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CHAPTER I 

I. INTRODUCTION 

tXfHii iUuBtriotts Elpbinstone, writing 1839^ observed that EipUn- 
in Indian history ^no date of a public event can be fixed 
b^re the invasion of Alexander ; and no connected relation the Hindu 
of the national transactions can be attempted until after the ~ 
Mahoidetan conquest Professor Cowell, when commenting 
upon this dictum, twenty-seven years later, begged his readers 
to bear it in mind during the whole of the Hindu period ; 
assigning as his reason for this caution the fact that ^it is 
only at those points where other nations came into contact 
with the Hindus, that we are able to settle any details 
accurately/ ^ 

Although the first clause of Elphinstone’s proposition, if 
strictiy interpreted, still remains true — no date in Indian 
history prior to Alexander's invasion being determinable with 
absolute precision— modem research has much weakened the 
force of the observation, and has enabled scholars to fix 
a considerable number of dates in the pre*Alexandrine 
histoiy of India with approximate accuracy, sufficient for 
most purposes. 

But when the statement that a connected narrative of Resultoof 
events prior to the Muhammadan conquest cannot be pre- 
patcB is examined in the light of present knowledge, the 
immense progress in the recovery of the lost history of India 
made duxbo^ the last seventy years becomes apparent. The 
vesewrdtes of a multitude of scholars working in various 
fields have disclosed an unexpected wealth oS materials for 
the reconstruction of ancient Indian history ; and the neces- 
smy pmUminSiry. studies of a technical kind have been carried 
so far that the accumulated and evei^growing atoms of know- 
ledge can be sorted snd arranged with advainage. It now 
appears fq be practicable to exhibit the results of ant^^arian 

* CowriUsth ed..^. tt. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

studies in the shape of a * connected relation * ; not less ii^ 
telligihle to the ordinary educated reader than Elpkinstone^s 
narrative* of the transa<;tions of the Muhammadan period. 

The first attempt to present such a narrative of the leading 
events in Indian political history for eighteen centuries was 
made in the first edition of this book, which, even in its now 
much expanded form, is still designedly confined for the ftiost 
part to the relation of political vicissitudes. A sound frame- 
work of dynastic annals must be provided before the story of 
Indian religion, Uter'.ture, and art can be told aright. Al- 
though religious, lite.ary, and artistic problems are touched 
on very lightly in this volume, the references made will 
suffice, perhaps, to convince the reader that the key is often 
to be found in the accurate chronological presentation of 
dynastic facts. 

European students, whose attention has been mainly 
directed to the Graeco-Roman foundation of modern civiliza- 
tion, may be disposed to .'igre*' with the German philosopher 
in the belief that * Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian antiquities 
are never more than curiosities ’ ; ^ hut, however well founded 
that opinion may have been in Goethe’s day, it can no longer 
commerd assent. The researches of orientalists during the 
last hundred years have established many points of contact 
between the ancient East and the modern West; and no 
Kellcnist can now afford to profess complete ignorance of 
the Babylonian and Egyptian culture which forms the bed- 
rock of European institutions. Even China has been brought 
into touch with Europe ; while the languages, literature, art, 
and philosophy of the West have been proved to be connected 
by innumerable bonds with those of India. Although the 
names of even the greatest monarchs of ancient India are at 
present unfamiliar to the general reader, and awaken few 
echoes in the minds of , any save specialists, it is not' un- 
reasonable to hope that an orderly presentation of the 
ascertained facts of ancient Indian history may be of interest 
to a larger circle than that of professed orientalists, and that, 

^ 2 ^ 1 ! ^faxinu and RdUcliimi of Ooethe, No. S25, in Bailef Saundm’s 
translation. . 
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as the subject becomes more familiar to the reading public^ 
it will be* found no less worthy of attention than better known 
departments of historical study. A recent Indian author 
justly observes that * India suffers to-day in the estimation of 
the world more through that world’s ignorance of the achieve- 
ments of the heroes of Indian history than through the 
absence or insignificance of such achievements ^ The 
following pages may serve to prove that the men of old time 
in India did deeds worthy of remembrance^ and deserving of 
rescue, from the oblivion in which they have been buried for 
so many centuries. 

The section of this work which deals with the invasion of Alexander 
Alexander the Great may claim to make a special appeal to 
the interest of readers trained in the ordinary course of 
classical studies; and the subject has been treated ac- 
cordingly with much fullness of detail. The existing English 
accounts of Alexander’s marvellous campaign, among which 
that of Thirlwall, perhaps, is entitled to the highest place, 
treat the story as an appendix to the history of Greece rather 
than as part of that of India, and fail to make full use of 
the results of the labours of modern geographers and 
archaeologists. In this volume the campaign is discussed 
as a memorable episode in the history of India, and an 
endeavour has been made to collect all the rays of light from 
recent investigation and to focus them upon the narratives 
of ancient authors. 

The author’s aim is to present the story of ancient India, The 
so far as practicable, in the form of a connected narrative, 
based upon the most authentic evidence available ; to relate 
facts, however established, with impartiality: and to discuss 
the problems of history in a judicial spirit. He has striven 
to realize, however imperfectly, the ideal expressed in the 
words of Goethe 

*The historian’s duty is to separate the true from the 
false, the certain from the uncertain, and the doubtful from 
that which cannot be accepted. . . . Every investigator must 
before all^thin^ look upon himself as one who is sumAoned 

^ C. N. K. .\tyar, Sri Saneharaokarya, hit Lift and Timet, p. iv. 
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to serve on a jury. He has only to consider how far the 
statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth by 
the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his 
vote, whether it be that his opinion coincides with that of 
the foreman or not. * ^ 

The application of these principles necessarily involves the 
wholesale rejection of mere legend as distinguished flom 
tradition, and the omission of many picturesque anecdotes, 
mostly folk-lore, which have clustered round the names of 
the mighty men oi old in India. 

The historian of the remote past of any nation must be 
content to rely much upon tradition as embodied in litera- 
ture, and to acknowledge that the results of his researches, 
when based upon traditionary materials, arc inferior in 
certainty to those obtainable for periods of which the facts 
are attested by contemporary evidence. In India, with very 
few exceptions, contemponiry evidence of any kind is not 
available before the time of Alexander ; but critical examina- 
tion of records dated much later than the events referred to 
can extiact from them testimony which may be regarded with 
a high degree of probability as traditionally transmitted from 
the sixth or, perhaps, the seventh century b.c. 

Even contemporary evidence, when it is available for later 
periods, cannot be accepted without criticism. The flattery 
of courtiers, the vanity of kings, and many other clouds which 
obscure the absolute truth, must be recognized and allowed 
Tor. Nor is it possible for the writer of a history, however 
great may be his respect for the objective fact, to eliminate 
altogether his own personality. Every kind of evidence, 
even the most direct, must reach the reader, when presented 
in narrative form, as a reflection from the mirror of the 
writer’s mind, with the liability to unconscious distortion. 
In the following pages the author has endeavoured to exclude 
the subjective element so far as possible, to make no state- 
ment of fact without authority, and to give the authority, 
that is ti- say, the evidence, for every fact alleged. 

But no obligation to follow autliority in tiie other sense 
‘ Tfu Moxmt and RtjUetiom of Qottiu, Nos. 463 , 643 . 
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of the vrord has been accepted, and the narrative often 
assumes'a form apparently justified by the evidence, although 
opposed to the views stated in well-known books 6y authors 
of repute. Indian history has been too much the sport of 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by critical 
judgement of evidence or verification of fact; and 'the 
o^Miion of the foreman to use Goethe’s phrase, cannot be 
implicitly followed. 

Although this work purports to relate the Early History Unity of 
of India, the title must be understood with certain limita- 
tions. India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly 
designated by one name. Her type of civilization, too, has 
many features which differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world, while they are common to the whole 
country, or rather sub-continent, in a degree sufficient to 
justify its treatment as a unit in the history of the social, 
religious, and intellectual development of mankind. 

But the complete political unity of India under the control 
of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned authority, is 
a thing of yesterday, barely a century old.^ The most 
notable of her rulers in the olden time cherished the 
ambition of universal Indian dominion, and severally attained 
it in a greater or less degree. Not one of them, however, 
attained it completely, and this failure involves a lack of 
unity in political history which renders the task of the 
historian difficult. 

The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece still 
more pressingly ; but, in that case, with the attainment of 
unity the interest of the history vanishes. In the case of 
India the converse proposition holds good, and the reader’s 
interest varies directly with the degree of unity attained; 
the details of Indian annals being insufferably wearisome 
except when generalized by the application of a bond of 
political union. 

A political history of India, if it is to be read, must neces- Predoml- 

• • 

* It dated from 1818 , at rStha wars of the Marqins of Hast- dynasties. 

tihe dose of the PindSrl and Ma- ings. 
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sarily tell the story of the predominant dynasties^ and either 
ignore^ or relegate to a very subordinate position^ the, annals 
of the minor states. Elphinstone acted upon this principle 
in his classic work, practically confining his narrative to the 
transactions of the Sultans of Delhi and their Moghal 
successors. The same principle has been applied in this 
book, attention being concentrated upon the domirfhnt 
dynasties which, from time to time, have aspired to or 
attained paramount power. 

Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the politiital unity of all India was nearly attained j 
first, in the third century n.c., when Asoka’s empire extended 
almost to the latitude of Madras ; and again, in the fourth 
century after Christ, Avhen Samudragupta carried his vic- 
torious arms from the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil 
country. Other princes, although their conquests were less 
extensive, yet succeeded in establishing, and for a time 
maintaining, empires which inighi fairly claim to rank as 
nurainount powere. With tiie history of such princes the 
following narrative is chiefly concerned, the affairs of the 
minor states being eitlier sliglitly noticed, or altogether 
igixred. 

The paramount power in early times, when it existed, 
invariably had its seat in Northern India — the region of the 
Cangetic plain lying to the north of the great barrier of 
jungle-clad hills which shut off the Deccan from Hindustan. 
That barrier may be defined conveniently as consisting^ of 
the Viiidhyan ranges, using that term in a wide sense j or 
may be identified, still more compendiously, with the river 
Narmada, or Nerbudda, wliich falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and flows between the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges.^ 

The researches of Dr. Fleet, Professor Kielhom, and many 


* Mr, Pargiter holds that a care- 
ful examination nr the names of 
rivers wd mountains in Canto 67 of 
the Murhiijdeya Purdm indicates 
that in ancient times the name 
Vindhy^^was confined to the east- 
ern part of " he range to the north 
of the Narmada, extending from 


about BhopSl to Bihfir, the moK 
western part of the range xkH^ 
with the AravaOis <AiCval&) bci^ 
included under the term PSritAtra 
P.S5S). Mod^ 
writers apply the term Vjndhya to 
the whole range north of the river. 
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other patient scholars have revealed in outline much of the of the 
history of the kingdoms of the Deccan plateau lying between 
the Narmadft on the north and the KrishnS. and Tunga- 
bhadra on the souths from the sixth century after Christ. But 
the details are mainly of local interest and can never attract 
the attention of the outer world to the same degree as can 
the liistory of the northern empires^ constantly in touch with 
that world. 

The ancient kingdoms of the far souths although rich and Isolation 
populous, inhabited by Dravidian nations not inferior in 
culture to their Aryan rivals in the north, were ordinarily 
so secluded from the rest of the civilized world, including 
Northern India, that their affairs remained hidden from the 
eyes of other nations ; and, native annalists being lacking, 
their history, previous to the year 900 of the Christian era, 
has almost wholly perished. Except on the rare occasions 
when an unusually enterprising sovereign of the north either 
penetrated or turned the forest barrier, and for a moment 
lifted the veil of secrecy in which the southern potentates 
lived enwrapped, very little is known concerning political 
events in the far south during the long period extending from 
600 B.c. to A.D. 900. To use the words of Elphinstone, no 
* connected relation of the national transactions ’ of Southern 
India in remote times can be written ; and an early history 
of India must, perforce, be concerned mainly with the north. 

Although, after the lapse of nine yeare, it is still as true as it The non- 
was^when the first edition of this book was published, that an 
exact chronological narrative of the purely political history of 
the Tamil kingdoms of Southern India previous to A.n. 900 
cannot be written at present, and it is probable that such a 
history cannot be written at any time, I must not be understood 
to mean that the early history of the South is either wholly 
inaccessible or devoid of interest. On the contrary, I believe 
that, if we can be content to dispense with precise chrono- 
logy, materiids exist for the reconstruction in no small 
measure of the history of Dravidian institutions, and that 
a history* of that kin^ when worked out by scholan ade- 
quately skflied in the languages, literatures, and customs of 
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the Dravidian peoples will be of essential service to the 
historian of India as a whole^ and will enable the student of 
the development of Indian civilization to see his subject in 
true perspective. 

Attention has been concentrated too long on the North, on 
Sanskrit books, and on Indo-Aryai) notions. It is time that 
due regard should be paid to the non-Aryan element. • 

This book being deliberately confined almost exclusively 
to the summary presentation of the political history of India, 

I am precluded from following out the suggested line of 
’'esearch, but I cann'-^ refrain from quoting certain observa- 
tions of an eminent Indian scholar, prematurely deceased, 
which seem to me worthy of serious consideration, and are 
as follows : — 

‘ The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civiliza- 
tion by a study of Sanskrit and the history of Sanskrit in 
Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
complicated point. India, south of the Vindhyas — the 
Peninsular India — still continues to be India Proper. Here 
the bulk of the people continue distinctly to retain their pre- 
Aryan features, their pre-Aiyan languages, their pre- Aryan 
social institutions. Even here, the process of Aryanization 
has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinguish tne native warp from the foreign woof. But, if 
there is anywhere any chance of such successful disentangle- 
ment, it is ill the South ; and the farther South we go the 
jarger does the chance grow. 

The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin his - 
study with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.* * 

Wh"n the ideal Early History of India, including institu- 
tions as well as political vicissitudes, comes to be written on 
a large scale, it may be that the hints ^ven by the learned 
Professor will be acted on, and that the historian will begin 
with the South , But the time is not yet ripe for such revo- 
lutionary treatment of the subject, and at present I Intwt 
follow the old fashion. 

Sundaram PUlai, as quoted in TamUian 
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An attempt to present in narrative form the history of the Scope of 
ancient jdbminant dynasties of Northern India is, therefore, 
the primary purpose of this work. The story of the great 
southern kingdoms, being known too imperfectly to permit of 
treatment on the same scale, necessarily occupies less space ; 
while the annals of the innumerable minor states in every 
part*of the country seldom offer matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant narration in detail. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the reader will find a condensed account of the more 
salient, events in the story of the principal mediaeval king- 
doms of the north; and the two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to an outline of the fortunes of the kingdoms of the 
Deccan tableland and the Peninsula, so far as they arc known, 
from the earliest times to the Muhammadan invasion at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The time dealt with is that extending from the commence- 
ment of the historical period in 650 or 600 b.c. to the 
Muhammadan conquest, which may be dated in round 
numbers as having occurred in a.d. 1^00 in the north, and 
a century later in the south. The earliest political event in 
India to which an approximately correct date can be assigned 
is the establishment of the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha 
about 600 B.O., the beginning of ‘the sixth century— that 
wonderful century — a cardinal epoch in human history, if 
ever there was one *, 

• II. SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The sources of, or original authorities for, the early history Pour 
of India may be arranged in four classes. The first of these 
is tradition, chiefly as recorded in native literature; the 
second consists of those writings of foreign travellers and 
historians which contain observations on Indian subjects; 
the third is the evidenbe of archaeology, which may be 
subdivided into the monumental, the epigraphic, and the 
numismatib; and the fourth comprises the few works of 
native ctmtemporary, or nearly contemporary, litdluture 
which de^ expr^ndy with historical subjects. 
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SOURCES CiF INDIAN HISTORY 


^ For the period anterior to Alexander the Great, extending 
from 600 n.c.to dS6 b.c., dependence must be pladed almost 
wholly upon literary tradition, communicated through works 
composed in many different ages, and frequently recorded in 
scattered incidental notices. The purely Indian traditions 
are supplemented by the notes of the Greek authors, Ktesias, 
Herodotus, the historians of Alexander, Megasthenes* and 
others. 

The Kashmir Chronicle, composed in the twelfth century, 
which is in form the nearest approach to a work of jugular 
history in extant Sanskrit literature, contains a large body 
of confused ancient traditions, which can be used only with 
much caution. It is also of high value as a trustworthy 
record of local events for the period contemporary with, or 
slightly preceding, the author’s lifetime.* 

The greiit Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
while of value as tiaditioual pictures of social life in the 
heroic age, do not seem to contain matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period. 

Linguistic specialists have extracted from the works of 
gr.imniarians and other authors many incidental references 
to ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a consider*- 
able addition to historical knowledge. Such passages from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, so far as they have come 
to my notice, have been utiliKcd in this work; but some 
may have escaped attention. 

The sacred books of the Jain sect, which are still .very 
imperfectly known, also contain numerous historical state- 
ments and allusions of considerable value.* 


‘ Kdlhana's RtlJcUarangini, a 
Cktotueli of the Rttige of Aoimtt*. 
translated with an Introduction, 
Commentary, and Appendices, by 
M, A, Stem (2 voto.. Constable, 
1900). This monumental work is 
as creditable to the enterprise of 
the puUishers as it is to the in- 
dustry and learning of the trans- 
lator, w'-o has also produced a 
criticaJKthtioa of the text 
* Some of the leaditw Jain texts 
have been translated by Prof. 


Hermann Jacobi (S. B. E,, vols. 
xxii, xlv). For full information on 
all publications relating to Jainism 
see Dr. A. Gu^not’s fine work, 
Eeeai de BUlioffra^ie Jaina, tiptin- 
toire atialvtf^ ef dee 

travmo! remefe ow faieitm (Paris, 
Leroux, 1906; pp. 666), am tiib 
supi^ment to it, entitled ‘Notes 
de Bibliograpfaie Jaina’ (/. At,, 
Jidllet-Aofit 1909). 'Rie reader 
may also consult IWodim iUetory 
anaLktratmvafJaiHiims BMahay, 
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THE PURAN^ 

The Jataka^ or Birth stories, and other books of thejataka 
Buddhist eanon, include many incidental references to the 
political condition of India in the fifth and sixth centuries '' 
B.C., which although not exactly contemporary with the 
events alluded to, certainly transmit genuine historical tra- 
dition.^ 

Th6 chronicles of Ceylon in the Pali language^ of which Pali 
the DipavaAisOf dating probably from the fourth century 
after Christ, and the Mahdvathsa, about a century and 
a half later in date, are the best known, offer several dis- 
crepant versions of early Indian traditions, chiefly concerning 
the Maurya dynasty. These Sinhalese stories, the value of 
which has been sometimes overestimated, demand cautious 
criticism at least as much as do other records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition.^ 

The most systematic record of Indian historical tradition The 

is that preserved in the dynastic lists of the Puranas. Five 

out of the eighteen works of this class, namely, the Vayu, 

Matsya, Vishnu, Brahmanda, and Bhagavata contain such 

lists. The Matsya is the earliest and most authoritative. 

Theory required that a Purana should deal with ‘the five 

topics of primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies 

of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus, and the 

1909; and Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, CeylonchroniclesseeRhysDavids’s 

Notes on Modem Jainim^ Black- Bilddhiet Indin ; and, on the other 
well, Oxfords 1910. The b^t sum- side, Foulkes, * The Vicissitudes of 
of the early history of Jain- the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon ’ 
n English is that given by Dr. (Ind, Ant, xvii, 100); ^Buddhagho- 
Hoemk in his presidential address sa* (ibid, xix, 105) ; Taw Sein Ko, 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ^Kalyani Inscriptions* (ibid, xxii, 

(Proo, A, 8,B,t 1899, pp. 39-W). 14) ; V. A. Smitn, Asoka^ the Bud- 

BUhler's tract Ueber ate indieche dhiet Emperor of India^ 9nd ed. 

Sects der Jaina (1887) was ed. and 1909. The Mahdvamia exists in 
transl. by Burgess (1903), with more recensions than one ; but that 
many errors in the rendering {Z, D. ordinarily quoted is the one trans- 
Jf. 1906, p. 384). lated by ^rnour, whose version has 

^ A complete translation of the been revised by Wijesimha. The 
JAtakas, initiated by the late Prof, latest version is that m Prof. Geiger 
Cowell, and esecuted by Dr. W. H. and Mrs. Bode (/. Pali Text Soc,^ 

D. Rouse and other scholars, has 1919). Mr John Still s Index to the 
been published (Cambridge 1895- JlfaAawanra (Colombo, 1907), is use^ 

1907, and Ind^ 1913). For a fuL The JDlpaeamAsl^ been trans- 
theory as to the date of the coUec- lated 1^ Prof. Oldenberg. See Gei- 
tion see Rhyis.Daejds*s BuddMet ger, ikpavdmia und McMtmMa 
Indian pp, 189<^^. (Leipzig^ Bdhme, 1905; Engl. 

* For a favourable view of the transL In Ind, Amk^ 1906, p, 153), 
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12 SOURCES pF INDIAN HISTORY 

histories of the old dynasties of kings The last named of 
the live topics is the only one which concerns the historian 
Modern European writers have been inclined to disparage^ 
unduly the authority of the Puranic lisU^ but closer study 
finds in them much genuine and valuable historical tradition. 

The earliest foreign notice of India is that in the in- 
scriptions of the Persian king, Darius, son of Hystas^, at 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam, the latter of which may be 
referred to the year 486 b.c.* Herodotus, who wrote late 
in the fifth ceiiturv, contributes valuable information con- 
cerning the relation between India and the Persian empire, 
which supplements the less detailed statements of the in- 
scriptions. The fragments of the works of Ktesias of Knidos, 
who was physician to Artaxerves Mnemon in 401 n.c., and 
amused himself by collecting travellers* tales about the 
wonders of the E-ast, are of very slight value.® 

Europe was practically ignuiaiit of India until the veil 
was lifted by Alexander’s operations and the reports of 
his officers. Some twenty years after his death the Greek 
ambassadors sent by the kings of Syria and Egypt to the 
( aui-t of the Mauiya emperors recorded careful observations 
on the country fb which they were accredited, which have 
been partially preserved in the works of many Greek and 
Roman authors. The fragments of Megasthenes are especially 
valuable.* 

Arrian, a Graeco-Roniari official of the second century 
after Christ, wrote a capital description of India, as tyell as 
an admirable critical history of Alexanders invasion. Both 
these works being based upon the reports of Ptolemy son of 
Lagos, and other officers of Alexander, and the writings of 


Macdoncll, Ui»t. of Sanskrit 
Literature, p, 301. The Vishnu 
Pitffina wai. translated 1^<H. ft. 
Wilson, whose version was im- 
proved and annotated by HalL 
^e relative dates of the different 
PurS^, as stated by Bhandarkar 
in Ear'>j Hist, of the D4tka», 2nd 
ed.,^. Oaxetteer^mS), 

yol. i, part ii) are correct by 
the more recent researches of Mr. 


Pargiter, for which see App. A at 
the end of this chapter. 

’ Rawlinson, Herodotm, vol. il, 
p. 403 ; iv, SOT. 

* Translated by McCrtadle in 
Tnd. Ant. x, tibe translation 
was also published separately at 
Calcutta in 18^. 

* E£ted b^ehwanbeck, Bi^, 
1846; transfix hy McCMiidle. 
1877. 
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th« Greek ambassadors, are entitled to a large extent to the 
eredit oC contemporary documents, so far as the Indian 
history of the fourth century b.c. is concerned. The works 
of Quintus Curtius and other authors, who essayed to tell 
the story of Alexander’s Indian campaign, are far inferior in 
value } but each has merits of its own.^ 

Th£ philosophical romance, composed in honour of Apol- Apollo- 
lonios of Tyana by Philostratos ‘ the Athenian ’ about x^|na. 
A.s. 215-18 at the request of the empress Julia Domna, 
professes to give minute and interesting details of the observa- 
tions made by the hero of the book in the course of a tour 
through north-western India, which according to Professor 
Petrie took place in the cold season of a.d. 48-4'. If tlie 
details recorded could be trusted this account would be 
invaluable, but so much of the story is obviously fiction that 
no statement by the author can be accepted with confidence. 

It is not even certain that Apollonios visited India at all.^ 

The Chinese ‘ Father of history ’, Ssu-ma-ch’ien, who Chinese 
completed his work about 100 b.c., is the first of a long 
series of Chinese historians, whose writings throw much light 
upon the early annals of India. The accurate chronology 
of the Chinese authors gives their statements peculiar value.^ 

The stream of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who continued Fa-hien, 
for several centuries to visit India, which they regarded 
as their Holy Land, begins with Fa-hien (Fa-hsien) ; who 
started on his travels in a.d. 899, and returned to China 


* Most of the Greek and Roman 
notices of India have been collected, 
translated, and discussed by the late 
Dr. McCrindle in six usem books. 


published between 1883 and 1901, 
and dealitw with (1) KtSsias, (3) fn- 
dUta of Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Piriplut of the Erythraean 
aea, (4) Ptolemy’s Geography, 
(4) Alexander’s Invasion, and 
(S> Anctent Indio, as described by 
other classicpl writers. The latest 
vmniim of the PerMtu is that by 
Mr. W. H. Schoff(1913). 

• Cooeeanmg thecredibilitvof the 
tala see Prianbe, TraveU 

of ApoUoiifyu Tyana, &c. 
(Quaiitch, 1878, a vary tare book) ; 


Prof. Flinders Petrie, Pereonal Ro- 
liffion in Egypt before Chrietianity, 
1909, and the two translations of the 
work of Philostratos published by 
Prof. Phillimore and F. C. Cony- 
beare in 1913. 

* M. Chavannes has published 
five volumes, out of nine, of a trans- 
lationofSsfi-ma-ch’ien. TheFrench 
sinolflgists have been specially ac- 
tive in exploring the Chinese sources 
of Indian history, and several of 
their, nublicattons will be cited in 
later chapters. For the chronology, 
the work entitled Synehrememet 
ehmoie, by Le P. Mathias Tghang, 
S.J. (Chang-Hai, 1905), is very 
useful. 
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fifteen years later. The book in which he recorded his 
journeys has been preserved complete, and translated once 
into French, and four times into English. It includes a very ^ 
interesting and valuable description of the government and 
social condition of the Gangetic provinces during the reign 
of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya,^ Several other pilgrims 
left behind them works which contribute something tt) the 
elucidation of Indian history, and their testimony will be 
cited in due course. 

The prince of pilgrims, the illustrious Hiuen . Tsang, 
whose fame as Master of the Law still resounds through all 
Buddhist lands, deserves more particular notice. His travels, 
described in a work entitled Records of the Western- W 'irld^ 
which has been translated into French, English, and German, 
extended from a.d. 6‘S9 to 645, and covered an enormous 
area, including almost every part of India, except the extreme 
soiitii. His book is a treasure-house of accurate information, 
indispensable to every student of Indian antiquity, and has 
done more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation of lost Indian history which has 
.).'en recently effected. Although the chief historical value 
of Il-uen Tstuig’s work consists in its contemporary description 
of xjolicical, religious, and social institutions, the pilgrim has 
increased the debt of gratitude due to his memory by record- 
ing a considerable mass of ancient tradition, which would 
have been lost but for his care to preserve it. The of 
Hivm Tsang, comj[}osed by his friend Hwui-li, cpntrij>ute8 
many details supplemental to the narrative in the Records^ 
though not quite so trustworthy. 

The learned mathematician and astronomer, Alberfinl, 
almost the only Muhammadan scholar who has ever taken the 
trouble to master Sanskrit, essentially a language of idolatrous 
unbeliever.'!, when regarded from a Muslim point of view, 
entered India in the train of Mahmud of Ghazni. Hii| work, 
descriptive of the country, and entitled ‘ An Enquiry into 


In '^’ der to prevent confusion, 
«ie nanc of Chandragupta Maurva 
IS pnnttd without the hyphen, a^ 


that of Chandra-gupta I ai^ II 
the Gupta draasfy with it 

» S« Appendix B, 'f'h* (Mmi 
Ptlffrms, at the end of UiUd^tar. 
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India ^ (Ta^li-i-Hind), which was finished in a.d. lOSO^ is 
of high yalue as an account of Hindu manners^ science, and 
literature; but contributes comparatively little information 
* which can be utilized for the purposes of political history.^ 

The visit of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, to Southern Marco 
India in a.d. 1^4-5 just comes within the limits of this^°*®' 
volume.* 

The Muhammadan historians of India are valuable autho- Muham- 
rities for the history of the conquest by the armies of Islam ; historians, 
and the early Muslim travellers throw much light upon the 
condition of the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms.* 

The monumental class of archaeological evidence, considered Monu- 
by itself and apart from the inscriptions on the walls 
buildings, while it offers little direct contribution to the 
materials for political history, is of high illustrative value, 
and greatly helps the student in realizing the power and 
magnificence of some of the ancient dynasties. 

Unquestionably the most copious and important source of Inscrip- 
early Indian history is the epigraphic; and the accurate 
knowledge of many periods of the long-forgotten past which 
has now been attained is derived mainly from the patient 
study of inscriptions during the last seventy or eighty years. 
Inscriptions are of many kinds. Asoka^s edicts, or sermons 
on stone, form a class by themselves; no other sovereign 
having imitated bis practice of engraving ethical exhortations 
on the rocks. Equally peculiar is the record on tables of 
stoneof two Sanskrit plays at Ajmer, and of a third at Dhar. 

A fragmentary inscription at Chitor, on the great tower, is 


> Edited and translated . by 
Sachau. Raverty points out that 
the title of AloerGnl’s work is 
not Tdr^k^Hind (/. A. 
8. A., 1879, part I, p. 186 note). 
The author’s full designation was 
Abii-Rihftn, Muhammad, son of 
Animad ; but he became familiarly 
known as the Vtiddt or Master, 
BQ-RlhSn, sumamed Al-BerQnT 
(Ibid.). 

* M. Cordier brought out a new 
edition of Version in 1903. 

, ' The works of both the his- 
torians and the travellers ate most 


conveniently consulted in Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India as 
told by its own. Historians, 8 vois., 
1867-77 ; a valuable work, al- 
though not free from errors, many 
of which have been corrected by 
Raverty in various publications. 
Bajrley and Dowson’s History of 
Gujardt, 1886 (only one vohime 
published), is a supplement to Ae 
general collection. See also Abfl 
Tut&b's History of Ckuardi, ed. 
Denismi Ross, pnblishea by A. S. 
B., 1909. 
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part of a treatise on architectnre.* But the great ma|ori^ 
of inscriptions are commemoratiTe^ dedicatcny, ot ^onativv. 
The first and second classes comprise a vast variety of records^ 
extending from the mere sig^nature of a pilgrim^s name to lA ^ 
elaborate panegyrical poem in the most artificial style of 
Sanskrit verse ; and for the most part are incised on stime. 
The third class^ the donative inscriptions, or grants, on the 
other hand, are mostly engraved on plates of copper, the 
favourite material used for permanent record of conveyancei. 

The south of India is peculiarly rich in inscriptions of 
almost all kinds, both on stone and copper, some of which 
attain extraordinaiy length. The known southern inscrip- 
tions number several thousands, and many must remain for 
future discovery. But these records, notwithstanding their 
abundance, are inferior in interest to the rarer northern 
documcntH, by reason of their cumparativ^y recent date. 
No southern inscription earlier than the Christian era is 
known, except the Mysore editions of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edicts md the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets.^ 
The lec irds prior to the seventh century after Christ are few. 

The oldest northern document was supposed at one time 
to be the dedication of the relics of Buddha at Piprawa, which 
was believed to date from about 450 B.C., but more recent 
criticism has thrown doubt upon that theory.’ In fact, no 
extant inscription, in either the north or south, can be referred 
with confidence to a date earlier than that of Asoka, the 
middle of the third century b.o. The number of documents 
prior to the Christian era is much more considerable in the 
north than in the south. Very few records of the third 
century after Christ have survived, but, if the scheme 
Kush&n chronology adopted in this work is correct, tho«e 
of the second century may be described as numerous. 

Although much excellent work has been dom^ iiifinitel(|y 
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i»cH« funttins to be done b^ore the study of Indian inscrip- 
tions can jbe consid«ed as esehausted; and the small body of 
unselfish workers at the subject is in urgent nee^ of recruits^ 
lenient to find their reward in the interest of the work itself, 
the fdeasuie of 'discovery, and the satisfaction of adding to 
the world^s knowledge.^ 

'Hie* numismatic evidence as a whole is more accessible Numis- 
than the epigraphic. Many classes of Indian coins have been 
discussed in special treatises, and compelled to yield their 
contributions to history ; while a general survey completed by 
Prof. Rapson eiiaUes the student to judge how far the muse 
of history has been helped by her numismatic handmaid. 

Frmn the time of Alexander's invasion coins a£k>rd invalu- 
able aid to the researches of the historian in every period ; and 
for the Bactrian, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Partliian dynasties 
they constdtttte ahnoat the sole evidence.* 

The fourth class of materials for, or sources of, early Contem- 
Indian history, namely, contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
native literature of an historical kind, is of limited extent, 
comprising, in addition to the Kashmir chronicle (un/e, p. 10), 
and local annals of Nep&l and Assam, a few works in Sanskrit 


* SeeDv. Fleet’s article io Ind, 

Ant,t IBOl, p. I, and hts chapter 
'Epigraphy’ in ‘The Indian Em- 
pire', vol. ii of Imptrial QmHUvr, 
ISOS, It is imppasUde to a 
coqaplete list of the publications in 
wldoi Indian Inacimtions appear. 
The unperiy edited records will be 
tmwa nMsfly io the Indkm Anti- 
a yw u y, SpiffraphiA Indieot South 
Inmuh end Dr. Fleet’s 

I butdocomenta, 
mete or f»t» aathtihetorily edited, 
will be mei i|ritb to almost all the 
VdtthiSNMSr pidificstions on Indian 
‘ ty. Mr. Lewis {Uce has 
oetioM of thousands of 
^dSCiunento in JBpifraphia 
m Km other wa»s, sum- 

ra s rh ad iq,''ASib*** osd Ooorpfirom 

v,'Vik vtii, vKx 9^ Wmhidde. 

* p0im ef na pitaiMl moimt 

aamnt tflimi snttis- 



maties are Kapsone Indian Coins 
(^Strassburf^, 1898); and Catalot/ue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynastyt 
in the JarUtsh Museumf 1908; 
Cunningham^ Coinsof Ancient India 
(1891); Coifis of Mediaeval India 
(1894); Von SaJUct, JDw Naeh folder 
Alessanders des Qroseen m B(Atnsn 
und Indien (Berlmp 18f9) ; P. Gaid- 
near* The Coins of the 0reek and 
Scythic Ktnys of J^tHa and India 
in the British Mueum (1886) ; V, A. 
Smithy three treatises on * The 
Gupta Coinage’ (J. A. S. vol* 
iiiiy part 1, 1884; ibid.» vol. bJu» 
part ly 1894; J. K. A. Jan.y 
1899); * Andhra History and 

Coina^ (2. D. if. O.p 190S) ; 
Oakmaue of Coins in the Indian 
Museumf vA i (1906) ; BJQtot, 
df Southern /mid (1886)1 Minor 
l^hcatloitt hre too aoiinHnmi to 
epociffTo Urn early oMaytf by 
fyam Ptimep and otbat emlnuit 
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and Prakrit, with certain poems in Tamil. None of these 
works is pure history j they are all of a romantic character, 
and present the facts with much embellishment. 

The best-known composition of this class is that entitled 
‘The Deeds of Harsha* (Harsh a-Charita), written by Bana, 
about A.D. 6S0, in praise of his master and patron. King 
Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj, which is of high value, 
both as a depository of ancient tradition, and a record of 
contemporary history, in spite of obvious faults.* A similar 
work called ‘The Deeds of Vikramanka^ by Bilhana, a poet 
of the twelfth century, is d ''voted to the eulogy of a powerful 
king who ruled a large terrii.iry in the south and west betwetm 
A.i>. 107v) and 1126.* A valuable poem entitled Ramacharita, 
dealing with the Pala kings of Bengal, discovered in 1897, was 
published in 1910* ; and several compositions, mostly by Jain 
authors, besides that of Bilhana, treat of the history of the 
Chalukya dynasties of the west.^ The earliest of the Tamil 
poems alluded to is believed to date from the first or second 
cen ury of the Christian era. Tl .'se compositions, which 
inclui’o epics anti panegyrics on famous kings of the south, 
appear to contain a good deal of historical matter.® 

The obstacles which prevented for so many years the con- 
struction of a continuous narrative of Early Indian History 
aru due, not so much to the deficiency of material as to the 
lack of definite chronology referred to by Elphinstone and 
Cowell. The rough material is not so scanty as has been 
supposed. The data for the reconstruction of the early history 
of all nations are necessarily meagre, largely consisting of bare 
lists of names supplemented by vague and often contradictory 
traditions which pass insensibly into popular mythology. 


* Translated by Cowell and 
Thomas (Or. Transl Fundy iVT.iS., 
published by R. As. Society, 1897). 

® Ed. by Biihler with English 
Introduction in Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xiv, 1875, and fully 
described and criticized in Ini, Ant, 
V (187<)), pp. 317, 324; xxx (1901), 
p. 12, 

f Mitmoirs A.S,B,, voL iil (1910), 
pp. 1-56. 

« Proc, A. jS. B., 1901, p. 96 « 


G. H. Ojha, Early Hutory of the 
SolankU, part 1, p. 9 ; Ajm€r, 190T ; 
in Hindi. 

® Analysed by Mr. V. Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai (/nd. Ant,, xviii, 959 • 
xix, 399 ; xxii, 141). See The Tamils 
Eightem Hundred Years Ago br 
same author ; Madras, 1004 : S, K. 
Aiyangar, Aneient India (1911); 
and many articles in The Tamilian 
Antiquary, 
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The historian of ancient India is fairly well provided with 
a supply of. such lists, traditions, and mythology ; which, of 
course, require to be treated on the strict critical principles 
Applied by modern students to the early histories of ^th 
western and eastern nations. The application of those prin- 
ciples in the case of India is not more difficult than it is in 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or Rome. The real difficulty is 
the determination of fixed chronological points. A body of 
history must be supported upon a skeleton of chronology, 
and without chronology history is impossible. 

The Indian nations, in so far as they maintained a record Numerous 
of political events, kept it by methods of their own, which 
are difficult to understand, and until recently were not at all 
understood. The eras used to date events are not only different 
from those used by other nations, but very numerous and 
obscure in their origin and application. Cunningham’s Book 
of Indian Eras (1883) enumerates more than a “^core of sys- 
tems which have been employed at different times and places 
in India for the computation of dates ; and his list might be 
considerably extended. The successful efforts of several 
generations of scholars to recover the forgotten history of 
ancient India have been largely devoted to a study of the local 
modes of chronological computation, and have resulted in the 
attainment of accurate knowledge concerning must of the eras 
used in inscriptions and other documents.^ Arnxed with these 
results, it is now possible for a writer on Indian history to 
compile a narrative arranged in orderly chronological sequence, 
which could not have been thought of eighty or even forty 
years ago. 

For a long time the only approximately certain date in the Greek 
early history of India was that of the accession of Chandra- ^ 5 ^®' 
gupta Maurya, as determined by his identification with 
Sandrakottos, the contemporary of Seieukos Nikator, accord- 
ing to Greek authors. The synchronism of Chandragupta’s 


* The late Professor Kielhorn, 
Profenor Jacobi. Mr. R. Sewell, 
and Ek. J. F. Fleet have done 
Sjpecudlf valuable service In this 
department, and many other scho- 


lars have made valuable contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Among Indian 
students of the suUect DtnrSn 
L. D. Swamiksnnu I%llai is pre- 
eminent. 


02 
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grandson, Asoka, M’ith Antiochos Thcos, grandson of Seleukos, 
and four other Hellenistic princes, having been, established 
subsequently in 1838, the chronology of the Maurya dyn- 
asty was jdaced upon a firm basis, and is no longer opetf 
to doubt in its main outlines. 

Witlj the exception of these two synchronisms, and certain 
dates in the seventh century after Christ, determined .by the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the whole 
scheme of Indian chronology remained indeterminate and 
exposed to the caprice of every rash giiesser. 

Gupta A great step in advance was gjiined by Dr. Floet^s detcr- 
niiiiation of the Gupta era, \vhich had been the subject of 
much wild conjecture. His demonstration that the year 1 of 
that era is a.o. 319-20 fixed the chronological position of 
a most important dynasty^, and reduced chaos to order. Fa- 
hien's account of the civil administration of the Gangelic 
provinces at the beginning of the fifth century thus fell into 
e ) place as an important historical document illustrating the 
reij •! of Clnn ira-gupta II, Vikrainaditya, one of the greatest 
of Indian kings. Most of the difficulties wdiich continued to 
embarrass the chronology of the Gupl.i period, even after 
the aua('un<;cmc.nt of Ur. Fleet^s discovery in 1887, have 
been removed by M. Sy'lvain Levi’s publication of the syn- 
chronism of Sam udragupta with King Meghavarna of Ceylon 
(c. A T). 352-79). 

Andhm A connected, although imperfect, history of the Andhra 
i^!* '* * * ‘^yU'^sty has been rendered possible by the establishment of 
syn -hrouisms betw'een the Andhra kings and the Western 
satraps. 

Northern In short the labours of many scholars have succeeded in 
h>gy"°' tracingin firm lines the outline of the history of Northern India 
settled i fro«n the beginning of the historical period to the Muham- 
KusiiSn. niadan conquest, with *000 important exception, that of the 
Kushan or lndo-£ ..ythian period, the date of which is still 
open to discussion. The system of Kushan chronology 
adopted in this volume has much to recommend it, and is 
sufficiently t .pported to serve as a good working hypothesis. 
If it should \ltiinately secure general acceptance, the whole 
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scheme of North Indian chronology may be considered as 
settled^ although many details will remain to be filled in. 

Much progress has been made in the determination of Southern 
the chronology of the Southern dynasties, and the dates of fogy"^ 
the Pallavas, a dynasty the very existence of which was 
unknown to European students until 1840, have been worked 
out with special success. 

The foregoing review will, I trust, satisfy my readers that Fcasibi- 
the attempt to write ^ a (connected relation of the national 1 coimect- 
transactions^ of India prior to the Muhammadan conquest is ed rela- 
justified by an adequate supply of material facts and suHicient 
determination of essential chronological data. 


APPENDIX A 

The Age of the Vurfims, 

II. H. Wilson, misunderstanding certain passages in the Wilson’s 
Puranas as referring to the Muhammadans, enunciated the 
opinion that the Vish/iu Purana was composed in or about 
A.D. 1045. The error, excusable in Wilson's time, unfortunately 
continues to be repeated frequently, although refuted by ])atent 
facts many years ago.' The persistent repetition of Wilson’s 
mistake renders it desirable to bring together a few easily 
intelligible and decisive proofs that the Puninas are very much 
older than he supposed. 

Albcruni, who wrote his scientific account of India in Evidence 
1030, gives a list of the eighteen Puranas ‘ composed by uf 
the so-called Rishis and had aeluall}’^ seen three of them, 
namely parts of the Matsifa, Adilyn, and Vayn, He also gives 
a variant list of the eighteen works, as named in the Vtshnn 
Purd'm'^, It is, therefore, certain that in a. n. 1030 the Purruias 
were, as now, eighteen in iiumbei-, and were regarded as com- 
ing down from immemorial antiquity when the mylliieal Risliis 
lived. 

Bana, the author of the Harsha-Chaiita, or panegyric on King Bana. 
Harsha, who wrote about a.d. 620, carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Purfmas four centuries further back. When 
he went home to his village on the Son river, in the country 
now known as the Shahabad District, he listened to Sudyishti, 

' e.g., it recurs in the latest, 22nd, edition of Sir W. Huiiter's 
book, A Brief Ilistory of ike Indian PeopW 1897, p. 103. 

^ Sachau's translation, vol. i, pp. 130, 131, 264. 
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who read ^witli a chant’ the Fdyu Purdna {pavanuproktd).^ 
Dr. Fiihrer believed that he could prove the use, by Bana of 
the Agfti, Bhdgaxmia, and Markandeya PurdmSy as as the 
Vdijxi , 

independent proof of the existence of the Skanda Parana 
at the same period is afforded by a Bengal manuscript of that 
work, ^written in Gupta hand, to which as early a date as the 
middle of the seventh century can be assigned on palaeographi- 
cal grounds.’ ^ 

The Piirfinas in some form were well known to the author 
of the ^Questions of Miiinda* {^Ulindapanho) as ancient sacred 
writings grouped with tbe Vedas and epic poems. Book I of 
tha* work, in w'hicli the fin;t reference occurs, is undoubtedly 
j)art of the original composition, and was almost certainly com- 
posed earlier than a. n. 300.^ 

Many other early quotations from, or references to, the 
Puranas liave been collected by Biihler, who points out that 
^thc account of the future kings in the Vdipipurdm, Vishnu- 
jiuranut MalsynpurdnUf and Brahvidnfhpurdna seems to stoj) with 
the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries’.® Biihler speaks 
of ^future kings’, because all the historical statements of the 
Purau is arc given in the form of nrophecy, in order to maintain 
ih ^ appcaran»^e of great antiquity in the books, which in their 
oldest fonns wcie undoubtedly very ancient. 

Mr, F. E. Pargiter in his valuable work, The Dynasties of the 
Kt a Age (Clarendon Press, 1913), has su(*ceeded in obtaining 
mon* definite results. He proves tliat the Bliavishi/a Purdna 
in its eaJy lorn, was the original authority from which the 
Matsya and Voyu Puranas derived tlieir dynastic lists. The 
versions of those lists as now found in the Matsya, Vdyu, juid 
Brrhmnmja Puranas ^ out of one and the same original text.' 
But tlie Matsya version is the earliest and best of those three. 
Hie Vishnu and Bkagavata Puranas are later condensed redac- 
tions, and the Bhavishya in its existing form, which has been freely 
interpolated, is worthless for historical purposes. Those purposes 
are served only by the Matsya, Vayu, and Brahnmnda, There 
are clear indications that the Sanskrit account of the dynasties 
as it now stands in these three works is an adaption of older 
Prakrit slokas, or verses ; and there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that the most ancient text was originally written in the 
Kharoshthi script. 

Mr. Pargiter imlds that the first Sanskrit compilation of the 
historical matter may have been made in the reign of the 
Andhra king, ^'ajnajiirl, about the end of the second century 


' CWdl 

p. 

^ Trans, 
iii, p, 20i. 


’'mI Thomas, trans.. 
Or. Congresst vol. 


® J. n. J. iSf., 1903, p. 19 S. 

* S. JB. /i'., vol. XXXV, pp. 6,947, 
® Tnd. Ant.^ vol. xxv (1806% 
p. 393. 
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after Christ ; that the compilation then made was enlarged in 
the original Bhavishya Purana about a. d. 260 ; that the Bhavishya 
account wa^ revised about a.d. .^15-20 and inserted in MS. e 
Vdyu; that the same account was again revised a few years 
later, about a. d. 325-30, and inserted in the other Fayu MSS. 
as well as in the Brahmd^ay so that those Purdnas have preserved 
the contents of the Bhavishya at the date last named. The Mrt- 
tsya version seems to preserve the Bhavishya text in a slightly 
earlier* stage, dating from about the last quarter of the third 
century. 

Mr. Pargiters treatise is based on the collation of sixty-three 
MSS., and deserves careful study. It cites other authorities fully. 

I may add that Purdnas in some shaj)e were already author- PurS^s 
itative in the fourth century b. c. The author of the Arthakisira fourth 
ranks the Atharvaveda and Itihdsa as the fourth and fifth Vedas 
(Bk. I, ch. 3) ; and directs the king to spend his afternoons in 
the study of Itihdsa^ which is defined as comprising six factors, 
namely, (l) Parana, (2) HivriUa (history), (3) Akhyayika (tales), 

(4) Uddharana (illustrative stories), (3) DhamiaSdstra, and 
(6) Arthasdsira (Bk. I, ch, 5). 
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Fa-hien. 


The Chinese PUgtims 

The transliteration of Chinese names presents such difficulties, Chinese 
owing to many reasons, that much variation exists in practice. 

The name of the first pilgrim is variously spelled as Fa-Hicn 
(Legge); Fa-hian (Laidlay, Beal); and Fa-Hsicji (Giles and 
Watters). In this volume Legge's spelling has been adeq^ted, 
omitting the long vowel mark, wJiich is not used by the other 
scholars named. 

Fa-hien\s work, entitled Fo-kuo-ki (or ^ Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms'), covers the period from a.d. 399 to 414.^ 

The early French version by Messrs. R<'musat, Klaproth, and 
I^andresse (1836) was translated into English by J. W. Laidlay, 
and published anonymously at Calcutta in 1848, with additional 
notes and illustrations, which still deserve to be consulted. 

Mr. Beal issued an independent version in a small volume, 
entitled Buddhist Pilgrims, published in 1869, which was dis- 
figured by many errors. His amended and much improved 
rendering appeared in the first volume of Buddhist Records of 
the Western World (Triibners Oriental Series, Boston, 1885); 
but the notes to the earlier version were not reprinted in full. 

The translation by Mr. Giles, w^hich appeared at London and 


French 

version. 


Beafs 

versions. 


^ M. Chavannes Fun, p. 

53) agrees with Legge and Watters 


tliat Faduen began his travels in 
a.d. 399. 


Giles's 

version. 



Txjgpe's 

version. 


Name of 

Hiiiei. 

'Isunu:. 


Julien's 
and Beai’s 
versions. 
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Shanghai in 1877, is intermediate in date between Mr. Beal’s 
two versions : and the notes, which are largely devoted to 
incisive (*riticisins on the curly work of hir. Beal, contain little 
to liolp the reader who desires to study the pilgrim’s observations 
from an Indian point of view. But Mr. Cliles’s scarce little* 
volume is of value as an indejicndent rendering of the difficult 
Chinese text by a highly qualified linguist. Certain errors in 
his work Avere corrected by Watters in his articles 'Fa-hsien 
and his English Translators’, in the China Review, vol. viiw 

I'ht; latest translation, that of Dr. J^'gge (Oxford, Clarendon 
Pre ss, ISSfi). is on th<* wluJe the most serviceable; the author 
liaviu" had the of ii.sing his predecessors’ labours. 

'rh(‘ notes, howevi r. ie -ve much to be desired. The final 
fraiislatioji nl* Fa-hien\s Travels^ equipped with an up-to-date 
commentary ad(‘(]U.aloly fiilfilliup; the requirements of both 
C’hine.se e.ud Indian sehohirship, has not yet appeared; and the 
produutioii of sueh a work by a single writer is almost impos- 
sible. 

The proper spelling of Hiuen T.v.iig’s name has been the 
subject of eon.siderable disiuission ; and the variation in practice 
has been and still is, v(*rv gv^'at.^ 

'fhe question may lui considered as settled, so far as sueli 
mdler^ can he settled,!)) tJu ruling of Professor (liavannes 
that ^deux orthogiaphes sont admissible^ ; on bien Tortliographe 
seientifique Hiuti-Tsan^, ou bien Torthographe <‘onforiJie a la 
prenoneiation pekinoise ilinvji tcfwajig [=r:~f/omag in Kngli.sh] 
ll uju -l, of c*()ur;;e, be remembered that to a French reader the 
initial // i.- in |’raeti<!e silent. l^rofess<»r dc- [-.acouperie also 
held that I linen d'.sang was tlie best mode of s|>elling tlic name, 
anrl I havti therefore adojited it. Mr Beal’s spelling, Hiuen 
Tsiang, which his books have mad(‘ more or less familiar to 
English readers, is m arly the same. 

M. Stanislas Julien’s great work, which included a French 
vi rsioii of both tlie Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang vols., 
Pa.iS, has never been superseded; but it is now very 

scarce and (liflicuU to obtain. Mr. Beal’s English version of the 
Tnirels appeared in 18S.) in the volumes already cited; and 
was followed in 1888 by a translation of the Lijc\ The notes 
were supplied to a large extent by Hr. Burgess. 'I’he student 
ot Indian history fiiid.s himself eonipclled sometirm^s to consult 
both the hreiieh and English versions. Tlie eommeritary in 
both is now' out of date*; but the deficiencies have been suj)- 
plif d in considerable measure by a work compiled by the late 


J Hioupn Thsang (JuHcn and 
vyadc;, Huan Chwang (Mayersk 
Clw.ai,; CWylie. fliuon 
( Iter I , I Isuan Ch wang 
Hiujuu /rwan (Nanjio^, 


yiian Chwang (Rhys Davids^ This 
list (7. K A. iS’., 1892, p. 3H7) might 
be extended. Sec Watters, i, 6. 

® lidufimuo ^minenUy Addenda, 

p. 202. 
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Mr. Watters, entitled On Yuan Chwangs Travels in India (R. As. 

Soc., 1904-5, 2 vols.). An adequate annotated translation of 
the Life anH Travels of Hiucn Tsang would require the co-opera- 
^tion of a syndicate of scholars. The first draft of his book, the 
Ta Tang-Hsi-yu-chif ^Records of Western Lands of the Great 
T&ng Period,* was presented to the Emperor in 646, but the 
book, as we have it now, was not completed until 6 tS. It was 
apparently copied and circulated in MS. in its early form during 
the afithor’s life, and for some time after. There are several 
editions, which present considerable variations in both the text 
and the supplementary notes and explanations. The ‘Han-shan * 
recension, which seems to be the only one hitherto known to 
Western scholars, is subst/mtially a modern Soochow reprint of 
an edition of the Ming period. Three other editions were con- 
sulted by Mr. Watters, who has noted the more important 
variant readings {On Yuan C/ifva?ig, ch. iV The pilgrjin*s route 
can be traced by the help of the Itinerary and maps added by 
the author of this history to the second volume of Mr. Watters’s 
book. 

Students should not forget the fact that Bk {rktuni) x, xi, and Inferior 
xii of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels are far inferior in authority to the authority 
earlier books. Mr. Watters’s observations are as follows ; — x 
^According to the Records the pilgrim jirocccded from Malakuta 
to Scng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the Life represents him as merely 
hearing of that country. If wc had only the Records we should 
be at liberty to believe that he proceeded to Ceylon, and re- 
turned thence to Dravida, But it is j)erhaps better to regard 
him as writing about Malakuta and Ceylon from information 
given to him in Dravida, and from books. I’here seems to be 
much in Chnan x and xi that is not genuine, and it may be 
observed that in e<'rtain old texts like C these two chmm are 
given without mention of Picn-ehi as eompiler. They are also, 
together Avith Chnan xii, marked by the character //?, meaning 
doubtful. It does not seem, therefore, to be necessary to dwell 
much on the curious legends and d(\scriptioiis given in this part 
of the Records* (vol. II, p. 2,S3). 

The small work descriptive of the mission of Song-jnni and Soug-yun 
Hwei-Saiig, early in the sixth century^ has i>fi*n translated by 
Mr. Beal in the first vtdiime of Records, A revised critical ^ 
translation in IVcnch, fully annotated, has been published by 
M. Chavamies ^ 

The itinerary of U-k’ong (Ou-k’on§), who travelled in the 


de Song Yun dans 
VVdydna et le Gandhdra (51H-22 
p. C.), in Bull, de Vkcole Fr, d'Kx- 
irhM-OrmrU (Hanoi, lfK)3). This 
excellent work conUuns notices of 
many other early pilgrims, includ- 


ing Che iTiong (Tell c-n long), who 
quitted Cliina in n, 404 only five 
years later than Fa-hirn (p. 53) ; 
and Fa-youg, who started ihiA.u. 
420. 
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Sixty 
pilgrims ii 
seventh 
(•cntur>. 


I-tsing. 


eighth century, has been translated by Messrs. Sylvain L^vi and 
Chavannes.’ . 

The latter scholar has published (Pans, 1894) an admirably 
edited version of a work by I-tsing (Yi-tsing), entitled Les^ 
Religieux aninenis qui allcrent chercher la loi dans les pays d* Occident^ 
which gives an account of no less than sixty Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims who visited India in the latter half of the seventh 
cenliiry. 

l-tsing, who died in a.i>. 71^^, at the age of seventy-nine, was 
hiirjself a pilgrim cf no siiiall distinction. ^This great monk, 
no less famous in ih< Huddhist world of China than Iliuen 
d'hsc.ng Aviih whon? Mrc more familiar, was pre-eminently 
a schol.ir and the best Sanskritist amongst tlif^ Chinese pilgrims 
wht'se writings have yet reached us. His stay at the centres of 
learning' in tin- Hindu colonies of Sunialra, and ten years* study 
at the uni\'<n:^itv of Nalanda under the grcate.sl prof(‘ssor.s of the 
time, gave liini an intimate knowletlge of the methods of the 
teacliiiig of Sanskrit and the comp] ^le curriculum in vogue in 
lliosc days, and enabled him to describe them in faithful detail, 
hlie iniique trcalment of the subject f »rrns the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Ixrcords of Huddhisf Pradices in India,' His interesting 
work, .1 Record of ihc liuddhisl h '^gion as Practised in huha and 
the Malay Jrc/k/zcA/go (^ \. n. (>71—9.5), has been skilfully translated 
l\y Dr. J. Takakusii (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 189b). Tliis book, 
wl ilc invahiablc for the history of Buddliism and Sanskrit litera- 
tma-. ‘onlribute ^ little to the materials for political history. 


* toiirnni Asiatiqve,^ 

^ ./, ajid Vror, A. S, i?., I9il, p, 8(H>, 



CHAPTER II 


THE DYNASTIES BEFORE ALEXANDER 
600 w. c. TO 326 n.c. 

The political history of India begins for an orthodox Historv 
Hindu more than three thousand years before the Cliristian 
era with the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, logy, 
between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandii, as related in 
the vast epic known as the Maliabharata.^ But the modern 
critic fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and is con- 
strained to travel down the stream of time much farther before 
he comes to an anchorage of solid fact. In order to be avail- 
able for the purpose of history, events must be susceptible of 
arrangement in definite chronological order, and capable of 
being dated approximately, if not c^xactly. Facts to which 
dates cannot be assigned, although they tnay l)e invaluable for 
the purposes of ethnology, philology, and other s(‘icnces, are 
of no use to the historian. Modern research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highest scientific value concern- 
ing prehistoric India, but the impossibility of assigning dates 
to the phenomena discovered excludes them from the domain 
of the historian, whose vision cannot pass the line which sepa- 
rates’ the dated from the undated. 

That line, in the case of India, may be drawn, at the Beginning 
earliest, through the middle of the seventh century b.c. ; 
period of progress, marked by the development of maritime 
commcHT, and probably by the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the art of writing. Up to about that time the inhabitants of 
India, even the most intellectual races, seem to have been 
generally ignorant of the art of writing, and to have been 

' The epoch of the Kaliyuga, more than six centuries later (Cun- 
310S B.c., IS usually identified with niughara, Indian Eras^ pp. 6 -IB), 
the era of Yudliish hira, and the See Fleets ,/. R, .^4. 
date of the Mahabh&rata war. But and li. Sharnosastry, Gavdm Ayana 
certain astronomers date the war (Mysore, 1908). 
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Sixteen 
states in 
N. India. 


obliged to trust to highly trained memory for the transmission 
of kiioM’ledge.^ . 

In those days Vtast territories were still covered hy forest, 
the home of countless wild beasts and scanty tribes of savage* 
men ; while regions of great extent in Northern India had 
been occupied for untold centuries by more or less civilized 
communities of the higher races who, from time to time, 
during the unrecorded past, had pierced the mountiiin baniers 
of the north-western frontier. Practically nothing is ascer- 
tained concerning the immigration of the possibly' equally 
advanced Dravidian races who entered India, wo know not 
how, whex’c, or whence, spread over tin? plateau of the Deccan, 
and extended to the extremity of the Peninsula. Our slender 
stock of knowledge is limited to the fortunes of the vigorous 
races, speaking an Aryan tongue, who poured down from the 
mountains of tlie Hindu Kush and Pamirs, filling the plains 
of the Panjab and the upper basin of the Ganges with a 
sturdy and x,uick-witted popuiation, ui'.qut'stionably superior 
to the aboriginal races of those rcgi 'us. The settled couiitry 
between the Himalaya mountains ami the Narbada river was 
divided into a mnlcitudc of independent states, some mon- 
archies 3'ul some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to 
any paramount po'ver, secluded from the outer world, and 
free to fight among tlicmsolves. The ntost ancient literary 
traditions, compiled probably in the fourth or fifth century 
jj. c., but looking back to an older time, enumerate sixteen of 
such states or powers, extending from Gandhara, on the 


' J. Kennedy, ‘The Karly Com- 
merce of India witli Babylon ; 700- 
:m u.c: (J. 11, A, /S., 1808, pp. 24.1- 
88); Biihler, ‘Indische Talaeo- 
graphie ’ {Urundrm fndo-Ar, Phil, 
und Alt,, Strusaburgt 1998; transl. 
as Appendix to /nd. Ant., vol. 
xxxiii (1904*)); ‘On the Ortgin of 
the Brahma and Kharosthi Alphor 
bets’ (two papers, in iSvV-6. Akad. 
irm. Wien, 1895; Hoernle, ‘An 
Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, 
Paper, and Birchbark ’ {J, A. S, B., 
vol, part I, 1900), I have not 
seen a Dutch ork by Holle, 
Oud- m Nmm-lndmhe A IphaheUm, 


Batavia, 1882, cited in J. U. A, S., 
1911, p. 870. 'I’he art of writing 
may have been introduced by mer- 
chants on the south-western coast 
as early as the eighth century n. c,, 
or even before that time. The 
knowledge of the art seems to have 
gradually spread to the north, 
where probably it became widely 
known during the seventh century. 
But, of course, no data exist for 
accurate chronology. So much is 
clear that writing must have been 
known long before the appearance 
of the earliest extant inscriptions 
in the third century b. c. 
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extreme north-west of the Panjab, comprising the modern 
districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, to Avanti or Malwa, 
with its capital Ujjain, which still retains its ancient name 
unchanged.^ 

The works of ancient Indian writers from which our his- Religion 
torical data are extracted do not ordinarily profess to be h^torv. 
histoi'ies, and arc mostly religious treatises of various kinds. 

In such compositions the religious element necessaiily takes 
the foremost place, and the secular affairs of the world 
occupy -a very subordinate position. The particulars of 
political history incidentally recorded refer in consequence 
chiefly to the countries most prominent in the development 
of Indian religion. 

The systems which we call Jainism and Buddhism had Jainism 
their roots in the forgotten speculations (ff the prehistoric 
past; but, as we know them, were founded respectively by hism. 
Yardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha. Both these 
philosophers, who were for many years contemporary, were 
born, lived, and died in or near the kingdom of Magadha, 
the modern South Bihar. Mahavira, the son of a nobleman ’ 
of Vaisali, the famous city nortli of the Ganges, was nearly re- 
lated to the royal family of Magadha, and died at Pawa, in the 
modern district of Patna, within the territory of that kingdom. 

Gautama Buddha, altliough born farther north, in the 
Sakya territory at the foot of the Nepal lulls,® underwent his 
most memorable spiritual experiences at Bodh Gaya in Ma- 
gadha, and .spent many years of his ministry within the limits 
of that state. The Buddhist and Jain books, therefore, tell 
us much about the Vrijjian confederacy, of which Vaisali was 
the capital,® and about Magadha, with its subordinate king- 
dom of Anga (Bhagalpur). 

* The complete list will be found other scholars can admit, 
in Rhy.s Davids’s Buddhist India, p. * Thfe iiakya territory, to the 

23. The &st two chapters of that north of the modern BasH and 
work fiirnish full references to the Gorakhpur Districts, was a de- 
PlUi texts which gpve information pendency of Kosala. ‘ The Blessed 

atout Uie clans and states in the One also is of Kosala ’ (R<x:khill, 

fifth and sixth centuries. Professor Uf» of the Buddha, p. 114). See 
pys Davids is inclined to attri- also JStaka No. 465 (Cambridge 
bute higher antiquity to the Pali transL, iv, 92), 

Buddhist scriptures than some * Basftr or Basarh (N. lot. 25’ 
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Kosala 

and 


Kings of 
Magadha* 


The neighbouring realm of Kosala, the modern kingdom 
of Oudh, was closely connected with Magadha by^niany ties ; 
and its capital Sravasti (Savatthi)^ situated on the upi>er 
course of the llapti near the foot of the hills, was the reputed 
scene of many of Biiddha^s most striking discourses.^ 

In the sixth century b.c. Kosala appears to have occupied 
the rank afterwards attained by Magadha, and to, have 
enjoyed precedence as the premier state of Upper India. It 
is therefore mentioned as often as the rival power. At the 
beginning of the historical period, the smaller kingdom of 
Kasi, or Benares, apparently had lost its indej}endence, and 
had been annexed by Kosahi, with which its fortunes were 
indissolubly hound up. The lesser state owes its fame in the 
ancient books not only to its connexion with its powerful 
neighbour, but also to its being one of the nio^t sacred 
spots in Buddhist church history, the scene of Biiddha^s 
earliest- public preacliing, where he first ‘turned the wheel of 
th^ Law ’. 


The reputation for special saneil y enjoyed by both Benares 
and Gaya in Magadha among orthodox Brahmanical Hindus 
adds little to the detailed information available, whicJi is 
maiiii} derived from the writings of Jains and Buddhists, 
vvlu) were e^ieemeo as heretics by the worshippers of the old 
gods. But the Brahmanical Puranas, compiled centuries 
later m honour of the orthodox deities,^ happily include lists 


.'^9', E. long. S';, and the neigh 
bouring village of Bakhira, in th 
District of Muzaffarpur, situates 
about i?7 miles a little west of nortl 
from 1 atna, undoubtedly represen 
the ancient Vaisilli ^V. A. Smith 
‘ Vaisali,’ J, It. A. 1902, pp. ‘2«7 
88), See Dr. Bloch’s ‘ Excavation 
at Basarh’, ArchamL S. Annua 
AW, 1903- i, pn. 81-122. 

It is difficult to resist the ne\ 
evidence, in favour of the ide«tifica 
tion of Sravasti with, the ruins a 
Saheth-maheth in North-m Oudh 
on the boundary of the Donda an< 
Bahraich Districts, which is sum 
marized in J.HA.A., 1909, pp 
1066^; but the fact remains tha 
ine jfte does n. agree with thi 
Itineraries of Fa-hien and Hiuei 


T.sang, who indicate a site higher 
up the course of the Rapti in Nepal* 
as formerly advocatecl by ‘me in 
J, ILA.S., 1898, pp. 502-31, with 
map, and ibid., 1900, pp. 1-24. 1 
cannot bring myself to accept the 
supposed error in both pilgrim's ac- 
counts without some explanation. 
The statement that four .villages 
known to have been near I:$rllva8tl 
can be identified with four villages 
in the immediate neighbourhoMof 
Saheth-Maholh needs to be sup- 
ported in detail. 

* The oldest of the Puranas, the 
Matsya, probably dates from the 
third century after Christ in its 
present fonn, and the Vfiyu from 
the first half of the fourth century. 
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of the Buddhist and other kings of Magadha^ which had 
become, before the time of their compilation, the recognized 
centre both religious and political of India ; and so it happens 
that the Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmauical books combined 
tell us much about the history of Magadha, Anga, Kosala, 

Kasi, and Vaisali, while they leave us in the dark concerning 
the fo^unes of most other parts of India. 

In the Puranic lists the earliest dynasty which can claim Sai^unaga 
historical reality is that known as the Saisuuaga, from 
name of .its founder Sisunaga. 

He was, apparently, the king, or Raja, of a petty state, c. 600 u. c. 
corresponding roughly with the present PatJia and Gayii 
Districts; his capitiil being Rajagriha (Kajgir), among the 
hills near Gaya. Nothing is known about his history, except 
the statement that he placed his son in Benares, and himself 
took up his abode at Girivraja near Rajagriha. The second, 
third, and fourth kings, likewise, are mere rMues. 

The first monarch about whom anything substantial is Bimbisara 
known is Bimbisara, orSrenika, the fifth of his line. He is 
credited with the building of New Rajagriha, the outer town 
to the north of the ring of hills encircling the ancient fort ; 
and with the annexation of Anga, the small kingdom to the 
east, corresponding with the modern district of Bhagalpur, 
and probably including Monghyr (Mungir),* The annexa- 
tion of Anga was the first step taken by the kingdom of 
Magadha in its advance to greatness and the position of 
supreqiacy which it attiiined in the following century ; so that 
Bimbisara may be regarded as the real founder of the Ma- 
gadhan imperial power. He strengthened his position by 
matrimonial alliances with the more powerful of the neigh- 

* Jacobi, /mfrofiltvol. xxii,i!7. B. A', liW.4-6, which gives references to 

R^glrissituatedinN. lat. £. earlier publications, and is ac- 
long. 36', about N£. from Gayfi, compoaied by a good map. But 
andSSE. from Patna. The very an- the researches at this must interest- 
cient town within the circle of hills ing spot amount only to a pre- 
is believed to have been founded by limiuary reconnaissance, 'fhorough 
the mythical king, Jarasandha, and exploration would require the work 
was ^o known as KuSfigarapura. of several seasons. Very little has 
The mMttrustworthyaccountofthe been done yet to reveal the secrets 
»tensive site is that by D. J. H. of the most ancient sites in Inffia. 

Marshall in Ann. Jitp, At 8. India, 
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Deva- 

datta. 


bouring staU's^ taking one consort from the royal family of 
Kosala, and another from the influential Lichchfjiavi clan at 
Vaisali.^ The latter lady was the mother of Ajatasatrii, 
also called Kunika, or Kuniya, the son who v/as selected 
as heir-apparent and crown prince. If our authorities may 
be believed, the reign of Bimbisara lusted for twenty- 
eight years j and it is said that, towards its close, he rssigned 
the royal power into the hands of his favourite son, and 
retired into private life. But the young prince was impatient, 
and could not bear to await the slow process of nature. 
Well -attested testinnni}’^ brands him as a parricide, and 
accused him of having done his father to death by the agonies 
of starvation. 

Orthodox Buddhist tradition aflirms that this hideous 
crime was instigated by Dcvad.itta, Buddha^s co isin, who 
figures in the legends as a malignant plotter and wicked 
schismatie 'out ecclesiastical rancour may be suspected of 
t .e responsibility for this accusation, Devadatta certainly 
ref sed to accept the ^'aching oi Gautama, and, preferring 
that of ‘ the fvjrmer Buddhas became the founder and head 
of a rival sec:, which still survived in the seventh century 
after C tirist.'* 


Schism has aluays been esteemed by the orthodox a deadly 


' The Lichchhavi.s orcupy a pru- 
iniiiLut place in the Du<ldlii,st ec- 
dcsiaolical logeiuls. The Jains 
spell the name as Lechchhaki Pra- 
krit, LechchhuT) (Jacobi, <S'. If. E.^ 
xxii, M6). For the Tibetan affini- 
ties f f 11 le Lichchhavis see J/ul. A nt . , 
p. ^33. 

• Rhys Davids, Buddhist IndUi^ 
p. 1 4* ; Rock hill, Liff of the Jiuddtia, 
PP; 140, 91?, from Tibetan sources. 

These Jicretics were seen l»y 
Pa-hien at Sravasti in or about 
A.D. 40.>. * There are also com- 

panies of the followers oS Deva- 
datta still existing; Ihey regu- 
larly make offerings .o the three 
previous Buddhas, but not to 

Gautama] Bud- 
dha ’ ( Traveh, eh. xxii, in Legge’s 
version. All i ho versions agree as 
to tne faetj. .lu the seventh cen- 
tury Hiuen /sang found three 


monasteries of Devadatta's sect 
in Kariiasuvarna, Bengal (BeaU 
HeamLn, ii, 201 ; Life, p. 131), 
Detailed legends con<‘ernig Deva- 
d/itta will be found in RcKJchill’s 
Life of the Buddha (see lnd6x), and 
the disciplinary rules of his order 
on p. 87 of that work. The fact 
that Asoka twice repaired the stupa 
of Kanakamuni, one of * the pre- 
vious Buddhas*, proves that re- 
verence for those saints was not 
incompatible with devotion to the 
teaching of their successor, Gau- 
tama (Nigliva Pillar inscription, in 
Asoka^ the Buddhist Emperor of 
India, 2nd. ed. , p. 200). Veiy little 
is known about the teaching of •the 
previous Buddlias Three of them 
seem to iiave been real personfi,i 
namely, Krakuchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, and KSi^yapa. 
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sin, and in all ages the unsuccessful hei'etic has been branded 
as a villain, by the winning sect. Such, pi-obably, is the 
ori^n of the numerous tales concerning the villanies of 
Devadatta, including the supposed incitement of his princely 
patron to commit the crime of parricide. 

There seems to be no doubt that both Vardhamana Maba- 
^ra, the founder of the system known as Jainism, and 
Gautama, the last Buddha, the founder of Buddhism as 
known to later ages, were preaching in Magadha during the 
reign of Bimbisara, although it is difficult to reconcile tradi- 
tional dates. 

The Jain saint, who was a near relative of Bimbisara’s Deatit of 
queen, the mother of Ajatasatru, probably passed away 
towards the close of Bimbisara’s reign ; while the death of Buddha. 
Gautama Buddha occurred in the early years of tlie reign of 
Ajatasatru, not much later. There is reason to believe that 
the latter event took place in or about the yf;a* 487 n.c.^ 

Gautama Buddha w'as certainly an old man wlien Ajata- Interview 
satru, or Kunika, as the Jains call him, came to the throne 
about 602 or 500 b.c. ; and he had at least one interview with taSatru. 
that king. 

One of the most ancient Buddhist documents narrates in 
detail the story of a visit paid to Buddha by Ajatasatru, who 
is alleged to have expressed remorse for his crime, and to 
have professed his faith in Buddha, who accepted his con- 
fession of sin. The concluding passage of the tale niay he 
quoted hs an illustration of an ancient Buddhist view of the 
relations between Church and State. 

^ And when he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said 
to the Blessed One: ‘^Most excellent. Lord, most excellent ! 

Just as if a man were to set up that which has been thrown 
down, or were to reveal that which is hidden away, or w'ere 
to point out the right road to him wh6 has gone astray, or 
were to bring a lamp into the darkness so that those who 
have eyes could see external forms — ^just even so, Lord, has 
the truth been made known to me, in many a figure, by the 
Blessed One. And now I betake myself, Lord, to the Blessed 

*For the uncertain chronology, see Appendix C at the end of this 
chapter. 
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One as iny refuge, to the Truth, and to the Order. May 
the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, from 
this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken *hls refuge in 
them. Sin has overcome me. Lord, weak and foolish and 
wrong that 1 am, in that for the sake of sovranty, I put to 
death my father, that righteous man, that righteous king! 
May the Blessed One accept it of me. Lord, that I do so 
acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in future, I may 
restrain myself.” 

c £f Verily, O king, it was sin that overtaime you in acting 
thus. But inas)nuch as you look uj)on it as sin, and confess 
it according to wha< is right, we accept your 'confession as to 
that. 

‘‘•For that, O king, is custom in the discipline of tlie 
noble ones, that whosoever looks upon his fault as a fault, 
and riglitfuliy confesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in 
future.^’ 

‘When lie had thus spoken, A’fitasatru the king said to 
the Blessed One, “Now, Lord, we would fain go. We are 
inisj, ami there is much t<; do.” 

‘ “ Do, O king, whatever seemeth to thee fit.’'* 

‘Then A^ritasatru the kiiig, pleased and delighted with 
the words of the Bh'ssed One, arose from his seat, and bowed 
to the Blessed One, and keeping him <>n the right hand as he 
him, departed tl'ence. 

‘Now ‘lie B]es.sed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king 
had gone, addressed the brethren, and said: “'^riiis king, 
brethren, was deeply affected, he was touched in heart. If, 
hictliren, the king had not put his father to death, that 
rightc'ous man, and righteous king, then would the clear and 
spotless eye for the truth have arisen in him, even as he sat 
here.” 

‘ Thus spake the Blessed One. The brethren were pleased 
and deliglited at his words.’ ^ 


It is dithcult to sympathize with the pleasure and delight 
of t!)c brethren. The stern and feai’less reprobation of a 


^ 1 ranslated trorn iho ^finaitva- 
phala by I'rof Hliys Davids in 
f>ialoirueso/tfw Ihulaha^ p.94. 
1 liHvo used tho ordinary spelling 
AjaUi-ijitru instead of Ayata^attu, 
as in the JHuloauea^ Tfiroughont 
this worh t Sanskrit forms are 
gcTicrally ernpioyed for the sake of 
uiiiforinily. the Tibetan version 


of the Sutra is translated by Rock- 
hill {Life^ p. 95, foU,). Tne visit 
is depicted in a bas-relief from the 
stupaof Harhut (Bharhut, Bharaut)» 
exccuteil probably about jb. c. 
(Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut^ 
pi. xvi; Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 14, fig. 
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deed of exceptional atrocity which we should expect from 
a great morjil teacher is wholly wanting in Buddha’s w'ords, 
and is poorly compensated for by the politeness of a courtier. 
Whatever be the reader’s judgement concerning the sincerity 
of the royal penitent, or tlie moral courage of his father 
confessor, it seems to he clear from the unanimity of 
Buddhist tradition that the crime on which the story is bused 
really occurred, and that Ajatasatru slew his father to gain 
a throne. But when the Ceylonese chronicler asks us to 
believe that he was followed in due course by four other 
parricide kings, of whom the last was dethroned by his 
minister, with the approval of a justly indignant people, it is 
difficult to accept the sbiteinent as true, although the history 
of Parthia presents a nearly exact parallel in the siiccession 
of three parricide monarchs.^ 

The crime by which he won the throne naturally involved War with 
Ajatasatru in war with the aged king oi Kosulu, whose 
sister, the .lUeen of the murdered Biinbisara, is alleged to 
have died from grief. Fortune in the contest inclined, now 
to one side, and now to another ; and on one occasion, it is 
said, Ajatasatru was carried away as a prisoner in chains to 
his opponent’s capital. Ultimately peace was concluded, and 
a princess of Kosala was given in marriage to the king of 
Magadha. The facts of the struggle are ol)Scure, being 
wrapped up in legendary matter from which it is impossible to 
disentangle them ; but the probability is that Ajatasatru won 
for Magadha a decided preponderance over its neighbour of 
Kosala. It is certain that the latter kingdom is nut again 
mentioned as an independent power, and that in the fourth 
century b.c. it formed an integral part of the Magadhan 
empin;. 

The ambition of Ajatasatru, not satisfied with the hnmilia- Conquest 
tion of Kosala, next induced hinr**» ufidertake the conquest Vaisali 

‘ Mah&vamki, cb. iv. The Par- with having ‘ ruled the country for 
thiaii kings were Orodes. Phraates eighty years according to the laws 
IV, and Phraates V (Von Gut- of his father’, who is represented 
Schmid, Oesohichte Irana, p. 1 10). as having been a devout Jain, re- 
Local Jain tradition in South BihSr six>nsible for many buildings.at 
ignores the accusation of parricide, BhSgalpur and elsewhere {Ind. 
and credits Kdpika or AjStaiatru Ant., xxxi (1902), p, 71). 

U 2 
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Kyunda- 
tion of 
Piitali- 
piitra. 


M.assai'r j 
of Iho 
l^akyaa. 


of the country to the north of the Ganges, now known as 
Tirhut, in which the Lichchhavi clan, famous -in Buddhist 
legend, and probably of Tibetan origin, then occupied a 
prominent position. The invasion was successful ; the 
Lichchhavi eapitid, Vaisali, was occupied, and Ajatasatru 
became master of his maternal grandfather’s territory.^ It 
may be presumed that tlie invader carried his victorious arms 
to their natural limit, the foot of the mountains, and that 
from this time the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalaya became suln’ect, more, or less directly', to the 
suzc>‘aiiity of Magadha. 

The victfn* erected a fortress at the village of Patali on the 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence w'ith the Ganges 
to curb his Lichchhavi opponents. The foundath ns of a city 
nestling undt'r the shi;lter of tlie fortress were laid by his 
s^randson Udayu. The city so founded, including settlements 
of ^••lri(nls ages, not precisely on one site, was known 
V riously as Kusumapura, Fusi.papura, or Patuliputra, and 
rapidly dev('lopc(i in si/e and magnificence; until, under the 
Muuiya ('yeasty', it became the capital, not only of Magadha, 
but of India.^ 

Biidd.ia, as has been mentioned Jilmve, dual in the reign of 
Ajatasatru, in the eighth year of the reign, according to the 
Mdhdcarnm, which cannot be relied on for details.® Shortly 
before his deatli, Kapilavastn, his ancestral home, was 


’ According to the Jains, the 
iii./llR-r of Ajiila^atru was Chellana, 
daughter Clietaka, Raja of 
Vaisali (Jacobi, Ivtrod,^ S, B. 
vol. xxii 1 . According to the Tibetan 
Ihdva^ she was named VasavT, and 
was the niece of Gop;ila (Rockhill, 
Lip' of fJir Jhifldha, p. (jS). 

'^Thc n uHcs Kusurnapura and 
PujJipapura are synonymous, both 
meaning ‘ Flower ^own; 'patali 
ine/nis ‘ Irumpel-liowcr \ Bif/nonia 
I’lie stt>rv of the tWtress 
is told in the Buddhist * Book of 
the Great Dec'ease’ {Mahd pari- 
•nU^nna ’ n), of which the 
lijjcbm vcr^iion is summarized by 
llockhilh r.p. ('it., p. m. The 
building of the city by Udaya is 


attested by the Vayu • Parana. 
Asoka made Pataliputra the per- 
manent capital (Hiuen Tsang, in 
Beal, Records, ii. but it was 
already the royal residence in the 
time of his grandfather, Chandra- 
gupta, when Megasthenes visited it. 
The sites of the capitals occupied 
by different kings probably were 
not quite identical. 

*'lne Tibetan books allege that 
Buddha died five years after the 
accession of Ajata^atru, who reigned 
forthirty two years (Rockhill, lAfsof 
the Buddha, pp. 91, i^33). All sucii 
details are unreliable, whether m 
the books of Ceylonorof othcrcoutih 
tries. 
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captured by Virudhaka, king of Kosala, who is alleged to 
have perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the Sakya clan to 
which Buddha belonged. The story is so thickly encrusted 
with miraculous legend that the details of the event cannot 
be ascerfciincd, but the coating of miracle was probably 
deposited upon a basis of fact, and u e may believe that the 
Sakyas#sufforcd much at the hands of Virfidhaka.^ 

If the chronology adopted in this chapter be even approxi- Persian 
matcly correct, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru must be regarded 
as the contemporaries of Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, 
autocrat of the Persian Empire from 521 to 485 n.c. 

Darius, who was a very capable ruler, employed his oflicers 
in the exploration of a great part of Asia by means of 
various expeditions. 

One of these expeditions was dispatched at some tlate later e. aoo u.c. 
than 516 u.o. to prove the feasibility of a passage by sea 
from the mouth of the Indus to Persia. The commander, 

Skylax of Karyanda in Karia, managed somehow to e([uip 
a squadron on the waters of the Panjab rivers in the 
Gandhara country, to make his way down to the ocean, and 
ultimately, in the thirtieth month, to reai;h the Red Sea. The 
particulars of his advent\irous voyage have been lost, but we 
know that the information collected was of sucli value that, 
by utilizing it, Darius was enabled to annex the I?idus valley, 
and to send his fleets into the Indian Ocean. 'Hie archers 
from India formed a valuable element in the army <»i’ Xerxes, 
and shdred the defeat of Mardonius at Plataca (47'9 b. c.). 

The coiMjUcrcd provinces u'cre formed into a separate The 
satrapy, the twentieth, which was considered the richest and saf^py 
most populous |)rovince of the empire. It paid the enoinnous 
tribute of 360 Euboie taleut.s of gold-dust, or 185 hundred- 
weights, worth fully a million sterling, and constituting 
about one-third of the total bullion iWenue t)f the Asiatic 

*The story is in all the books A ntupdiU s in the 7'am/, Nepfd 
aboni. Buddhism. Rhys Davids (Calcutta, l*K)l, beinp^ vol. xxvi, 

{Buddhist Indifi, 11) gives refer- part 1, <»f ArchaaoL 
ences to the Pali authorities. For Imp. Series)^ and HiLstings's EnmcL 
the site and remains of Kapilavastu, of Religion and Bthirs, s, v. ^ 
see Mukherji and A. Smith, 
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provinces. Although the ex.ict limits of the Indian satrapy 
cannot be determined, we know that it was distinct from 
Aria (Herfit), Arachosia (Knndahilr), and Gandaria (North- 
Avestern Pan jab). It must have comprised, therefore, the 
course of tlie Indus from Kalabagli to the sea, including the 
Avhole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
the Paujfib east of tlie Indus. But Avheii Alexander hivaded 
the country, nearly two centuries later, the Indus was the 
boundary bctAATcn th^' Persian empire and India, and both 
tlu Panjab and Sind were governed by numeroAis native 
princes.^ In ancient times the courses of the rivers were 
(juite diff(‘rent from Avhat they now are, and vast tracts in 
Sind and the Panjab, now desolate, AA"cre then rich and 
prosperous,^ This fact largely explains the surprising value 
of the tribute paid by the twentieth satrapy. 

When Ajatasatnds blood-stained lib* ended {rir. 475 b.c.), 
he A\as succeeded, according to the Pnrnnas, by a son named 
Darsaka, who Ava.s in turn succcedf'd by his son Udaya.'^ 


' Voyage of Skylux (Jlvrod. iv, 
1-»). Hic Ihripliis^ attributed to 
Sk> i < though really writlei. be- 
tween .03S Trid SS.j docs not 

treat of India (^Muiler, (teor/r. Onjeri 
.^finnres^ vol. i, pp. xliv, L>()-f)). 
The city of Kaspaiyros in the 
Paktyaii land {TlaKTviK^ 75 ), from 
which Skylux began his voyage, is 
called Kaspapyros, a city of the 
Gandharians, by Hekataios. The 
site cannot identified, and it is ini- 
p.j.ssible to say whicli fonn of the 
name is correct. Gandhara was 
the modern Peshawar District and 
some adjacent territory. Kaspa- 
tyros, or Kaspapyros, has nothing 
to do with Kashmir, a?; many writers 
have supposed (Stein, Riljatarnn- 
ffini, trans. ii. 3oS). For satrapies 
see Herod, iii. 88 10<5, especially 
The FiUbox talent tweighed 
'i7*(i]b. avoirdupois; 360 talents 
20,73(5 lb., which, assuming silver 
to be w'orth five shillings (quarter 
of a sovereign) an ounce, or £i per 
IV)., and th -.itio of silver to gold 
to be as 13 to 1, would be worth 
£1<^U8,97'\ If the Euboic talent 
be taken as equivalent to 78, not 
70, the figures given by 


Herodotus will tally, 360 gold 
talents •~‘t,(>80 talents of silver; 
the total bullion revenue for the 
Asiatic provinces (including a small 
part, of Libya in Africa) was 14,560 
silver talents (^Cunningliam, Coin^ 
of Ancunt India^ pp. 19, 14, 26, 

;io). 

India is not included in the list 
of provinces in the Bchistun in- 
scrq)tion of 51 6 b. r., but is included 
in the lists in the Persepolis and 
Naksh-i- Rustam inscriptions. The 
last-named record, inscribed on the 
sepulchre of Darius, is the fullest 
(Rawlinson, Herodotus^ voL ii, p. 
403, note; iv, 177, 207). 

For the Indian contingent in 
Xerxes anny, clad m cotton gar- 
ments, and armed with canc bows 
and iron-tipped cane arrows, see 
Herod, vii. 65. The fact that the 
Indian troops used iron in 480 d.c. 
is worth noting. 

* Raverty, ‘'fhe Mihrfin of Sind 
and its TribiiUries’ (7. A. S. 
1892, part 1, esp. pp. 301, 311, 340, 
361, 375, .377, 435, 489). 

®The name Udtwa has variant 
forms, Udayana, UdaykAva, &c., 
in the PurSLnas. The Buddhists 
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The Buddhist books erroneously omit the intermediate namc^ 
and represent Udaya as tlie son and immediate successor of 
Ajatasatru* The reality of the existence of Darsaka, as kinsr 
of Magadha, with his capital at Uajagriha, is established by 
the discovery of a play named VasavadattH^ written by 
Bhasa, perhaps in the third century after Christ, which 
represtints Darsaka as the contemporary of Udayana, king of 
Vatsa, and Mahasena, king of Avauti, or Ujjain.^ 

The reign of Udaya may be assumed to have begun about Udaya, 
450 n.cl The tradition that he built IVitaliputra, or more 
accurately, the adjoining town of Kusiimapura, is all that is 
knoAvn about him. 

Ilis successors, Nandivardhaiia and Mahilnandin, according «. c. 
to the Puranic lists, are still more shadowy, mere nominis 
umbrae^ and the long reigns attributed to them, of forty (or 
forty-two) and forty-three years respectively, total eighty- 
three or eighty-five years, are not likely to be correct. 
Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, is said to have had by 
a Sudra, or low-caste, woman a son named Mahfipadma 
Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so estal)lished the 
Nanda family or dynasty. This event may be dated in or3?3i<.c. 
about 372 B.c. 


call him Udayi Bhadda (Udayi- 
bhadraka), and represent liiin as 
the son of Ajata.^atru, whose j^rand- 
son he was, according to the 
Pnranas {MahdvamJa, ch, iv; 
IhdvaA^ Uockliill, Life of the Bud- 
dha, p. !)1 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
(1899), p. 68). The building 
the city of Pataliputra, or ‘ Kusiima- 
pura, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, in his fourth year’, by 
Udaya is asserted by the Vayu 
Parana. This statement indicates 
that fcusumapura, the oldest settle- 
ment, was on the bank of the 
Ganges, at an appreciable distance 
from the later capital, Pateliputra, 
on the Son. 

1 The daughter of Mahasena was 
queen of king Udayana, whose 
realm of Vatsa probably was iden- 
tical with Kau^fimbi. Padmavaii 
was sister of king J )ar£aka, and Pra- 
dyota, king of Avanti, presumably 


a son of Malvlscna, is represented 
as seeking her hand fnr his own son 
(Jacobi, trails!, of Vdsai'adattd in 
Intf^rn. Momdarhr. fur Wissemvhuft, 
March, 1918). The discovery goes 
a long way to support the autho- 
rity of the Pur;inic lists as against 
the muddled account of the Mahd- 
mmita, to which Professor Geiger 
does ‘ not hesitate to give the pre- 
ference wholly and unreservedly 
The learned t^rofessor proceeds* to 
say : ‘ Again, in the Puranas yet 
another king, called Darsaka, &e. , 
is inserted between Aj/itasatru and 
Udayift. That is certainly an error. 
The Pali canon indubitably asserts 
that Udayibhadda wiis the son of 
Ajata^alrii and probably also his 
successor ’ (transl. MahdvanJa^ 
191i, pp. xliv, xlv). Many ‘ indu- 
bitable assertions*, unfortunately, 
are not true. • 
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HJO H.C, 


At this point all our authorities become^ unintelligible and 
incredible. The Puranas treat the Nanda dynasty as con- 
sisting of two generations only, Mahapadiua (eighty-eight 
years) and his eight sons (twelve years), of )vhom the first 
was iranied Sukalpa, with variants.^ These t^'o generations 
arc supposed to have reigned for a century/ which is dilficult 
to believe. I’he .Tains, doing still greater violence to veason, 
extend the duration of the dynasty to 156 years, while the 
Buddhist Mahrivanisa Dipavainsa, and Asoktivadana deepen 
th3 confusion by In,^ olessly muddled and contradictory 
stories not worth ropciiting. Some powerful motive must 
have existed Tor the distortion of the history of the so-called 
^Nine Nandas’ in all forms of the tradition, hut it is not 
(‘asy to nnike even a plausibic guess at the nature of that 
motive. 

The Greek Jind Roman hishwians, who derived their 
information from either Megasthenes or the companions of 
i„lexandcr, and thus rank as emilemporary witnesses reported 
at second-iiiind, throw a little light on the real history. 
When .\lcxander was shipped in his ridvance at the Ilyphasis 
in iWG li? was informed hy a native chieftain named 

Blnigala or BhagShi, whose .stat('m''nts were confirmed by 
P(3ros, th;it the king of tlic Gangaridae and Prasii nations 
or tlie hanks of tire Ganges was named, as nearly as the 
Greeks coidd catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 
Agrammes. This monarch was said to command a force of 
Sd.OOO horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 3,000 or 
■I, 000 elephants. Inasmuch as the capital of the Prasii 
nation nndouhtcdly was Patrdiputra, the reports made to 
Alexander can have referred only to the king of Magadha, 
who must have been one of the Nandas mentioned in native 
tradition.® Tim reigning king was alleged to be extremely 


* Some MSS. of the PiirUnas 
state the length of Mahapadnia's 
reign iis twenty-eight years only, 
but apparc' all assert that the 
(lyna.sty lasuul for a hundred years. 

Diodorus, 

Bk. xvii, (‘h. M3. The interpretation 
or tlie name Phegelas in the text 


of Curtius as Bhagaia is due to 
M. Sylvaiii LM (Journal 1800, 
p. The name Bhag^lO is still 

often heanl in Northern India. 
The names of the Gangaridae and 
Prasii are corrupted in some texts 
(McCrindle, Aliixandtr^ notes C e 
and D d). 
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unpopular, owing to his wickedness and b;isc origin. He 
was, it is said, the,son of a barber, who, having become the 
paramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, con- 
trived the king’s death, and, under pretence of acting as 
guardian to hA sons, got them into his power, and extermi- 
nated the royal family. After their extermination he begat 
the SOB who was reigning at the time of Alexander’s cam- 
paign, and who,»^more worthy of his father’s condition than 
his own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects.’ ^ 

This story confirms tlie statements of the Puranas that the Indian 
Nanda dynasty was of ambiguous origin and comprised only tra^dions. 
two generations. The oldest Purana brands the first Nanda, 
Mah&padma, as a prince, ‘ urged on by prospective fortune,’ 
whose reign marked the end of the Kshatriya, or high born, 
kings, and the beginning of the rule of those of low degree, 
ranking as Sudras. The Mahrivamsa, vhcii it dubs the last 
Nanda by the name of Dhana or ‘ Riches ’, seems to bint at 
an imputation of avariciousness iigainst the first Nanda ; and 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also refers tt) the Nanda 
Raja as the reputed possessor of great wealth." 

By putting all the hints together wc may conclude with Suraraary-. 
tolerable certainty that the Nanda family really was of base 
origin, that it acquired power by the assassination of the 
legitimate king, and retained possession of the throne for 
two genex’ations only. The great mil il ary power of the 
usurpers, as attested by Greek testimony, u as the result of 
the cdh<[ue8ts effected by Bimbisura and Ajatasatru, and 
presumably continued by their successors ; but the limits of 
the Nanda dominions cannot be defined, nor can the dates of 
the dynasty be determined with accunacy. It is (piite certain 
that the two generations did not last for a hundred and 
fifty-five, and improbable that they lasted for a hundred, 

' Agrammeti (Cuitius, Bk. ix, * The* five near Pateliputra 

ch. 9), Xandrames (Diodorus, Bk. ascribed to Asoka were attributed 
xvii, ch. 93). All the Hindu and by another tradition to Nanda 
Greek versions of the story are Baja, and supposed to be his tree- 
collected in H. H. Wilson’s Preface suries , Beal, ii, 94). In the Jftedni- 
to the MudrS^Rilkiiham {Theatre of liakshasa. Act I, Chanakya speaks 
the Hindtts, ii, pp. 139-50). The vrith contempt of the ‘avaiidous 
tales in the Vfthat-WatM and soul ’ of Nanda. ** 

Maekewm MSS. are mere folk-lore. 
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years ; but it is impossible to determine their actual duration.^ 
The period of fifty years has been assumed as being credible 
and fitting into the chronological scheme^ which does not 
give room for a dynasty lasting a century. 

However mysterious the Nine Nandas may be — indeed^ 
tliey really w(mc nine — there is no doubt that the last of 
tlu'in u as deposed and slain by Chandragupta Maurjuii, who 
seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the family.^ 
There is no ditVu iiLy in believing the tradition that the 
revolution involved tne extermination of all related to the 
falloji monarchy for revolutions in the East are not effected 
without mneli shedding of blood. Nor is there any reason 
to discredit the statements that the usurper was attacked by 
a confederacy of tlie northern pt)wcrs, including Kashmir^ 
and that the attack failed owing to the Machiavellian iii- 
trigucL of Chandragupta's Bralnnr.n adviser, who is variously 
Tiained Clainakya, Kautilye, ’ Vishmigupta. But it would 
not be safe o) rely on the details given in our only authority, 
a play written centuries after tlie events referred to; nor 


I’ho longes*- rc^ordod duration 
for two T 'lerations of kings is 
in the Jiistoty of Orissa. Inscrip- 
fioiis establish that Clioragaiiga 
'cignrd from 398 to 10(>9 Saka, 
r .]uival(*nt approximately to a.d. 
loTO- 1 1 17, and that ho was suc- 
(•<jcded by four sons, who reigned 
until A.j). 1198. Those figures 
give about 1 22 years for five reigns 
and two generations (M. M. Cha- 
kravarti , * C.'hronology of I he Eastern 
Cianga Kings of Orissa/ ./. S, 7i., 
part I, vol. Ixxii (1903). 

“ Naiida Raja is mentioned twice 
in the mutilated Prakrit inscrii>tion 
at Udayagiri of tne Jain king of 
Kalinga, named Siri Kharavela 
Mahainegha-vahana. Tlie record, 
unfortunately n;-* h dainatred, is a 
chronicle of the reign of tlint mon- 
arch, wlio in liis scf‘ond year sent 
a large army to the west without 
heeding Samkani (i.e.,the Andhra 
kirig\ aiH,' .11 his fifth year repaired 
an afpied'.ict whi<^h hiid n«)t been 
useg for 103 years since the time of 
the Nanda king or kings. Tlie 
soeond ri ference to the Nandas is 


obscure, but the mention of 103 
years gives a chronological datum. 
There is no other date in the in- 
scription, of which the most tnist- 
worthy account is that by Prof, 
r.iiders in A’/). /nd.,x, App. p. l()0,in 
‘ List of Rralmu Inscriptions.’ He 
gives references to earlier interpre- 
tations and comments. If we as- 
sume S22 ri.e. as the end of the 
Nanda dynasty, the fifth, year of 
Kharavela would be 103 years later, 
namely 219 b.c,, and his accession 
should be placed about 9S3 b.c. 
Satakani, accordingly, would have 
been reigning at that time. 

Sir G. Grierson informs me that 
the Nandas were reputed to be 
bitter enemies of the Brahmans, 
and that tlieir reign was therefore 
excluded from chronological c*om- 
putation by the poet Chand in the 
twelfth century, who used the yf- 
nanda without Nanda ’) form of 
the Vikraroa era, less by ninety or 
ninety-one than the ordinary recKon*- 
ing. The word * nanda’ seems to 
be used as equivalent to ‘ nine ’ 
(100-9 = 91). 
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would there he any use in recounting the wondrous tales, 
mostly belonging to the world’s common stock of folk-lore, 
which have been recorded in various books, juid relate the 
miracles attendant upon the birth and youth of Chandragupta, 
the first universal monarch of India.^ 

His accession to the throne of Magadha may be dated with Accession 
practieal certainty in f322 n. c. The dominions of the Maga- dr^jp'ta. 
dha crown were then extensive, certainly including the terri- 
tories of the nations called Prasii and Gangaridae by the 
Greeks, and probably comprising at least the kingdoms of 
Kosala, Tirhfit or North Rihar, and Benares, as well as Anga 
and Magadha proper or South Bihar. Three tu’ four years 
before the revolution at Pataliputra, Alexander had swept like 
a hurricane through the Pajijfib and Sind, and it is said that 
Chandragupta, then a youth, had met the mighty Macedonian.® 

Whether that anecdote be true or not, and I see no reason 
to doubt its truth, it is certain that the trmibles consequent 
upon the death of Alexander in the summer of 323 b.c, gave 
young Chandragupta his opportunity. He assumed the com- 
mand of the native revolt against the foreigner, and destroyed 
most of the Macedonian garrisons. The language of our 
authorities seems to imply that the destruction of the Nanda 
royal family preceded the attack on the foreign settlements 


* The play gives cn Nfiehriehtcn zn fnssen and schr 

a very interesting and detailed ac- weit an die iirspriingliciie Tradition 

count of the revolution. Scholars des Hofes hcranzureicheii ; * that is 

used tu believe that the play dates to say, that the plot is based on 

from the seventh century (Itapsnn, accurate information and ancient 

.7. Jf. .<4. iff., 1900, p. 535). Jacobi, ob- court tradition (reprint from 

serving that some MSS. substitute Jahresber. d. Sehlesisehm Oesellni^h. 

the name of Avantivarraan for that fiir rater! . Cnltvr, July, 1903, p. 39). 

of Chandragupta, held that it was Prof. I’awney’s remarks are in 

performed berore Avantivarraan of J. Jt. A. S., 1908, p. 910. 

Kashmir on Dec. 3, 860 (PtMinu ’ Plutarch, Life of Ahmnder, 
Or. J., vol. ii (1888), p. 212\ But ch. Ixii. The words of Plutarch arc: 

Hillebrandt, Speyer, and Tawney — ‘ An^lrokottos himself, who was 

affirm it to be much older, and cer- then but a youth, saw Alexander 

tainly anterior to the earliest recen- himself, and afterwards used to 

sion of the Punohatantra and to declare that Alexander could easily 

Bhartrihari who died in a. n. 651. have taken possession of the whole 

It is suggested tliat the play may country, since the king was hat<^ 

have been composed in the time of and despised by his subjects for 

Chandrar^pta IF, about A.D. 400. the wickedness of his disposition 

1 agree with Prof. Hillebrandt that and the meanness of his ongin’ 

the author ‘ scheint auf sehr genau- (McCrindle’s transL). 
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in the basin of the Indus. The revolution was not com- 
pleted in a moment, it being eleitr that the various stages 
occupied at least a year. When all opposition had been 
crushed by force or circumvented by guile, Chandragupta, 
iu the vigour of his early manhood, stood forth as the un- 
questioned master of Northern India.^ But before the story 
of the deeds of Cliandragupta Maurya and the descendants 
who succeeded him on the throne, of Magadluv can be told, 
we must pause to ..iifold the wondrous talc of the Indian 
adventure of ‘ Philip t, warlike son 


APPENDIX C 

CltvoHoloiijj of the Haisundgfi and Xanda Dtj nasties, 

Althou^^h tlie (liscv<*|Kint tmditioiLTry nwiU’iials available dt) 
ooi pf'vniit tue detorminatioii willi aeeuraey of the ehroriolof^y 
of Mic HaiAunaga and Naiida d’ tiasties,, it is, 1 venture to think, 
possible to attain a tolerably *jose approxiinalion to Hie truth, 
and to reeoiifiK vSonu* of the iraditions. 'I'he fixed point from 
wliich to reekon backwards is tlie year li.r., the date for the 
accession of Chandra<pipla Maurya, wliieh is certainly (‘orrect, 
w'iln a possibh' error not cxce< din" three yi^ars. 'riic second 
j)rincij*aJ datuai is the list often kings of the Sai^unriga dynasty 
as given in tl’ * oldest historical (iitries in the Puninas, namely, 
Hio.se iu tlie Mntsya and the / V/yw, the genercal correctness of 
' liieh is confirimal by several lines of evidence ; and the third 
is the probable date of the death of Buddha. 

Although the fact that th(' SaiSiiiiaga dynasty consisted of ten 
kings may he admitted, neither the duration assigned by the 
^^lranas to Hie dynasty as a wliole, nor that allotted to <?ertain 
reigns, can be aceepted. Experience proves that in a long series 
an a\erage of twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained^ 
and that this average is vStill more rarely exceeded in a series of 
reigns as distinguished from generations. 


* ‘ Skiuidcni occupato regno, po- 
puluin quemabv xtrrna doiuiuationc 
vindicaverat, ipse ^scil. Sanclracot- 
tu.s] servitio premebat. . , MoHen- 
li dciride bc^ilum ad versus prae- 
fectos Aiex'indri . . . Sic acqiiisito 
regno, Sai' ’ acottus ca tem|)estate, 
(jua Seleueus futurae niagiiitiidinis 
funflamcDUt inciebat, Indium riossi- 
dobaf’ (Justin, xv, i;. The lan- 
guage docs not state the order of 


events quite clearly, but the word 
de.lmU seems to imply that the 
palace revolution at Palaliputra 
preceded the attack on Alexander's 
governors. In Mudm^Hdksham^ 
Act iv, Malayaketu, the hill chiet- 
tain, obserxTs - 
‘ Nine months have over us 
passed since that sad day 
My father peristied/ 
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The English series of ten reigns from C’harles II to Victoria 
inclusive, 1649-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles II from 
the death* of his father in l6t9)> occupied 252 years, and included 
the two exceptionally long reigns of George III and Victoria, 
aggregating 124 years. The resultant average, 25*2 years per 
reign, may be taken as the maximum possible, and consequently 
252 years are the maximum allowable for the ten SaiSurmga 
reigns. The Puranic figures of 321 {Matatja) and 332 {Vayu) 
years, tibtained by adding together the durations of the several 
reigns, may be rejected without liesitation as being incredible. 

The Matsya account concludes with the statement, ^ These will 
be the ten Sai^unaga kings. The Sifiunagas will endure 360 
years, being kings with Kshatriya kinsfolk.* Mr. Pargiter sug- 
gests that the figures ^360* should be interpreted as M63 *. 

If that interpretation be accepted the average length of reign 
would be only l6‘3, and it would be difficult to make liuddha 
(died cir. 487) contemporary with Jiimbisara and AjataiSatru. 

It is more probable that the dynasty lasted for more than 
two centuries. 

As stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Anterior 
Nanda dynasty of either 100 or 155 years for two generations 
cannot be accepted. A more reasonable period of fifty years 
may be provisionally assumed. We thus get 302 (252 + 50) 
as the maximum admissible period for the Sai^unaga and Nanda 
dynasties combined ; iind, reckoning backwards from the fixed 
point, 322 b.c., the year 624 u.c. is found to he the earliest possible 
date for Si^undga, the first king. But of course the true date may 
be, and probably is, somewhat plater, because it is extremely un- 
likely that twelve reigns (ten Saij5uiiaga and two Nanda) should 
have attained an average of 25*16 years. , 

The reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, Bimbisara or Srenika, Probable 
and AjataSatrii or Kunika, were well remembered owing to the actual 
wars and events in religious history which marked them. Wc 
may Ifherefore assume that the lengths of those reigns were 
known more or less accurately, and are justified in accepting 
the concurrent testimony of the Vdyu and Matsya Puranas, that 
Bimbisara reigned for twenty-eight years, 

Ajata&itru is assigned tw enty-live, or twenty-seven years by 
different Puranas, and thirty-two years by Tibetan and Ceylonese 
Buddhist tradition. I assume the correctness of the oldest Puranic 
list, that of the Matsya, and take his rei^n to havt‘ been tw enty- 
seven years. The real existence of Dar^aka (erroneously called 
VamSaka by the Matsya) having been established by Bhasa’s 
Vdsamdatla, his reign may be assigned twenty-four years, as 
in the Matsya, Udaya, w*ho is mentioned in the Buddhist 
books, and is said to have built Pafaliputra, is assigned thirty- 
three years b) the Puranas, which may pass. ^ 

The Fdyu and Matsya Puranas respectively assign eighty -five 
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and eighty-three years to the sum of the reigns of kings numbers 
f) and 10 together. These figures are improbably high, and it is 
unlikely that the two reigns actually occupied more •than fifty 
years. The figure 4?G is assumed. 

Hk' evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount 
to inueh^ indicates that the average length of the later reigns 
Avas in excess of the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, 
that the first four reigns, about which nothing is known, must 
have been comparatively short, and did not exceed some Sisveuty 
or eighty years colleelively. An assumption that these reigns 
Avere longer would unduly prolong the total duration of the 
dynasty, the beginnin'r of Avhieh must be dated about CoO D.r., 
or a little earlier. 

riie existence; of a great body of detailed traditions, which are 
not 111 ^‘re mythological legends, siitficiently establishes the facts 
that botli Mahavira, the Jain leader, and (lautama Huddha were 
contemporary to a oonsiderablo extent with one ai other and with 
the kings Binibisara and Ajatiu^alrn.^ 

JVadition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha. 
Tin deaths of these saints form w ell marked ejxiehs in the history 
of Indian religion, and are constantly referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers for chronological pn.po^es. It might therefore be ex- 
j)ecte<i tluit the traditional dates of the two events would supply 
at once the desired clue to the dynastic chronology. But close 
jxanhnalioii of conflic ting traditions raises difficulties. The year 
the most commonl}'^ cjuoted date for the death 
of Mala V Ira, i; merely one of several tradi tiemary dates,® and it 
seems tc; be impossible to reconcile the Jain traditions either 
among themselves or Avitli the known approximate date of 
riiainiiagupta. 

'riie variety of dates assigned for the death of Buddha is almost 


Macobi, In I rod., K B, vols. 
Axii, xlv ; the visit of Kuiiiya 
'"Ajata^atrn :• is alluded to in *§ 1, 
p. y, of the Jain llvOnfU/a BasCio 
iJiihL //w3.,ccl. and trans. llocnile), 
and in the Buddhist JMlva (Kock- 
hill, Jjife of fhe BndUha, p. lOi). 
Dr. Hocrnle Iws kindly supplied 
these references. 

^Bnrgc.ss, Ind, ii, 139. 

Hoernle (ibid, xx, 300) discusses 
the contradictory Jain dates, and 
observes that although the Digam- 
bara and Svetambara sects agree 
in placint? tbe death of Mahavira 
470 yoais ^ eiore Vikrarna, whose 
era beginc \n VS n.c., the Digara- 
bara« reckon back from the birth, 
and the fcSvctiimbaras from the ac- 


cession of Vikrarna, The books 
indicab; that 551, or 543,* or 527 
n.c. may be regarded as the tradi- 
tional dale. See also ibid, ii, 363 ; 
ix, 158 ; xi, 245 ; xiii, 279 ; xxi, 57 ; 
and xxiii, 16’9, for further discussion 
of J ain chronology. Note especially 
the statements that SthOlaohadra, 
ninth successor of Mahavira, who 
was mmd,rin of the ninth Nanda, 
died either 215 or 219 years after 
the death of Mahavira, the same 
year in which Nanda was slain by 
Diandragtipta (ibid, xi, 24d). Me- 
rutuhga dates Pushyaraitra, who 
came to the thorne m>. IH.^ b. c., 
in the period 323*53 afti.r Maha- 
vTra (Weber, Sacred Ld. of the 
Jainst]^. 133). 
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past counting.^ Three independent urgimients eonfinn the ap- 
proximate true date as being 487 or 486 b.c. : — 

(1) The ^dotted record’ kept up at Canton until a.d. 489 
showed 975 dots up to that year ; 975 - 489 = 486 (Takakusu, J. 
II. A.S., 1905, p. 51). 

(2) Paraniarlha^ author of the Life of FasnbandliUy places the 
teachers Vrisha-gana and Vindhya-vasa, who flourished in the fifth 
century after Christy as living in the tenth century after the 
Nirvana (487 H- 418=900). 

(3) One form of the Khotan tradition places Dharma Asoka 
250 years after the Nirvana of Buddha^ and makes him contempo- 
rary with tile Chinese emperor, She-hwang-ti, the builder of the 
Great Wall, who came to the throne in 246 ».c., became ^ uni- 
versal emperor* in 221, and reigned until 210 (Sarat Chandra 
Das, J, A. S. B., part 1, 1886, pp. 198-203; Tchang, Synchro- 
nisines chimis).^ 

Assuming the death of Buddha to have occurred about 187 
the necessary inference follows that Ajatai5atrii had begun to 
reign before that year, and a definite chronological datum for the 
SaiSunaga dynasty is thus obtained. 

I have read carefully Professor Geiger’s Introduction to his 
translation of the Mahcivaikm (1912), but find no reason to alter 
my opinions on the matters in controversy between us. The case 
of king DarSaka {ante, p. 89) illustrates the inferiority of the 
Makdvamsa list of early Indian kings as compared with the 
Puranic list. I still disbelieve in Kalasoka. Traditions preserved 
in Magadha should be more trustworthy than those recorded at 
a later date by monks in distant (’ey Ion. 

It is impossible to fix precise dates for the pre-Miiurya kings. 
The following tixble assumes the correctness of tlieir names and 
order as given in the oldest Puranic lists, those of the Matsya 
and Vdijn, but no reliance can be [ilaccd on the recorded lengtJi 
of the reigns. Some may be correct, wliile it is certain that 
some are erroneous. 


^ The variant dates for the deat h 
of Buddha given by the Chinese 
and other authorities are too nume- 
rous and well known U) need 
citation. Dr. Fleet at one time 
held 482 b. c. to be ‘ the most prob- 
able and satisfactory date that we 
are likely to obtain ’ (J. R. A. fif., 
1906, p. 667). Everybody now 
seems to be agreed that the event 


occurred between 490 and 480 m. c., 
while nobody upholds the Ceylonese 
traditional date of 54^1* or .>43 n.e, 
48.3 is now preferred by Dr. Fleet 
and Prof. Geiger. 

* Cither forms of the Tibetan 
tradition are given by Sarat Chand ra 
Das, 1.^., and by Kockhill, Life of 
the BudiUia, pp. 2,33, 237. 
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CHRONOLOGY (APPROXIMATE) OF I^AISUNAGA 
AND NANDA DYNASTIES 


Serial 

No, 

Kiuff 

{Maisya FurCnid), 

Length of 
Reign, 

(MatsyaP.) 

Probable 
date of 
Accession, 

1 

Saisunaoa 
, Dynasty. 
Si^unaga . . . 

4.0 


B.C. 

>602 

'2 

Kakavariia . . 




3 

Kshcniadhn rman 

36 

■h2(i 

• •• 

4 

6 

Kshemajit or 
Kshatraujas . 

Bimbisara . . 

■Jl*- 


c. 530 

6 

Ajata^alni . , 

27 

c. 6i)2 

7 

DavAika . . . 


H 

c, 47.5 

8 

Uda.‘ H. or Udnya 

:i3 

c, 451 

9 

Naudivardhana . 

10 J 

83 

?418 

10 

Maiiannndin . . 


... 


Total , 

A2i 



Acer age . 

3:^-1 

1 :2SO 

12} 

1 

13 

Nan DA Dynasty. 
Mahr^)adina, &c., 
9 ; 2 generations 

Maluva 

Dy NASTY. 

Chandragir4a . 

1 100 

n 

(maximum 

possible) 

250 

?372 

322 


Remarks, 


h Nothing known. 


Built New Hriiagriha; an- 
nexed Anga ; contempo- 
rary with Mahavfra and 
Gautama Buddha. 

Parricide ; death of Bud- 
dha, 487 ; built fort of 
Patiiliputra ; wars with 
Kosala and VaisgU. 

See Vasavadattd of Bhasa. 

Built city of Kusumapura 
near Pataliputra. 

Nothing known ; reigns 
probably shorter in real- 
ity : 4f) years allowed. 

The McUsya assigns either 
360 or ?163 (Pargitcr, p. 
69) to the dynasty, as a 
whole. • 


60 years allowed. 



CHAPTER III 

ALEXANDER'S INDIAN CAMPAIGN : 
THE ADVANCE 


Alexander the Great, having completed tlie subjiiga- April, 
tion of Bactria, resolved to execute his cherished purpost* of 
emulating and surpassing the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Hindu 
Herakles, and Semiramis by effecting the conquest of India* 
Towards the close of spring in the year 327 b.c., when the 
sun had sufficiently melted the snows, he Jed his army, in- 
cluding perhaps fifty or sixty thousand Europeans, across 
the lofty Klmwak and Kaoshaii passes of the Hindu Kush, 
or Indian Caucasus, and after ten days' toil amidst the 
mountains emerged in the rich valley now known as the 
Koh-i-Dainan.^ 

Here, two years earlier, before the Bactrian campaign, he Alexan- 
had founded a town, named as usual, Alexandria, as a strati*- 
gical outpost to secure his intended advance. The governor Caucasus, 
of this t(iwn, whose administration had been a failure, was 
replaced by Nikanor, son of Parmenion, the* king’s intimate 
friend ; the population w^as recruited by fresh settlers from 
the surrounding districts ; ami the garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of veterans discharged from tin* ranks of 
the e.V[)cditionary force as being unequal to the arduous 
labours of the (doming campaign,^ 


’ 'E^TffcovTo^ ijdr] ruv ^pos (Arrian) ; 
i. c. Jfitc in April, or early in May. 
For identification of the passes see 
Holdich, llaport of the Pamir 
Boundary Commission ^ pp. '29, 30. 
The height of the Khawak Pass, as 
marked on the India Office map of 
India, is 13,200 feet. The strength 
of the force that crossed the Hindu 
Kush is not known. The statement 
of Plutarch (Al«tander, eh. Ixvi) 
that his hero entered India with 
120,(K)() foot and horse may 

or may not be correct, and is oium 
to much variety of interpretation. 


® Alexandria ‘under Uie (’au' 
rasus \ or ‘in the Paropanisadai \ 
to distinguish it from tlie luiinerons 
other towns of the same name. The 
exact position cannot be deter- 
mined, but its site w/oy be marked 
by the <^tensive ruins at Opian or 
Iloupian, near Cliarikar, some 
thirty miles northward from Kabul, 
'fhe old identification with Bamian 
is ccrifiinly erroneous (McCrindle, 
Invasion of India l/tj A lexander the 
fh'eaf.^ 2nd ed., p. .58, and note A ; 
Cunningham, Anc, India ^ 

pp. 21-6). Von Seh\/arz identifu s 


1630 
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The important jiosition of Alexandria, which commanded 
tlie roads over three passes, having been thns secured, in 
accordance with Alexander’s customary caution, ‘the civil 
administration of the country between the passes and the 
Kophen, or Kabul, river was provided for by the appoint- 
ment of Tyriaspes as satrap. Alexander, when assured that 
his communications Avere safe, advanced with his amiy to 
a city named Nikaia, situated to the west of the modern 
Jalaiabad, on the road f; tn Kabul to India.^ 

Here the king divided his forces. Generals Hephaistion 
and Perdikkas were ordered to proceed in advance with 
three brigades of infantry, half of tlic iiorse guards, and the 
whole of the mereenary cavalry direct to India. They verc 
re(|uired to reach the Indus, and occupy Penkelaotis, situated 
in the ten-itory now held by the Yusuf/I. In all probability 
ihoy marched along the valley of tne Kabul river, and not 
through the Khyber Pass, 'rneir instructions were couched 
in the spirii of the Roman maxim- /Vmov mhiectis et 
di lf‘ll(u e Hiijierhon 

Most o^ tlie tribal chiefs preferred the alternative of sub- 
mission, but one named llasti (Astes) ventured to resist. 
H's stronghold, which held out for thirty days, was taken 
aiivl destroyed. During this march eastward, Hephaistion 
and Perdikkas ivere accompanied by the king of Taxila, 
a great city beyond the Indus, who had lost no time in 
obeying Alexander’s suimnons, and in placing his services at 
the disposal of the invader. Other chiefs on the western 
side of the Indus adopted the same course, and, with the 


Alexandria in the Paropanisadai 
with K;ibal ' Ahxantisr des Grossen 
Fetdzu</e in TurkesUm^ ff i, 101, 

102 ). 

^ The rival opif.^ai.s com*crning 
the site of N^iknia arc collected by 
M(’Crindle(op. oit. note I follow 

General Abbott, who w#us clearly 
right, as .bitalabad marks the spot 
where llu; tk vision of the army 
would iifiti,' rally take place. Cer- 
tain lov id chiefs, the Sultans of 
Pich, ebiim de.scent from Alexan- 
dei*-( liavcrly, iXofes on A fyharmtnn. 

pp. iK-M). 


2 The ancient road did not pass 
through the Khaibar (.Khyber) Pass 
(Holdich, The Indian Borderland^ 
1901, p, '.18) ; Foucher, Notes sur la 
(f^A)gmpkw an4)ienne du Oandhara 
(Hanoi, 1905, in Bull, de rtSeoU Fr, 
dl Extr&me-Orient), The Khaibar 
niute probably was used (mce by 
Mahmud of GhassnT, and certainly 
several times by B&bar and Huind^ 
yun. In the eighteenth century, 
N^ir Shah, Ahmad ShAh Abdftit, 
and his grandson, ShUJi i-Zoraftn, 
all passed through the Khaibar 
(Raverty, Notes^ pp, *38» 73), 
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help of these native potentates, the Macedonian generals 
were enabled to make satisfactory progress in the task of 
bridging *the Indus, which had been committed to them by 
their sovereign. 

Alexander in person assumed the command of the second 
corps or division, consisting of the infantry known as hyp- 
aspistg, the foot guards, the Agrianian or Thracian light 
infantry, the archers, the mounted lancers, and the rest of 
the horse guards. With this force he undertook a flanking 
movement through the difficult hill country north of the 
Kabul river, in order to subdue the fierce tribes which 
inhabited, as tliey still inhabit, that region ; and thus to 
secure his communications, and protect his army from attacks 
on the flank and rear. The difliculties of tlie operation due 
to the rugge<lness of the country, the fierce heat of summer, 
the bitter cold of winter, and the martial spirit of the hill- 
men, were enormous ; but no difliculties could daunt the 
courage or defeat the skill of Alexander.^ 

Although it is absolutely impossible to trace his move- 
ments with precision, or to identify with even approximate 
certainty the tribes which he encountered, or the strongholds 
which he captured and destroyed in the course of some five 
months^ laborious marching; it is certain that he ascended 
the valley of the Kunar or Cliitral river for a considerable 
distance. At a nameless town in tlie hills, Alexander \vas 
%voiinded in the shoulder by a dart; and tlu' incident so 
enraged his troops that all the prisoners tjiken there were 
massacred, and the town \vas razed to the ground.^ 


* ijjiTro^wv 
avT^ ovT€ ai 8vax^pto.i . . . 
dvopov *A\((avhp<p ruv itokepLiicwv 

h Tf vpfi^(T€i€ (Arrian, Anah, vii, 
1.5), Similar precautions were not 
required on the south of the line of 
mardlii^because the hills there have 
‘ never afforded suitable ground for 
the collection of lighting bodies of 
men in any great strength ’ (lioldich, 
The Oates of India, p. 95). 

* A list of very sf>eculative iden- 
tifications of tribes and places will 
be found in Bellew s Ethnoqraph^ 
of Afghanistan, pp. 04-7 S ( Woking, 


1891). The guesses of Cunning- 
ham and other writers are. equally 
unsatisfactory. I do not agree 
with Mr. PincoLt that Alexander 
>vent as far north as Chitral 
{J. R, .S., 1S94, p. GSl); blit at 
present it is not possible to deter- 
mine the point at which he turned 
eastwards, and crossed the inoun- 
tains into Bajnur. It is, however, 
certain that he used one of the 
regular passes, which necessarily 
remain unchanged, and by which 
alone Bajauy territory can bet en- 
tered. Haverty describes, from 

K 2 


August, 
Sep- 
tember, 
327 B. c. 
Alexan- 
der’s 
flanking 
march. 


Details of 
his route 
unknown. 
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sians, 
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Soon after this tragedy, Alexander again divided his 
foi'ces, leaving Krateros, ‘the man most faithful to him, and 
whom he valued equally with himself*,’ to complete the 
reduction of the tribesmen of the Khnar valley ; while the 
king in person led a body of picked troops against the 
Aspasiaus, ^vho were defeated with great slaughter. 

lie then crossed the mountains and entered the .valley 
now called fiajaur, alu c he found a town named Arigaion, 
Avhich had been burnt .lud abandoned by the inhabitant.s. 
It may have stood at or near the position of Nawagai, the 
present eliief town of Tlajaur.^ Krateros, having completely 
executed his task in the Kunar valley, now rejoined his 
master; atul measures were concerted for the re I notion of 
tlie tribes further east, whose subjugation u'as indispensable 
befure ac a<lvai!ce into India could be made with safety. 

'I’iie Aspas'ans were finally ro’ ted in a se<‘ond great battle, 
losing, it is sr.itl, more than 10,000 prisoners, and 230,000 
oxen. The perfection of the arrangements by which Alex- 
aud maintained communication with his remote European 
base is s^i'kingly illustrated by the fact that he selected the 
best and handsomest of the captured cattle, and .sent them 
to Macedonia for use in agricultui’e. 

fancied connexion with Dionysos and the sacred Mount 
Nysa of Greek legend gave spi.'cial interest to the town and 
hill-state culled Nysa, which was among the places next 
attacked." An attempt to take the town by assault having 
failed !))• reason of the depth of the protecting* river, 
Alexander was preparing to reduce it by blockade when 
the sjicedy submission of the inhabitants rendered further 
operations unnecessary. They are alleged to have craved his 
clemency on the ground that they were akin to Dionysos 
and tlie Greeks, because the ivy and vine grew' in their 


native int'ormation, two routes from 
Kabul to Kaiaiir ; and it may well 
be that Aie.x .udcrfollowed the ‘left- 
hand or ! ■■.item one, which goes 
through a vilUigeiiamed Kuz Danahi, 
wiiere two roadj; diverge, of which 
Oiieacads to Chitriil, and the other 


to the Shahr, or I'apital of BAjaur 
pp. 112-lS). 

* Arrian, Annh. vii, IsJ, 

’ Holdieh, Th« Oates of India, 
1910, p. 103. 

• Curtius fviii, in'), {daces the sur- 
render of Nysa before the siege of 
Massaga. 
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country, and the triple-peaked mountain which overshadowed 
their town was no other than Mount Meros. Alexander, 
who found such fancies useful as a stimulant to his home-sick 
troops, did not examine the evidence for the kinship with 
Dionysos in too critical a spirit, but was glad to accept the 
Nysaean appeals and to exercise a gracious clemency. 

In i)rder to gratify his own curiosity, and to give some Revels, 
of his best troops a pleasant holiday, lie paid a visit to 
the mountain, probably that now known as the Koli-i-Mor, 
accompanied by an adequate escort of the companion cavalry 
and foot guards. The chants and dances of the natives, the 
ancestors of the Kafirs of the present day, bore suflicient 
resemblance to the Bacchanalian rites of Hellas to justify the 
claims made by the Nysaeans, and to encourage the soldiers 
in their belief that, althougli far from horn*'', they had at last 
found a people who shared tlieir religion and might be 
regarded as kinsmen. Alexander humoured the convenient 
delusion and allowed his troops to enjoy, with the help of 
their native friends, a ten days^ revel in the jungles. The 
Nysaeans, on their part, showed their gratitude for the 
clemency which they had ex 2 }crienced by contributing a 
contingent of three hundred horsemen, who remained witli 
Alexander throughout the whole period of his advance, and 
were not sent home until October, 526 n.<\, when he was 
about to start on his voyage down the rivers to tlie sea.^ 


^ Aman, AnaK v, J, vi, 2: 
Curtim^ viii, 1(1; Jusiin^ xii, 7: 
Plutarch, Alex.^ ch. Iviii; Strabo^ 
XV, 7-9, The conjectures concern- 
ing tlie identity of Nysa collected 
in McCrindle's Note G are un- 
satisfactory. Sir H. T. Holdich, 
whose knowledge of the frontier is 
unsurpassed, has been more suc- 
cessful, and has indicated the ap- 
proximate position of Nysa with 
tolerable certainty. ‘ Klsewhtire \ 
he writes {Geoar, J. for Jan., 187t>), 
‘ 1 have stated my reasons for be- 
lieving that the Kaiudcsh Kafirs 
who sent hostages to the camp of 
Ghulam Haidar are descendants of 
those very Nysaeans who greeted 
Alexander as a co-religionist and 


compatriot, nnd were kindly treated 
by him in consequence. They had 
been there, in the Suwat country 
bordering the slopes of the Koh-i • 
Mor Meros of the Classics', froi.i 
such ancient periods tlial the Makt"-- 
doiiiaiis could give no account of 
their advent ; and they remained 
in the Suwat country till coinj)ara- 
Uvcly lecent Buddhist times . . . 
The lower spurs and valleys of the 
Kohd"Mor (are] wlicre the ancient 
city of Nysa ^or Nuson) once stood. 
Apparently it exists no longer 
above ground, though it may be 
found in the maps of thirty years 
aco, figuring as rathev an important 
place under its o!d name : . . 
Bacchanalian processions . . . 
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Comment. Tliis incidc'iit, which has been severely cqndemiierl by 
various writers, ancient and modern, as a disgraceful breach 
of faith by Alexander, does not seem to liave ’ been, as 
supposed bj' Diodorus, the outcome of implacable enmity 
felt by the king against the mercenaries. The slaughter of 
the contingent was rather, as represented l)y Arrian, tlie 
treinemlou.s ])enalty for a me<litatcd breach of faith pn the 
part of the Indians, and, if this explanation be true, the 
penalty cannot be regarded as altogether undeserved. While 
the accession of seven fh- asand brave and disciplined troops 
would lijive l)een a welcoiuc addition to Alexander’s small 


Retire- 
inenl of 
tribfs lo 
Aoriuhs. 


army, the addition of such a force to the enemy- in the 
plains wouI<l h.ive been a seri(»iis impediment to his advance; 
and he wa.s, 1 tliink, justilied in protecting himself against 
such a formidable increase of the enemy’s strength. 

Alexander next captured ji town called Ora or Nora, and 
oecnph'd an important place named Ha/.ira, the inliabitants 
whhli, with those of other 'owns, had retired to the 
stni.ighold of Af'riios ner.r the Indus.^ The desire of Ale.x- 
aiuler t<t capture tliis position, helieved to be impregnable, 
was ha.st d uprm military exigencies, and fired by a legend 
(hat the ,leii''-<r()d, I ierakles, whom he claimed as an ancestor, 
iiad been ballled h> tiie defenees. 


Descrip- The mountain, according lo Diodoru-s, was waslied on the 
A((rnos. soutlijrn face by the Indus, the greatest of Indian rivers, 
whi<‘h at this point vras very deeit, and enclosed by rugged 
and j)recipito\is rocks, forbidding ap 2 )roaeh from that side. On 
tin: other sitles, as at Massaga, ravines, cliffs, and swamps 
j)reseiite«l <jbstaeles sufficient to daunt the bravest assailant. 
Arrian stat' s that a single path gave actress to the summit, 
which w’as well supjdied wnth waiter, and connirised arable 
land roipiiring the laliour of a thousand men for its cultiva- 
tion. 'riie summit was crowned by a steeply scarped mass 
• )f ro(;k, which fom ed a natunil citadel, and, doubtless, was 
further jirotccted by art.^ 


Iloldich , Ora and Bazira 
at oi* near UusUiiit, bet ween MardSn 
and the Ambel-. i’ass (Inten of 


India, p KKty But that position 
seem.s to me to bt', loo far south. 

^ Axtian.ylnah. iv, Wj Diodorus, 
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Before undertaking the siege of this formida])le stronghold, Prelimin- 
Alexander with l)is habitual foresight, secured liis rear by 
placing garrisons in the tOAvns of Ora, Massaga, Ba/ira, and tions. 
Orobatis, in the hills of Suw^it and Biiner. 

He further isolated the fortress by personally marching 
down into the plains, probably through the Sluihkot Pass,' 
and repeiving the submission of the important city of Peuke- 
laotis (Charsadda), and the surrounding territory, wow known 
as the Yusufzl country. During this operatioji he was assisted 
by two local chiefs. He then made his way somehow to 
Embolima, a small town on the Indus, at the foot of Aornos, 
and there established a depot under the command of Krateros. 

In case the assault should fail, and the siege be converted 
into a blockade, this depot was intended to serve as a 


xviii, 86 ; Curtius, viii, 11 ; Stmbo, 
XV, 8. DiflFereiit people will neces- 
sarily form different notions of the 
<iircuit of a mountain mass, as 
they include or exclude subsidiary 
ranges ; but the estimate of Dio- 
dorus that the circuit was 100 
itiadia^ or 11^ miles, probably is 
nearer the truth than Arrian’s esti- 
mate of 2(K) stadia. On the other 
hand, Arrian guesses the minimum 
elevation as being 11 stadia^ or 
nearly 6,700 feet, which is a more 
reasonable figure than the 16 sta- 
dia of Diodorus. All attempts to 
identify the position of Aornos have 
failed. The plausible identification 
with Mahaban was shattered by 
Sir M. A. Stein’s exploration, as re- 
corded in the Report, of Arcliaeol, 
Survey Work in the N. IP. Frontier 
Provmcey for 190 i It is difli- 
cult to believe that the Greek au- 
thors can have been mistaken in 
placing this fortress on the Indus. 
The Greek commanders were 
familiar with that river, which 
they were engaged in bridging. 
The Mahaban site fails to satisfy 
the conditions, not only for tlie 
reasons stated by Sir M. A. Stein, but 
also because, according to Curtius 
(Hk. viii, ch. l:^), Alexander, after 
leaving Embolima, which was not 
far from Aornos, did not reach the 
Indus until he had made sixteen 
encampments. That sta tenien t im- 


plies a marching distance of at least 
70 or 80 miles even in diflicult coun- 
try. I agree wirli Sir Bindon Blood 
that Aornos must be looked for on 
the Indus, liiglier up than Malia- 
baii, and perhaps near Baio, which 
is beyond the sharp bend above 
Kotkai. Wc must renioinber that 
the Indus washed the simihern face 
of the stronghold (see Ilolilich, The 
Oates of India, p. TJh. 1 Ihink it 
probable that Alexander may have 
marched back through the Ainbelii 
Pass, and then turned at or near 
Kustani towards the river. He 
must certninly have taken a wide 
circuit. Mr. Alork docs not ac<’ept 
the evidence that Aornos was on 
the Indus, and would look for it in 
Suwat (Swat) {J. Rat/, of Arts, 

1911, p. 760). 

Earlier speculations on the subject 
will be found recorded in Appendix 
D of the second edition of this 
work. It is not now necessary to 
reprint that disquisition. 

^ The .'incicnt route, as followed 
by Hii^en Tsang, ‘est cclle qui 
iTiontait dc Po-lou-cha au Svat par 
la passe de Shalikotc, rHatthi-lVir, 
DU “defile des <51(^phanls” des in- 
digenes actuels, ot Ic col Ic plus 
important de ces mont agues, avant 
qiven 1895 les Anglais n’eiissent 
choisi le Malakand pour y faire 
passer Icur route strategiqufi du 
Chitrar (^Foucher, op. cit., p. 4^1), 
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base for protracted operations sliould such prove to be 
necessary. 

Having tlius deliberately made his dispositions for the 
siege, Alexander spent two days in careful personal recon- 
naissance of the position with the aid of a small force, chiefly 
consisting of light-armed troops. Assisted by local guides, 
whose services were secured by liberal reward, Ptolerpy, the 
son of Lagos, secured a valuable foothold on the eastern spur 
of tlie mountain, when' lie entrenched his men. An attempt 
made by the king to sunport him having been frustrated, 
this failure led to a vigorous attack by the Indians on 
Ptolemy’s entrenchments, which was repulsed after a liiird 
light. 

A second effort made by Alexander to effect a junction 
with his lieutenant, tilthough stoutly opposed by the besieged, 
was successful ; and the Mjicedonians were now in secure 
pc .session wf the v.'intage-gronnd from which an assault on 
tiio natural citadel could b» deli .'ci 1. 

'riie task before tin* assailaids ^vas an arduous one, for 
the crowning mass of rock did not, like mo.st eminences, 
slope ..I 'ldually to the sumiuit, but rose abruptly in the form 
of a steej) tone. Examination of the ground showed that 
a direct attack was iin|a)ssible until some of the surrounding 
ravines should be filled up. Plenty of timber being available 
in the adjoining forests, Alexander resolvetl to use this 
material to form a pathway. He Jiimsclf threw the first 
trunk into the ravine, and his act was greeted with *a loud 
(.‘h(!(’r signifying the keenness of the troops, who could not 
shrink from any labour, liow'evcr severe, to which their king 
was thi; first to put his hand. 

Within the brief space of four days Alexander succeeded 
in gaining posse.ssi(m of a small hill on a level with the rock, 
and in thus secu.'ing a dominant position. The success of 
this oiieration convinced the garrison that the capture of the 
citadel was merely a ({ucstion of time, and negotiations for 
eupitulation on terms were begun. 

'^tlie besieged, being more anxious to gain time for escape 
than to conclude a treaty, evacuated the rock during the 
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night, and attempted to slip away unobserved in the darkness. 

But the unsleeping vigilance of Alexander detected the 
movement, and partially defeated their plans. Placing 
himself at the head of 700 picked men, he clambered up the 
cliff the moment the garrison began to retire and slew many. 

In this way the virgin fortress, which even Herakles had Mace- 
failed to win, became the priice of Alexander. The king, 
justly proud of his success, offered sacrifice and worship to posted, 
the gods, dedicated altars to Athene and Nike, and built 
a fort for the accunimodation of the garrison which he 
quartered on the mountain. The command of this important 
post was entrusted to Sisikottos (Sasigu])ta), a Hindu, who 
long before had deserted from the Indian contingent attached 
to the army of Bessus, the rebel satrap of Bactria, and had 
since proved himself a faithful oliicer in the Macedonian 
service. 

Alexander then proceeded to complete the subjugation of Advance 
the Assakenians by another raid into their country, and^^^”^”®* 
occupied a town named Dyrta, which probably lay to the 
north of Aornos. This town and the surrounding district 
were abandoned by the inhabitants, who had crossed the 
Indus, and taken refuge in the Abhisfira country, in the 
hills between the llydaspes (Jihlain) and Ala sincs (China!)) 
rivera.^ lie then slowly forced his Avay through the Forests 
down to the bridge-head at Ohind. Although tlie direct 
distance could not be great, the work of clearing a road 
passabte for an army Avas so arduous that fifteen or sixteen 
marches wxtc recpiired to reach Ilephaestion^s cainp.^ 


* Various attempts to identify 
Dyrta have been made without 
success. I'he position of Abhisara, 
or ‘ the kingdom of Abis.'irft> was 
correctly defined for the first time 
by Sir M. A. Stein, who writes that 
* Darvubhisara [i.e. Darva and 
Abhisara] coinprLs<^ tlic whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills 
lying between the ViUista (Jihlam 
or Hydaspes) and the Candrabhagfi 
(ChiuSb or Akesines) . . . The hill- 
state of Rgjapuri (Hajaurl) was in- 
cluded ill Darvabhis&ra . . . One 
passage would restrict the applica- 


tion of the term to the low'cr hills \ 
The small eliieflaiuship of Llajauri 
and lihiinbhar, the ancient Abhi- 
sara, is now included within the 
limits of the Kashmir State, as 
defined ^ recent times. Abhisara 
used to be erroneously identified 
with the Hazara District, which 
really corresponds with UraSa, or 
the kingdom of Arsakes (Stciii, 
Rajalaram/ivt^ transl., Bk. i, 180; 
V, SJ17 ; and McCrindle, op. cit., 
p. 375), The line of march from 
Aornos is not known. • 

» Curtius (vii, U) is tlie authority 
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January, 

.‘W(! II. c. 

February, 

It. V. 


Kmbas.sy 
from 
Taxi la. 


Opinions hiiw clifferecl coiiccriiiiij? the location of the 
hri(lg(^ over th(‘ Indus, and most writers liave been uu’lined 
to place it at Attock (Atak), wliere tlie river is narrowest. 
Hut the investigations of M. Foueher have clearly established 
the fact that tlie bridge, presumably constructed of boats^ 
must have been at Ohind or Und^ 16 miles above Attock. 
Having arrived at the bridge-head, Alexander sacrificed to 
tlie gods on a magnifi(‘ent scale, and gave his army thirty 
days of much needed riLst, amusing them with games and 
gymitastie contests,^ 

At Ohind Alexander was met by an embassy from Amhhi 
(Omphis),“ who had then succeeded to the throne of Taxihi, 
the gri'at city tliree inarches beyond the Indus. Tlie lately 
ileeeased king had met the invmler in the previous year at 
Nikaia and tendered the submission of his kingdom. This 
leh.ler was now n^newed on l)ehalf of liis son by the embassy, 
D d \v!{s supported by a contingent of 700 horse and the 
gift )f vahial)](' supplies comprlsOig thirty elephants, 3,000 
fat oxen, more tlian 10,000 sheep, and 200 talents of silver. 

Th(‘ ready seluiiission of the rulers of Taxila is explained 
by the diet that ihey desired Alexander’s ladp against tlieir 
.*nemi('s in the neighbouring states. At tliat moment Taxila 
was at war both with the hill kingdom of Ahhisara, and with 
the moK' iiowerl'ul state governed by the king whom the 
(ireek^’ called Puros, approximately coincident Avith the 
modern districts of Jililam, Gujanit, and Shiihpur.^ 


for tiio fifteen or sixteen marehes. 
His M’ovds are: ‘Having left thi.s 
paSh J? AiuVjeliil, he arrived after 
the sixtoAMilh eneaiiipmeut at the 
river Indus’. 

^ Arrian, v, 3 ; Diodorus, xvii, 
Ht). Tlie arincnt road to IndiH 
froiu the Ktlbulrivi rvaJIcy followed 
a f’irf'uitous route tJirougJi Furu- 
sliqiurn (Peshawar., *\jshkalavatT 
(iV.iktlaotis;, IJoti Mardaii, and 
Sludibrizgarhi (IVlu sha of the 
( hinese ., to Uiul or Ohind. The 
direct route to Attock has been 
made praoUcu, . * only in modern 
pi^onuncialion 
ot Ihe udiabT^'iiits of llic town whicli 
IS calhid Ohind by the people of 


Peshawar and Mardan ; the San- 
skrit name was Udabhandapura 
(Cunningham, Ancimt Geography^ 
p. .V2 ; Stein, /id/«Mransl., ii, 336 ; 
Foueher, op. eit., p. 46, with maps). 
Major Kaverly considers Uhand to 
be the eorrect spelling, and this 
form is the nearest to the Sanskrit. 
_ * The restoration of the name 
Ainbhi is due to M. Sylvain 
{Journal j^isiatigue (or IHflO, p. 

^ Curtins, viii, 12, The country 
of Pdros Jay between the Hydaspea 
(Jihlam)aijd the Akesines(Chlnftb), 
and contained 300 towns (Strabo, 
xv, 21^), The Indian form of the 
name or title transcribed as I*dr08 
by the Greeks is not known, 'fhe 
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Spring had now begun, and the omens being favoui*able, February 
the refreshed army began the passage of the river 
morning at daybreak; and, with the help of the Taxilan Passage 
king, safely effected entrance on the soil of India, which 
European traveller or invader had ever before trodden.^ 

A curious incident marked the last day^s march to Taxila. Curious 
When four or five miles from the city Alexander was startled 
to see a complete army in order of battle advancing to meet 
him. He supposed that treacherous opposition was about to 
be offered, and had begun to make arrangements to attack 
the Indians, when Ambhi galloped forward with a few 
attendants and explained that the display of force was 
intended as an lionour, and that his entire army was at 
Alexander’s disposal. When the misunderstanding had been 
removed the Macedonian force continued its advance and was 
entertained at the city with royal magnificent 

Taxila, now represented by more than twelve scpiare miles Taxila. 
of ruins to the north-west of Rawalpindi and the south-east 
of Ilasan Abdal, was then one of the greatest cities of the 
east, and was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learning 
in Northern India, to which scholars of all classes flocked for 
instruction, especially in tlie medical sciences.^ 


guess that it might be Paurava is 
not convincing. 

^ The chronology is determined 
by Strabo, xv, 17, who states, on 
the authority of Aristoboulos, the 
companion and historian of Alex- 
ander, that ‘they remained in the 
mountainous country belonging to 
the Aspasloi and to Assakanos 
during the winter. In the begin- 
ning of spring they descended to 
the plains and the great city of 
Taxila, whence they W(*nt on to 
the Hydaspes and the land of 
Poras. During the winter they 
saw no rain, but only snow\ Rain 
fell for the first time while they 
were at Taxila’. The passage of 
the Indus must therefore be dated 
in February, or at the latest, in 
March, 3'26 n. o. Mr. Pearson notes 
that ‘ when Burnes was with Raiijit 
Singh at Lahore, the festival of 
spring was celebrated \/ith lavish 


magnificence on the (>th of Feb- 
ruary’ {ImL Anf.i 190.>, p. ^^57). 
The rain at Taxila rausL liavc been 
due to a passing storm, because the 
regular rainy season di>es nol begin 
before June. 

* The name is given by the Greek 
ar.d Roman authors as Taxila 
which is a close transcrip- 
tion of the Pali or Prakrit Takkasi- 
la. The Sanskrit form is IViksha- 
Jiiln. The ruins at Shahdhcri, eight 
miles south-east of Ilasan Abdal, 
and in the surrounding villages, 
have bejeii roughly surveyed and 
described by Ciinningliam i Jxeports^ 
ii, 111~51\ but deserve more sys- 
tematic and detailed examina- 
tion, which the Archat^ological De- 
}wtriient has begun, I’he results 
of three months’ exploration are 
described by Dr. J. H. Marshall, 
C. 1. K. , in a lecture entitled ‘ Archae- 
ological Discoveries at I’axila de- 
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Submis- 
sion of 
Ambhi. 


Amblii recognized Alexander as his lord, and received 
from him investiture as lawful successor of his deceased 
fatl)er tin; king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him hy the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
^vith liberal supplies, and presented Alexander with eighty 
tiilents <»f coined silver * and golden crowns for himself and 
all his friends. Alexander, not to be outdone in genfrosity, 
returned the presents, and bestowed on the donor a thousand 
talents from the spoils of war, along with many banqueting 
vessels of gold and silver, vast «|uantity of Persian drapery, 
and thirty chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. 
This lavish gemrosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Macedoniaii odicers, probably was prompted more by jwlicyr 
than by sentiment. It purchased a c«)n1ingent of 5,000 men, 
and secured the fidelity of a most useful ally (Cl. Curtins, 
viii, 12; Diodorus, xvii, 86; Arrian, v. 8). 


Ijvcrcc! Ik Tore the Panjilb TIi.storic‘al 
Soci y Oil Sept t, 1913. The 
reiTKiins iriclutlc tiiusc of three 
distinct cities, namelv, Bir- Man- 
rya and prc-]'bicrya ; Sir Knp — 
Ind()‘(' o'Mx, Parthian, and FCad- 
phlse.s 1 ; ar.d Sir Snkh --of the time 
•f Kani.shk.' . The stratification 
proves conclusively both that Kan 
ishka \va.s later than the Parthian 
and iladplnscs king.s, and that he 
lived Lt the or second (*entury 
after Christ. 'Ihc remains, so far 
as known, seem to be Buddhist, 
blit the ve.slif^es of many pre-Bud- 
ilhiht edifices probably remain lai- 
derKronnd. TJie Buddhist estat>- 
lishinents wt-re in a .sbite of de«*ay 
when the Chine.se traveller Hiuen 
Tsaiig visiled them in the seventh 
century -Jicid, i, 13fi-i:l^ Watters, 
i, ^io , and the kinpfdom was then 
trihuUiry to Kashmir, ['he Jataka 
stories are full of references to tlie 
fame of Taxila as a i riivcri^ty town, 
e.g. vol. h (Rouse’s li.^iusL), 9, 39, 
/if*, The Susima Jataka places it 
in the kingdom of Garidhara, i. e. of 
Pcukelaotis and Pe.shawar. Most of 
the Jatakas probably are anterior 
to Alcxandei 's * . . .c. The romantie 
msbjry of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Phffo.stnitns, gives many devils 
aboul laxila in the first eenlurj^ of 


tlu Christian era, whh.h would be 
t x’rcruely inlere.sting if ronfidence 
<‘oukl be 'clt in the I ruth of the 
alleged facts (Phillimore’s transl., 
Oxford, 1919, Bk. II, chap. 90-49). 
Prof, b linders Petrie believes in the 
reality of tlie Indian jouriny of 
Apollonius, and dates it in u. 
43-4 fitUr/ion in 

1909, p. 141). 

‘This * coined’ or ‘stamped’ 
silver ari/entnvii) probably 

consisbKl of the little flat ingots 
known to numismatists as ‘punch- 
marked’ pieces, because they are 
not struck with a die, ‘but are 
marked irregularly by small punches 
of various patterns applied at dif- 
ferent times. For a<*counts of this 
curious coinage, which was used 
throughout India, see Rapson, 
dian Coin», §§ 4-f); Cunningham, 
doins of Ancient fndin^ pp. .54-60, 
pi. I and H, 1, 9; and CataL of 
Coins in the. Indian vol. l, 

pp. 13G49. The punch-marked 
coins follow the monetary system of 
tlic Aehaernenian dynasty of Persia 
(.558 \\.c.\ as proven by Mon- 

sieur J. A. Dccoiirdemancnes (/, 
As., Jan, F/v. 1919, pp. 117-39). 
The early Cffpper coinage of Taxila 
is described in the works cited. 
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While Alexander was at *Taxila, the hill chieftain of Raja of 
Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the parog. 
invader (Diodorus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 

This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that Poros would display complaisance etpial to that of his 
ally. Put a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 
head of an anny ready for battle. 

Having stayed in his comfortable quarters at Taxila for Advance 
sufficient time to rest his army (Diodorus, xvii, 87), Alex- 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan April, 
contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward to‘^^*’“‘‘‘ 
meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting him on the 
farther bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) rivc'r. The march 
from Taxila to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a south- 
easterly direction, a distance of about 100 or 110 
miles, according to the route followed, brought the army 
over difficult ground and probably occupied a fortnight.^ 

The hot season was at its height, but to Alexander all 
seasons were equally fit for campaigning, and he led his 
soldiers on and on from conquest to compiest, regardless of 
the snows of the mountains and the scorcliing heat of the 
plains. He arrived at .Jihlam early in May, and found the May, 
river already flooded by the melting of the snow in the hills. ®'‘'* 
The boats which had served for the passage of tlie Indus, 
having been cut into sections and transported on wagons to 
be rebuilt on the bank of the Hydaspes, were again utilized 
for the crossing of that river (Arrian, v, 8). 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the jiroblem of Frepara- 
the passage of the Hydaspes in the face of a superior force of 

could not be solved without minute focal knowledge ; and river. , 

‘ Alexander must have marched may have utilized botli roads, 
either by the northern road through After his arrival at the river bank 
the Bakrftla Pass, past Rohtas. to he was free to choose his battle- 
Jihlain ; or by the road 3(i miles gronnd(IVarson,* Alexander, Porus 
farther south through the Bunhilr and the Panjab,’ Ind. JnL, ItKVo, 

Pass to Jalalpur. possibly he p. with map). 
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Alexander ^ras compelled to defer his decision as to the best 
feasible solution until he should have acquired the necessary 
acquaintatico with all the local conditions. On Ins arrival, 
he found the army of Poros, fifty thousand strong, drawn 
up on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the horses of 
the cavalry, the arm upon which the Macedonian commander 
placed his reliance, <;ould not be induced to clamber, up the 
bank of a flootled river in the face of a host of elephants, and 
that some device for ev.-iding this difficulty must be sought. 
Provision Ale: ander, therefore, recolvcd, in the words of Arrian, to 
of iKmts. t passage’. Tin* easiest plan would have been for tlie 

invader to wait patiently in bis lines until October or 
November, when tlu; waters Avould subside and the river 
might become fordable. Although sucli dilatory tactics did 
ii<)t commend lluMuselves to the impetuous spirit j)f Alex- 
ander, lie ('udeavo’.ired to lull the vigilance of the enemy by 
t!'< pub'ic aimoinncment that he intended to .await the 
chan ge of se.'ison. and gave a tadoiir of truth to the declara- 
tion by employing his troops in foraging expeditions and 
the c ilicction ( f a great store of provisions. At the same 
time his flotilla of boats continually moved up and down the 
rivcr, and trecjucni reconnaissances wert; ntade in search of 
a ford. ‘ All this,’ as Arrian observes, ‘ prevented Poros 
from -csting and conrentrating his preparations at any one 
point .Selected in preference to any other as the best for 
defending the passage’ (v, 9). Rafts, galleys, and smaller 
boats were secretly prepart'd and hidden away ainbng the 
woods and islands In the npjwr reaches of the river. These 
])rornnin:iriee occupied si.x or seven weeks, during which time 
the rains had broken, and the violctjce of the flood had 
increased, thireful sr.udy of the ground had convinced Alex- 
ander that the best chance (»f crossing in safety was to be found 
near a sharp bt'ud in the river about 16 miles marching 
tlist.ance al)t)ve his camp, at a point where his embarkation 
wt)ul(l be conctxdod by a bluff and an island covered with 
forest. nr.v’i..g arrived at this decision, Alexander acted 
upyn it, not ‘.idy, as Arrian justly remarks, with ‘marvellous 
audacity’, but with consummate prudence and precaution. 
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He left Krutei*os with a considerable force, including the Beginning 
Taxilan (contingent of 5,000 men, to guard the camp near 31/’ 
Jihlam, and supplied him with precise instructions as to the Reserve 
manner in which he should use this reserve force to support 
the main attack. Half-way between the standing camp and 
the chosen crossing-place three generals were stationed with 
the mercenary cavalry and infantry, and had orders to cross 
the river as soon as they should perceive the Indians to be 
fairly engaged in action. All sections of the army were kept 
in touch by a chain of sentries posted along the bank. 

When all these precautionary arrangements liad been Niglit 
completed, Alexander in person t<K)k command of a picked *”**'^‘ 
force of about 11,000 or 12,000 men, including the foot 
guai'ds, hypaspist infantry, inonnted archers, and 5,000 
cavalry of various kinds, with which to effect tlie passage. 

In order to (?scape observation, he marched bv night at some 
distance from the bank, and his movements u’cre further 
concealed by a violent storm of rain and thunder which 
broke during the march. He arrived un perceived jit the ap- 
pointed place and found the fleet of galleys, boats, and rafts 
in readiness. The enemy had no suspicion of what was 
happening until the fleet appeared in the open river beyond 
the wooded island, and Alexander diseml)arkcd his force at, 
daybreak without opposition. But when he liad landed, he 
was disappointed to find that yet another deep channel lay 
in front, which must he crossed. With much difficulty 
a ford Was found, and the infantry struggled through breast 
deep in the stream, while the horses swam with only their 
heads above water. The sole practicable road from the 
c-anp of Poros involved a wide detour, which rendered 
prompt opposition impossible, and Alexander was able to 
deploy his dripping troops on the mainland before any 
attempt could be made to stop him. • 

Then, when it was too late, the .son of the Indian king The 
came hurrying up with 2,000 horse and 120 chariots. This 
inadequate force was speedily routed with the loss of 400 
killed, and of all the chariots. Fugitives carried the dis- 
astrous news to the camp of P(")ros, who moved out with* the 
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bulk of Ills army to give battle, leaving a guard to protect his 
baggage against Kruteros, who lay in wait on the opposite 
bank. The Indian army deployed on the only ground 
available, the plain now known as Karri, girdled on the north 
and east by low hills, and about 5 miles in wi<lth at its broadest 
j)art. 'rbe surface was a firm sandy soil well adapted for 
military movements even in the rainy season. 

' A stately force it was with which the Indian monarch 
moved forth to defead bis country against the a\idacious 
invader from the west. T\,-o hundred huge elephants, 
stationed at intervals of not less than a hundred feet from 
one another, a»id probabl}’ in eight ranks, formed the front 
in the centn'.^ The chief reliance of Poros Avas on these 
monsters who would, it was calculated, terrify the foreign 
soldiers and render the tlreaded cavalry unmanageable. Be- 
hind the elephants stood a c<»mpact force of 30,000 infantry 
w’"- 1 projections on I he wings, and files of the infantry were 
push -.1 forward in the intervals beiween l,)ie elephants, so 
that the Indian army presented Sery mmdi the appearance 
.)f a city — the e'ephants as they stood resembling its towers, 
and the men-at-arms placed between them ri'sembling 
the lines oi wall intervening between tower and tower’ 
(Diodorus, xvii, Both Hanks were protected by cavalry 

with chariots in front, 'riie cavalry numbered 4,000 and the 
chariots 300. Each chariot was drawn by four horses, and 
carried six men, of whom two were archers, stationed one on 
<'ach ode ol the vidiicle, two were shield-bc'arers, aiid two 
were charioteers, who in the .stress of battle were wont to 
drop the reins and ply the enemy with darts (Q. Cnrtiiis, 
viii, 14). 


I he infaniry were all armed w'ith a broad and heavy two- 
handed swortl, ;ind a long buckler of undressed ox-hide. In 
addition to thc.se ai.ifs each man carried cither javelins or 
a bow. The bow' is described as being 

‘ made of e()ual length with the man who bears it. This 
.Sec plan .a .‘ic battle. The indebted for it to mv eldest son 

Shows cxticlly m dephants. I 
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they rest upon the ground, and pressing against it with their 
left foot thus diseharge the arrow having drawn the string 
backwards; for the shaft tliey use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can resist an 
Indian archer’s shot— neither shield nor breastplate, nor any 
stronger defence, if such there be’ (Arrian, fndika, ch. xvi). 


Alcx- 

auder'.-; 

h'-cticf 


Fi^si 
stage of 
hatHe. 


But great as was the power of th<‘ Indian how, it was too 
cumbrous h) meet the attack of the mobile Macedonian 
cavalry. 1'he sl'ppery state of the surface prevented the 
archers from resting *!ie end of their weai)ons firmly on the 
ground, and Alexander's horse wen; able to deliver their 
charge before the bowmen had completed their adjustments 
(Q. Curtins, viii, 1+). The Indian horsemen, each of whom 
carried two jaxelins and a buckler, were far inferior in per- 
sonal strength and military discipline to Alexander’s men 
( \rrian, Annh. v, 17). 

IVith ..ach force and such e(|uipment POros awaited the 
attack of the greatest militar/ genitts whom the U'orld has 
seen. 

Alexander clearly perceiv<>d that his small force woid<l 
hav( ; chance of success m a direct attsiek upon the enemy's 
ceidre, ira. n solved to rely on the effect of ti vigorous cavalry 
ch.arge .igainst the Indian left wing. The generals in 
coi.iinand of the (i.OOO infantry at his disposal were ordere<l 
to play a w:iiting game, and to take no part in the action 
until they should see the Indian foot and horse thrown into 


eonftisioji Ity the charge «)f cavalry under Alcxandei‘’8 per- 
sonal command. 

He opene<l the a<‘tion by sending his mounted archers, 
a thou.sand strong, against the left wing of the Indian army, 
which must have extended close to the bank of the rivt'r. 
1 he archers discharged a storm of arrows and made furious 
charges. Ihey uers (juickly followed by the Guards led by 
Aii'xander himself. The Indian cavalry on the right wing 
hurried round by the rear to support their hard-pressed 
comrades on the left. But meantime two regiments of 
horse commanded by Koinos, which had been detached by 
Alexandtr f.*r the |>urpo8e, swept past the front of the 



THE BATTLE f)9 

inmiobile host of POros^ ^h 1 Io 2 m ;(1 roiiiul its right wiiig^ uiid 
tlireatcned tlie rear of the Indian cavalry and chariots. 

While the Indian S((UHdrons were endeavouring to effect 
a partial change of front to meet the impending onset from 
the rear, they necessarily fell into a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Alexander, seeing his opportunity, seized the very 
momeyt when the enemy’s horse were changing front, and 
pressed home his attack. The Indian ranks on both wings 
broke and ‘ fled for shelter to the elephants as to a friendly 
wall’. Thus ended the first act in the drama. 

The elephant drivers tried to retrieve the disaster by Second 
urging their mounts against the Macedonian horse, but the 
phalanx, which had now advanced, began to take its de- 
ferred share in the conflict. The Macedonian soldiers hurled 
showers of darts at the elephants and their riders. The 
maddened beasts charged and cruslied through the closed 
ranks of the phalanx, impenetrable to merely human attack. 

The Indian horsemen seized the critical moment, and, seeking 
to revenge the defeat which they had suffered in the first 
stage of the action, wheeled round and attacked Alexander’s 
cavalry. Biit the Indians were not equal to the task which 
they attempted, and being repidscd, were ag;iin cooped up 
among the elephants. The second act of the dram.-i was 
now finished. 

The third and last hegan with a charge* by the Macedonian Third 
massed cavalry which crashed into the broken Indian ranks 
and effected an awful carnage. The battle ended at the 
eightli hour of the day (Plutarch, Life^ ch. 60) in a scene of 
murderous confusion, which is best describe<l in the words of 
Arrian, whose account is based on that of men who shared in 
i.he fight. 

‘The elephants,’ he writes, ‘being now cooped up withhi Routoi' 
a narrtJW’ space, did no less damage to* their friends than to Indians, 
their foes, trampling them under their feet as they wheeled 
and pushed about. There resulted in c:onse([uence a great 
slaughter of the <*avalry, cooped up as it was within a narrow 
space around the elephants. Many of the elephant drivers, 
moreover, hud been shot down, and of the elephants tlKun- 
selves some had been wounded, while others, both from 
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oxhuiistioii :uk1 tlio loss of their mahouts, no longer kept h) 
their own side of the eonflict, but, as if driven frantic by 
tlieir sufferings, attacked friend and foe ([uite inlliscrimin- 
ately, puslie*! them, (rampled them <lo\vn, and killed them in 
all manner of ways. But the Macedonians, who had a wide 
and open field, and could therefore operate as they thought 
best, gave way \vhen the elephants charged, and when they 
retreated followed at their heels and plied them with, darts; 
'whereas the Indians, uho were in the midst of the animals, 
suffered far more Irom the effects of their rage. 

‘ When the elei)lian(s, however, became quite exhausted, 
and their attacks were no longer made with \'igour, they 
fell back like shij>s hacking water, and merely kept trumpet- 
ing as they retreated with their faces to the cJicmy. Then 
did Alexander surround with his cavalry the whole of the 
enemy's line, and signal that the infantry, with their shields 
linked togethei so as to give the utmost eompaclness to their 
ranks, should advance in phalanx. By this means the 
cavalry of thi* Indiiins wa.;, with a few exceptions, cut to 
deces in the action. Such als** .vas the fate of the infantry, 
si"ce tli(; Macedonians were now pressing them fro»u every 
side. 

‘ UlKui this all turned to flight wherever a gap could he 
foni; ! in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.’ 

M eanuhde, Krateros and the other oflicer.s left on the 
opposite l)anl{ of the riv(‘r had cros.sed over, aiul with their 
fr«‘sl. trooj)s fell upoti the fugitives, and wrought terrible 
slaughter. The Indian army was annihilated; all the 
elephants being either killed or captured, and the qhariots 
desiroyed. Three thousand horsemen, and not less than 
twelve thousantl foot soldiers w’crc killed, and 9,000 taken 
jn-isoners. The Macedonian loss, according to the highest 
('stiinate, did not exceed a tho\isand. 

Poros himself, a magnificent giant, six and a half feet in 
lieight, fought *o the lust, but at last succumbed to nine 
wounds, and was taken prisoner in a fainting condition. 

Alexander h 
adversary, and 
be ‘ treated . s 

’ Oti 0a(7iXiftJ>v ^01 ^ 


ad the magnanimity to respect his gallant 
willingly responded to his proud request to 
a king ^ The victor not only confirmed the 
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vanquished prince in the government of his ancestral terri- 
tory, but added to it other lands of still greater extent ; and 
by this politic generosity secured for the brief period of his 
stay in the country a grateful aiul faithful friend.* 

'I’he victory was eonmieinorated by the foundation of two Boukc- 
towns ; one named Nikaia, situated on the battlefield ; and ?’'“***• 
the ot/ier, named Boukcphala, situated at the point whence 
Alexander had started to cross the Ilydaspes. The latter 
was dedicated to the memory of Alexander’s famous charger, 
which had carried him safely througli so manj^ perils, and 
had now’ at last succumbed to weariness and old age. 
Boukephala, by reason of its position at a ferry on the high 
road from the w'cst to the Indian interior, became a place of 
such fame and importance as to be reckoned by Plutarch 
among the greatest of Alexander’s foundations. It was 
practically identical with the modern town of Jihlam 
(Jhclum), and its position is more eh)s»‘ly marked by the 
extensive elevated mound to the west of the existing 
town. 

The position of Nikaia, which never attained fame, is less Nikaia. 
certain ; but probably shoidd be sought at the village of 
Sukhchain\)ur to the south of the Karri plain, the scene of 
the battle.^ 

An interesting numismatic memorial of the battle is the Medal 
famous unique dekadrachm in the British Museum, 'showing mOTatfng 
on one side a Macedonian horseman driving before him a the battle 

‘ For disputed questions con- was determined, lo my satisfaction, 
cerning the passage of the river, by Abbott (‘On the Sites of Nikaia 
and the date and site of the battle and Boukephala’, /. A. S, R, 
see App, D, E. Opinions differ p. 231). The mound referred to is 

concerning the exact nature of the known locally as * Pindi \ or ‘ the 

movement of Koinos : but to me town and yields large ancient 

the texts seem sufficiently plain. bricks and numerous Graeco- 

A mobile cavalry force had no diffi- Bactrian coins. Boukephala is 
culty in riding across the front of an mentioned in the I’eutingerian 

army like that of Poros ; although. Tables, Iby Pliny (vi, ‘20), and the 
of course, such a feat would be ini- author of the Periplus (eh. 47), as 
possible if that nrmv hint ])ossessed well as by Plutarch [FoHum of 
rifles and guns. While Arrian’s lucid Oration 1, 9). Cunning- 

description of the battle has been ham’s identifications of the two 
followed in the main, some details towns are necessarily rejected as 
have been taken from other writers. being based upon the theory that 

® Arrian (v, 20") gives the true the passage of the river w a;' eflfccted 
account of the death of Bouke- at Jalalpur. 
phalos. The site of Boukephala 
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retreating elephant with its two riders, and on the other 
side a standing figure of Alexander holding a thunderbolt, 
and wearing the Persian helmet, and with A (*A\f$dpbpov 
Ba(rtA^(u$?) in the field. Mr. Barclay Head shows good 
reason for believing that this piece was struck in India as 
a medal for presentation to Macedonian officers who took 
part iiv the battle.' 

Alexander, having performed with fitting splendour the TheGlau- 
obsequies of the slain, offered the customary sacrifices, and 
celebrated games, left Krateros behind with a portion of the 
army, and orders to fortify posts and maintain communica- 
tions. The king himself, taking a force of picked troops, 
largely composed of cavalry, invaded the country of a nation 
called Glausai or Glaukanikoi, adjacent to the dominions of 
Poros. Thirty-seven considerable towns and a multitude of 
villages, having readily submitted, were added to the extensive 
territory administered by Poros. The king of the lower 
hills, who is called Abisares by the Greek writers, finding 
resistance hopeless, again tendered his submission. Another 
Poros, nephew of the defeated monarch, and ruler of a tract 
called Gandaris, sent envoys promising allegiance to the 
invincible invader, and sundry independent tribes {t&v ovto- 
vofimv ’ipHwv) followed the example of these princes. 

Alexander, moving in a direction more easterly than Middle 
before, crossed the Akesines (Chiiiab) at a point not specified, 
but certainly near the foot of the hills. The passage of the 
river, although unopposed, was difficult by resison of the 
rapid current of the flootled stream, which was 3,000 yards 
(15 stadia) in width, and of the large and jagged rocks with 
which the channel was bestrewn, and on which many of the 
boats were wrecked.* 

The king, having made adequate arrangements for supplies, Passage of 
reinfoi'oements, and the maintenance* of communications, ‘ 

' See aA/«, idate * Indian coins iniles above Wazir&bfid, where Mc- 
and medals, if, to. I, and Num. Crindle places the crossing. The 
Chron,, 1906, p. A pi. I, 8. Chinfib has changed its course very 

* These paroewn given by Ar- considerably, and lower down has 
rhm (V, iO; dear^ prove that the wandered over a bed about 30 mtos 
AkesinSs was emsaed near the in breadth (Raverty, op. cit., 3t3\ 
foot of the hill, some lis or 30 
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The inde- 

pcndenl 

tribes. 


PjiDpraD'a 

and 

Sangali, 


contimuHl liis .■idvancc oastwunls, probably passiiij? dost- to 
llu' aiirieiit fortress of Sifilkot. Tbe Ilyilraotes (RfivI) river 
liaviiii^ been crossed M'itliout dilliculty, Hephaistioii was sent, 
back ill order to reduce to oliedieiice the younger Poros, who 
had n'volted owing to feelings of resentment at the excessive 
favour shown to his umde and enemy, 

Alexander selected as the adversaries worthy of lys sU'cl 
till' more important coi t'Hh'racy of indcpc'iident tribes ^vlnch 
was headed hy the Kalhaioi, ^vho duelt upon tin* left or 
eastern sidt' of the Iljdradtes, and en joyed tiu; higlicst repu- 
tation for skill in I lie art of war. Their neighbours, the 
Ovydrakai, uho occupied the basin of the llyphasis, and the 
Malloi, mIio were settled along tin; lower course of the 
Ilydraiites h>‘lo\i Lahore, and wore also famous as bravo 
warriors, intcniled to jo'n the tribal leagiu’, hut had not 
etiiall,' done so at fliis time. Ttie Kathaioi were now 
sui-portecl oniv by minor (‘Ians, dieir immediate neighbours, 
and the terrible fate which awaited the Malloi was postponed 
for -i brief space.’ 

On the secom* day after tin; passage of the HydraOtes, 
Alexander ueoived the <•a|)itulation of a town named Pim- 
prama, Ixdonging to a clan called Adraistai by Arrian; and, 
afte a da 3 '’s rest, proceeded to invest 8angala, which the 
Kathaioi and the allied trii)es had selected as their main 
stronghold. The tribes protected their camp, lying under 
the shelter of a low hill, by a triple row' of w.'igons, and 
offered a deterinincd resistance. 

Meanwhile, the elder Poros arri\ed with a reinforcement for 
the besiegers of five thousand troops, elephants, and a siege 
train; hut before any breach in the city wall liad been 
i ffected, the Macedonians stormed the place by escalade, and 
routed the allies, , ho lost many thousands killed. Alexan- 
der’s loss in killed was less than a hundred, but twelve hundred 
of his men wise wounded — an unusually large proportion. 

’ For the correcl locution of the (./. ft. J. .S'., Oct., 1!)03). See the 
paper cn- map, reprinted from that paper, 
iitui. Uu; Pofiitidu of the Autono- with a slight alteration of the sug- 

1 r * .‘■**^^ I’anjab con- gcslcd position of the altars, 

quered by .Viexauder llic Great’ 



THE TURNING-POINT 



was razed lo the groiiiul, as a piiiiisliinefii lor the 
stout resistance of its <l(*f(*n(lors.^ 

Yet aiiollier river, the Ilyphasis (Bias), lay in tlic path of Arrival 
tlie royal adventurer, who advanced to its hank, and prepared jfyphasis. 
to cross, l)cint>* deterinined to subdue the nations beyond. 

These were reputed to be clans of bravo af^riculturists, 
enjoying an admirable system of aristocratic government, and 
occupying a fertile territory well supplied with elephants of 
superior si/e and courage. 

Alexander, liaving noticed tliat his troops no longer Alexan- 
followed him w ith their wonted alacrity , and w*cre indisposed 
to proceed to more distant adventures, sought to rouse their 
enthusiasm by an eloquent address, in wliicdi he reeited tlu‘ 
glories of their wondrous conquests from the Hellespont to 
the Hyphasis, and promised them tliC (iominion and riches of 
all Asia. But his glowing words fell on unwilling ears, and 
were received with painful silence, which remained imbroken 
for a long time. 

At last Koinos, the trusted cavalry general, who had led Kcpiy oi' 
the charge in the battle W'ith Poros, summoned up courage to 
reply, and argued the expediency of lixing some limit to the 
toils and dangers of the army. He urgerl his soM-rcign to 
remember that out of the (i rocks and Macc'donians w ho had 


crossed the Hellespont eight years earlier, some had been 
invalided home, some were unw'illing exiles in newly fonude<l 
cities, some were disabled by wounds, and others, the most 
numerous, had perished by the '-•word or disease. 


Few ind(‘ed were those left to follow 
tliey^ wa're woary wu*et<‘hes, shattered in 


the standards ; and Si pttMn- 
health, ragged, ill- 


’ Much nonsense has been written 
about t)ie site of Sangala (S(iyyn\n), 
which was quite distinct from the 
Sfikalfi of Hindu writers and of 
Hiuen Tsang;. The assumption 
that the two towns were identical 
led Cunningham to identify Alex 
under 's Sangala with a p<^tty mound 
called ‘ Sangala Tibba * in tlie Jhang 
District. The late Mr. C. J. 
Uodgers conclusively proved this 
identification to be erroneous 


port on Sanf/alu Tlhhn^ News Press, 
jLaliore, 1 lioh’ ; / ^roc. .-/ . S. B . . 

1896, p, STi. Tlie posifutn of San 
gala, wfSitii W'as ra/ed to the 
ground, can not be deter juined 
with precision, hut il was in the 
Gnrdaspiir District. Sfikala, the 
cajiitalof Mihirakiila, is represented 
by the modern Sialkot, N. lat. 
:tr E. long. 1\^ (Fleet, 
•Sakala,' dti (Jom/r-'n 

chs Onentalistes^ tome 1 



C)rders for 
ittrc/it, 
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<'u*ino(], c'liid (los[)<>M(U‘iil . ITi' coiu’hi(U'(l liis or;ili<»ii l*y 
saying : 

‘ Moderation in the midst of sucross, O kiiij? ! is tin* 
noblest of virtues, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an annv, you have naught to dread from mortal foes, 
jet the visitations of the Deity eannot be foreseen or guarded 
against bv man^^ 

•' « 

'I'he words of were greeted with loud applaus(‘. 

whiou left no doubt about the temper of the men. i\h\v- 
and{*r, deeply mortified, and unwilling to yield, retired 
witliin his ttaif ; but (‘merged on the third dav, <*onvineed 
that further adw'inee was impraetiealile. The sootlisay^'rs 
judiei(uisly dis(*ov(ue(l that tlie omens W(M‘e unfavourable for 
the passag(‘ of th(‘ rivt'r, and Ah'xander, with a lu'avy heart, 
g'Ui' orde for retreat, in Stptemlie;, li. c. 

To mark the farthest po'nt f his advanei^ he erected 
twelve* Imge alters, built of sepiared stom*, and each fifty 
cubits in beight, dc'diented to tlie twelve great gods. Although 
the; “My had not j)ass(‘d I'no river, thes(‘ massive imunorials 
are alleged bj Pliny, who si’ems lo hav(' been misinformed, 
to have lieen en'et(*d on the farth(‘r bank, whcTe they long 
n n aimd to (*\'eite the wonder and veneration of both nativ(‘s 
and i'oreigmM'.s/ Traces of them may still exist, and shoidd 
he looked for along the oldest bed of the Bias, near the hills, 
in one or other of ihe time distric'ts — (iurdiTspur, llosh- 
yarpur, or Kangra — when* nobody, ex(’ept Vigm^"^, has yet 
Nought tlunn 

The judicious Arrian simply receirds that: — 

‘ Alexander divi.h’d tlie army into brigades, which he 
onh*red to prejiare twelve altars (njual in height to the 
loftiest militar tow(*rs, while exceeding them in breadth; to 
serve* both as tiiank-offerings to the gods who had led him 

* 'I'lir Mdein ss <»f Koiiios, whi<‘h superato ifinieii amne, aristiue in 
is given in full hy Arrian, .seems to aclversa ripa dieatis * (PHny, Jfhf, 
me to be 'I) . 'bstance a genuine A a/., Bk. vi, r*h. IT), 
seport ol‘ :i rf‘al ^p^ech, and n<»t ^ Yigiie, A J*m\'ionaf Narratim 
merely an :ij»proj)riaU,' invention of of o Vmt to Ohaznu Kab^d and 
^ d/f/hardi<fait p. IL There 

•‘Ad llypasin . , . qui fuit id reason to Jiope that the problem 
AM'^ uitin jlincnnu termirms, ex- may be solved by a local onicer. 
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so far on the path of coiKjuest, aiul as a memorial of his 
achievements, Wlien the altars had heeii constructed, he 
offered sajcrifice upon them with the customary rites, and 
celebrated gymnastic and ecpicstrian games.’ 

The structures thus solemnly dedicated were welt designed W^orsliij* 
to serve their double purpose ; and (ronstituteil a dignified by*Q,an 
and worthy monument of the piety and labours of the dragupta. 
world’s greatest general. Their significance was fully appre- 
ciated by the Indian powers which had been compelled to 
bend before the Macedonian storm. We are told that 
Chandragupta Maurya, the first emperor of India, nho suc- 
ceeded to the lordship of Alexander’s con<|uests, and his 
successors for centuries afterwards, continiu'd to venerate tiu* 
altars, and were in the habit of crossing the river to oifer 
sacrifice upon them.^ 

But, if Curtius and Diodorus are to i.u- belit'ved, the Travellers* 
noble simjilieity of the monumental attars v\ as marred by *^“*®®* 
a ridiculous addition designed to gratify the king’s childish 
vanity. The tale is given in its fullest form by Diodorus, 


‘ *AK((apbftos fuv ovv ' Hpaic\ia 
Ti^wv Kal Trd\iP *A\4(av3pov ‘Avdpu- 
/fOTToy, iavTovi eis ru TipaaBm 'rrpor/ytfV 

dvo Twv *Thiis Alexander, 

honouring Hercules, and Andro- 
kottos [.ycfV. CliandraguptaJ again 
honouring Alexander, got thcni- 
selves honoured on th«* same 
ground’ (Plutarch, rh\ 90 a. d,, 
‘ How One can Praise oneself with.- 
out exciting Envy,' § 10, in Months 
cd. Teubner, and Slullcto's trans. 
The same author, in his Jdife of 
AlHA'iinder, ch. Ixii, states that 
‘ he also erc<!tcd altars for the gods 
which the kings of the Praisiai 
\itriL Magadha] even to Uie present 
day holcf in veneration, crossing 
the river to offer sacrifices upon 
them in the Hellenic fashion Ar- 
rian, Curtius, and Diodorus agree 
that there were twelve altars. Cur- 
tius deposes to the * squared stone \ 
and Diodorus to the height of 50 
(mbits. Philostratus gives a differ- 
ent account, as follows ; — 

‘And having crosscv? the Hyd ra- 
bies and passed by several tribes 
(iOvrj)^ they approached the Hy - 


phasis ; and :i0 stadcs away from 
this river they came on altars bear- 
ing this inscription: ••’'lo Father 
Ammon and llcrai les his brelhcr, 
and to Athena Providcnc»‘ and to 
Zeus of Dlyinpus and tlic Cabciri 
of Sarnot brace and to the Indian 
Sun and to tin* Dclphirin Apollo.*' 

‘ And tlu;y say there was aFo a 
brass column ■ . dedicated, 

and inscribed a^ follows: “ Hcr(i 
Alexander .stopped. ' 

• I'hc altars we may attribute to 
Alexander, who so honoured the 
boundaries of empire : but 1 
suppose the tablet was put up by 
the Indians dwelling on the other 
side of the Hyphasis, to their own 
glory for having stayed Alexaiidei 
from any further adv.im e’ {Apn! 
lotuus lijnna^ Hk. II, 43'. Prof. 
Phillimore crroiieoubl^ translates 
the pluraLs and JSojfjujvs as 

• an altar,’ and renders iTTrfXrji' as 
‘memorial tablet.' This account 
indicates that the altars dedicated 
to Sd'ivn god.s stood on ilie near or 
wcsterfi ‘.id( of the Wiich 

probably was the fad. 
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who i;rav(*Iy informs ns that afti‘r the eoinplctioii of the* 
altars, Alexamler caused an encamimient to be made' thri<‘(' 
the si/e of that actually occupical by his army, encircled by 
a trench 50 fe(‘l wide and 40 fet't deep, as ivell as by 
a rampart of extraordinary dimensions. MIc further the 
store continues, ^ordered quartc'rs to be (‘onstructed as for 
foot-.soldiers, each containiuLC two beds 4 cubits in ^h ngth 
for ea(‘h man: and hesirles this, two stalls of twuce tlu^ 
ordin; r\’ si/e for ea(!h horseman. Whatever else was to be 
left beliind was directed to be* likewise proportionately 
increased in si/t*.' We are asked to believe that tli(*se silly 
|)rocc(*(lini^s were intended to convince the country people 
that the invaders had been m(*n of more than ordinary 
"tn'nii;lh and stature.^ 

!i is imrediblr that AIexaiid(‘r could have been guilty of 

/h selcss hdly, and the Icijjend may be* rcj(‘ctt*d without 
Ik SI at ion as heinj^ probably basin on distorted M'rsions of 
talcs told bj tiavellers who had seen tin* altars. 


AinM^NDlX I) 


\li \inui(r}> Tk/.v/; ; lln’ of fhe Ujjditspc.'i : (iml the 

Sf(r Of ihe Haitle frith Poros 


Tin* solution I In* pre)hlein'~ (*onecrmn;j^ llie s of Alcxan- 
("iinp on tin- hank of the llydaspes, the j>fiss;if»o of that 
ri\e.,ainl lln- l)aUl(*-field may t)e attained, J Ix-licve, with sidfi- 
eieut arenrae\ in careful and impartial exrinniiation of thr state- 
ments made bv the uifieiil historians and of the actual 
topjjgraphy. 

'The Hydaspes (Vitasla, Bilnit, or .(ihlam, commonly called 
■fhelum) river has c1»*«n‘;ed it^ coursi* in a less degree than any 
*>f the otli. v riv<-r- f>f tl^* Panjab, and in the portion of its 
.Ircam above Jal Ijinr, wilii whi<*ii alone the p>'esent diseussioii 
'oncenied, lillle li.aierial cliange has oecurrecl. The solution 
nt ihe ihr< e problems iif(}uesli<in is coiisecpiontly not eomplieaied 
lo any erious < Nt(*nt by doubts as to the inciejit course of the 
river.' 


J Diodorus, ' "ii, 0*5 , Ciirtius,ix,a. 
“ Greek ’'iun»-Trr,i or 
PU',]<-njy.; Sanskrit, i P^ri- 

krii^/ t'idioifu ; K.ishnJn', Vyath \ 
Painabj, Uih ‘1 ov WUmO, Miitiann 


inadan writers refer to live river lus 
‘ the river of Jihlam \ tlmt is .say, 
the rivi r flowing? [last the town of 
Jihlam, where the royal ferry' {shhh 
ynzar) was situated. Modern usapre 
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Nor is there ;my doubt as to tiu* [)OsiHon of Taxila, llu‘ ji^real Taxila. 
city from ’which Alexander started on his niarcli tti the Hydaspes. 

Although Oinninghain's description of the remains of the city 
is in many resj)ects inadequate, his identification of the ruins 
at and near Shahdheri with the site of Taxila is certainly correct. 

The ruins, which are mere mounds scattered through the fields^ 
an3 situated about ^0 miles to the north-west of R;iwalpiiidi^ 
and about f) miles to the south-east of Hasan Abdal village.^ 

The distance from the site of Taxila to the town of Jihlam Taxik to 
( Jhelum) in a direct line, as measured on the maj), is about Hycla- 
qo miles, and the direct distance from Taxila to Jalal]mr, some 
:}() miles lower down the river, is a few miles more, 'flic north- 
ern or upper road from Shahdheri ('Jaxila) tr) the toAvn of Jiidam 
via Itohtas and the Bakivlla Pass is !)P English miles. Roads or 
paths leading from Shahdheri to .lalalpur via l^udhial and the 
Runhar Pass vary in length from lOfl to 1 1 1* miles/^ 

Every one is agreed that Alexander niu^t have, rea(*hcd tin; 
bank of the Hydaspes either at Jihlam or Jalalpur; no other 
place can be thought of. Both towns are situated on aucieni: 
lines of road commanding ancient ferries. 

I'he invader’s obvious goal iiiiquestionalJy \voiild have been Route to 
Jihlam, which is appreciably m arer to Taxila, and has a ferry 
^infniittdy more convenient, and only one-lliird the width of 
the Jalalpur ferry The road to either crossing pl;u*c is rugged 
and diflicult, but a large force nuirching to Jalalpur would be 
more liable to entanglement in the intricate ravim^s of the Sail 
Range, and would encounitu' more forinidabh* obst.K-les thai) 
those met with on the road to Jihlam. I’he prt‘suiin])lion. there, 
fore, is that Alexander w(uild Jiavo adopted the shorter and easier 
route and formed his camp near the town of Jihla\n. I'he 
opinion that he fo!lowe<l this natural and obvious courM* of action 
has be(‘n advocated by Burncs, Court, and Al)l)oll. who were all 
w'ell (|uaUfied to express an autlioritative opinhui in mkIuc of their 
military experience and exact local knowledge. 

Tlu‘* rival tliecuy tliat Alexander s camp was formed at Jalalpur 
Jalrdpur, and that, the passage of the river was effected a few’ theory ini- 
miles alxne that town has been maintained by aulhoritics of 
4 ‘qufil personal weight— Klpbin‘'l«mv, i unningham, and Chesney 

has abbreviated the Muhamniadan ^ Shiihdlicri is iii N. lat. aT I?', 
designation into ‘the Jihlam', or, K. long. 7/^ kf ('7m/;. n>OS, 

as it is coinmouly written, •Jhelum.’ s. v.}. The ruins extend o\er 

Little deviation hiis occurred in the more thaiP 17 scpiare miles. Ciin- 

eour.se of the str<*am, except near iiinghasu counted .>.*> 7.S 

its junction wiili iJie Akesines or inouas1ories,and i*te*nph*s Jxrporfs, 

Chiriab, which has been moved li, !J1\ 

‘ often and considerably * 'Raverty, * Cunningham, Arrhutul. 

‘The Mihriin of Sind and its 7»V/;., ii, I 177. 

Tributaries,’ •/. -7. S, ^7., pari i, Abbott, in J. A, S, />, , 

1897, pn. :R8, .T79, Sicin. n. ?I9. 

framl, Il<ljat^ ii, il I }. 
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from 

Strabo. 


— and these Avriters, being b(‘tter known in Kiir<)p(‘ than their 
opponents, have succeeded in winning general assent to the 
Jalalpur theory in spite of its inherent improbability. 

'rhi.s theory has tx'cn defended at length by Cnnninghaiin 
whose arginnenls Avould have gained additional foree if they had 
been propounded after impartial examination of the site which 
Abbott, after careful survey, determined to be that of the 
battle-tield. If the battle look jdaoe in the Karri plain, as 
maintained by .Abbott, Alexander’s camp must have been at or 
to Jihlam, and th(‘ passage of the river must ha'.e been 
effected al)o\e that town. Ibit, unfortunately, Cainniiigham 
never allt inptcd to meci Abbott’s reasoning, nor did he examine 
the course of the river ab(.\ V ,fililain. Having formed in 1SI(> 
the opinion that Alexander'^ eainp was at .lalalpur, (’unninghain 
was <-ontent in I Sd.J to examine tht* .falalpiir position witli a 
(h tcnniiialion to make the topography fit in with his precon- 
ceived ilet‘i^i(»n l ie merely alhuh's to (xcneral Abbott’s paper 
as ' an elaborate dis(juisiti(»n and there is nothing to show that 
he ever studied it ean fully.^ 

C’uniiiiijLjham rclie.s on three ar< 4 umciils in favour of the 
J ilalpnr .'^ile For Ah xander’s camp. The third of these is that, 
according to Vrririn vi, L t), the i'b^el v\hen descending 

the Ivda .pes iVoiji \ikaia, the tow n on the battle-tield, rea(*hed 
the ea ita! of Sopliytes, king of itit^ vsalt Jhuigc. on the third 
day. The capital ot Soj)h}tcs, according \u Cumiinghani, was 
at Alnnadahad, * which is just Ihna da\s’ distant for a ladmi 
boat from lalrdjun, but i* si\ da\s From .llielum/ ' and, eonse- 
<|Uentiy, ,/olalpur suil^ l!ie conditions l>etter tliari Jhtduni. 'J'his 
argniu'iit. on svhu’h (’iinningham himself laid little stros^, 
wionsly depe nds o the eoiaaa I idenliticalion of th(‘ capital 
So]divl{'s. Inasunieh as the ‘ identification ’ proposed by 
(’unning’smi is a hare guess, (piile unsupported by evideiiee, 
ihe argument hasc-d upon it dt)es not demand further (*on- 
'ideration. 

•J’hc s<vond .lud more important argument is based U|>on a 
]>a^>,a^e of Strabo (xv, which slates that Alexanders ^ route 
as far as tin* Ilydaspes was for the most part toward.s (he 
:w»uth, and tlienceforward Avas more easterly as far as the 
Ilypanis | — Hyphasis] ; hut thnnighout it kept closer to the 
foot of the mountains than to the plains’.* 

Inasiiuu*]» ;>s Jalalpur is nearly due south, while Jihlani i.s 
aj.iproxmialely soui h-slmth-tai.'-t from 'I'axila, the Jahdpur position 


^ /•V'/y/A'/.v, ii, 1 7 1. 

- A'/pLW.y, ii, ;57, |S0. ()n 

)L dM (ainningham makes out that 
Bb'jra was I he eapil a t of Sophytes, 
on 1^7 be a OvCS the .same 
•is.scalion r onecrjii • r Ahnmflabad 


on the opposite bank. 

” *H /dr our ^Ixp^ 'T5tt(rtrou 

o5off To trXtoi/ qv M /u€(Tqji0p(au* ^ 
ir/x's €w finWov liiypi 'rou 
*Ti»rt;ao¥' airntra Se rrjs brreupfias /xaAXor 
i) TufV 7rf5/W i\opLivq^ 
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lor Lho. camp seems al lirsl si^ht to suit the first clause of Strabo's 
statement better than llie Jililam position. 

But in reality either position suits the text equally well. We Rci’ulcd. 
do not know the points al which Alexander crossed the suc- 
ceeding rivers, thtt Akcsiiics and the Hydrabtes, nor the point 
at which he reached the most distant stream, Hyphasis 
[=Hypaiii,s]. The assumption commonly made that Alexander 
crossed the Akcsincs (riniiab) at Waziralmd docs not rest on any 
evideiVMf. Cunningham and tlic other authors who maintain the 
Jahilpur position forget the last clause of Strabo’s statement to 
the effect that the whole route kept as (‘lose as possible to I he 
foot of the hills. In another passage (xv, yfi) Strabo explains 
that Alexander adopted this line of march because the rivers 
which traversed it could be crossed with greater facility near 
their sources than low^er down. 

McCrindle, forgetting this most important general stale- MrCrin 
ment, which covers the whole route from 'J axila to the Hyphasis, die. 
has constructed a map which represents Alexander as k(‘e])ing 
away from the hills, and marching through the plains of the Pan jab 
past Jalalpur, Wazirabad, Lahore, and Ainrilsar. Fln^ real line of 
march must have lain much farther to the north. The Hydaspes 
must have been crossed close to the spot where it emerge s from 
the hills abov(i Jihlam, and the army must subsequently have 
passed close to Sifdkot and (lurdaspur, keeping near the jwesent 
frontier of the Kashmir (Jam fi) stati‘. 

Tlic assumption that Alexander followed this line of inarch 
agrees accurately with every part of Strabo’s statement. A lim.^ 
drawn from Jihlam to Sirdkot, or to the north of that place, is 
considerably more easterly in direction than a line drawn from 
Taxila to Jililam. 


Cunningham’s second argument in favour of the Jalalpur 
position therefore fails, like the third. 

The argument wliicli Cunningham jdaccs fii^l, and on which Argu 
he lays most strt\ss, is based on I^liny’s tigurcs for the distance 
from Peukolaitis (Cliarsadda), via Taxila, to the Hyda'^pt^s (vi, I ). * 

Pliny gives the distances as (1) trom Peukolaitis to Taxila (iO 
Roman ==r>r> English miles, and (‘2) from ’J'axila to the Hydaspes 
1 j 2() Roman, or 1 10 English miles; and Cunningliaui argues that 
these figures suit Jalalpur better than they suit Jihlam, But 
i( is notorious that the figures in Pliny’s text are often erroneous. 

For example, the very passage referred to gives th(‘ distam*e 
from th(.* Hydaspes to the Hyphasis as .S90 Roman nulcs, w hich 
is wildly wrong. It is rash, therefore, to rely on the figuia^s in 
Pliny’s text as we possc^ss it. Cunningham himself was satisfied 
that the actual distance from Peukolaitis to Taxila, via Uhand, 
wdiere Alexander crossed the Indus, i.s greater than that stated 


by Pliny, and proposed to eorrt*ct the text {Reports, ii, 1L2). ^ 

But, even if the tigur.^ of 120 Roman miles from 'faxila to the Refuted, 
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Hydaspos be acecplcd as correct, it docs not exclude the theory 
that Alexander $ canij) was at Jihlain. According to Cunningham 
{ReportSyWy 17})) the distance by an old road is 94 miles. Pliny’s 
distance is 110 English miles, and the difference is only 1 6 miles, 
which is insignificant, coiisideiing that we have no information 
concerning the route taken by Alexander in very difficult 
country, and no knowledge of the elianges which have occurred 
in twenty “two centuries. The argument based on Pliny’s iigurcs 
is, consequently, worthless, whether the figures be right or 
wrong. 

I have thus shown tl.at all Cunningham’s arguments for the 
Jairdpur theory fail, and lhat the Jihlam theory, so far from 
being opposed to Strabo's evidence, is actually supported by it. 
Topo- The theory of Elphinstone and Cunningham is still more 

graphy. strongly o})posed by the evidence of topographical facts than by 

that of Strabo. 

The statements of Arrian, a eritieal writer, who had aec<‘ss 
to the best eonteinporarv authorities and carefully weighed their 
testimony, are extremely clear. 

'Ihe spot higher up the river to which Alexander marched by 
night in oixh. r to * steal a jvissage ’ was situated at ^a remarkable 
ben ■ ' in the stream, which helped to conceal his movements.' 
'I’her4' is no such bend at the spot .ibo\c Jalalpur, between the 
villages of Mandiala .aid Kothera, wluwe Cunningham kxxites 
the [)as.sage {Iteporls^ ii, pL LX\'I). But there is such a bend 
at Bhriaa ahovi- Jihlam, where Abbott rightly locates it. 

Xiglit Arriaji . excellent, and vivid accoinit (v, 11) clearly implies 

maicli. ih;it Alexanrei made his night march parallel to the river. 

Having dc-scribed the wooded bluff’ and island near the remark- 
able bend of the river, he goes on to say : — 

‘Now che bluii* and the island were 1.^0 stadia [« about 17 English 
miles] distant from the great camp. But along the whole of the bank 
he had posted ninuing sentries at a proper distance for keeping each 
t>ther in sight, and readily transmitting along the line any orders that 
might b ' ict'eived Iroin any quarter.’ 

Hidf-way between the camp and the crossing-place Meleager 
and other officers were .stationed with a considerable force, 
under ordiTs to cross over in detachments as soon as they 
should s(‘.e the Indians fairly engaged in action. The historian 
then goes on to state that Alexander marched ‘ at a considerable 
distance from the bank so that he might not be seen These 
statements prove Alexander, when making his night 

march, kept an a])proxiuiately straight cour.se, parallel to the 
river bank, but sufficiently far from it to escape the enemy's 
observation. 

'cl* ^ TOV 'TWcrirov, ti/a Inittatxwrtv 6 iroraftus Kdyov 

u£ioj> (Arrian, Anuf>. v, ll). / 
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'I'liey are absolutely inconsistent with the theory of Cun- Cunning- 
ningham^ as expressed in liis map {Reports, ii, pi. LX VI), M'hich ham’s 
represents •Alexander as going round three sides of a rectangle erroneous 
among the ravines of the Salt Range, marching inland from 
Jalalpur nearly due north for seven or eight miles, then eastward 
for seven miles, and finally, two or three miles back to the river. 

The local facts at Jalalpur cannot be reconciled with the account 
of the night march as given by Arrian, and Cunningham’s 
map is •a desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and to bolster ui> a preconceived theory based on fallacious 
j)remisses. 

The descriptions of the river itself at the time when Alexander Descrip- 
crossed it, as given by the ancient historians, arc equally iiicon- tioii of 
sistent with the .Jalalpur theory. All authorities agree that the *‘*'^*'*^*- 
river was then in high flood owing to the melting of the snows 
in the mountains and incessant rain. But the width of the 
stream was only four stadia or 809 yards, whereas at Jalalpur at 
the same season, the end of June or the beginning of July, the 
river would have been more than double that width. The 
current was interrupted by numerous islands anci sunken rocks. 

At Jalalpur there are neither rocks nor islands.* 

If the Jalalimr theory be given up, and Alexander s camp be The true 
located at or near Jihlam, all topographical difficulties disappear, theory. 
Alexander’s march by night is then seen to have taken place at 
a moderate distance from the west bank of the river, in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to the stream, and to have been directed to 
a point situated at a ^ remarkable bend ’ of the river, distant from 
the supposed position of his camp about 18 or 1 4 miles in a direct 
line, which disbuice might well be estimated as 17 miles for 
marching pur[X)ses, if the route actually taken were slightly 
circuitous. It is, of course, impossible to define cither the e.xact 
site of Alexander’s camp or the precise spot wdn^re the army 
embarked on its perilous passage, and it is quite possible that "2 or 
8 miles should be added to the approximate distance indicated 
by General Abbott\s map. 

By marching to the vicinity of Bliuna near the ^ remarkable Alexander 
bend ’ south-east of Mangla, Alexander gained the advantage of on interior 

line. 

* During the operations preceding Jalalpm to be 1 mile, 1 furlong, and 

the battle the soldiers of the oppos- 35 perches wide, and from 9 to 14 

ing armies used to swim out to feet deep ^.Thornton, Gazetteer, s.v. 

the islands and engage in combat, ‘Jhelura’> The feny at Jililain 

The river, confined by high banks, is only one-ttiird of the width of 

rushed in a seething torrent over that at Jalalpur, and there are * no 

sunken rocks (Curtins, viii, 13). islands ’ at the latter place (Abbott, 

The army during its progress to 219). Mr. Pear- 

the Hyphasis was exposed for son says that there are still wooded 

seventy days to violent storms of islands above Dciripur, midivay 

rain (Diodorus, xviii, 94; Strabo, between Jihlam and Jalalpur (Jbd. 

XV, 27 v(u$ai avrtx^f). In July 1905, p. 2(i0). 

Blpliinstone found the river at 
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moving along an interior chord line, while his opponent on 
the opposite side of the river was compelled to go round the 
outside of a curve. If the quicksands were in the salne position 
in Alexander’s time as they now are, the forces of Poros must 
necessarily have covered a long circuit before they could aj)- 
proach tlie Macedonian landing-place. In any case, the distance 
which tlie Indians had to traverse was considerably longer than 
the chord traversed by Alexander. 

When tlie Macedonian army of about 11,000 men, after sur- 
mounting all the difficulties of the passage, ultimately found 
itself on the mainland, it entered a considerable plain of firm 
soil known as ^ Karri girdled by low hills on the north ami 
east. 'I’his plain at its widest part is about fi miles; broad, and 
afforded a sufficient, though not excessive, space for the baitle. 
The river at the crossing-jilace runs over quartz boulders, and 
a still existing island, larger than the rest/ corresponds closely 
with tliat described by the Greek historians as tlic place on which 
Alexander first landed, and may or may not have continued in 
existence since his time. 

The channel marked ‘ Alexander’s channel now considerably 
silt‘^duj>,sev. ms to be similar to that which the Macedonian army 
fcided, and if not precisely identical^ iS certainly very close to the 
posit on of the cliannel er<«ssed by Alexander. General Abbott 
is quite justified by his map mi sajing that ^ the river is at this 
moment [1848] so exactly as described by Alexander’s historians 
tliat 111 ‘ map might seem to be an ancient rather than a modern 
productioir, (lenerai Abbott’s ^elaborate disquisition’ is based 
0.1 a careful survey elFected by two days’ hard work from sun- 
nse to evening each day, and his observations have never been 
coiitn. dieted or impugned. Cunningham simply took no notice 
of them. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, is tlie only author of repute who 
has shown due appreciation of Abbott’s labours, and he has ac- 
knowledged that the general’s memoir supplies ^ highly plausible 
reasons in support of the hypothesis that the crovssing took place 
near Jelum ’. Mr. (irote’s opinion would doubtless have become 
that of the learned world if General Abbott’s essay had been 
published in an easily accessible form. Buried as it is in an 
old volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, few people have 
read it ; whereas the official publications of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham are widely known, and his opinions have been 
accepted too often wilhout criticism. 

1 have not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the 
Hydaspes by the shortest and easiest route open to him ; that 
he struck the river at or near Jihlam, where he pitched his 
camp ; that he :i ossed the stream where it was rocky and narrow, 
a httle below »hc jioint w^here it emerges from the hills; and 
that the battle with Poros was fought in the Karri plain, 'i he 
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line of march between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis cannot 
be precisely delineated, but it was certainly as close as p{)ssible 
to the foot of the hills, and must have passed near Sialkot. The 
late Major Haverty was of the same opinion. He wrote to me 
in 1905 : * I quite agree with you as to Alexander’s crossing- 
place over the Hydaspes ... I well recollect when we crossed 
the river after the battle of Guzerat, in pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans, that we crossed just at the place that you have men- 
tioned, and the matter was discussed and Abbott’s theory 
endorse’H. We must give Alexander credit for some military 
knowledge at least, and that would naturally lead him to keep 
nearer the sources of the rivers in order to cross the more easily ; 
and, at the same time, the hills on the north protected his 
flank *.' 


APPENDIX E 

The daie of the Bailie of ihc Hj/dftspex 

The evidence of the ancient historians concerning the flooded Kxactdaie 
state of the river, and the continued wet weathei before, during, d^'»btful. 
and after the battle, which has been cited in Appendix I), 
establishes beyond doubt that the battle was fought towards the 
end of June, or early in July. But certain positive statements 
which profess to define the date with greater precision have also 
been made, and must be briefly examined. Arrian makes two 
such statements, and a third is added by Diodorus. 

Arrian’s first statement (Aiiab. v, 9) that the battle was fought Arrian’s 
after the summer solstice, that is to say later than June 21 ^ is first 
undoubtedly correct, being in accordance with the evidence as statement, 
to the state of the river and with the remark of Diodorus that 
when the army reached the Hyphasis it had endured violent 
showers of rain for seventy days. Hie MSS. all read fisra 
TpoTrdsf and the suggestion made by S(une editors to substitute 
Kara for gcra is unjustifiable. 

But the second statement of Arrian {Anah, v, ly) that the Arrian’s 
battle was fought in the month of Mounychion of the year second 
when Hegemon was Archon in Athens ’ seems to be jxirtially 
inaccurate. The assertion of Diodorus (wii, 87) that the entry 
into Taxila, in the spring preceding the battle, occurred during 
the year ^ in which Chremes was archon at Athens, and in which 
the Romans appointed Publius Cornclius^and Aldus Postumius 
consuls,’ is apparently altogether erroneous. Neither the (‘onsuls 
nor the archon named can be accepted as correct. 

The original authorities, the Macedonian officers of Alexander’s Mace- 
donian 

‘The name of the battle-field is Feb. 21, 181-!), and resulted in the 
more usually and correePy written annexation of the Panjab. 

Giijrat. Tlie battle took place on 
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army, probably exj>ressetl the date in terms of the Macedonian 
calendar, and the divergent statements made by the historians 
ma}^ be due to errors in the conversion of Macedonian into 
Attic and Roman dates. As Mr. Hogarth has obsei*ved, it is 
impossible for a modern scholar to check siicli conversions^ 
because our knowledge of the details of the Macedonian calendar 
is very inijierfect, and little is known of the methods used for 
converting Macedonian dates into those expressed in terms of 
otlier calendars.* 

The battle certainly w’as fought in the year 3^6 b.(.^ and the 
corresponding Attic year ( = 01. 113, 2) is supposed to have 
l)egun on June 2a, 327, and ended on June 13, .32t) 'Fhc 

close of Mounychion, the tenth month, even if the aid of an 
intercalary month be called in, cannot be brought down later 
than June 13. If thent were no intercalary month, Mounychion 
sliould have ended on or about May I t. Rut, as we have se<m, 
the battle occurred later than June 21, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that Arrian has wrongly named the Attic month. 
A rash proposal to substitute ^ Metagtu'tnion * for ^ Moiinychioir, 
the reading of the MvSS., is, as Grote observes, ‘ mere con jecture,' 
and is, moreover, inconsistent with the slatment that Hegemon 
was archon. 

Clivemcs certainly succeeded Hegemon as archon ; and if 
Unc r is right in assigning the end f»f the Attic year 327-fi . 

to Jane 13, Diodorus, altliough wrong in ascribing the entry 
into Taxila to the arelionship of (‘hrerncs, would be right if he 
meant his readers to uiiderst/md that the baltlo occurred after 
Clircinrs had become archon. U‘, as other authorities suppose, 
Mie arcliowsJiip of (liremes did not begin until July 18, then 
Arian will bi light i i stating that the battle was fought while 
Hegemon was still aichon, 

Arrian’s error in naming the month MounycJiion may be 
explained plausibly by the supposition that Alexander reached 
the river bank in that month, and that by a slight carelessness 
the date of his arrival in camp was taken as the date of the 
great battle. The king’s elaborate secret preparations for cross- 
ing Ibt river must have occujiied a long time, at least six or 
seven weeks, and it the camp was formed during Mounychion, 
early in May, the b.attle must have been fought at the very end 
of June, or, more probably, early in July. 

Jixact certitude is not attainable, and it is not possible to go 
much beyond the renfark of Grote, that * as far as an opinion 


^ Hogarth, Philip av i AUrander 
of Matfd*m (Murray, Ap- 

pendix. 

Linger, ‘ /eilrcchnung der 
Gfiechen und lidincr,’ in Grnnd- 
r'mdns klass, Alterth,^ pp. 742-4, 
732, 733. Rut the - ;i.actness of the 


results of the inquiry appears to be 
doubtful. See also Cunningham, 
Book o f Indian Eras^ pp, 39, 4*1, 
103; and note 1 in MeCrindle, 
Invasion of India bp Alexander the 
Greats 2nd ed., p. 274. 
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can be ftnimed, it would seem that the battle was fought about 
the end of June^ or beginning of July n.<\, after the rainy 
season had commenced ; towards the close of the archonship of 
Hegemon*, and the beginning of that of Chremcs I actrept 
the archonship of Hegemon on the authority of Arrian, and 
believe that the battle took place early in July Jiib e.r., in the 
last month, Skeirophorion, of the Attic year, a few days before 
Chremes became arch on. 

^ lliMory of <rrfifice^ vol. xii, .>1, high flood, and no sufficient explana- 
note, ed. 1H69. Mr. Pearson, how- tion is given of the supposed delay ’ 

ever, basing his opinion on his Und, AnU^ 190.5, p. ^257). Mr. 

personal knowledge of the rivers at Pearson, consequently, is obliged to 
all times of the year, and under all disbelieve the positive statements of 
conditions, holds that ^ the real date our authorities about the weather, 
for the passage of the Hydaspes The simple ‘explanation of the 
was, as stated by Arrian, the month supposed delay ’ is that Alexander 
of Mounychion in the archonship was unable to ‘ steal a passage ' 

of Hegemon, and that Moiiny- earlier, and was obliged to make 

chion in that year occurred as early the best of unfavourable conditions 
as April rather than as late as June. imposed on him through the delay 
It was a matter of prime importance caused by the vigilance of Pdros. 
to cross the river before it was in 
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ALEXANDEirS INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 

I^IIE RETREAT 

The retreatiiijnt army retraced its steps, and arrived’again 
without ftirlher adventure on tlu^ bank of the Akesines 
(Chinilh), where Ilepliaislion had completed the building 
of a fortified town. Voluutaiy settlers from the neighbour- 
ing country and such of tlie mercenary troops as seemed 
unfit fo*- active service wen? left to occupy and garrison 
this post, and Alexander began to prepare for his voyage 
down tlie rivers to the Great Sea. 

Envoys liearing tribute from the kings of the lower lulls, 
nev.’ known as the cliieftainships of Rajaiiri and Bhimbhar 
and the British district of Hazara, were received at this 
tim;. Alexander, who regardi d I is Indian comjuests as 
permanent additions to the empire, and evidently cherished 
hop(\s of a return to the country, having accepted the 
tend(*rs of submission, solemnly appointed the king of 
Ablilsflra (Bbimbhai and Rajauri) to the office of satrap, 
and invested him with authority over the king of Urasil 
(Ua/ar*), w!io is called Arsakes by Arriand 

Alxm.. the same time a Avelcome reinforcement of 5,000 
cavalry from Thrace, and 7,000 infantry, sent by the king’s 
cousin, Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, arrived, bringing no 
less than 25,000 suits of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 
The new accoutrements were at once distributed to the 
ragged troops, and the old suits were burned.^ 

Alexander then advaneed to Ihe'Ilydaspes (Jihlam), and 
encamped on the bani<, probably on the site of the camp 

‘ The name Arsakes probably is (i,000 cavalry. Doth authors agree 
a c orrupt form derived froru Ura4§a, as to the number of suits of armour, 
its apparently Parthian guise being which must have required an enor- 
acoiciental. raous transport trinn. Diodorus 

( t!"urtius, ix, Dio<lorus (xvii, adds that 100 talents of medicines 

0 gives higher ; i less credible were received at the same time, 

figures, namely, ‘-iO.uoo infantry and 
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formerly occupied by PSros. Several weeks were now 
devoted to the final preparations for the voyage down the 
rivers. All available country boats plying on the river 
were impressed for the service, and deficiencies were supplied 
by the construction of new vessels, for u'hich the forests at 
the base of the hills afforded ample facilities. Crews were 
provided from the contingents of seafaring nations, Phoeni- 
cians, Cyprians, Karians, and Egyptians, who accompanied 
the army, and by the end of October, 326 b.c., all was ready. 

The fleet, which included eight galleys of thirty oars eacli, 
and a multitude of horae transports and small craft of all 
kinds, probably numbered nearly two thousand vessels,’ 

Before the voyage began Alexander convoked an assembly Promotion 
of his officers and the ambassadors of the Indian jM)wcrs, 
and in their presence appointed Poros lo be king of all the 
coiupiered territories lying between the llydaspes and the 
Hyphasis. These territories are said lo have been occupied 
by seven nations, the Glausai, Kathaioi, and others, and to 
have comprised no less than two thousand toAvns. The 
opportunity was seized to effect a reconciliation between 
Poros and his old enemy the king of Taxila, and the friend- 
ship between the two inonarchs was cemented by a matri- 
monial alliance. The king of Taxila, who had vied witli 
his rival in zealous service to ti>e invader, was formally 
confirmed in his sovereignty of the country between tlui 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

Alexander, who never neglected to make provision for the Kingdom 
protection of his flank and rear, and for the imijitcrruptod 
maintenance of communications with the distant base in 
Europe, instructed Generals Hephaistion and Krateros to 
march with all possible speed to secure the capital of King 

’ Arrian {Anab. vi, 9), on the Curtins and Diodorus estimate the 
excellent authority of Ptolemy, son number qf vessels as 1,0(JO. Con- 
of Lagos, who became king of- sidering that 8,000 troops, several 
Bgyi>t. The same author in fndiita, thousand horses, and vast quan- 
ch. xix, probably on the authority titles of supplies were carried, the 
of Nearcn 08 ,glves the total strength higher estimate of Ptolemy must 
as 800 only (v^es Si ai <rv,nratrai airip be admitted to be correct. Some 
v/K-ticofftai ^(Tuv, at r< ftaKpal /roi o<ra editors arbitrarily change tile ‘eight 
irrfioyyvKa frAoTa, koI dAAa Imaywya, hundred 'of the /adtia into ‘l,8p0', 

Kol airia &fm. rp errpartp ayovaai), but the reading is ‘ eight hundred 
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Saubhiiti (Sophytcs^ or Sopeitlies)^ lord of tlie fastnesses 
of the Salt Range stretching from Jililam to the Indus, 
who submitted without resistance.^ 

The fleet was to be protected by an army of 120,000 men 
marching along the banks, under the generals above named ; 
Krateros having the command on the right or western bank 
of the ri\'er, while the larger portion of the army, accom- 
panied by tu'o hundred elephants, was led by Hepluiistion 
along the loft or eastern bank. Philippos, satrap of tlu*. 
countries west of th<' Indus, had orders to follow three days 
later with the rear-guard. 

Tims escorted the vast fleet began its memoral)le voyage. 
At daybreak one morning towards the end of October, 
iVlexaiider, having offered libations from a golden bowl to 
the river gods, his ancestor Herakles, Ammon, and any 
other god whom he was accustomed 1o reverence, gave the 
signal for starting by sound of trumpet. In stately pro- 
ees'-ion, wiJM)\it confusion or disorder, the ships (juittecl 
Iheir anchorage, and moved <k>'vn dream to the astonish- 
ment of the croud.; of natives lining the banks, who bad 
never before seen horses on l)oard ship. The plash of 
f bonsai of oars, the woids of command, and the chants 
of the roAve s:, wakened the echoes, which reverberated from 
bank to bank, am^ enbanced tlie aina/ement of the gaping 
throng of spectators. On the third day the fleet reached 
the place, perhaps Bhira, where Hepliaistion and Krateros 
had been ordered to pitch tlieir camps facing each other 
on opposite sides of the rivt*r. Here a halt was made for 
t.wo days to allow the roar-guard under the command of 
Philippo.s to come up, and that general, on his arrival, w^as 


’ The position of the kingdom of 
Sophy tes is fixed by the remark of 
Strabo '"xv, 80) that it included 
‘ a mountain coniposed of«fossil salt 
suihcient for the whole of India’. 
Cartels (ix, 1) misplace^-' Sophytes 
on the we.st of the Hyphasis, and 
is followed by McCrindie, whose 
map shows the kingdom as lying 
north of Amritsar, an impossible 
posiiion. Cunr/ln‘^,ham (Anc, Geog , , 
p. Ui.i) may or m;»y not be right in 


placing the capital of Sophytes at 
Old Biilra (properly ‘ Banrah ’), on 
the west side of the Jihlam. For 
the coins of Sophytes of Greek type 
see anfe^ Plate ‘ Indian Coins I fig. 
1 ; and Rapson, tndian Coins^ §§ 
11; CataL of Coins in ths Indian 
Museimt^ vol. i, p. 7. The restora- 
tion of the name Saubhiiti is due to 
M, Sylvain L^vi (/, s^r. viii, 
vol. XV, pp, ‘^37-9). 
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directed to convert ids force into an advance-guard and 
proceed along the bank of the river. 

On the fifth day after leaving the halting-place^ the fleet Rupids. 
arrived at the first river confluence, where the llydaspes 
met the greater stream of the Akesines. The channel 
where the waters of the two rivers then met was so very 
narrow that dangerous whirlpools were formed, and much 
disordfer was occasioned in the fleet. Two of the warships 
were sunk with the greater part of their crews, and the 
vessel which carried Alexander was in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. By dint of great exertion on the 
part of the king and all concerned the bulk of the fleet was 
idtimately brought to a safe anchorage under the shelter (»f 
a licadland, and the necessary steps w'crc taken to repair the 
damage suffered. 

It is impossible to determine the spot where these exciting PosiHon 
incidents occurred. Tlie cotifluence of the two rivers at 

ilUCflCt? 

Timmu (N. lat. 31° 10') now takes place (luietiy, and presents 
none of the peculiarities to which Arrian and Curtius devote 
so nnich vivid description. All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the confluence must have been situated 
much farther to the north. 

Our exact knowledge of the <;ourses of the rivers in the Courses of 
Panjab and Sind begins oidy from the dab' of the Arab rivers, 
invasion in 712 a. more tluin a thousand years subsequent 
to tlie expedition of Alexander. Concerning the changes 
which happened during that millennium absolutely nothing 
is known. But during the twelve Imndred years that have 
elapsed since the Arab conquests changes on a stupendous 
scale are known to have occurred, and it is certain that 
similar effe(d.s must have been produced by the t;ver operating 
(tauses during the thousand years which intervened between 
Alexander and Muhammad bin KasiniJ^ During the known 
period, earthquakes, floods, changes of level, denudation, 
accretion, and alterations of climate all have contributed 
to transform the face of the country. The delta of the 

^ Muhammad was the son of ‘Muhammad K&s\m,' is repfated 
Kasim. Elphinstonc's blunder, in most books on Indian history. 
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Indus has advanced more than 50 miles, and has thus 
lengthened the coureos of the rivers, while necessarily 
diminishing their gradients and velocity. One huge river, 
the Ilakrii. or Wuhindah, which formerly gave life and 
wealth to the desert wastes of Bikanir, Bahaw’alpur, and 
Sind, has ceased to exist ; the Bitis (Hyphasis) has forsaken 
its ancient independent bed, and become a tributary of the 
Sutlaj while the other rivers, the Indus, Jihlam (Hydjfspes), 
Chiniib (Akesines), and Ravi (Hydraotes) have all repeatedly 
changed their courses and points of junction. 

Futility of These facts, although iiuiisptitably true, have been generally 
ealio>vs^. ignoreil in i)ractieo by tlie historians of Alexander, who 
liavc pretended to trace tlio line of Ins river voysige on 
modern maps, and t(» ‘ identify ’ town after town on the 
banks of the several rivers. All snch identifications are 
vain. No man can tell in which of tlic ancient beds the 
Cliinab or any of the other rivers named flowed in the time 
of lexandci , and, wlien the positions of the rivers are not 
ascertainable, it is clear that we c.oinot reasoiuibly expect 
to identify places on their banks. The most that is possible 
is to give general indications of the course of the voyage 
and of ta • location of the principal nations encountered by 
iVl'wander. liie sil?s of the towns and the precise positions 
of the confluences and crossing-places mentioned by the 
ancient historians cannot be determined. Inasmuch as 
the ecnirscs of all the rivers were then much shorter than 
they now are, all the confluences must have been situated 

' Ravorty gives as various cor- and that may be interpreted as re- 
rect spellings, Sutlaj, Sutlai, and ferring to twin streams more or less 
fihuttlai. This river, which was parallel, but not necessarily conflu- 
cailed Satadru ia Sanskrit, is rarely ent. Compare the reference to ‘ the 
mentioned by the Greek or Roman Vipa^ together with the fratudri ’ in 
authors under the name of Hesi- the BphaddevatA (Macdonell’s ed., 
dnis. The Hyptnis of Strtibo is a i. 111). The Sutl^ is the most erratic 
variant for Hyphasis. gleamed of the rivers of the Panjab. The 
reviewer of the first edition says BiSs or Bifth deserted its ancient 
that ‘exception maybe tal.en to the channel about A.n. 1790, for the 
strange remark that the BiiLs was first time since it Is heard of in 
I n early days not a confluent of the history, and moved towards the 
Sutlej (p. 8.>); for the Rig Veda east, combining with the Sutl^, 
says that one flows into the other ’. which shifted westwards simulta- 
Ihe only pns.saj:c u. the Rig Verla neously (Raverty, pp. SOI, SOS ; see 
which mentions th. Vipa^a is iii, 33, next note). 
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coiisi(lcral)ly furtlicr iiorlh tliuu at present, and this n priori 
inference appears to be fully supported by observation of 
the most ancient beds of the streams. The confluence of the 
Akesines and Hydaspes, the first of the four confluences 
described by Arrian, probably was situated not very far 
from the modern town of Jhang, and approximately in 
N. lat. 31°.i 

Alexander here landed bis troops in order to subjugate The SiboL 
the adjoining tribes called Siboi and Agalassoi by Curtins, 
and to prevent them from joining the powerful nation of tlie 
Malloi (Sanskrit Malava), who dwelt lower down tiic river, 
and were known to be preparing for strenuous resistance. 

The Siboi, who are described as rude folk clad in the skins 
of wild beasts and armed witli clubs, submitted, and were 
allowed to retain their freedom. Their neighbours, the 
Agalassoi, who were able to muster a force estimated at 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse, ventured to .csist, and met 
with a terrible fate. Multitudes were put to the sword, and 
multitudes sold into slavery. Alexander advanced some 
30 miles into their country, and captured their principal 
town. At a second town he met with an obstinate defence, 
which cost the lives of many Macedonians. The inhabitants, 
said to number 20,000, despairing of ultimate success, set 
fire to the town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the flames. The citadel escaped the fire, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment left behind for the purpose. 

The lives of 3,000 of its gidlant defenders were spared.^ 

^ The text is mainly based on &c. ; the Hydaspes (Jihlam), pp. 

Raverty’s valuable work, ‘ The ; Akesiiii^ (Chinab), pp. 

Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries : ; Hydradtes (Ravi), pp. 353- 

a Geographical and Historical 71 ; Hyphasis (Bias or Blah), pp. 

Study \ in ./. A. S, IL, 1893. Part I, 371-90 ; Sutlaj, pp. 391-418 ; 

with numerous maps, which has not Hakra, pp. 118-33, 434-66 ,• gen- 

attracted the attention that it de- eral results, pp. 469-508 ; earth- 

serves. The defects of form in that quakes #ind Aoods, pp. 393, 468, 

treatise, which is overloaded with 470, &c. ; changes of level, pp. 300, 

590 discursive notes, make it very 470 ; alterations of climate, pp. 383, 

difficult reading. The observations :154, 417 ; extension of coast-fine, p. 

on Alexander^ Indian campaign 373 (note 235), pp. 317, 469,501, &c. 

are scattered through the text and The whole work is deserving of the 

notes, and mixed up with remarks most careful study. The author 

on the most diverse topics. gives full references, so that his 

For general comments on the statements can be readily teiAed. 
futility of current * idcatifications ’ ® Arrian, Anab. vi, 5; Curtins, 

see pp. 155, 336, 250, 469. note 539, ix, 4 ; Diodorus, xvii, 96, The 
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Tliesc cvt'iits probably took place to the north-cast (►! 
Jhang, flic operations having been undertaken in accordance 
with Alexander’s invariable practice, in order to secure his 
flank and rear. 

Information having been received that a confederacy of 
the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and other independent tribes occu- 
pying the river valleys was being formed with the inU;ntion 
of offering strenuous resistance to the invasion, Alexander 
hastened the movements of his fleet and army with the 
object of attacking the confederates severally in detail, beft>re 
they could mature their plans and combine their forces. The 
fleet and the bidk of the army received orders to assemble at 
the next confluence, that of the Hydrabtes (Ravi) with the 
Akesines ((/hinab, including the Ilydaspes or Jihlam). 

Alexander in person landed with a picked force, largely 
composed, iis usual, of mounted troops, to opm'ate against the 
^iallol, the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied 
the ' *rtile valley of the Hydrabtes. on both banks of the 
river. 7’heir neighbours, the Oxydrakai (Sanskrit, Kshudraka), 
who dwelt on tlu banks of the upper course of the llyphasis, 
aPhoug'i ordinarily at war witli the Malloi, had resolved to 
f n-get old enmities and to make common cause against the 
inv .dcr. The rival nations cemented the alliance by whole- 
sale intermarriage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for wives.* But personal jealousies, such as in 
all ages have reduced to futility political combinations in 


Agalasso' are (li.stingui»hed by Dio- 
dorus only, who says that 'Alex- 
ander iircu the town. The account 
in the text follows Curtins in rc- 
sjxjct of the voluntary immolation 
of the townspeople, an incident 
<|uite in keeping with Hindu char- 
.icter, and often repeated in later 
times. The Siboi were probablv 
the ancestors of sonic » f the half- 
wild tribes of pa,storal Jat.s, who 
now inhabit the same region. For 
discussion of the topography, see 
my paper, ‘The Position of the 
Autonomous Tribe*- of the Panjab 
«onq*ered by AlexaaUerthe Great,’ 
m J. It. A. a., Oc' , 1903. These 


tribes are mentioned together in 
early Sanskrit literature. Weber 
pointed out that ^ii^ali, one of tlie 
teachers cited by F&nini, speaks of 
the fonuation of the compound 
* Kshaudraka-Malava (ml, senS) 

‘ the army of the Kshudrakas and 
Mfilavas’ (J. A. S, H., pt. i, vol. 
Ixi, 1892, p. 60). 

The MtthdbMraUi couples them 
as forming part of the Kaurava 
host in the Great War (Pargiter, 
in J. ft. A. S., 1908, p. 329, citing 
Mbh., Vi. 9106, sm, 2646, 38S2, 
3863, 4808, 5484, SftW; vil, 188} 
and viii, 137). 

’ Diodorus, xvii, 98. 
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liidia^ prevented the ulliance from taking effect. While tiie 
allies were discuysiiig the claims of rival generals to coraniandj 
Alexander acted, and, with masterly strategy, sweeping down 
upon the Malloi, extinguished their military power before the 
Oxydrakai could come to their aid. The forces at the com- 
mand of the confederacy should have sufficed, if properly 
handle^, to annihilate the small flying column at Alexander’s 
disposal ; for they are said to have comprised 80,000 or 90,000 
fully e<piipped infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and from 700 to 900 
chariots. 

The exact strength of the Macedonian flcld force is not Alcxan- 
stated, but it must have been very small, not exceeding 
a few thousands.' What it lacked in numbers Avas com- 
pensated for by its perfect mobility and the genius of its 
general. The Macedonians were alarmed at the magnitude 
of the opposing forces, and a repetition of the mutiny of tlu' 

Hyphasis was with difficulty prevented by a stirring address 
delivered by the king. By two forced marches across the 
waterless uplands, now known as the Bar, which separate 
the valleys of the Akesiiies and HydraoU's, Alexander com- 
pletely surprised the Malloi, most of whom were working 
unanned in the fields. Many of the helph'ss wretches were 
ruthlessly cut down, without their even turning to offer 
resistance,’ and those who escaped the sword M’ere shut up 
in the fortified towns. 

One of these towns, with a citadel situated on a com- Capture of 
manding height, was stormed under Alexander’s personal 
direction, and 2,000 of the garrison were slain. Another 
town, against which Perdikkas had been sent, was found to 
be <lesei*ted. The inhabitants fled to the marshes in the 
river valley, but, even among the reeds and rushes, they 
could not escape the weapons of the Macedonian cavalry. 
Alexander then pushed on to the IlydrTtOtes, and caught up 
the retreating Malloi at the ford, inflicting seveif loss upon 
them. He pursued them to the cast of the river into the 

. i consisted of tlie hypaspist the mounted archers, and half of 
inf^try, the foot-archers, the the companion cavalry, or horse- 
Agrianian or Thracian light horse, guards. The force can hardly Have 
the foot-guards under PeithSn, all exceeded 7,000 men in number. 
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country now known us the Montgomery District, anti took 
by mining and escalade a town inhabited by Brahmans. The 
king, witli his customary disregard of danger, wjis the first 
man to scale the wall. The place was gallantly defended, 
l)»it ill vain; ‘about 5,000 in all were killed, and as they 
were men of spirit, very few were taken prisoners ’. 

Retreat of The Malloi, being hard pressed, recrossed the Hydruotes, 
ihcMalloi. passage of which they attempted to defend with 50,000 
men ; but they were no m.atch for the Europeans, and fled 
‘ with headlong speed ’ to the strongest fortified town in the 
neighbourhood. This small town, which cannot be identifioil 
precisely, and was situated somewhere near the boundary 
of the Jhang am' Montgomery Districts, 80 or 90 miles 
to the north-east of Multan, was the scene of one of 
the most memorable incidents in Alexander’s adventurous 
career, admirably described by Arrian from materials supplied 
by PUileniy.' 

Alexan- ’I’ le Mace.ilonians, already masters of the town, U'ere 
dangerous scale the walls of uie citadel, when Alcx- 
wuuiid. ander, thinking that the ni'm hearing the ladders loitered 
too long, snatched one from the man carrying it, and 
mounted t'le wall, followed by only three companions, 
J’cakestas, Lconnatos, and Abreus. Standing on the wall in 
his gleaming armour, the king was a mark for every missile, 
and, feeling that he coultl effect nothing where he was 
nithout support, boldly leapcil down into the citadel followed 
by his three comrades. Abreas soon fell dead. Alexander, 
standir g with his back to a tree that grew near the wall, 
slew the Indian governor and defended himself against all 
eomers until his breast w'as pierced by an arrow and he fell. 
Peukestis bestrode liim as he lay, covering him with the 


* The town was a sjjnail one 
(Strabo, xv, 3:J). The current asser- 
tion that it should b., identified 
with Multan ( -■ Mfilasthunapura, 
sec Beal’s Hiucn Tsimuf, ii, 274) 
is absolutely baseless. The name 
Multan has no et 3 'nio]ogical con- 
nexion with the r-rne Malloi, and 
Mureiri is much too far south. The 
campaign against the Malloi was 


fought in the valley of the Hy- 
draStes, where they occupied the 
fertile lowlands, corresponding to 
the Montgomery District and parts 
of Jhang. See Raverty, op. cih, 
p. .364, and my article in J. R. A. S„ 
Oct., 1903. Ptolemy himself did 
not toke part in Alexander’s de- 
fence, as some authors say that he 
did. 
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sacred shield brought from Ilioii, while Leoniiatos, ulthougii 
severely wounded like his surviving comrade, protected him 
from side ‘attjicks. The ladders having broken, the maddened 
Macedonians were for a time powerless to help their king, 
but at hast a few managed to scramble up the earthen wall, 
while others broke in a giatc, sind so saved Alexander, who 
had fainted. 

Thcl)arbed arrow was withdrawn by a bold operation which Ilis 
involved much bleeding and threatened immediate death, 
but Alexander’s strong constitution eventually triumphed, 
and the dangerous wound was healed. The infuriated troops 
fell upon the unfortunate inhabitants, and slew them all — 
sparing neither man, woman, nor child. 

When convalescent, Alexander was carried to the Ily- 
draolcs, and conveyed by boat to the junction with the- 
AkesinGs, where he met his fleet and army, under the (!ommand 
respectively of Nearchos and Hephaistion. 

The survivors of the Malloi, whose nation had felt tlu‘ full Submis- 
weight of Alexander’s hand, now tendered their humble lialloiaiul 
submission, and the O.xydrakai, whom fortunate proems- Oxydra- 
tination had saved, feeling that resistance would be hopeless, 
purchased the conqueror’s clemency by offers of tribute and 
the deliveiy of valuable gifts. Ale.xamlcr, stern ami even 
cruel to those who opposo«l him, but always courteous :ind 
generous to the submissive, readily accepted the proposals, 
presents, and exciises of the tribal envoys, a hundred in 
number, who are described as dignified men, of uncommon 
stature, clad in purple and gold, and riding in chariots. The 
pi'esents are said to have included 1,030 four-horsed chariots, 

1,000 bucklers of native manufacture, 100 talents of steel, 
great store of cotton goods, a c[uantity of tortoise-shells, the 
skins of large li/ards, with tame lions and tigers, in addition 
to a contingent of 300 horsemen.^ 

' These details are taken from India. Steel of peculiarly excellent 
Curtins, ix, 78. Arrian (vi, 14’i men- quality lias been produced in India 
tions only dUO chariots, but Ciirtius from remote tiroes. Curtins calls 
probably had good authority for it/<7rMrrtc««rfidMw,whicliisassumed 
ilis statement. The ancient writers to mean ‘sfccl', not ‘tin’ (/«r 
describe Indian cotton as ‘ linen blaiw). Tortoise-shell (xcAwri)) Was 
which has never been made in still an article of IncUan trade in 
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Philippos was then appointed satrap of the coiuiuered 
nations; and the fleet, passing the third confluence, where 
the Ilyphasis contributed its waters to the stream, ‘continued 
its voyage to the fourth confluence, that of the Akesines 
(Cliinab), including the Ilydaspes (Jihlam), Il3'draotes (Ravi), 
and Ilyphasis (Bias), with the river wliich the ancient writers 
call the Indus. But it is probable that the ^ost river of 
Sind’, the Ilakni or Wahindah, then existed, and that all 
the Panjfib rivers, inehn.ling the Indus, joined it, and formed 
one great stream, afterward*? known as the Milinin of Sind. 

It is absolutely impossible to determine the position of 
iiny of the confluences in Alexandei'’s time; but, long aft(*r- 
wanls, in the dajs of the (>arly Arab writers, all the rivers 
met at a place called Dosh-i-ab, or ^the Meeting of the 
Waters’, in territory now belonging to the Bahriwalpur 
State. Our complete uncertainty as to the courses of the 
rivers, whicli have ranged, us the old channels indicate, over 
a .-pace ilO miles whlc in the region of the final conflu- 
ence, deprives tlie remaimler of Alexander’s riv'er voyage 
of much of its interest. ITis course in Upper Sind cannot 
he iiu.icatcd evtu approximately, and -it is impossible to fix 
accurately Ih** position of either the towns or the nations 
mentioned by tin; historians. 

The confluence of the combined PanjiTb rivers with the 
‘Indur wherever it may have been situated, was appointed 
to be the southern boundary of the satrapy of Philippos, 
to whom all the Thracians were made over along with an 
adeijuate force of infantry to form the garrison of his 


the first century a. i». i J^ertplas^ in 
liifL Aul, viil, 111). The state- 
ment of Curtins (ix, 7) that Alex- 
ander imposed upon tlie Malloi and 
Oxydrakai ‘ the tribute which the 
two nations paid in in.stahnents to 
the Arachosiuns’ is unintelligible; 
and the name ‘Aracno^ians* must 
he corrupt. Arachosia, tne Kanda- 
har country, cannot possibly have 
It’vicd tribute from tribes in the 
Kastern P/inj/ib. Bacon makes a 
curious and iua. irate allusion to 
thtt Oxydrakai in his e.s.say ‘ On the 
Vicissitudes of things \ apparently 


quoting loosely from Philostratos, 
Lifif of ApolUmios of Tyana^ ii, c. 

Und. Ant,, ]90<), p. 335). 

‘ Raverty, op. cit., p. 473. The 
‘ Meeting of the Waters ’ was near 
Bhagla or Baghlali, wliich is 
marked on the India Oihee map of 
32 miles to the inch, in approxi- 
mately N. lat. 28® 20', E. long. 
7tP 3t)'. The four confluences arc 
correctly enumerated by Arrian in 
A nab, vi, 14. The contradictory 
and unintelligible passage in the 
same author’s Indika, ch. 4, is 
hopelessly corrupt. 
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proA'incc. At about the same time; the Bactrian nobleman^ 
Oxyartes, father of Alexander's wife, Roxana^ was deputed 
to the Paropanisadae, or the Kabul province, as satrap in 
succession to Tyriaspes, whose administration had been un- 
satisfactory. A city was founded at the confluence of the 
rivers with the ^ Indus % which Alexander hoped to become 
prosperous and famous. Dockyards also were constructed. 
Certain independent tribes^ whom Arrian calls Abastanoi, 
Xathroi or Oxathroi, and Ossadioi, submitted or were 
subjugated, and it is noted that galleys of thirty oars and 
transport vessels were built and supplied by the Xathroi.^ 
Although it is impossible to determitie precisely cither the 
correct names or the true positions of the tribes in Northern 
Sind mentioned by the various ancient authorities, the region 
occupied by the tribes referred to seems lo be that lying to 
the north and south of N. lat. 28® and between E. long. (>9° 
and 70® 30'. During this stage of the ('amp’cgn, Krateros, 
who hitherto, from the beginning, had always marched on 
the right, or western, bank of each successive river, was 
transferred to the left, or eastern bank, which offered greater 
facilities for movement and was occupied by tribes less hostile' 
than those on the other bank.'^ 

^ Arrian, Anab, vi, 1,^. Accord- borders, and occupied by /i colony 
ing to Curtins (i\, 8), Alexander of 10,000 men. I'hc atteini>ls made 

came to a second nation called b}’’ McCrindIc and many other 

Main (whom McCrindle confounds writers to localize these tribes are 
with the Malloi of the Ravi), and ne(‘e.ssarily fnlilc, inasmuch as wc 
then to the Sabarcac, a powerful do not know where the river was. 

tribe with a democratic form of The mention in A nub. vi, 1,5, of 

government and no king. Their Oxyartes as tlie colleague of Pei- 
army was said to comprise (5(),(M)() thou, satrap of the Lower Indus, is 
foot, f),0()Ocavalry, and 500 cliariots, evidently, as Chiiinock rightly ob- 

under the command of three re- serves, due to corruption of the 
nowned generals. This nation sub- text. The Thracians made over 
mitted. The nfime Xathroi (v. 1. to Philippos scorn to have been 
Oxathroi) looks like a transcription infantry ; for the Agrianian light 
of the Sanskrit Kshatriya. The cavalry, who were Thracians, took 
Sabarcae are called SambasLai by part in subsequent operations. 
Diodorus, who agrees with Curtius * The words 5tcl rijs 'Apay^wrofv 
in his account of the government teal Apdyycov yijs in the passage 
and military force of the tribe, (Arrian, Anah. vi, 1,5) describing 
Diodorus (xvii, 103') adds that two the transfer of Krateros from the 
oUier tribes, the Sodrai and Mas- right to the lt*ft bank were evidently 
suiioi, occupied both banks of the a blundering marginal note which 
river, and that a city named Alex- has crept into the text. Krateros 
andria was founded within their was sent from a point above the 

a 2 
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Alexander now liurried on in order to surprise the powerful 
monarch called Mousikanos by Arrian, who had proudly 
abstained from sending envoys or presents to the invader. 
Tlic capital of this stiff-necked king may be probably, 
altlioiigh not certainly, identified with AlOr or Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Sukkuv 
District, atid situated in N. lat. 27° 39', E. long, 68° 59'. 
Tlu' pecidiarities of the people of this kingdom (*xcitcd 
the surprise and admiration of the Macedonians. I'iie 
inhabitants were believed tr. attain the age of u hundred and 
thirty years, their longevity being the rcsidt of good health 
secur(*d by temperance in diet. Although their country pos- 
sessed mines of both gold and silver, they refused to make use 
of either metal. Unlike the other Iiidians, they kept no slaves, 
employing in tli(*ir stead ‘ young men in the flower of their 
'.ige, as the (b'ctans employ the Aphamiotai, and the Lacedae- 
monians tlie clots They also resembled the Lacedaemonians 
iii observing tlie custom of a public meal, at which the food 
serveil was the produce ui the chase. Tln^y dc'clined to study 
any science save that of medicine, and were n'pubal to have 
no of civil law, the jurisdiction of the courts being 

confined to c :scs of murder and other violent crime.^ 


Kii'g Mousikanos, like the Malloi, being completely sur- 
prised by the rapidity of the movements of Alexander, who 
had reached the frontier before his departure from his last 
camp had b(*cn reported, hastened to meet the coiupieror, 
hriuging with him all his elephants and the choicest presents 


head of the Delta ‘ into Karmania 
by the route through the Araehotoi 
and Zarangoi’ kw' *Af>ax<»fra/v 
Knl ’/.npd'yyojv), a.s stated in eh. 17, 
M(‘CrindJc s theory that Kratcros 
wavS sent, as stated eh. 15, and 
subsoquently rei'aUed, eras to me 
very unsatisfa<*tory. I have al- 
ready noted another corruption in 
the text of the same cliapter, due 
jirobably to the same cause, the 
ahj^iirption inlo Ine text of an er- 
roneous gloss. 

' Strabo, xv, lU, 5 k Strabo, 


on the authority of Onesikritos, 
point.R out that other authors do 
not seem to be justified in assert- 
ing that slavery was unknown 
everywhere in India. Megasthenes 
(Arrian, Indika^ ch. 10), affirmed it 
to be a great thing (/i^ya) in India 
that all the Indians were free, and 
that no Indian slave existed (ovH 
Tipa Sovkov (Ivai In reality, 

mild praedial and domestic slavery 
seems to have been an institution 
in most parts of India from very 
remote times. 
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which Indiii could offer. Alexander, with his liabitual 
readiness to accept submission, received the king courteously, 
expressed much admiration of liis capital and realm, and 
confirmed him in his sovereignty. But Mousikanos, acting 
under the advice of Brahman councillors, quickly repented 
of his ready submission, and revolted. PeithOn, the son of 
Ageno/, who had been appointed satrap of the country to 
the south of the territory entrusted to Philippos, was sent 
in pursuit of the rebel while Alexander in person operated 
against the towns, some of which were destroyed, while 
others were occupied by garrisons. Mousikanos, having 
l)een captured by Peithon, was executed along with the 
Brahmans who had instigated his defection.- 

Aloxander next marched with a flying column against a Oxjkanos 
cliief named Oxykanos, who was taken prisoner. 11 is two Sambos. 
principal cities having been sacked, the other towns in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without attempting resistance; 

^so much were the minds of all the Indians paridysed with 
abject terror by Alexander and the success of his arms/’^ 

Another chieftain, named Sambos, whose capital was Sindi- 
mana,^ and who had fled in terror, surrendered ; and more 
Brahmans, who had instigated the revolt of an unnamed 
town, were executed. It is said that during this campaign 
on the Lower Indus 80,000 of the natives were killed, and 
multitudes sold as slaves. 

After the execution of Mousikanos, the ruh^r of the Della, 
which was known to the Greeks as Patalcne, from its capital 
Patala, arrived in camp and proffered the sul)mission of his 


1 Peithon was sole satrap of the 
Lower Indus, the mention of 
Ox/artes as his colleague being 
due to corruption of the text {ftnU 
p. 99, note 1). 

* Kpffidffai 'A\i{avhpoi k€\€vu, 
MeCr indie translates ‘Alexander 
ordered the rebel to be hanged'; 
Gronovius renders ‘ Alexander ctu- 
cifigi iubet'. 

* OijTwfcai vavTts IScWXwJ'to 

rjSrj ry yvapty 'AKi^dv^pov t€ /fa? 

rrjs 'A\€(dySpov rvx^r. The transla- 
tion is McCrindle's. Curtius speaks 
of *the people known tlie Musi- 


cani ’ ; calls Oxykanos by the name 
of Porticanus ; and states that his 
subjects were the PraesM. Acc^ord- 
ing to him, Porticanus was slain. 
The same author states that the 
troops Sambos used poisoned 
swords (ix, li). 

* Sindimana may or may not 
have been Sihwan, with which it is 
commonly * identified ’, for no better 
reason than that both names begin 
with S. The MSS. read Sindorialia. 
Headings of names in Strabo are 
open to much doubt. Sec Diibher's 
edition, Didot, Paris, 
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kini((l()in, which was accepted. He M'^as sent back to his 
eountry to prepare for the reception of the expedition. 

About tlie same time Krateros, one of Alexaiufer’s most 
trusted lieutenants, was detachc«l with orders to conduct 
a large portion of the army into Karmaiiia by the route 
leading through the territories of Arachosia (Kandahar) 
and Drangiana (Sistan).’ The troops entrusted to Krateros 
comprised the brigades (ru^ft!?) of Attidos, Meleager, and 
Antigenes, besides some of the archers, the ‘companions’ 
or guards, and other Ma< cdonians unfit for further active 
service. The elephants also accompanied this force. 

Alexander in person retained the command of the troops 
serving as marines, while Ilephaistion was given supreme 
eommand of the rest of the army, which advanced on the 
right bank of the river. Krateros, who had been transferred 
f.i the left bank in Upper Sind, had, of course, been obliged 
lo recross stream in order to begin his homeward march. 
His place on the left bank wa-^ i.u w taken by Peithon, son 
of Agenor, who was given a mounted force of lancei“s ami 
AgrianiaiKS, with instructions to place colonists in certain 
fortilic'’ towns, to suppress .-(ttempts at insurrection, main- 
tain order, ar <1 ultimaUdy rejoin Alexander at Patala. The 
pi'ince {vTrai>\o’i) ajid people «jf that city lied in terror, but 
wen* •uostly reassured and induced to return to their homes 
(Arrian, Anah, vi, 17). 

The )K)sition of the city of Patala has been much disputed ; 
but the best opinion is that it u as at or near the very ancient 
site ot BahmanalMil, situated in N. hit. 2.5'’ 52^ and E. long. 
()8'^ 52', some 6 mih.*s uestward from the more modern city 
of Mansuri\a. The apex of the Delta was probably near 
Kalari, about lO miles north of Bahmauabad, in approxi- 
mately N. hit. 2G° 40' and E. long. C8° 30'. For the discus- 
sion of Alcxandi r’s ‘movements the identity of Patala and 

' All the experts are agreed that come into u.sc until recent times 
Krateros must have, usea the easy (Holdleh, The OatM of Jndiu, 1910. 
oj)cii route past Vulfit, through the p. M7 ; Sykes, Ten Thowiand Miles 
Miilja Mula, Mulioh) Pass, along m t‘«rsia,p. 49), The MuUa Pass 
the modern c.-n avau road. The is open all tlie year round (Masson, 
Uoliin and Quetta route did not Joume/fs, ii, IHO), 
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Bahuiuiiabad may be assumed^ altbougb it cannot l)e fully 
proved.^ 

Alexander, considering Patala to be a position of liigb 
strategical importanct', caused llepbaistion to construct a 
citadel there and to dig wells in tbe adjoining region. He 
proposed to make a great naval station at tbe point where 
the river divided, and I'cniained sufficiently long on the spot 
to see some progress made in the construction of a roadstead 
and dockyard. He then resolved to explore personally both 
arms of the river down to the sea, and first sailed down the 
westci*n or right branch, which probably debouched near or 
below Debal, the ancient port of Sind, distant about 15 
miles from Thatha (Tatta). His sailors, accustomed to the 
tidelcss watei'S of the Mediterranean, were thrown into a 
state of great alarm ;ind confusion by the ebb and flow of 
the title, but ultimately Alexander succeeded in pushing on 
with some of the fastest vessels, and reuchii';v the open sea. 
He sailed out a few miles into the deep, sacrificed bulls to 
Poseidon, and followed up the sacrifice by a libation, casting 
tlu* golden vessels used in tlte ceremony into the ocean as 
a thank-offering.^ 


^ Bahinanabad, Bahmannih, or 
BalimMimfi, not BraliinnHabrid, as 
commonly and erroneously written. 
Under the name of Bahinanabad it 
was founded by Babman, son of 
Lsfandiyar, • in the time of Gush- 
tasib, ruler of Iran-Zaniiii. ’ Bahinan 
is anotlicr name of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or Ahasiieriis, who 
reigned from about to u.c. 
(Raverty, Notes, p. .510; Reiimud, 
huL Ant., viii, 33()). He was the 
grandson of Gushtasib. But the 
site is much more ancient, and 
includes extensive prehistoric re- 
mains ( Prog yeas Report, Arch. 
Surcu/ W. //for 1896-7, par. 30-50; 
ibid. , ’for 1903-4., pp. 13:1-44). The 
site of Bahmanabad was discovered 
by Mr. Bellasis in 1854 {/o. lio. Br. 
ll. A. iS?., Jan., 18.56\ Maiisuriya 
has been built from, and partly on, 
the ruins of the primitive city 
(Coiiscus, Animal Rep. A. S. W* 
India, 1903-4, pp. 13^? 44; 1908-9, 


pj>. 79 87). llaverly’s discursive 
note 105 (op. cit., pi:i. Jfifi ^^05) gives 
much iiiforination. For lint po.si- 
tion of the apex of the Delta, and 
the city of Patala, sec ibid., pp. ^2-U}, 
461 , 46’J. General Huig, wlio greatly 
underestimates the growth of the 
Delta, is certainly wrong in placing 
Patala below the latitude of Hyder- 
abiid (N. lat. 2.5*^ 23', E. long. 68'-' 
2.5'). The same writer was not 
aware of the evidence which led 
llaverty to place the most an<'ient 
known apex of the Delta 40 miles 
above Bahmanabad {The Indus 
Delta Country, pp. 1, 129, J35, 136, 
Kegan Paul Co., 1H94}. Most 
bo(^s (e. g. Balfour's Cyclopaedia) 
erroneously identify Patala with 
Hyderabad. 

* Curtius (ix, 9) gives a spirited 
and detailed account of the voyage 
from Patala to the sea. Thathah 
(Tatta) is in N. lat. 94.’^ 44 ', E. 
long. 67^ 58'. In the seventeenth 


Explora- 
tion of 
Delta. 
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Prt-para- Ht' tlu'ii returned to Patala, where he found the works 
Imving*^ of the new fiaval station well advanced, and proceeded to 
India. explore the eastern, or left, branch of the river. ’ Near its 
mouth he passed through a large lake, apparently that 
now known as the Samarfdi lake to the west of Uniarkot, 
and again reached the sea-shore in about latitude 
Having spent three days in reconnoitring the coast and 
arranging for the construction of wells, he returned 
Pataka. Harbours and docks were built on the shores of 
the lake, and furnished wi*h garrisons. Provisions to supply 
the forces for four months were collected, and all other 
ncees.sary preparations uere made for the two bold enler- 
j)riscs which he had planned : the voyage of the fleet alojig 
the coast to tlie Persian Gulf, and his own march with the 


ccHlury (Sir Thoiuns lirrbert, Tlic- 
vmot J)cbnl or Dcvval wa.s 

tlic soiith(‘rnH'Gst tov/ii in Sind, 
iind H iiHich frequented .seaport, 
distnni iiboHt 15 miles from Thr,- 
tluili. The town ha‘=' now n;t*rly 
disappeared ; but it must luiv*‘ 
stood near to the slninc of l^r 
Pell ho, or a Jit lie farther lo the 
south-wt'ot, at the foot of the Male* 
kahli Iiill:;, an l near ihe Hh-lgar 
hi.jich of the Indus, wiiieh wa.s in 
those days a very ft: cat .stream 
(Kavertv,* ‘The Milinin of Sind/ 
pp, note Haift puts 

it at a riiin-rovcred .site 20 miles 
SW. of i'hathah (Holdieh, The 
of Fiirlia^ p. SIO;. That 
identifieation seems to be corre<*t. 
But Rav'crty ip. 321) maJ^es a slip 
in .saying that Herbert landed at 
‘Diiil.’ He landed at ‘Swalley 
ltuad\ off Surat » Trareh^ ed. 1<»77, 
p, 4? .. Diui is mentioned by bini 
on j>. 80 as a port. 

* For an ueeountof iheSamiirrdi 
lake, .sec liaverty, op. cit., pp. 4(>5, 
477. It is marked as S?Anaro on 
tlie India Office ma]). In Alex- 
ander's Lime the Ran (iv,imii) of 
< 'ub h v Kaehchh) must have been an 
e.stuary of the sea, extending north- 
ward toabout parallel 25% where the 
eastt*rn arm of IK great river fell 
into k. The lake was only a short 
distance from the inouth of the river 


(Arrian, ytnah. vi, it)}. The coast- 
line has extended enormously. The 
spot f'allcd Mughalbin, where Ak- 
bar\ officer, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, itood lo gel a view of the 
ocean, is now (piilc 50 miles from 
thv; sea. Farther WTst. at Somni- 
y/iiii, near Ihe PurfUi (Arabios} 
i*i\er, the f'oast lias advanced at 
Ica.st 20 miles since Alexander's 
time. Most of llic land to the 
.south of Badin, which stands in 
about N. Jat. 21/ 4-0\ ha.s been 
formed since the reign of Akbnr : 
th<‘ coast-line had a mean latitude 
of about 2i 30' in the eighth century 
when the Arab conquest took phu'C. 
Ill Alexander's time, a thousand 
years earlier, the coast-line was, of 
course, considerably farther north, 
but no man can delineate it with 
any apjiroach to accuracy. The 
parallel of 25 ' may be taken as an 
approximate definition of the coast 
reioniioitred by Alexander. The 
land at the Kohrai mouth (viilgo 
‘Kliori Cret'k*) now extends to 
about 30'. (See Kaverty, oj). 
cit., pp. 468, 460, 470, 477, &c. ; 
Haig, op, cit., pp. 136, 130 ; and 
a good paper by Mr. R. Sive- 
wright, ‘ CuUh and the Ran,’ 
Journal vol. xxix (1907), p, 
518) ; also Sir Bartle Frere, ‘ Notes 
on the Runn of Cutch,’ ibid, 1871. 
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army through Gcdrosia in a direction, so far as might ho 
practicable, parallel tt» the course of the fleet. 

His pfans were conceived u))on a comprehensive scale. Alcxan- 
Nearchos, the admiral who had successfully commandetl the 
flotilla during the ten months’ voyage from Jihlain to tht 
sea, was instructed to bring the fleet round the coast into 
the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euphrates, and 
to record careful observations of the strange lands and seas 
which he should visit. Alexander himself proposed to conduct 
the army back to Persia through the wilds of the country 
then called Gedrosia, and now known as Makran, hitherto 
untrrjdden save by the legendary hosts of Semiramis and 
Cyrus, whom he desired to surpass. The king, who Avas 
independent of the winds, started on his march about the 
beginning of October, 325 n.c. Nearchos, being obliged to 
watch for the change of the monsoon, did not leave his 
anchorage in the river until two or three weeks latcr.^ 

Although Gedrosia has usually remained tmtside the Gcdrosia. 
Indian political system, the province, or part of it, has 
been included from time to time within the dominic’iis of 
the sovereigns of Hind, and its history cannot be regarded 
as altogether foreign to the history of India. Hut the 
satrapy of Gedrosia undouhtodly lay beyond tlie limits of 
India proper, and a summary nanvilive of tlie adv('ntures 
met with by Nearcho.s on its coast and b)" Ins .sovereign in its 
deserts will be suflicient to complete the story of Alexander’s 
Indian campaign. 

Nearchos was detained for several days in the river, and, Alexan- 
after much difficulty in making a passage for the ships round 
a bar, which obstructed the mouth of the western branch, 
ultimately got out to sea.’ C?ontrary winds detained him 

* Nearchos is said to have started months, ^g^tala was reached ‘ about 
from his anchorage in tlie river on the rising of the dog star’, July 
tlie twentieth day of the Athenian August. The operations c arried 
month Boiklromion (Sept.-Oct.), out at, or conducted from, Tatala, 

S'iJ,'* H, c. This date seems to be must have occupied a considerable 
correct. Alexander nia}’’ have be- time. 

gun his march two or tfirec weeks ^ ‘ Bar’, (^Indika, "^1^. Some 
earlier. Aristoboulos (Strabo, xv, authors base ‘ identiUcations ’ on 
17) is the authority for the descent the translation of by ‘ rofk \ 
of the rivers having l isted ten Arrian goes on to say that \earchos 
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for twenty-four days in a sccinv harbour, to which he gave 
the name of Alexander’s Haven. The coast-line has been 
changed so ranch by both accretion and denudation that 
attempts at detailed identifications of places near the raoutli 
of the river are waste of time, but it is safe to affirm that 
the haven where Nearchos found shelter was not very far 
from the modern Karachi (Kiirrachec). The admiral then 
crept cautiously along tlu* inhospitable coast, his crews often 
suffering severely from lack of provisions and fresh water. 
After travelling 100 mil* s or so (850 stadia), the fleet 
reached the mouth of the river Arabis (the Purali), which 
formed tJie boundary between the Arabioi, the last people of 
Indian descent settled in this direction, and the Oreitai, who 
occupied an ('xtensive territorj' to the U'cst of the river.’ 

Having traversed an estimated distance of 800 more, 

t!ie fleet reached a place called Kokala, n-here the wearied 
crews were allowed to disendtark and enjoy much needed 
re.-ti. W hile the sailors were r**;'osing here in a fortifietl 
camp {Indika, iid), Nearchos came into touch with Lconnntos, 
n hom Alexander had detacheil with a field force to subdue 
the Cr''it.ai {^Anub. vi, 22). News arrived that a great battle 
had been ton rht in which Leonnfitos had ilefeated the natives 
with terrible slaughter. The Oreitai are said to have lost 

6.000 men and all their leaders out of a total force of 

8.000 loot ami 300 horse.’’ The Macedonian loss, although 
numerically small, was noteworthy because it included the 
colleague of Leonnatos, Apollophanes, who had recently been 
appointed Satrap of the country.® Communications between 
JiCoimutos and Nearchos having been established, the fleet 
was repaired and victualled, and sailors who had proved 


dug a cluiiincl tlirough ‘ the softer 
part of the bar \ ivanep 
lov (ppnTO^. 

‘ The <!ourse of tlie .\rabis, or 
Arabios, has clianged con.siclerably. 

^ Ciirtius, ix, f), 

^ Arrian, Indihu But the 
same author as'^rrts in Afuiham^ 
that Ahxandcr, after his 
armal at the *'7edro.sian capital, 
Poura (mod. Bainpur), deposed 


Apollophanes from his satrapy, 
because he had utterly disregarded 
his instructions. Arrian then goes 
on to say that Thoas, who was ap- 
pointed successor, soon died, and 
was succeeded by Sibyrtios. Cur- 
tius (ix, 10^ asserts that the prede- 
cessor of Sibyrtios was Memnon, 
who was ‘ cut of by some malady 
I cannot reconcile these discrepan- 
cies. 



THE ICHTHYOPHAGOI 1()7 

iiieflicioiit at soa were tlraftecl into tlie army, their places 
being taken by men selected from the troops under the 
commaiuT of Leonnatos. 

Continuing their voyage westward, the ships passed along The 
the coast near the mouth of the river Tomeros,^ which was ^ 

inhabited by a race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
and armed only with wooden spears charred at the point to 
harden them. These wild men were covered with shiiggy 
hair all over the body, and had claw-like nails strong enough 
to rip up fish and to split the softer kitids of \vood. Their 
clothing was made of the skins of u'ild beasts or those of the 
larger fishes. After a skirmish with the savages, the fleet 
delayed for five daj'S to effect rei)airs, and on the si.\th day 
reached the rocky headland named Malana (now Riis Malin), 
the western boundary of the Oreitiu, who were not savages, 
but were dressed and armed like the inhabitants of India, 
although differing from them in language am. customs.'^ 

When the Malana cape had been passed, the inland people The Gc- 
were known as Gedrosioi, and no longer as Oreitai.® The 
inhuhitants of the coast conlinucd to astonish the voyagers phagoi. 
by their strange manners and customs. ‘ These poor wretches’, 
we arc told, ‘ had nothing hut fish to live on,’ and so they 
wore dubbed Ichthyophagoi, or ‘Fish-eaters’, by the Greeks. 

Whales, which were numerous along this coast, although 
very alarming to the sailors t)f the fleet, were extremely 
usefid to the natives on shore, and supplied the materials for 
the better houses, which were huilt of whales’ bones, the 
huge jaw.s serving as doorways, as they do still.^ 

' Now the Hiiigoi. included the <*ounLry of the Oreitai 

Diodorus agrees t lint the Oreilai and Arabioi as well as Gedrivsia 
in most respects closely resembled proper. Tlic Orcilai arc supposed 
the Indians, but adds that they to be now represented by the Imiuri 
were in the habit of stripping the tribes of Las Bela, who c-Iaiiri 
dead and ex^xising the Wlics in Rajput descent. The Gadurs, 
the jungles to be devoured by the one of the Immri clans, may repre- 
wild beasts. sent the Gedrosioi. 

® Arrian here uses the term * The habits of the people on the 
Gedrosioi in a sense narrower than coast are absolutely unchanged, 
that of Strabo, who, when descril>- Men, women, children, dogs, 

Hig Ariiina (xv, ch, ii, H, 9), seems camels, cats, and cattle, all eat fish 
to bring Gedrosia as for east as the {Qeogr, J., 1896, p. 388). Qiilo- 
Indus. No real discrepancy exists ; stratus was ('orreetly informed when 
tlic Satrapy of Gedrosia doubtless he wrote that ‘ the shf i-p of the 
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The seamen on board the sliips of Nearehos, heinj^ super- 
stitious like the sailors of all ages and countries, were much 
frightened at tlie weird tales told about an uninhabited 
island, which Arrian calls Nosala {Indika^ 31), and is now 
known as Astola, Astalu, Ilashtalu, or Haftala — the Sclera 
of Philostratiis. It lies nearly midway between Urmera and 
Pasni headlands, and is to this day as much an objo(‘t of 
dread to the Med fishermen as it was long ago to the Greek 
sailors.^ 

Arrival of Thus threading their \»:iy through all dangers, real or 
Oniiuz. iuiaginary, the explorers made their way to a port called 
Hadis, near Cape Jask at the entrance to tlu^ Straits of 
Orinu/, ainl so came into touch with the more civilized 
province of Karmania. Proceeding through the straits, the 
delighted mariners found themselves at Ilarmo/eia (Ormuz), 
V charming place, producing everything that they wanted, 
except olive' Here the men came ashore ami \v(Te grate- 
fuliy enjoying tlieir rest, w’hen soiu' of tlie more adventurous 
spirits strolled inkmd, and were astounded to meet a stranger 
wearing Gn^ek clothes and sp('aki»ig Greek. Tears came to 
their ^ y as they heard the familiar sounds of home in that 
strange and Mstaiit land. Explanations having been ex- 
changed, the stranger proved to be a straggler from Alex- 
ander’ army, and gavi; tlur welcome information that the 
king w as only five days’ march distant. 
ot'^Sciir ^^'^u'clios and Archias at once arranged to go inland to 
fhosaiul their sovereign, and, after many difficulties, made their 

^^ay to his presence, but so ragged and unkempt were they 
that AlexandtT at first could not recognize them. When at 


country . . . are queer feeders- the 
shepherds pasUire them on fish, as 
t hey do on fif^s in Caria* (y/pr;//omw4r, 
iii, •j.'ii. 


^ rtoldic'h, 'Iltf, I'l UovdsT'- 
l^md ^ Methuen, 1901), p. mi; The 
0 V/ 0 |.; nf p. ifio. On the 

whole, accordinK to this author, the 
coast-line of Makran is not greatly 
I ^'*^d most of the ports and 

landmg-places vi. ncd by Nearehos 
altliough many 
destroyed by 


can the identified 
islands have been 


erosion. The name of the province, 
which is generally spelt MakrAn or 
Mekran, is written MukrAn by 
Raverty. Holdich's lecture en- 
titled ‘A Retreat from India' 
(J. f^nUed Sen>ire InsU hiduu 1894, 
p. 112, with map) is the beat 
modern authority for the details of 
the Gedrosian march. The same 
author gives a map of Alexander's 
route in ‘ Notes on Ancient and 
Mediaeval Makran' (Geogr, J., 
1896). 
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lust he was convinced of his friends’ identity, he assumed 
hastily that they must be the sole miserable survivors from 
his lost fleet, and was in despair at the imagined disaster. 

But he was soon reassured by Nearchos, who told him that 
the ships were safe and sound, hauled up at the mouth of the 
Aiiamis liver for repaire. 

The, admiral, having volunteered to conduct the fleet up Voyage 
the Gulf to Susa, returned to the coast, to which he was 
obliged to fight his way, and thence sailed on, ivitli little 
adventure, to the mouth of the Euphrates. He tlien heard 
of Alexandei*’s approach to Susa, and turning back, entered 
the Tigris to meet him, and ‘it was thus that the expedition 
which had started from the mouth of the Indus was brought 
in safety to Alexaiuler ’ (Arrian, hidika, l-!2). 

The difficulties encountered by the army under tlie com- Sufferings 
maud of Alexander were even greater than those met and ander's 
overcome by the fleet under Nearchos. Tin king seems to 
have been ignorant of tlie existence of the llala range of 
mountains, which terminates in Cape Malin. This great 
obstacle, which he was obliged to turn, ileranged his plans, 
and compelled him to penetrate far into the interior, ami 
for a time to lose touch with the fleet. The army suffered 
agonies from thirst, and the unfortunate followers perished 
by thousands. ‘ The blazing heat and want of water ’, Arrian 
tells us, ‘ destroyed a great part of tlie army, and especially 
the beasts of burden, which perished from the groat deptli 
of the sand, ami the heat wliich scorched like fire, while 
a great many died of thirst.^ Ultimately, the remnant of 
the force ivorked its way back to the coast, emerging near 
the harbour of Pasni, almost on the line where the telegrapli 
Avire now runs, and its sufferings Avere at an end. But tlie 
soldiers had been obligetl ‘ to burn the rich .spoils taken from 
their enemies, for the sake of which the^ had marched to the 
utmost extremities of the East ’. The success of the general 
was the ruin of the private. 

While the army was still in Karmania, a report Avas Revolt in 
received that Philippos, satrap of the Indian provinces north 
of the confluence of the Akesines with the Indus, had been 
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treacherously murdered by his mercenary troops. Although 
this disquieting communication was accompanied by the 
information that the murderers had been slain by the satrap^s 
Macedonian body-guard, Alexander was not then in a posi- 
tion to make permanent arrangements, and was obliged to 
content himself with sending a dispatch to India directing 
Ambhi, king of Taxila, and Eudemos, commandant of a 
Thracian contingent on the Upper Indus (Curtins, x, 1, 
11), to assume the administration of the province until 
a satrap could be appointed in due course. The death 
of Alexander at Babylon in the following year (June, 
n.c.)^ effectually prevented any attempt being made to 
retain effe(!tive control over the compiered countries east of 
the Indus. 

When the second partition of the empire was effected at 
Tiiparadcisos in 321 ii.c., Aniipatcr practically recognized 
the mdcpeiid^'uce of India by appointing the native kings 
Poios and Ambhi as a matter of form to the charge of the 
Indus valley and Panjab. Peithon, whom Alexander had 
appointed Satrap of the Indus Delta, was transferred to the 
province'^ ^v/hich bordered on the Paro 2 )anisadai i,e. to 
Arachosia, west of tlie Indus, and India W'as abandoned 
by the Macedornan government in reality, though not in 
name.*^ E\idemos, alone of the Macedonian officers, retained 
some authority in the Indus valley until about 317.^ 

The Indian expedition of Alexander may be said to have 
lasted for three years, from May, 327 b.c., when he crossed 
the Hindu Kush, to May, 324 b.c., when he entered Susa. 


' The attempts of German scholars 
to fix the precise day of the month 
are based on insufficient data 
(Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
^farfid(mt Appendix). , 

. ® Diodorus, xviii, : ‘Antipatcr 
then divided the satrapies anew. . . 
and gave India, which bordered on 
the Paropanisadai, to Peithon, the 
son of Agen5r, and of the adjacent 
kingdoms he ga\c that which lay 
alon^ tlie Indus to Poros, and that 
along the Hydaspes to Taxiles, for 
it was impossible to remove their 


kings without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished 
general.' In this passage the 
names of POros and Taxites (i. e. 
Ambhi, king of Taxila) evidently 
have h^n transposed. Hie Indies 
valley would naturally fall to the 
share of the Taxilan king, rather 
than to Poros, whose dominions 
lay to the east of the Hydaspes. 

® Arrian (Andb, vi, 27) writes 
'RvUripot ; Diodorus (xix, 14) writes 
Ev^pos. 
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Out of this period aibout nineteen months were s[)cnt in 
India east of the Indus, from February or March, 3^ B.c., 
when he brosfed the bridge at Ohind, until September or 
October in the following year, when he entered the territory 
of the Arabioi. 

Looked at merely from the soldieris point of view, the The 
achievements wrought in that brief space of time are marvel- ^ Alex- 
lous and incomparable. The strategy, tactics, and organiza- ander, 
tion of the operations give the reader of the story the 
impression that in all these matters perfection was attained. 

The professional military critic may justly blame Alexancicr, 
as his own officers blamed him, for excessive display of 
personal heroism, and needless exposure to danger of the 
precious life upon which the safety of the whole army 
depended} but criticism is silenced by admiration, iind by 
the reflection that the example set by the king’s reckless 
daring was of incalculable value as a stimulus aiv* encourage- 
ment to troops often ready to despair of success. 

The -descent of the rivers t(» the ocean through the terri- Three 
tories of civilized and well-arme<l nations, admittedly the 
best soldiers in the east, and the voyage of Nearchos from prises, 
the Indus to the Tigris, may fairly be described as unqualified 
successes. The third great enterprise, the retirement of the 
army led by Alexander in person through Gedrosia would 
ha\'e been equally prosperous but for the occurrence of 
physical difficulties, which could not be foreseen owing to 
the imperfection of the information at the king’s command. 

But even this operation was not a failure. Notwithstanding 
the terrible privations endured and the heavy losses suffered, 
the army emerged from the deserts as an organized and dis- 
ciplined force, and its commander’s purpose was attained. 

On the whole, Alexander’s Indian campaign was a success, Substnn- 
It was not really marred by the mutiny*at the Hyphasis. If 
liis soldiers had permitted him to plunge more deeply into 
the interior, he would probably have been unable to main- 
tain the communication with his European base on which 
his safety depended, and Ids small, isolated force might have 
* Gedrosia (Strabo and Pliny) ; Gadrosia (ra^pewn'o, Arrian). 
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been overwhelmed by the mere numbers of his adversaries. 
Koinos and his fellow remonstrants may be credited with 
having prevented the annihilation of the Macedonian army. 

The triumphant progress of Alexander from the Hinndaya 
to tl>e sea demonstrated the inherent weakness of the 
greatest Asiatic armies when confronted with European skill 
and discipline. The dreaded elephants lost their terrors, and 
proved to be a poor defence against the Macedonian cavalry. 
The unopposed march of Kratcros from Sind to Peraia 
through Sistiln opened uji an alternative laud route and 
solved tlie problem of easy overland communication with 
Europe, ’riie ciicmnnavigation of the coast by Nearchos 
gave Alexaiuler a third line of communication by sea, and, if 
he had lived, there is no mison to suppose that he would 
have experiencefi serious difficulty in i*etaining his hold upon 
till' Panjab and Sind. 

All his pi('<-ee<liugs prove conclusively that he intended 
the permanent annexation of thosi'. ivovinces to his empire, 
and the measures ’vlncli he look for the purpose were ap- 
parently Htlecpiate to ensure success. But Alexander’s pre- 
mature d'^ath destroyed the fruits of his well-planned and 
successful ent'' 'prise. Within three years of his departure, 
his officers had been ousted, his garrisons destroyed, and 
almost all trace of his rule had disappeared. The colonics 
which he founded in India, unlike those established in the 
other Asiatic provinces, took no root. The campaign, al- 
tliough carefully designed to secure a permanent conquest, 
was in actual effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid 
on a gigantif; scale, which left upon India no mark save the 
horrid scars of bloody war. 

India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed j the ravaged fields smiled again as the 
patient oxen and no* loss patient husbandmen resumed their 
interrupted labours; and the places of the slain myriads 
M'ere filled by the teeming swarms of a population, which 
knows no limit sav<; those imposed by the cruelty of man, 
or the still more pitiless operations of nature. India was 
not hellenized. She continued to live her life of * splendid 
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isolation % and soon forgot the passing of the Macedonian 
storm.^ No Indian author, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, makes 
even the faintest allushin to Alexander or his deeds. 


^ Tlic paradox of Niese to the 
effect that the whole subsequent 
development of India was depen- 
dent upon Alexander's institutions 
is not, 1 think, true in any sense, or 
supports by a single fact. His 
words are : * Man kann daher mit 
Recht behaupten, dass von den 
Eiiirichtungen Alexanders die ganze 
weitere Kntwickehing Indiens ab- 
hungig gewesen ist’ {Geschichte tier 


yrlechinchmi uud mak^donischen 
Sfaafen sftit der Schlacht hei 
Chaeronea^ I. Teil, p. 508; Gotha, 
1893). The often-quoted lines by 
Matthew Arnold {Oherituinn) arc 
fhucK more to the point : — 

‘The East bowed low before the 
blast 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 
And plunged in thought again.' 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF ALEXANDER THE ORE^ r 

From May, 3J27, to May, 321 u.c. 


DATK II. e. 


327 

Early in May 
J une . . . 


August 

September 

November 

Deceuibcr 


The Advance. 

Pfissage of Hindu KiLsh luountains over the Khawak 
and Kaoshan passes. 

From Nikaia (probably Jalalabad), Alexander with 
picked force proceeds to the snbj ligation of the 
mountains ; PJephaistion with rest of army advanc- 
ing to the Indus, probably through the valley of the 
Kabul river. 

Capture of stronghold of Astes i^Hasti) by Hepliaistion 
after thirty days' siege, 

Alexander subdivides his force, advancing in person 
against the Aspasiuns ; he crosses the Gouraios 
(Panjkora) river, captures Massaga of the Assakc- 
nians, and massacres 7,000 Indian mercenaries. 

Siege of Aornos. 

Capture of Aornos. 


326 
January . 
January 
February 
February 
Marc*h 
April . . 

May - • 
Beginning 
July 
1626 


Arrival of Alexander at bridge-head at Ohind. 
to Halt of army for thirty days. 

or Passage of Indus ‘in beginning of spring'; halt at 
Taxi la. 

Advance eastward. 

Arrival at the Hjrdaspes (Jihlain) river, 
of Battle of the Hydaspes ; defeat of Poros. ^ 
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DATE II. i'. 


EVENT. 


July . . 

August . 
September 


Foundation of Nikaia and Boiikephala ; 'passage of 
the Akesines (Chinfib) river near the foot of the hills. 
Passage of the Hydraotes (llavi) river, and confliol: 
^’ith the Kathaeans. 

Arrival at the Hyphasis (Bias) river ; refusal of army 
to proceed farther. 


Sept.-Oetober . 
End of October 

325 

January 

Till September . 

Beginning of 
October 
End of October 


The Retreat. 

Retirement to the Hydiispes (Jihlam) river. 
Commencement of voyage down the rivers, and of 
march of army escorting the fleet. 

Collapse of the Malliaii power. 

Voyage continued, fighting with the Sogdoi, Sambos, 
Mousikanos, See, 

Departure of Alexander to march tlirough Gedrosia. 
Nearc'hos starts on voyage to the Persian Gulf. 


324. 

lv«\ly in January 

Janur y . • . , 

February . . 1 

End of Vpril or I 
beginning of | 
May j 


Arrival of Alexander at Poura (Banipur), the Gedrosian 
i’apital, sixty day.s distant from Ora. 

Halt of army at Poura. 

March through Karma nia , about 3()<> miles. 

Ai rival at Susa in Persia, after about 500 miles of 
niarehing tom western frontier of Kurmatiia. 


3^1 


June 


Death of Alexander at Babylon. 


Note. — The time spent by Alexander in India proper, from his passage 
of the Indus in March, until his departure for Gedrosia in the end of 
Seplcinbcr or the beginning of October, was about nineteen months. 
The voyage down the river occupied about ten months out of this period, 
and the march from India to Susa was effected in about seven months. 
The march from the Bactrian frontier, that is to say, the Hindu Kush, to 
the Ind.43, and the subjugation of the mountain tribes on the north- 
western frontier of India were completed in ten months. 

I. May, 3:27, to February, inclusive : march from Hindu Kush to 
Indus, about ten months. 

II. March, 3:26, to September, 3^5, inclusive ; in India proper, nearly 
nineteen months, 

III. October, 3-25, to April, 324, inclusive : march to Susa, seven months. 

Total «i:i^\TioN or expedition, thhee Y£\ns. 



CHAPTER V 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND BINDUSARA, 

FROiM gSl B.c. TO 272 ».c. 

When Alexander quitted the Pan jab he posted no Mace- Eudemos. 
doiiian gan'isons in that province, making over the care of 
his interests to king Poros, who must have been independent 
in 2 )ractice. Ambhi, king of Taxila, was also entrusted with 
authority as a colleague of Poros. After the assassination of 
Philippos, Alexander had sent orders from Karniania to 
Eudemos, commandant of a Thracian garrison on the Indus, 
to act as Resident pending the a2)2>ointment of a satrap, 
and to supervise the native iirinces. But the officer had 
no adequate force at his command to enforce his authority, 
which must have been purely nominal. He managed, how- 
ever, to remain in India, probably somewhere in the basin 
of the Indus, until about 317 «.c., Avhen he departed to help 
Eumcnes iigainst Antigonos, talking with him a hundred 
and twenty elephants, and a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had obtained the elephants by treacherously 
slaying a native prince, [icrhaps Poros, with Avhom he had 
been associated as a colleague.^ 

The ju’ovince of Sind, on the Lower Indus, below the great 
confluence of the rivers, Avhich had been entrusted by 
Alexander to Peithon, son of Agenor, remained under Greek 
influence for a jicriod still shorter. At the time of the 
second partition of the Macedonian empire in 321 n.c. at 
Triparadeisos, Antijmter was avowedly unable to exercise 
any effective control over the Indian ^Rajas,^ and Peithon 
had been obliged already to retire to the west of the Indus. 

* Sk Tijs 'Ivditcjfs EvSafios nap' *povTfaas Xlwpoy [yA, npufTov^ri^y fiaat- 
£yiv€To tnniotiv plv n€VTajcoai<»y \4a (Diodorus, xix, 14*). 

[v. ]. Tpiaicomojvjf irf(wv dk ^ Dv ydp tovtov^ rovt fiaffiKus 

[v^i,TpiaKOcriojp“\, i\€<f>dvTQ}U knarov peTaKivijcai dvvdfi€a)s 

anoffi’ rd di Brjpia ravra napiXa0t kcI Inupavovi (Dio(ferus* 

pLerd ri^v *AK€{dySpov T€k(vrriy, 6oAo- xviil, 39). 

I 2 
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Thr Indian provincos t«> the east of the river were con- 
sequently ignored in the partition, and Peithon was coittent 
to accept the government of tiie regions bordering on the 
Paropanisadai, or Kabul country. That countiy probably 
continued to be administered by Roxana’s father Oxyartes, 
whom Alexander had appointed satrap. Sibyrtios was 
confirmed in the government of xArachosia and Gedrosia; 
Stasandros, the Cyprian, was given Aria and Drangiaiia, and 
his countryman Stasanor was appointed governor of Bactria 
and Sogdiana.^ These arrangements clearly prove that in 
jtJSl li.c., witliin two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek 
power, to ihe east of tlie Indus, had been extinguisbed, with 
the slight exception of the small territory, wherever it may 
) have been, which Eudemos managed to hold for some four 
years longer. 

’I'he insecurity of the Macedonian authority in the newly 
annexed IjidiJin provinces haul been proved by the assassina- 
tion of Piiilippos, the report of wl ich was received wliile 
Alexander was in Karmania, and might bo expecteil to 
return some day to the scene of his victories. His death in 
.lune, n.c., dispelled all fears of his return, and the 
native prince.® 'nidoubtedly to«)k the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to assert their independence and exterminate the 
weak foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease 
was known in India probably as early us August, but no 
serious fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary 
conunanders until the beginning of the cold season in 
October } for Alexander’s indifference to climatic conditions 
was not shared by Indian chiefs, who were accustomed to 
regulate their military movements strictly in accordance with 
/precedent. We may feel assured that as soon as the news 
• of the coiupieror’s death had l)een confirmed beyond doubt, 
I and the season perifiitted the execution of military oper,a- 
|tion8 with facility, a general riigirig to ok p l acCj and that 
I Macedonian authority in India was at an end early in 

' ’Aptav Hal ApaYtiAvt/v Xroiray- !)). McCrindle {Invasion of India 
Kvir^tfi' rlfv t haxr ptavijv mi 6y Alatandsr ike (treat, 2na ed., p. 

^Sravavoi ’ 2oA<V, 411) confounds these two ofUcers. 

avr^s ovTi pijooy (Diodorus, xviii, 
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'322, n.c., except the small remnant to which Eutlemos 
continued to cling. 

The leader of the revolt against the foreigners was an ablje 
adventurer, Chandragiipta by name, at that time a young- 
man, probably not more than twenty-five years of age. 
Although he was on the father’s side a scion of the rcjyal 
house of Magadha — the principal state in Northern India — 
his mother, or, according to another version, his grandmother, 
was of lowly origin, and, in accordance with Hindu law, he 
belonged to her caste, and had to bear the reproach of 
inferior social rank. The family name Maurya, assumed by 
the members of the dynasty founded by Chandragupt:i, is 
said to be a derivative from Mura, his motlicr’s or grand- 
mother’s name. In some way or other young Chandragupta 
incurred the displeasure of his kinsman, Mahapadma Nanda, 
the reigning king of Magadha, and was obliged to go into 
exile.* During his banishment he had the g.^'d fortune to 
see Alexander, and is said to have expressed the opinion that 
the Macedonian king, if he had advanced, woidd have made 
an easy conquest of the great kingdon\ on the Ganges, by 
reason of the extreme unpop\darity of the reigning monarch.® 
Mahapadma Nanda w«is reputed to be the soti of a barber, 
who had seeui’ed the affections of the late ijuecn. The 
guilty pair had then murdered the king, wliose throne was 
seized by the barber-paramoiir. llis son, the. now reigning 
monarch, was avaricious and profligate, and naturally pos- 
sessed few friends. 

Chandragupta, having collected, during his exile, a for- 
midable force of the warlike and predatory elans on the 
north-western frontier, attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
after Alexander’s death, and compiered the Panjab. It 
appears probable that before he undertook the expulsion of 


Early life 
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Usurpa- 
tion of 
throne of 
Ma|?adha. 

«. c. 


* ‘ He was bom in humble life • . . 
when by his insolent behaviour he 
had offended Nandrus | ^ Nanda], 
and was ordered by that king to 
be put to death, he sought safety 
by a speedy flight* (Justin, xv, 
4, with von GulSchmid^s emenda- 
tion of Nandrum for Af^xandrtm^ 


M<€rindle, pp. 397, 4A5). The 
MudrO. Rakmusa play 1^'S gr^ t 
emphasis on the low-caste on^n of 
Chandrt^^upta* and on his relation- 
ship to me Nanda king. In these 
matters 1 am convinced that the 
play is based on genuine tradHion. 

* Plutarch, Alexander^ ch. 6^/" 
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the foreign garrisons, he had already overthrown hia unpopular 
relation, the Nanda king of Magadbzjf, whom he deposed and 
slew. The dramatist who tells the story asserts; and no 
doubt with truth, that Nanda’s race perished utterly and was 
exterminated. The adviser of the youthful and inexperienc^l 
Cliandragiipta in tins revoTutio^n was a subtle Brabmaii 
named Cbanakyaj, or Kautilya, i)y whose aid he succeeded 
in seizing the vacant throne. But the people did not gain 
much by the change of masters, because Chandnigupta, 
‘after his victory, forfeited by his tyranny all title to the 
natnc of liberator, oppressing with servitude the very people 
wliom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom.’ He in- 
lierited from his Nanda predecessor a huge army, which he 
increased until it nnmherecl 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants, 
000,000 infantry, and a multitude of chariots. With this 
ir*'i.sistible force all the Northern States, probably as far as 
the Narbada, or even farther, were overrun and subjugated; 
so tiiat the dominions of (’bandrag into, the first historical 
param(mnt sovereign or hhnperor in India, extended from 
the Ba)' of Bengal t<; the Arabian Sea. 

While, riiandragupta was '.uigagcd in the consolidation of 
his emjjiiv, a I'val was laying the foundations of his power 
in Western and Ceniral Asia, and preparing U) attempt the 
r(?cover" of Alexaiuler’s Indian coiupiests. In the course of 
the internecine struggle lietween the generals of Alexander, 
two had emerged as comjietitors for supreme power in Asia — 
Antigonos and Sclcukos, who afterwards became known as 
Nikator, or the Conqueror. Fortune at first favoured 
Antigonos, aiul drove his antagonist into exile; but, in 
312 n.c., Scleukos recovered possession of Babylon, and six 
years later felt himself justified in assuming the regjd style 
and title. He is conventionally described as king of Syria, 
but was in reality the lord of Western and Centnd Asia.* 
The eastern provinces of his realm extended to the bordcra 
of India; and he naturally desired to recover the Mace- 
donian coiujuesfs in that country, which had been practically 
aba^idbned, although never formally relinqiiishcd. In pursuit 
* Sec Mr. Sevan’s work, TIt« House of Seleaeus. 
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of this object Seleiikos crossed the Ind us^in ffrAbQ^t.^O^ b.c., 305 b.c. 
and attempted to imitate the victorious march of Alexander.^ 

The details of the campaign are not known, and it is im- 
possible to determine how far the invading army penetrated 
into the Gangctic valley, if at all, but the result of the war is 
certain. 

When the shock of battle came, the hosts of Chandragupta Treaty 
were too strong for the invader, and Seleukos was obliged 
to retire and conclude a humiliating peace. Not only Chan- 

was lie compelled to abandon all thoiight of conquest “ 
in India, but he was constrained to surrender a large part 
of Ariana to the west of the Indus. In exchange for the 
comparatively trilling equivalent of five hundred elephants, 
Chandragupta received the satrapies of the Parojjanisadai, 

Aria, and Arachosia, the capitals of which were respectively 
the cities now known as Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar. The 
satrapy of Gedrosia, or at least the eastern portion of it, 
seems also to have been included in the cession, and the high 
contracting powers ratified the peace by ‘ a matrimonial 
alliance^’, which phrase probably means that Seleukos gave 
a daughter to his Indian riva^. This treaty may be dated b.c. 
in 303 B.c. As soon as it was concluded Seleukos started 
on his long march westward to confront Antigonos, whom 
he defeated and slew at Ipsus in Phrygia in 301 b.c,^ Ipsos 30t b.c. 
being distant at least 2,500 miles from the Indus, the march 
to it must have occupied a year or more. 

The range of the Hindu Kush mountains, known to the North- 

western 

frontier. 

* ‘ Transilum deindc in Indiam Hypha.si.s. The facts that Seleukos 

fecit’, &c. (Justin, xv, t) ; xal retired from India, giving up 
rof ’IrSoi' -ntpaaos iiroXfurjatv ’AvSpo- valuable provinces in exchange for 
K6TT(fi [Chandragupta], BaaiXtt ray only 500 elephants out of the 9,000 
nrpi aMv ’IrSwr, nixp^ <f>iKiav avr$ posKe.ssed by Chandragupta, that 
xoi K^Sot awififTo (Appian, St/r. he entered into a mattiinonial 
55). Strabo (Bk. ii, ch. ii, 9) sub- alliance, and .sent an ambassador, 
stitutes for the last two words, clearly iAdicate the real nature of 
(Tvu$iluvos imyapiav. the relations between the sove- 

* Niese's notion that Chandra- reigns. Megaslhenes exhibits the 
gupta recognized the sovereignty greatest respect for the Indian 
of Seleukos (die Ohfirhoheit dee monarch, and never presumed to 
^leukos atterkitnnte) has no fouu- regard himself as the Resident at 
dation, except the anecdote that the court of a feudatory. Concern- 
Chandragupta paid honour to the ing the extent of the cession of 
altars set up by Alexander at Ihc Ariana see Appendix F. * 
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Greeks as the Paropaiiisos or Indian Caucasus, in this way 
l>ccaiue the frontier between Chandragupta^s provinces of 
Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Selcukidan. province 
of Bactria on the north. The first Indian emperor, more 
(lian two thousand years ago, thus entered into possession 
of that ‘ scientific frontier * sighed for in vain by his English 
successors, and never held in its entirety even by the Moghal 
inonarchs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ■ 

In the course of some eighteen years Chandragupta had 
expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the Panjab and 
Sind, repulsed and humbled Seleukos the Coiupieror, and 
established himself as undisputed supreme lord of at least 
all Northern India and a large part of Ariana. Those 
achievements fairly entitle him to rank among tlie greatest 
and jnost successful kings known to history. A realm so 
vast and various as that of Chandragupta was not to bo 
gi)venied by weakness. The strong hand which w'on the 
emp^T M"'s needed to keep it, and the government was 
admin' .tered with stern severity.' About six years after the 
withdrawal of S.'leukos, Chandragupta either alrdicatcd or 
died (208 n.c.), and handed on the imperial succession to 
his son Bindusara, wlio is also known by the title of Amitra- 
gh«ta, ‘ Slayer of Foes.’ 

Soon after the conclusion of peace in or alrout 803 n.c., 
Seleuko'’ had sent as his envoy to the coiirt of Chandragupbi 
an officer named Megasthones, who had been employed under 
Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia. The envoy resided for a con- 
sidcrabh* time at Pataliputra (now Patna), the capital of the 
Indian empire, and employed his leisure in compiling an ex- 
cellent accoui’t of the geography, products, and institutions of 
India, which continued to be the principal authority on the 
subject until modern times. Although often misled by 
erroneous information received from others, Megastbenes is 

’ Justin, XV, 4, and the details book.s and in Wilson’s preface to his 
given by Megasthenes. The pas- translation of the MuwA Kdktham. 
sage in Justin’s compilation is one That play, probably composed in 
of the roost important concerning the fifm century, undoubtedly em- 
Chandragupta. Tl.. testimonies of bodies a genuine historical tradi- 
Greek and Konuin tion, of which I have made cautious 
autnbrs arc collected in McCrindle's use. 
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a veracious and trustworthy witness concerning matters wliich j 
came under his personal observation, and his vivid account * 
of Chandraguptii’s civil and military administration may be 
accepted without hesitation as true and accurate.^ That 
account, although preserved in a fragmentary form, is so full 
and detailed that a modern reader is more minutely informed 
in many respects concerning the institutions of Chandragupta 
than hf^ is about those of any Indian sovereign until the days 
of Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Eli/al)eth. 

imj^erial capital, wliich had been founded patali- 
in the fifth century b.c., stood in tlic tongue* of land formed 
by the confluence of the Son with the Ganges, on the 
northern bank of the former, and a few miles distant from 
the latter. The site is now occupied by the large native 
city of Patna and the English civil station of Bankiporc, but 
the rivers changed their courses many centuries ago, and the 
confluence is at present near the cantonment of Dinaporc, 
about 12 miles above Patna. The ancient city, which lies 
buried belo\v its modern successor, was,^ like it, a long, 
narrow parallelogram, measuring about 9 miles in length 
and miles in breadth. It was defended by a massive 
timber psilisade, pierced by sixty-four gates, crowned by 
five hundred and seventy towers, and protected externally by 
a broad and deep moat, filled from the waters of the Son/*^ 


^ The fra^ents of Megasthenes 
have been collected and edited by 
Schwanbeck under the title of 
Megaitthmw Indika (Bonn, 184-(i); 
and translated by McCrindle in 
Annieni India as Described by Mega- 
sthenes and Arrian (Triibncr, Lon- 
don, 1877). Arrian (Indika^ 17) 
rightly brackets Nearchos and 
Megasthenes as trustworthy per- 
sons {bonliau dvbpe). Strabo, who 
was disgusted by some of the 
travellers’ tales repeated by Mega- 
sthenes, luuustly stigm atises him 
, a liar. The mfbrmatioh collected 
by Klegasthenes was supplemented 
by the works of other writers, of 
whose books fragments have been 
preserved by the authors to whom 
we are indebted for our knowledge 
of Megasthenes. For a li?=t of these 


authors see Schwanbei'k, op. cit., 
Index I, McCrindlc’s l>ooks, six in 
number, give an early complete 
collection of the passages in Grf*ek 
and Roman authors treating of 
ancient India. 

See Lt-Col. Waddell’s treatise. 
Discovery of the Exact Site nf 
Asoka^s Classic Capital of Vdtalh 
patra (Calcutta, 1899, and revised 
edition, 1903). Some fragments of 
the tinib^ palisade have been 
found. Tne remains of one of the 
Maurya palaces are buried under 
the bouses and tields of the village 
of Kunirahar, on the south side of 
the railway between Bankipore and 
Patna, Another palace, that de- 
scribed by Hiuen Tsang, was in 
the city, probably in the ne%h- 
bourhood of the Sadar Gali and 
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The royal palace, although chiefly constructed of timb«?r, 
was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, its gilded pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings 
stood in an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and 
furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Here the imperial court was maintained with b&rbaric 

and luxurious ostentation. Basins and goblets of gold, 

some measuring six feet in width, richly carve<l tables and 

chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with precious 

stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in 

jH'ofusion, and ct)ntribute<l to the brilliancy of the public 

ceremonies. AVlicn the king condescended to show himself 

in public on state occasions he was carried in a golden 

paiamjuin, adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed 

in Pne luuslvi embroidered with purple and gold. When 

making short Joiirneys he rode < o Imrseback, but when 

travelling longer distances he was mounted, like a modern 

Raja, on an elephant witli golden trappings.’ Combats of 

aiiimais 'vere a favourite diversion, as they still are at the 

courts of l aave princes, and the king took delight in 

witnessing the fights of bulls, rams, elephants, rhinoceroses, 

'and other animals. Gladiatorial contests between men were 

also exhibited. A curious entertainment, which seems not to 

J)e known in the present age, w’as afforded by ox-races, which 

were made the subject of keen betting, and were watched by 

the king with the closest interest. The course was one of 

30 stadia, or 0,000 yards, and the race was run with cars, 

each of which was <lrawn by a mixed team of horses and 

oxen, the horses being in the centre with an ox on each side. 

Trotting oxen arc still largely used for drawing travelling 

KallO Khan’s BSfli, *where an Patna is in N. lat. 35” 37', E. long. 
Asoka pillar is hidden in a zenana KK. Chanakya {ArthaiSstra, 

(P. C. Mukhani, iinpubl. report). Bk. ii, ch. 3,' in Mysore Bevim, 
TIk- mins at Kumrah9.r seem to Feb., 1907, p. 73, mid separate 
rc-present the town of Ni-li, which pamphlet, p. 6S) lays down elabo- 
Awsoka built, as ' tated by Fahien. rate rules for the fortification of 
Cunningham wa.s mistaken in be- thecapitaL 
lieaing that PaUliputra had been * Curtius, viii, 9 ; Strabo, xv, 69. 
mostly cut away by the rivers. 
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carriages in many parts of India, but the bi*eed of racers 
seems to be extinct.^ 

The principal royal amusement was the chase, which was Chase, 
conducted with great ceremony, the game in an enclosed 
preserve being driven up to a platform occupied by the king, 
who shot tlie animals with arrows; but, if the hunt took 
place in the open country, he used to ride an elephant. 

When hunting he was closely attended by armed female 
guards, who were obtained by purchase from foreign - 
countries, and formed an indispensable clement in the 
courts of the ancient Indian monarclis. The road for tla* 
sovereign’s procession was marked off with rojjcs, which it 
was death to pass.® The institution of the Royal Hunt was 
abolished by Chandragupta’s grandson, Asf)ka, in 259 i».o. 

As a rule, the king remained within the precincts of tl>e Habits of 
inner palace, under the protection of his Ama/onian body- 
guard, and appeared in public only to hear causes, offer 
sacrifice, and to go on military or hunting expeditions. 
Probably he was expected to show himself to his subjects 
at least once a day, and then to receive petitions and decide 
disputes it) person. Like the modern Indians, Chandragupta 
took pleasure in masstige or friction of the limbs, and custou) 

^ Aclian, fyap IdiurTjros, Bk. This rendering, perhap.s, would rc- 
xiii, eh. 18; Bk. xv, eh. 1,5. Com- quire the text to read tuv yumi/cwy, 
pare the Burmese incident : ‘Walk- The word twv may have dropped 
ing out one day, I met a Avaggon out. The female guard.s are lucii- 
drawn by four stout oxen going at tioiicd in the Sanskrit plays. In 
a hand-gallop, and driven by a the Muflm Ac‘t iii, Chan- 

country girl standing up in her dragiipta is represented as attended 
vehicle, who seemed to manage the by a girl named Sonottara. The 
reins and a long whip with equal girls were bouglit from their pa- 
dexterity ’ (Synies, rents (Strabo, xv, 55); and good- 

vol. 1, p. Constable). That looking maidens for the royal 
girl could have taken part in a harem {napehoi fvubtis -npoi rm\- 
race. Modern Burma presents Aofcmi/) were still regularly imported 
many illustrations of ancient India. in the first century a.o. at Bary- 

* Megaslhenes, Fragm. xxvii. gazji (Breach), on the western 
The Greek is ry irap^kSovn hros coast {Periplus^ ch. ift ; see also 
piixP^ yvvcuKwv Oavaros, which chs. 8, 9, 31, 3() ; transl. Schoff; 

McCrindle renders Mt is death for Longmans, \i)V2), Chanakya pre- 
man and woman alike to pass the scribes that * On getting up mm 
ropes but the Greek idiom will not bed, the king should be received 
bear this translation. Miiller cor by troops of women armed with 
rectly renders ‘quodsi quis interius Ikiws’ Bk. i, ch. 91 ; 

ad mulieres [«ct/. to the female trans. in-l/y^(ar<? Feb., IfcOT, 

guards] usque accedit, interficitur.’ p, 57, and reprint, p. i9). 
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required that he should indulge in this luxury while giving 
public audience ; four .attendants used to massage him with 
ebony rollers during the time that he Avas engaged in 
disposing of cases.^ In accordance with Persian custom, 
which had much influence upon the Indian court and ad- 
ministration, the king ceremonially w.ashed his h.air on his 
birthday, Avhich was celebratc<l by a splendid festival, at 
which the nobles were expected to make rich presents to 
their sovereign.® 

Plots. In the midst of all the gold and glitter, and in spite of 

the most elaborate precautions, uneitsy lay the head that 
wore the crown. The king’s life wiis so constantly threatene»l 
by plots that he dared not incur the risk either of sleeping 
in the day-time, or occupying the same bedroom two nights 
in succession.® The dramatist brings vividly before us the 
astuteness of the Brahman counsellor who detected the plots 
of both the i 'lisoncrs aind 

‘The bnive men .vh. were coneeailed 
In the saditerrene avenue tiuil led 
To Chaindnigupta’s .sleeping (duunber— thence 
'•'o st('id by night, and kill him jis he slept’.* 

Mili(.iry The .•irmy, io which Ch.indnigupta owed his throne and 
strength, ^v^s nudnt, ‘lined at enormous numerical strength, and 

so org..ni/cd, erjuipped, and administi'red as to .ittain a high 
degree of (‘fficicncy, as ineasured by an Oriental standard. 
It w!is not a militia, but .ji statjdiHg“«miy, ‘draiwing liberal 

' Su< li an attpnd.int Vimfv/Art^a i able in ancient India. The Indians, 
is a minor «‘haracter in the Tvy- we are told, ‘ frequently comb, but 
flirt, or LiUh C/ii>/-r<irt, drama ; seldom cut, the hair of their head, 
traps), by _ Ryder, in Harrnrd The beard of the chin they never 

Orient nl Serieii, vol. iv ( 1!K).5>. cut at all, but they shave off the 

^ .Strabo, xv, 6!) ; Herodotus, ix. hair from the re.st of the face, so 

110. The fact is mentioned by that it looks polished' (Cnrtius, 

Herodotus in connexion with the viii, Sl'i. 

horrible story of the^ wife of • Strabo, xv, 5<i. So, in Burma, 

Masistes. As the Per dan hair- king Badonsachen or Bodoabpra 

washing festival was celebrated on (a.n, 1782-1S19), after hia escape 
the king’s birthday, the Indian flora a conspiracy, began the prac- 

imitation presumably was cele- ticc of chanfdng daily his chamber 

brated^ on the same occasion and bed CSaneermano, Bwrtmte 
(‘Persian Influc '^e on Maurya cd. Jaraine, p. 65). 

P. soil. • Mwtrd liAkuhagn, Act H (Wil- 
Ih# shaven heads, now favoured son. Theatre, ii, 184-). 
by most Hindus, were not fashion- 
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and regular pay, and supplied by the government with hui*ses, 
arms, etjuipment, and stores.^ The force at the command of 
Mahapadtna Nanda is said to have numbered 80,000 horse, 
800,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 

This huge force w'as greatly augmented by Chandragupta, 
who raised the numbers of the infantry to 600,000, and also 
had 30,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, liesides chariots, all 
permanently enrolled in a regularly paid establishment.*^ The 
elephants were esteemed the most valuable section of the 
imperial host, because, as Chanakya observes, ‘it is on 
elephants that the destruction of an eneiny^s army depends 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind Anns, 
called saunia by the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry 
carried the broadsword as their principal weapon, and as 
additional arms, either javelins, or bow and arrows. Tlic 
arrow was discharged with the aid of pressure from the left 
foot on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, 
and with such force that neither shield nor breastplatt* could 
withstand it.'‘ 


Each chariot, which might be drawn by either four or two Chariots 
horses, accommodated two fighting-men besides the driver ; elephants, 
and an elephant, in addition to the mahout, or driver, 
carried three archers.'* The 9,000 elephants tlicrefon* 
implied a force, of 36,000 men, and the 8,000 chariots, 
supposing them to bt; no more numerous than those kept 
by Mahapadina Nanda, reejuired SI, 000 men to work them. ^ 

The total number of soldiers in the army wouhl thus have > 
been 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 men with i 
the elephants, and 24,000 with the cJiariots, or 690,000 in \ 
all, excluding followers and attendants. 


These high figures, which may seem incredible at first sight, 


' Diodorus, ii, 41. 

* PUny, vi, 19; Plutarch, Alex. 
ch. 62. 

’ Artha^cielm, Bk. vii, chap. 11 
{Jnd. Aiit., 1910, p. 68). 

‘ Arrian, Indika, ch. 16. 

* Strabo, XV, 62 ; Aelian, xiii, 10. 
The chariots of Poros in 1 he Punjab 
were each ‘drawn by tour horses. 


^ armies. 

and carried six men, of whom two 
were shield-bearers, two, archers 
posted on each side of the chariot, 
and the otlier two, charioteers, 
as well as men-at-arms, for when 
the fiKhting was at close quarters 
they droppra the reins and huded 
dart after dart against the enemy ’ 
(.Curtins, viii, 14; ante, p. 
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are justified hy our knowledge of the unwieldy hosts used in 
war hy Indian kings in later ages. For instance, Nunez, 
the Portuguese chronicler, who was contemporary with 
Krishjia Deva, the Raya of Vijayanagar, in the sixteenth 
. century (1509-30), ailirms that that prince led against 
Raichur an army consisting of 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse, 
and 551 elephants, besides ctimp followers.^ 

The formidable force at the disposal of Chandragifpta, by 
far the largest in India,^ was controlled and administered 
under the direction of a W ar Office organized on an elaborate 
system. A commission of tliirty members M^as divided into 
six Boards, each with five members, to which departments 
were severally assigned as follows : Board No. I, in 
co-operation with the admiral — Admiralty; Board No. II — 
Transport, Commissariat, and Army sen icc, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and grass-cutters ; 
Boa* . I No. Ill — Infantry; Board No. IV — Cavalry; Board 
No V — War-chariots; Board No. VI — Elephants. 

All Indian armies had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as normally comprising the four arms, cavalry, 
infantry, elephants, and chariots; and each of these arms 
W(’iild natnn Ly fall under the control of a distinct authority ; 
^but the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty depart- 
t ments appears to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandrjigupta. His organization must have been as efficient 
in practice as it was systematic on paper, for it enabled him 
not o(ilj', in tlie words of Plutarch, to ‘ overrun and subdue 
all India but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons, and 
to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The details recorded concerning the civil administration 
of Chandragupta\s empire, if not so copious as we might 
desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to realize the system 
(jf gov ernment ; v-fiich, although, of course, based upon the 


^ Sewell, jI Forgotten Empire, 
p. l iT. Many other proofs of the 
unwieldy size of Indian armies 
might be cited. 

^ The powerful Andhra kingdom 
(vMlidiiYr (/ens) possessed only 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 


l,(K)0 elephants. ‘Sed omnium in 
India prope, non modo in hoe 
tractu, potentiam claritatemque 
anteeedunt Prasii, amplissima urbe 
ditissimaaucPalibothra’[«c«7. Pftta- 
liputraj (Pliny, vi, Id), 
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j)em)i)ul autocracy of the sovereign, was something better 
tlian a merely arbitrary tyranny. 

The administration of the capiUil city, Patuliputra, was Municipal 
provided for by the formation of a Municipal Commission, 
consisting of thirty members, divided, like the War Office 
Commission of equal numbers, into six Boards or Committees 
of five members each. These Boards may be regarded as an 
official* development of the ordinary non-official panchayat,^ 
or committee of five members, by which every caste and 
trade in India has been accustomed to rcguhite its internal 
affairs from time immemorial. 

The first Municipal Board, which was entrusted with the Industrial 
superintendence of everything relating to the industrial arts, 
was doubtless responsible for fixing the rates of wages, and 
must have been prepared to enforce the use of pure and 
sound materials, its well as the performance of a fair day^s 
work for fair wages, as determined by tlie authorities. 

Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner devoted 
to the royal service, and capitid punishment was inflicted on 
any person who impaired the efficiency of a craftsman by 
causing the loss of a hand ,or an eye. 

j The second Board devoted its energies to the case of foreign Foreign- 
presidents and visitors, and 2>erformed duties which in modern 
(Europe are entrusted to the consuls representing foreign 
powers. All foreigners were closely watched by officials, who 
provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in case of need, 
medical attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
buried, and their estates were administered by the com- 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.' 

The existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive 
proof that the Maurya empire in the third century u.c. was 
in constant intercourse with foreign states, and that large . 
iiuuj^rs of strangers visited the capital on business. 

^ These officials corresponded influence. For a good account of 

exactly with the Greek npoftpoi^ irpo(€via^ see Newton’s Essayst on 

and it is possible that Chandra- Art and Archaeology^ pp. 101-3 

giipta borrowed this institution (‘Consular Officers in India and 

worn GE^c^. But his other ar- Greece /n//, 1905. p. 0(ft)). 

mngements show no trace of Greek 
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; i The third Buard avus rus|)uu8iblc for the systeiuatic regia- 
\ Ijratioii of births and deaths, and vve are expressly informed 
’ tjhat the system of registration was enforced for the informa- 
tion of the government, as well as for facility in levying the 
taxes. The taxation referred to probably was a |)oll-tax, 
at the rate of so much a head annually. Nothing in the 
legislation of Chandragupta is more astonishing to the 
observer familiar with the lax methods of ordinary Oriental 
governments than this registration of births and deaths. 
The spontaneous adoption of such a measure by an Indian 
native shite in modern times is unheard of, and it is im- 
possible to imagine an old-fashioned Raja feeling anxious 
‘ that births and deaths among both high and low might not 
be concealed^. Even the Anglo-Indian administration, with 
its complex organization and European notions of the value 
of statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vi^dl statisiics until very recent times, and always has 
experienced great difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in the figures. 

The important domain of trade and commerce was the 
province v-2 the fourth Board, which regulated sales, and 
{'life reed the use of duly stamped iveights and measures. 
Merchants paid a licence tax, and the trader who dealt in 
moi*e than one class of commodity paid double. 

■ The fifth Board was responsible for the supervision of 
manufiicturers on similar lines. A curious regulation pre- 
scribed the separation of new from old goods, and imposed 
a fine for violation of the rule. The reason for this pre- 
scription was that traffic in old goods, whether by sale or 
mortgage, was prohibited, unless official sanction had been 
obtained, which could be granted only on certain conditions.^ 

The collection of, a tithe of the value of the goods sold 
was the business of the sixth and hist Board, and evasion 
qf this tux was punishable with death. Similar taxation on 
sales always has been common in India, but rarely, if ever, 
has its collection been enforced by a penalty so forniida]i>le 
as ^hat exacted by Chandragupta. 

' Afthaiunlm, Bk. iv, chaps. 9 and 7. • 
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Our detailed information relates only to the municipal General 
adminlstratioh of Pataliputra, the capital, but it is reason- adminis- 
able to irtfer that Taxila, Ujjain, and the other great cities Oration, 
of tlie empire were governed on the same principles and 
by similar methods. The * t’rovihcials’ Edict* of Asoka is 
addressed to the officers in charge of the city of Tosali in 
Kalinga.^ 

In addition to the special departmental duties above 
detailed, the Municipal Commissioners in their collective 
capacity u'ere required to control all the affairs of the city, 
and to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours, aiul, 
generally speaking, all public works.^ 

The administration of the distant provinces was entrusted Viceroys 
to viceroys, probably, as a rule, members of the royal family. 

The information concerning the viccroyalties being more 
complete for Asoka's reign than for that of Cbandragupta, 
the subject will be referred to again when Asc'ha’s system of 
administration is discussed. 


In accordance with the usual practice of Oriental News- 
monarchies, the court kept watch over tlie more remote 
functionaries by means of special agents, or * new's-writers *, 
the akhbar navis of modern times, who are called * overseers ’ 


* V. A. Smith, Asoka^ the Builr and in this nmniier foroi^ners ob- 
dhiat Emperor of India, ‘2nd ed., tain them iir.sf hand. These 
p. 179. workers, before exposing anything 

® Fragment xxxiv in Schwaiibeek, for sale, hav<; lo go to him who 

frona Straho, xv, 1, .*>1 ; translated holds the conlr;u*t for eolleet- 
by McCrindle in Ancient India as ing the lax on sales in order I o get 
desanhed by Megasihents and Arrian, the king’s stamp impressed on the 

p. 87, and again ( revised) in A ncknt pieces ofca) ico or si I k , other vv ise. they 

Ijulia as described in Classical Liiera^ are fined and flogged ' . Hall, transl. 

ture, p. The words -iTro avaarffiov, Tav'^cniier, Travels in. India, I, 1 18;.. 
twice mistranslated by McCrin- It is interesting to note that the 
dl6 as ‘by public notice’, really cotton fabrics of Benares w’ere fa- 

mean ‘with official stamp’, the nious in Maury a limes. The best 

ahhijndna-mudrd of the Arfhas'ds- kiiidseame from Madura in the south, 

Bk. ii, chap. 91 . Similar regu- the Konkan, Kalinga, Benares, 
lations couUnued in use until com- Ea.steru Bengal { Vanga , Vatsa or 
[laratively recent times. The French Kau^ambi, and Mahishmati (Man- 
traveller Tavernier (1st ed., lt)75) dhata on the Narbada xLrlluimstm, 
tells us that at Benares there were Bk. ii, i*hap, 12'i. The harbours 
‘ two galleries where they sell cot- were those on the Son and Ganges 
tong, silken stuffs, and other kinds rivers. The remains of the brick 
of merchandise. The majority of embankments along the old course 
those who vend the goods are the of the Son can still be traced, • 
workers wlio have made the pieces. 
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und ‘inspectors’ {tifiopoi, eiriiTKOirot) by the Greek authors, 
and arc mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as the king’s ‘men’, 
(puliitd/ii, Pillar Edict VI), or ‘ reporters ’ {pativedakd, Rock 
Edict VI). The duty of these officers was to superintend or 
oversee all that occurred in town or country and to make 
private reports to the government. Arrian notes that 
similar officers were employed by the authorities of the 
iudepondent nations as well as by the monarchical govern- 
ments of India. They did not disdain to utilize as coadjutore 
the courtesans of the camp and city, and must have trans- 
mitted at times to their masters strange packets of scandalous 
gossip.' Arrian’s informants assured him that the reports 
sent in \vcre tdways true, and that no Indian could be accused 
of lying ; hut it is jvormissible to doubt the strict .accuracy 
of this statement, .although it is certainly the fact that the 
p<;ople of ancient India enjoyed a \videsprea<l and enviable 
rcpu'.ition foi straightforwardness and iionesty.® 

The general honesty of the p-' tple and the efficient 
admitiistration of the criminal law are both attested by the 
observation recorded by Megasthencs, that while he resided 
Ml Chaiiiragupta’s camp, (ontaining 400,000 persons, the 
total of the .hefts reported in .any one d.ay did not exceed 
tuo liundred dfachmai, or about eight pounds sterling. 
When .‘rime did occur it was repressed with terrible severity'. 
Ordinary wounding by mutilation was punished by the 
corresponding mutilation of the offender, in .addition to the 
amputation of his hand. If the injured person happened fo 
be an ai'tisan devoted to the royal service, the penalty was 
death. The crime of givinj? false evidence was visited with 
mutilation of the extremities ; and, in certain unspecified 
cases, offt»nces were punished by the shaving of the offender's 
hair, a penalty regarded as specially infamous/' Injury to 

‘ Tlio statement that ;he cour- cutting otF the nose, or perhaps 
tesans were utilized as informers is only the hair. Sometimes one-half 
ii) Strabo, xv, 48. of the scalp is shaved, and a tablet 

iv/r <;Videm;e is summarized by affixed to the neck, so inflicting 

Max Muller ip what mn 'kl disgrace on the offender’ (Kings- 

P- in Athenanmiy July ID, 1902, 
l hi.s was a Persian punishment. quoting a Chinese work of the 
lighter triiues are punished by sixth century, entitled WeirShu^ 
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a sacred tree,^ evasion of the municipal tithe on goods sold, 
and intrusion on the royal procession going to the hunt 
were all sClike capitally punishable. These recorded instances 
of severity are sufficient to prove that the code of criminal 
law, as a whole, must have been charsicterized by uncom- 
promising sternness and slight regard for human life. 

The native law of India has always recognized agricultural Land 
land a*s being Crown property, and has admitted the un- 
doubted right of the ruling power to levy a Crown rent, or 
‘ land revenue amounting to a considerable portion, either 
of the gross protliicc or of its cash value.® Ev'en the English 
laws, which, contrary to general ancient custom, recognize 
private property in cultivable land, insist that the land 
revenue is the first charge on the soil, anti permit the en- 
forcement of the charge by sale of the land frt'e of all 
incumbrances, in the event of defaidt. The land revenue is 
still the mainstay of Indian finance, t^o it must have been 
in the days of Chandragupta. The details of his system of 
‘settlement*, or valuation and assessment of the land, have 
not been preserved, and it is not known whethtu' a fresh 
valuation was matle annually, or at longer intervals. The 
normal share x>f the gross produce taken by the Crown is 
said to have been one-fourth ; btit in pmetiet*, no dtuibt, the 
proportion taken varied largely, as it does to this day, and all 
provinces could not be treated alike. (!ertain other unspeci- 
fied dues were also levied. The army being a pr«)fessional 
force, recruited from the fighting castes, the agricultural 
population was exempt from military service; and Mega- 

with reference to the Sassanian extreme torture, a terrible ptiaush- 
period). The offences for which nient for a trivial tlielt. The value 

shaving of the head was one of the of the silver (kuui J-Ui grains of 
optional penalties are specified in impure silvery may be taken as 
the Arthaidatra, Bk. iv, ch. a. For about a shilling, 
petty thefts of articles worth i to J ' Curtiuf, viii, ». 

a silver paija (say 3d. to 6d.) the * ‘Those who arc well versed in 

penalties prescribed were (1) a fine the Sastras admit that the king is 
of S pana*, or (S) shaving tlie the owner of both land and water, 

head, or (3) exile. If the value and that the people can exercise 

was between 1 /Kt^<a and •i panas, their right of ownership over all 

the penalties were (1) a fine of ^4 other things excepting these two’ 

panat, (3) shaving the head with a (.Comment on Arthnitdstni, Bljk ii, 
pi^ofbrick,or(3)exile. Theopera- chap. 34;. 
tion with the brick must have been 

K 2 
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sthenes noted with surprise and admiration that the husband- 
men could pursue their calling in peace^ while the professional 
soldiers of hostile kings engaged in battle.* 

The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime 
importance in India; and it is much to the credit of 
(Hiandragupta that he maintnioed a special .Irrigatiott. 
Department charged with the duty of measuring the landf, 
and so regulating the sluices that every one should receive 
his fair share of the life-giving water. The allusion to the 
measurement of lands us part of the duty of the Irrigation 
Department indicates that a water-rate must have been 
levii'd, and the reference to sluices implies a regular system 
of canals.® 

The inscription of the Satrap RudradamaUj engraved 
soon after the year a.d. 150 on the famous rock at Girnilr 
11 , Kathiawar, on which Asoka, four centuries earlier, had 
recorded a > .'rsion of his immortal edicts, bears direct 
testimony to the care besto’ved by ^he central government 
upon the <piestion of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces. AHhough Giriiur is situated close to the Ara- 
hhm {joi.. at a distance of at least 1,000 miles from the 
Maury a capital, the needs of the local farmers did not escape 
the imperial notice Pushyaguptu, the Vaisya, who was 
Chandiagupta’s governor of the western provinces, 8g\V. .tJ^t 
by damming up a sinsdl stream a reservoir of gi’eat value for 
irrigation could be provided^ He ucyqrdingly^J^ 
called Sudarsajiii;^, * the. Beautiful,-’ between the citadel on the 
east side of the hill and the ‘inscription rock^ farther to 
the cast, but failed to complete the necessary. .supplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative. Raja Tushaspha, the Persian, who was then 
viceroy. These b-i'iieficent works constructed under the 
patronage of the Maurya emperors endured for four hundred 

^ Strabo, xv, 40, In this passage venue was one-fourth of the gross 
the erroneous statement occurs produce. 

that the cultivate;; received one- * We know from the Arthaidttra 
foiiif^h of the pnMluce. Diodorus that heavy water-rates were actually 
correctly states tliat the land re- levied, and that canals were main- 
tained under strict regulations. 
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years, but in the year a.d. 150 a storm of exceptional violence 
destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. 

The enlbankment was then rebuilt ^ three times stronger ' Rebuild- 
than before by order of the Saka Satrap Riidradaman, ^'ho 
has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which 
is the only known epigraphic record containing the names ' 
of Chandragupta and Asoka Maurya. Notwithstanding the 
triple strengtli of Riidradaman^s masonry, it too failed to 
withstand the fury of the elements; the dam again burst, 
and was repaired once more in a.u. 458 by the local governor 
serving under Skandagupta. At some time unknown these 
ancient works fell to ruin, and the lake thus finally dis- 
appeared. Its site, buried in deep jungle, was so utterly 
forgotten tliat modern local inquirers have experienced 
difficulty in ascertainijig its exact position. 

The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished imperial 
upon this irrigation work in a remote dependency of the 
empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the 
great Maurya emperors, and is a striking illustration of the 
accurac}^ of Megasthenes^ remark that imperial officers u ere 
wont to ^measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit 

The central government, by means of local officers, sir'u t 
exercised strict control and maintained close supervision 
over all classes and castes of the population. Even the 
Brahman astrologers and soothsayers, and sacrificial priests. 


^ Fragment xxxiv, in Strabo, xv, 
1, $0, The antiquities of Girnar 
(JunSgarh) are described by Bur< 
in Maports ArcJiaeol. Survey 
w. vol. ii, and the position of 
the lake is defined by Mr. Coiisens 
ill the Progress Report of the same 
Survey for 1898-9, par. 19. For 
RudradSman's inscription see the 
latest ed. by Prof. Kieliiorn in Ep. 
/nd, viii, 36, and the abstract ver- 
sion in Liiders’s Lur^ No. 965 {Ep. 
Ind*^ X, App. p. 99). It is the 
earliest considerable inscription in 


the Sanskrit language. The carlies I 
short inscription in pure Sanskrit 
known at present is that on the 
giqta or sacrificial post at Isapur 
near Mathura, dated in the year 
2% (? A. i>. 1 12), in the reign of Shahi 
V^ishka (/. Jl. A. N., 1912, p. 
118). The term rilahiriga applied 
to Pushyagiipla in this passage 
should be rendered ‘governor*. 
TiishSspha is called a ‘Yavana*, 
but the form of the name s^ws 
that he must have been a Pereian 
{Ep, viii, 16, note\ 
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M’hoin Mogasthenes erroneously described as forming a 
separate class of ‘philosophers ’ or ‘sophists’,’ received their 
. share of official attention, and Avere rewarded or ‘punished 
according as their predictions and observations proved correct 
or mistaken. Among the artisans, ship-builders and armour- 
makei’s were salaried public servants, and AA'ere not permitted, 
it is said, to Avork for any private person. The wood-cutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and miners were subject to special 
supervision, of which the nature is not defined. 

According to Strabo, no private person was |xu'mitted to 
keep citlicr a horse or an elephant, the possession of either 
animal being a royal privilege. But this assertion is 
undoubtedly inaccurate, if taken as applicable to all parts of 
the countr}', ajid is corrected by the reasonable and detailed 
observations of Arrian (Indika, 17). That author tells us 
t'lat ‘h(! mounts used commonly Avere horses, camels, and 
asse , elephants being used only by the Avealthy, and con- 
sidorc'* specially appropriate for the service of royalty. 
Except as rcga'sls asses, which ere now looked upon with 
contempt, and restricted to the humblest services as beasts 
of bi'rde.. for potters and AA'ashcrmen, the statement of Arrian 
applies jiccu.ately to modern India.* To ride an elephant 
<;r camel, or in a four-horsed chariot was, he says, a mark of 


' Alrgnslheiies has a peculiar 
cnumcTalicn of the occupational 
classes commonly mistrans- 

lalcd ‘castes \ which he reckoned as 
seven : 1 the ‘ sopliists ’ (cwlnffrai ; 
. 9;afcricu1turists'7fft;/)7<in; (3; herds- 
men, $hepherd.s,and graziers fi'o/iccy, 
iToifjiiV€^j fiovKoKoi ] ; uriisaus and 
traders (t« d7jfurr>pyiK6v rf ml Knvrf^t- 
Ki^v ylvos)\ (,V, the military (iroAc- 
fV(TTai) ; (()} theoverseers ^ kwiaKonoi '. ; 
(7) the < ouncillors (nt vntp rStv koipwv 

liovK€voiJL€voi 6fJLov Tw ^ Kara 

woAias oVat avrovopot avv rfmv dpxy^i* 

Fragni. xxxii of Schwan^^'cek, from 
' rrian, Jndika^ 11,19/. Strabo calls 
No . 1 ,Tou 5 </>{Ao(ro(/>o?;s; No. %-aoipLkvwv 
Kai drjpiVTOjv ; No. 4-, rovf ipya(ofJi4povs 
rd? KavrjXiKovs ml oh 

f\nb Tov owp/xTo^ - 1 / fpyaaia; No. 6, 
(^n'poi ; and No. 7, of avpiBovXoi Kal 
(Tvpfopoi TOV BaaiKictfj, His nomen- 
clature for Nos. 9 and 5 agrees 


with Arrian’s. The Brahman 
books, as is well known, reckon 
four classes or groups (wirwa) of 
cast(‘s namely, Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas or llajailyas, Vai4yas, 
and Sildras. It is a mistake to 
translate varrtn as ‘ caste 
* Asses, however, were largely 
used in ancient India, that is to say, 
in the Panjab, and on the mountain 
frontiers, os they were in Iran or 
Persia. They are mentioned in the 
Rig Veda ; and many passages in 
the Mahdhharafa mention asses, 
camels, and mules in assoc!iatloii, 
as used by the Vahika and Mad- 
raka tribes in the Panjab, of which 
^akala (Siftlkot) was then the 
capital (Sylvain L^vi, Ind. Ant,^ 
1906, p. 17). See also Arthaiditra^ 
Bk. ii, ch. 99, Bk. vii, ch. 19, and 
Bk. ix, ch. 1. Mules were abo 
employed for military purposes. 
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distinction^ but anybody iniglit ride or drive a single liorse,^ 

The ekka^ or light carriage drawn by a single pony^ still so 
much usetl in Nortliern India^ is a very ancient conveyance. 

The roads were maintained in order by the oflicers of the Roads, 
proper department; and pillars^ serving as milestones and 
sign-posts^ were set up at intervals of 10 stadia^ e(|uivalent ' 
to a half kos according to the Indian reckoning, or 
Eiigir^i yards. The provision of these useful marks was 
made more liberally than it was afterwards by tin* Moghal 
emperors, who were content with one pillar to each kos. 

A royal, or grand trunk, road, 10,000 stadia in length, con- 
nected the north-western frontier with the capital." 

The foregoing review of the civil and military system of High ^ 
government during the reign of Chandragupta proves clearly 
that Northern India in the time of Alexander the Great 
had attained to a high degree of civilization, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through many 
centuries. Unfortunately no monuments have been dis- 
covered which can be referred with certainty to the period of 
Chandragupta or his son, and the archaeologist is unable to 
bring the tangible evidence afforded by excavation to support 
the statements of the Greek observers. The earliest knou n 
examples of Indian art and architecture, with \cry slight 
exceptions, still date from the reign of Ast)ka. But if the 


1 Chanakya prescribes capibxl 
punishment for the slayer of an 
elephant (Bk. ii, ch. 2). In Burma 
the king was, sole proprietor of all 
elephants, and possessed ( 1 , 000 . 
The privilege of riding on or keep- 
ing an elephant was an honour 
granted only to men of the first 
rank and consequence ^.Syroes, 
Embassy to Ava^ ii, 8: Constable'. 

* Strabo, xv, 11. The Moghal 
the interval between pillars 
still existing, averages 4,.'>o8 yards 
(Elliot, Suppl. Glossari/^ s.v. Kos). 
Fleet takes adhakosikya in Pillar 
Edict Vll to mean *at distances 
of eiyhf. kos' instead of * every 
half kos as usually interpreted 
(/. K A. S., 1906, p.‘ 417, 1912, p. 
238) ; and maintains that in ancient 
India there was only on v* kOs measure , 


equal to about I mile, 210 yards. 
But it is difficult to accept the form 
adha as equivalent to a.s/i/ri , ‘ eight.' 
Three stadia were in use in the 
Roman world in the first century 
after Christ, namely, the Phile- 
terian of to the degree, or about 
(>50 English feet, nearly a furlong ; 
the Olympic of (*00 to the degree, 
or about 6(M) feet : and that of 
Eratosthenes, of TOO to the degree, 
about 520^fcct. 

The stadium of the Periphts 
seems to be that of Eratosthenes, 
roughly speaking, the tenth of an 
English mile, and in all probability 
the same measure was used by 
Megaslhenes vSehoff, The Peri- 
plm of the Erythraean 1912, 
p. 54), f 
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exploration of the sites of Pataliputra, Vaisali^ Taxila, and 
other cities of high antiquity should ever be undertaken 
seriously and on an adequate scale, it is possible that remains 
of the earlj^ Maurya period, as well as those of previous 
ages, may reward the enterprise of the explorer. It is not 
likely that the ruins of many recognizable buildings will be 
found, because the larger edifices of ancient India, like those 
of modern Burma, probably were constructed of tiinljfer for 
the most part, brick being used merely for foundations and 
plinths. No trace of stone architecture prior to the age of 
Asoka has been detected. Writing certainly was in common 
use by certain classes of the population long before the days 
of Chandragupta ; when, according to the Greek authors, 
the bark of trees and cotton cloth served as writing material,^ 
and it is surprising that no inscriptions of his time on more 
permanent material liave yet been found. But some records 
on (Mther sto’^e or metal probably exist, and may be expected 
to come to light whenever the really ancient sites shall be 
examined. 

The description of the court and civil and military 
administration ot Chandragupta Maurya, derived mainly from 
Greek authoiities, as given in the preceding pages, was 
practically uncorroborated when the first edition of this book 
was published in 1904. But since that time an Ipdian scholar 
has made accessible by means of translation, the discourse on 
tile Art of Govern iiient traditionally ascribed to Chanakya or 


^ Ne/'rchos is the original autho- 
rity for tlie use of closely woven 
(cotton] clotli Strabo, xv, (57 ■. A 
century ago merchants and shop- 
keepers in Mysore universally em- 
ployed long strips of cotton cloth, 
from 8 to 1 if inches wide, and H to 
18 feet long, as writing material. 
In ancient times these str^s {kadH- 
turn were used for re'’ord.s and 
public documents. The Kanarese 
writing on them was done with a 
pencil of hafapum^ or fapU ollaruf, 
and could be rubbed out and re- 
newed. The st*’ips were neatly 
folded and kept in coses (Wilson, 
MacK'nzif^ Colhfr'iorif p. 2nd 

cd., Madras, 18H2 , The statement 


of Megasthenes (Strabo, xv, 53, 
that the Indians were ‘ ignorant of 
writing’ is erroneous. The letter 
sent to Augustas by an Indian king 
was on parchment (Strabo, xv, 73;. 
The bark referred to, that of the 
birch 'Jhtttfa utUis\, was used only 
ill Nortlierii India. ‘The tender 
side of the barks of trees re- 
ceives written characters like paper ’ 
(Curtius, viii, 9}. Many of tne ap- 
parent discrepancies in the Greek 
accounts of India are due to the 
fact that different authors refer to 
different parts of the country. 
General statements about India 
are always misleading. 
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Kautilya^ the wily Brahman minister of Chandragupta. The 
researches of German scliolars liave cstablislied beyond doubt 
the fact that the treatise entitled Artliasaatra, or the Science 
of Policy, is an authentic coinjmsition of Maurya age. 

Whether or not it was actually >mtten by Chanakya, as it 
professes to have been, is immaterial. The book certainly 
expounds the principles of statecraft current in his age, 
which *must have guided his successful policy. It is of extra- 
ordinary value and interest, shedding ‘ more light upon the 
realities of ancient India, especially as concerns administra- 
tion, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which we 
possess ’. The treatise may be read, from one point of view, ; 
as a commentary on and exposition of the notes recorded by 
the Greek observers. References to a few passages in illus- 
tration of certain details from that point of view, hav'e been 
inserted above in the notes, but a fuller notice of some of 
the contents is indispensable, and will be foiuui to add largely 
to the knowledge gained from the writings of the Greek 
authors. 

It is not desirable to amalgamate the rules laid down \n Arthaki»- 
t\y^ Arthnsustra with the descriptions recorded by the Greeks, 
because the latter present to us the impression made upon we- 
foreign observers of institutions actually existing at a par- eondi- 
ticular date, 300 Jt. c. in round numbers, after the foundation tions. 
of the Maurya empire; \vliereas the former express the \ 
arrangements favoured by Brahman ministers, as suitable 
for any independent kingdom at any time. 'I'lie Arthasustro 
text-book cites the opinions of many earlier authors of ’ 
unknown anti(|uit}', and treats of the political state of India 
prior to the establishment of a paramount power by the 
Mauryas.^ We may ac<‘cpt it as an authoritative account of 
political an«l social conditions in the Gangetic plain in the • 
age of Alexander the Great, 325 n. r. The book docs not 

1 ‘ This .4 or Science of .-/nf.. l!>]o. p. 175,.. ^llavingseen 

Polity has been made as a eompen- innumerable discrepancies of com- 
dlum of all those ArtluiMstnui mentators in tlicir commentaries 
which, as a guidance to kings in on SaMra$, Vishnngupta composed 
acquiringandmaintainingthcearth, the aphorisms and their commpn- 
have been written by ancient tary of his own ’ 'dbid., p. 177).^ 
teachers ’ (Bk. xv, ch. 1 ; Ind. 
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concern itself witli the Dravidian kingdoms of the South, 
M'hich were organized in other fashions, 
r The only form of government describcil in detail by the 
author was an absolute autocracy. He makes merely passing 
allusions to the existence of tribal organizations among the 
Lichchhavis and other communities.^ The free will of the 
autocrat, imcontrolled by any constitutional traditions or 
machinery', was restri<“tcd to a certain extent by the cusfomary 
reverence for Brahma us, which was well established even at 
that early date. As a rule. Brahmans were exempt from 
capital punishment, the only exception being that a Brahman 
cojivictcd of high treason might be e.xecuted by drowning, 
instead of being burnt alive as a member of another caste 
should be,^ Brahmans convicted of certain other offences 
might be branded in the face, and then either banished or 
;.ent to the mines for life. Both Brahmans and ascetics 
wer*' cxemp!. from liability to judicial torture for the purjjose 
of o.xtracting a confession.''* 

The author assumes tint the principles expounded by him 
arc to be applied in the government of a small kingdom, 
surrouii h’d by other .similar kingdoms, all either actually or 
.‘potentially lH),,tile. The rules of the text-book do not provide 
for the needs of an e.xtensive consolidated empire, and it is 
obvious that the work deals with the state of things as exist- 
ing before the Mauryas had acxpiired paramount power. 

Permanent peace between neighbouring states was re- 
. garded as unattainable. We are instructed that 

‘ u’hoever is superior in power shall wage war ’ ; * 

‘ whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of 
peace 

‘the king who is situated anywhere on the circumference 
of the conqueror's territory is termed the enemy*;® 

* ‘Sovereignty may bs the pro- * Bk, iv, eh. 11. 

perty of a clan kulasya vd hhamd ’ Bk. iv, eh, 8. 

rt'Ji/am '^Bk. i, ch. 17, end!. For * Bk. vii, ch. 1 (hid. Ant., 1909, 

namefs of tribal communities see p. 303'. 

Bk. xi, rh. I Hud. Ant., 1910, » Bk. vii, ch. 17 (/m/. /( mU, 1910, 

p. 117;. Cf. Ih Malavas and Kshii- p. 69'. 

driucas of the Panjilb in the time of * Bk. iv, cli. ‘J. 

Alexander the Great, 
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* when a king of equal power does not like peace, theji the 
same amount of vexation as his opponent has received at his 
hands should be given to him in return; for it is power 
that brings about peace betneen any two kings; no piece 
of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with another 
piece of iron 

The relations between the kingdoms prior to tlu* eonsolidu> No nioral- 
tion of«l,he Maurya empire conse([uently involved an unceasing g^jecraft 
struggle for existence. Might w.as riglit. No prince pre- 
tended to trust any other ruler for a moment, or to keep 
faith if he felt strong enough to break the pact. No con- 
siderations of morality were allowed to influence statecraft, 
which avowedly preferred the use of insidious and treacherous 
means, including every form of secret assassination, 'I’he 
maxim that the vices of ordinary people arc virtues in kings 
was plainly enunciated, and, as history shows, was constantly 
acted on. Skill in intrigue was a better (|ualiflcatiun for 
kingship than either power or enthusiasm.* 

The inveterate and universal suspicion wliieh regulated the Universal 
dealings between eveiy Raja and his fellow-rulers governed 
the conduct of the prince to his oflicials and subjects, espionage. 
Nolwdy was to be trusted. The government relied on 
a highly organized system of espionage, pervading every 
depai*tment of the administration and (‘very class of the 
population. The formal rules concerning spi(?s occupy a 
prominent place in the treatise, every chapter of which 
assumes that the working of the machinery of government, 
depends mainly on the succcssfid utilization of secret in- 
formation.® 

The statements of Straho concerning the employment of Kn»pioy- 
courtesans as spies and informers are fully suppurtc'd 
regulations on the subject. The courtesans, indeed, were tesans. 
regarded to a large extent as court oftidals, w’omen of that 
chiss, under the orders of a Superintendent tind Deputy 
Superintendent, being appointed to hold the royal umbrella, 
golden pitcher, snid fan, and to attend on tlie hiiig when he, 

‘ Bk. vii, ch. 8 (hid. Ant,, liHti), p. ^ 

» Bk. ix. eh. 1 (Ind. An'., l!)lo, p. 91 . 

® The formal rules arc mostly in Bk. i, ch. ll| 12. 
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was seated on his throne, or in his litter or chariot. A long 
chapter is devoted to the regulations concerning public 
women.* Cipher writing was used by the spies, and carrier 
pigeons were employed to carry secret intelligence.* The 
Intelligence Department Avas controlled by five * Institutes of 
Espionage in which the reports were checked and verified. 

The king lived in continual terror of the members of his 
family, ‘ for on account of the kingdom the father hales his 
sons, and sons hate their father’.® .Tahungir long afterwards 
expressed the same sentiment in the maxim that * kingship 
regards neither son nor son-in-law. No one is a relation to 
a king Another similar aphorism is that ‘ princes, like 
crabs, have a notorious tendency towards eating up their 
begetter 

The autocrat was expected to work hard. In language 
.. iiich recalls that of Asoka’s edicts, the author directs that 
the ’dug 

‘sh'ili, therefore, attend personally to the business of gods, 
(»f heretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of 
sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the help- 
less, and of women ; all this in order of enumeration, or 
according to the urgency or pressure of those works. 

‘All urgent calls he shall hear at once, but never put off; 
for Avhen postponed, tliey uill prove too hard or impossible 
to accomplish 

The king was assistetl bj- a Privy Council, which should 
consist of either twelve or sixteen members, according to the 
opinicn of certain authors, hut should comprise as many 
councillors as the needs of the state demanded, according to 
the wiser judgement of Chanakya.^ 

Eighteen departmetits of the administration are mentioned, 
and long lists of the chief officials are given. They include 
a (j!mmberlain,Collei:tor-Genenil, Accountant-General, Super- 
intendent of Agriculture, Superintendent of Manufactures, 
and many others.* 

* Bk. ii, ch. 37. » Bk. i, ch. 17. 

^ Bk. ii, ch. 31 « Bk. i, ch. 19. 

’^k. V. ch. 6 i/ml. yf nt . , 1 909, p. 280,. ’ Bk. i, ch. 15. 

*^Jemoir», transl. Rogers and * Bk. i, 12, 15. 

Beveridfi^e. 
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The Boards described by Meeastheuei; as in charge of the No 

rf . . o 'T o ,, Boards 

business oi the capital and the army are unknown to the 

author^ who contemplated each such charge as the duty of 

a single officer. The creation of the Boards may have been 

an innovation effected by Chandragupta personally. The' 

treatise confirms the Greek accounts in many particulars. 

A curious table of rates of salary is given. I'he pay Salaries 
raiigetffrom 48,000 silver ^«««« a year for the heir apparent 
and certain high officers of state to 60 punas for a labourer.^ 

No specimen of a silver pawn is known, but it was pre- 
sumably of the same weight as a copper karshu, namely, 
about 146 grains, or 9*46 grammes.^ ^’Iic ‘ punch-marked ’ 
pieces of impure silver (purdna or dharana), which are known 
to have been in ordinary use in the author's time, are struck 
to a standard of about 56 grains, or 3-628 grammes. Possibly 
this silver pana may have been only a money of account. 

The value of a silver pana, which pi-esumahly was much 
alloyed like the ^ punch-marked * coins, may l)e taken as not, 
far from a shilling. 

The sound doctrine is inculcatetl that ‘ all undertakings Finance, 
depend upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall be 
paid to the Treasury It is impossible for me to go minutely 
into a description of the finatu-ial arrangements, and <mly a few 
points can be noted. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture, like a modern settle- Land- 
ment officer, was required to assess land at rates \'arying ^ntTwatcr- 
according to the different methods of irrigation used. The rates, 
normal share of the produce taken by the State as ‘land- 
revenue or crown rent, being one-fourth, the amount taken 
as water-rate was approximately equal, varying from one-fifth 
to one-third. Various other dues also were exacted, so that 
the cultivator of irrigated land ctmld not retain as much as 
half of the produce of his fields.^ 

All subjects were further required to pay occasional Benevo- 
‘ benevolences * on special occasions, levied at the king’s 

* Bk. X, ch. 3 (7»d. 190!), p. * 

‘ For coinage, see Bk. ii, ch. 1^, 14. 

* Bk. ii, ch. 8. ‘ Bk. ii, ch. 24. 
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diseretioii. The .suggestions concerning the methods by 
which a necessitous monarch might extort money are of 
mor(; than Machiavellian wickedness. The history of Kash- 
mir supplies painful illustrations of the application of the 
author’s prescriptions. One way or another the Crown took 
ail it could get. 

Modern financiers are not always averse to employing the 
‘ policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive revenue 
(karmnain), or causing them to vomit their accumulated 
wealth (vamanum).’^ Nor is tlie practice of selling honours 
strange to European politicians^ though they do not usually 
care to express themselves in language so plain as that iised 
hy Clijinakya, who says: — 

‘Wealthy persons may be rccpiested to give as much of 
their gold as tliey can. Those who, of their own accord or 
wiili the intention of doing good, offer their wealth to the 
king shall he '’Onoured with a rank in the court, an umbrella, 
or a lurbati, or some ornaments in n turn for their gold.’* 

In fortified towns the royal revenue was derived largely 
from taxes or sales, as stated by Megasthenes. In order to 
facilitate the collection of this important branch of the piddic 
income, the ■•urdina' rule was laid down th.'vt commodities 
should not he sohl al the place of growth or manufacture.^ 
'J’he law reciuired tliat all articles for sale (excepting grain, 
cattle, and some othei’s) should be brought to the toll-house 
near the town gat<*, there offered for sale, and if sold, taxed, 
’roll was paid only when ai’tual sale took place. The rates 
of duty varied u idely. Imports from abroad paid, as a rule, 
seven distinct taxes, aggregating about 20 per cent.; perish- 
able gootls, such as fruit and vegetables, were charged one- 
sixth of the value, or 16-| per cent.; while on many other 
classes of wares the rates of duty ranged fi’om 4 to 10 
per cent. Highly priced goods, such as precious stones, 
were assessed on special valuations made by experts. All 
goods brought for sale had to be marked with an official 

1 jik, iv ch* 3* 

* Kk! v.’ch. i (Ind. ArU., 1909, p. 261). 

'* Bk. ii, ch. 23. 
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stamp. The Oreek phrase, aTio avirmifiov, refers to that 
practice.^ 

The Greek observations on the subject of vital statistics Statistics, 
are illustrated by the regulations which require the Nagaraka, 
or Town Prefect, to register every arrival in or departure 
from his jurisdiction. He was also bound to keep up 
a census statement giving in detail for each inhabitant the 
sex, caste, name, family name, occupation, income, expen- 
diture, and possessions in cattle. Bresiches of the fiscal 
regulations were punishable usually by fine or confiscation, 
but the penalty for wilful false statements was the same as 
that for theft, which might extend to death.® 

A regular system of excise licences was in force, special Excise, 
duties being levied on foreign licpiors, iiurluding wines from 
Kapisa or Afghanistan. Modern temperance reformers may 
be scandalized by the regulations that 

* liquor shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, 
furnished with cots and seats. The drinking places shall 
j)0ssess such comforts as changing seasons reejuire, always 
having garlands of flowers, scent, and perfume 

The Science of Government, we are told, may be defined Pen-al 
its the science of punishment (r/ttz/rfr/ The penal code,** 
in consequence, was fewieiously severe. The details in the 
treatise amply support the Greek references to the sulqect. 

As an illustration of the severity of punishment, it may snfiic<> 
to note that theft by a government serv'ant l(» the value of 
from 8 to 10 pavas was punishable with death, as was tiu'ft 
of a value of from 40 to 50 punas by a non-official person.* 

Judicial torture for the purpose of extorting a confession Judicial 
was recognized and freely used. Many gniesome regulations 
on the subject are recorde<l. The general principle laid 
down was that those whose guilt is believed to be true shall 
be subjected to torture’, of which there were eighteen kinds, 
including seven varieties of whipping. In certain cases the 

' Bk. ii, oh, '^1, 3'J. The ordinary {nindura} (/•.’/<• JiuL, vii, -yjo, with 
practice in later times, and pro- ref.}, 
twbly also in the Maurya age, was ^ Bk, ii, oh. .35, 

to do the stamping with red-lead ^ Bk. ii, ch. 2a, 

* Bk. i, oh. *. 
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victim might be ^ subjected to one or all of the above kinds 
of torture ’. The torture of women was supposed to be 
limited to ^ half the prescribed standard Every Indiaii 
policeman still believes that the main ol)ject of investigation 
is to extract a confession, and that torture is the proper way 
of obtaining it. 

Chanakya^s code not only authorized judicial torture and 
the capital penalty for petty offences, l)ut also pres(*ribed 
mutilation in iuimcro\is cases. 

Many matters of interest and curiosity have been neces- 
sarily passed over, but tlie foregoing summary will, it is 
hoped, be sufficient to give the reader a fairly accurate notion 
Of the principli's on which the small kingdoms of Northern 
India were administered in the days of Alexander the Great. 
Although many of the rules in Cluinakya’s tivatise are 
puerile, and some merely theoretical, the book on the whole 
was intended to be a practical mamial of statecraft and 
administration, and as such it is vxh worth reading through. 
Books like the so-called Laws of Maua and Dhanaasdstras 
set forth the Bralunau ideal— the treatise (»f Chandragupta^s 
minister epenly discards ideals and presents a plain unvar- 
nished Staten;, nt of the immoral practice of kings and 
Brahman ministers ui the fourth century before Christ, prior 
to the r ?alization of the novel idea of a great empire extending 
over nearly all India.- 

Success of Chandragupta ascended the throne at an early age, and 
gupta. " inasmuch as he reigned only twenty-four years, must have 
abdicated or died before he was fifty years of age.^ In this 
brief space of life he did much. Tlie expulsion of the 
Macedonian garrisons, the decisive repulse of Seleukos the 


' Bk, iv, ch. 8. 

See App. F. 

He was but a yoiiUi when he 
saw Alexander in ^28 or 1^25 «. c. 
(PIutar»'h, utlesc, ch. Cr2,. 

‘ This Chandragupta ! yet so young 
— so raised 

To mighty empire, as the forest 
monarch, 

(>er subjected herds* 

{mudrd Act vii ; Wilson, 

ii, p. !?49). 


The statement in Tumour’s and 
Wijesinha’s versions of the Mahxt- 
rainUa that Chandragupta reigned 
for tliirty-foiir years is due to a copy- 
ist’s blunder (Rhys Davids, Ancunt 
Coins and Measures of Ceylon^ p. 41, 
note). Geiger’s version (chap, v) 
correctly gives twenty-four years, 
Buddhist and Brahmanical authori- 
ties being agreed in the matter, 
the fact may be accepted as estab- 
lished. 
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Conqueror, the subjugation of at least all Northern India 
from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army, and the 
thorough organization of the civil government of a vast 
empire were no mean achievements. The power of Chan- 
dragupta was so firmly established that it passed peacefully 
into the hands of his son and grandson, and his alliance was 
courted by the potentates of the Hellenistic world. The 
Greek'princes made no attempt t«) renew the aggressions of 
Alexander and Seleukos upon secluded India, and were 
content to maintain friendly diplomatic and commercial 
relations with her riders for three generations.^ 

The Maurya empire was not, as some writers fancy tliat it Alwencc 
was, in any way the result of Alexander’s splendid hut 
transitory raid. The nineteen months which he spent in India influence, 
were consumed in devastating warfare, and his death rendered 
fruitless all his grand constructive plans. Chandragupta did 
not need Alexander’s example to teach hiir; what empire 
meant. He and his countrymen ha<l had before their eyes 
for two centuries the stately fabric of the Persian Achaeme- 
nian monarchy, and it was tlnit empire M hich impressed their 
imagination, and served as the model for their institutions, 
in so far as they were not indigenous. The little, touches of 
foreign manners in the court and institutions of Chandra- 
gupta, which chance to have been noted by our fragmentary 
authorities, are Persian, not Greek ; and the Persian title of 
satrap continued to be used by Indian proiincial governors 
\ for ages, down to the close of the fourth century of the 
' Christian era.- 

The military organization of Chandragupta shows no trace Indian 
of Hellenic influence. It is based upon the ancient Indian 

, ^ *■ orgftiiiZci- 

\ model, and his vast host was merely a devplopinent of thetiop. 


' For tlie curious anecdote about 
tlie powerful aphrodisiac drugs sent 
with other gifts by Cliandra^pta 
( :Savhp6Hvrros) to Seleukos, see rliyb 
archos and ApoUonios Dyskolos, 
in Muller, Fragmenta JliHoricorum 
Oraecorum^ i, 344. 

‘ The 6aka satraps of Saurashira, 
or Kathiawar, in Western India 


were conquered by Chandra -giipta 
i'll) Vikramaditya, of the Oupta 
dynasty, about a. i>. Sec ‘ l*er • 
siaii Influence on Maurya India', 
]nd, AnL (1!>05 , p. )201. A 
patriotic Hindu critic urges that 
Chandraguphi needed to go^o 
farther for his model than the story 
of Da^aratlia in the Ramflyaua. 
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considerable army niaiiitsiined by the kingdom of Magadha. 
The Indian kings relied chiefly upon their elephants^ and in 
a lesser degree upon chariots and huge masses of infantry 
tlie cavalry bei))g few in comparison and inefficient. Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, made no use of elephants or chariots, 
and put his trust in small bodies of highly trained cavalry, 

V handled with consummate skill and calculated audacity. In 
the art of war he had no successor. The, Seleukidan' kings 
were content to follow the Oriental system and put their 
trust in elephants.^ 

Alle{?cd Jain tiadition avers that Chandragupta Maurya was a Jain, 
o^lian-** ***‘'*^' ‘‘ gi'cat twelve years’ famine occurred, he 

dragupta. abdicated, accompanied Bhadrabahu, the last of the saints 
called srulakeraHns, to the south, lived as an ascetic at 
Sravana Bclgola in Mysore, and ultimately committed suicide 
by starvation at that place, where his name is still held in 
remembrance, In tiie second edition of this book I rejected 
that tradiiiun and dismissed the tale is ‘imaginary history’. 
But on reconsideration of the whole evidence and the objec- 
tions urged against the credibility of the story, I am now 
disposed to believe that the tradition probably is true in its 
main outline, 'iid that Chandragupta really abdicated and 
became a Jain ascetic. The traditional imi'ratives, of course, 
like all such i-elations, are open to much criticism, and the 
ej)igrapl.ical support is far from conclusive. Nevertheless, 
my present impression is that the tradition has a solid 
foundation on fact.‘^ 

29S B.C. When Chandragupta cither abdicated or died, in the year 
Bindu- jj 1,^ succeeded by his son Bindusara. The 

Greek writers, however, do not know this name, and call the 
successor of Chandragupta by appellations which seem to be 
attempts to transcribe the Sanskrit epithet Amitraghata, 
‘Slayer of foes.’ “ The friendly relations between India and 

’ Bevan, ITie Umm of Selmcw$, Fleet is equally persistent on the 

ii, 98U. other side, and has recorded his 

* Mr. Lewis Rice has stoutly views in hid. Ant., xxi (1898), p. 
maintained the credibility of the 287; Ep. Ind., iii, 17i note; and 

tradition in many publications, the several times in J.R. A, 8, 

latrn being and Coorg from * For the Maurya chronology see 

/mrr?/)0‘on.i!, 1909, pp. 3 -9. Dr. Asoka, ik« Bnddhist Emperor of 
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the Hellenistic powers, whicli had been initiated by Cliandru- 
gupta and Seleukos^^ continued unbroken throughout the reign 
of Bindusura,, at whose court Mcgasthenes was replaced by 
Deimachos, as ambassador. The new envoy followed his 
predecessor’s example by recording notes on the country to 
which he was accredited, but unfortunately very few of his 
observations have been preserved. When the aged founder 
of thc*Seleukidan monarchy was assassinated in iiiSO u.c., his 
place was taken by his son and colleague Autiochos Soter, 
who continued to follow his father’s policy in regard to India. 

The anecdote concerning the correspondence between Corre- 
Antiochos and Bindusara, although trivial in itself, is worth ■^JJ***^"*'* 
quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse Antiochos 
between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia. 

Nothing, we are told, being sweeter than figs, Bindusnra 
begged Antiochos to send him some figs and raisin wine, 
and added that he would like him also to buy and send 
a professor. Antiochos replied that he had much pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin wine, but regretted that 
he could not oblige his correspondent with the last-named 
article, because it was not lawful for Greeks to sell a 
professor.^ 

Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, who ruled in Egj'pt from 385 to Embassy 
• 347 B.C., also dispatched an envoy named Dionj sios to uio„ysios. 
Indian Court, who, like his colleagues, wrote an account of 


India (Clarendon Press, ‘2nd ed., 
1909), pp.72,73. The name Bindiisara 
is attested by the Hindu Vishm 
Purayia, the Jain ParKi^htaperrvan^ 
and the Buddhist MahaiximM and 
DipavamsSa, The variants in other 
Puranas seem to be merely clerical 
errors. *KTr(fi(j>$T)(Tav plv yap eis rd 
TlaKip^oOpaf 6 pkv Jt/lfyaaBivi]^ ir/x'y 
’Ap5/h$kottop, 6 5^ Ai]tfjLaxos irpbs 
^AfurpoxdSiiv rdv €KHVov vldv /card 

rtp€<j^tlav (Strabo, ii, 1, 9). The 
more corrupt form Allitrochades 
occurs in some texts, and evidently 
is due to confusion between AAAI 
and AMI. Hegesandros, quoted by 
Athenaios (MtiUer, Frag, Hist. 
Grose., vol. iv, p. 4^1;, writes 
*Apurpoxdrr}^, which is an accurate 


transcription of the suf>posed San- 
skrit original se<r Schwanbeok, op, 
cit., p. 77). Indian kings are often 
known by one or tjlhcr epilhcl, 
used as a secondary name. 

^ OvTOJ 8€ Ijitay TrfpKTirovdaarai -ndcriv 
dvSpwiroii at itrxaSfv (ovtous yap, Kara 

TOP *Ap(aT0</>av7/p, 

' OuStP yap vvTctjs yX.vfcvrkpov tiop 
i<Txd8cuv*\ 

ws /cal ^Apurpoxdr'tjVy top twp ’IpSwp 0a- 
aihfa,ypd\//ai AvTi6xa\ d^iovvra (tprjaiv 
'^HyTf<Tav8pos) iripL\pac avrS yXvHVv aal 
Inxddas fcat aoipiar^v dyopdaavra. 
Kal TOP "Avrioxoy dvriypaipai — * Tcr- 
p\v icai y\vicvv d7ro<7T€\ov/x€P 
<ro#, (TOtpiffTt^v b* €P '^EA\»;f<Ttp ow 
yopupov rrwXfiaOai ' (Muller, loc. ctt.). 
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his experiences, which was still available to Pliny in the first 
^ century of the Christian era.^ It is uncertain whether 
' Dionysios presented his credentials to Bindusara or to his 
successor, Asoka. 

Nothing is recorded concerning the internal policy of 
Bindusara, whose reign lasted for either twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years, nor is any monument or inscription of 
his time known. But it is probable that he continued his 
father’s career of annexation and conquest within the borders 
of India. The limits of the empire ruled by Asoka, son 
and successor of Bindusara, are known with sutbeient 
accuracy, and it is certain that his dominions, including 
; semi-independent protectorates, extended southwards to 
about the latitude of Nellore (14° 27'N.).“ The country 
south of tlic Narhada cannot have been conquered by Asoka, 
whose only known annexation was that of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, unless the 
conquest took place in the early y -ars of his reign, about 
which we possess lu* information. The twenty-four years of 
the reign of Chandregupfa seem to be fully occupied with the 
great cvf'i'ts known to have been crowded into them. It is 
<liflicult to IkT ’VC that he coidd have found time to do more 
than climb from obscurity to power, expel tbe Macedonian 
garrisons, repel the attack of Seleukos, effect a revolution 
and establish a dynasty at Pfitaliputra, annex a large part 
of Ariana, and extend his dominion from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea. 

I’he Deccan, or Peninsular India, down to approximately 
the latitude of Nellore, must therefore, apparently, have been 
subjugated by cither Chandragupta or Bindusara, because 
it was inherited from the latter by Asoka, whose only 
< recorded war was the conquest of Kalinga; and it is mure 

* Pliny, //iV. vi, It, Pliny’s the country between the rivers 
work is believed to heve been Bhima and Vedavati, bounded on 
published in a. d. 77. the west by the Ghats, including 

- According to Mr. Rice, ‘an Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Bellary, 
inscription of the twelfth century, Dharwar, Bgapur, and a4iacent 
:it Bandanikke, Shikarpur taluk, parts to the north in Bombay and 
Mysore, describes Kuntala as the the Nizam’s Dominions’ {mytorn 
province governed by the Mauiyas. (laz, (1W)7), i, 989). 

This, roughly speaking, would be 
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probable that the conquest of the south was the work of 
Bindusara than that it was effected by his busy father.' But 
the ascertained outline of the career of Chandragupta is so 
wonderful^ and implies liis possession of such exceptional 
ability^ that it is possible that the conquest of the soutli must 
be added to the list of his achievements. With this brief 
glance the shadowy figure of Bindusara passes from our view, 
and the next two chapters will be devoted to the history » 
of Asoka, who rightfully claims a place in the front rank^ 
of the great monarchs, not only of India, but of the world. 


APPENDIX F 


The Ejcienf of the Cession of Ariana by Seleukos XU n lor to 
Chandragupta Maun/a 

The statement in the text that the cession made in 3015 u. r, Kxtent of 
by Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maur}’*’ included tlie Cession, 
provinces of the Paropanisadae (Kabul), Avia (Herat), Arachosia 
(Kandahar), and probably Gedrosia (Makran), or a large part of 
that satrapy, is in accordance with the views expressed in my 
work on Asoka®, as wxdl as with those of Droysen’^ and several 
eminent modern scholars. " 

But niy statement having been adversely criticized by Mr. 

Mr, Bevan, who holds that it ^ exceeds w hat is even pro!}able, 
not to say proved^’, it is necessary to sIioav that the repre-*'' 
sentation of the fact as given in the text rests upon solid 
grounds. The original authorities arc five in number, namely, 

Strabo (two passages), Appian, Plutarch, Justin, and Pliny ; and 
the relevant extracts, being brief, may be quoted in full, so that 
my readers can judge for themselves what is the legitimate 
interpretation. All that has been written by modern authors 
on the subject is based upon these short extracts. 


' Taranath (Schiefner, p. 8i>) 
attributes to Bindusara and Cha- 
iiakya the conquest of the country 
between the eastern and the wes- 
tern seas. 

® Aioka^ the Buddhist Emperor 
oflndia^ 2nd cd., p. 15. 

* ‘Aberdannschlosser [Seleukos] 
einen Friedeu, in dem die Ero- 
berun^n Alexanders auch diesseits 
des Indus bis zu den Paropamisadeii 
abgetreten wurden. Das war das 
erste, was von dena grossen Alex- 
anderreich aufgegeben wurdc, die 


erste nationalc Reaction ’ [(leschkhff 
des Hellenimius, Hamburg, 1 83<>.vol. 
ii, 65) . The spelling Paropanisos is 
more correct than the forms with m. 

^ ‘Mr. T. A. Smith {Asoku^ 
. 66) quotes Strabo as saying that 
eleucus ceded “a large part of 
Arianc but that Strabo does not 
say. In giving Arachosia, the Ka- 
bul [.Wo I, and even Gedrosia to the 
new Indian realm Mr. Vincent [wo], 
I think, exceeds what is even pr^ 
bable, not to say proved ’ ' The Home 
ofSefeumSi 1902, vol. i, p. 296 note). 
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Strabo, 11. 


Appian. 


Plutarch, 


Justin. 


Pliny. 


I nterpro- 
tat ion of 
Strabo. 


(I) rhc two passages from Strabo are as lbllow.s : /xaAtora 

CK rf/? f)iaLTi]<; cSoKct totc TricrroTara cTvat ra vtto tov ’Eparo' 
(rOa ov^ €V Tui rpLTU) roiv ye(oypa<^iKwv iKT€$tvTa Kcc^aAaoaSoiS TTcpi 
r7/s Tore co/it^o/AtV'//? ’AAcfavSpo? iiTYjXOe* /cat 6 

'IrSo^ opioe rauTT^q tc /cat tt}? ’Aptav^q, Trpoq tiJ ccrircp^i 

K€iph'7)v TTcpcrat /c(tT€r;(oe* ccrrcpoc yap S?; Kat *Aptai^^q iroXkrjv 
liT)((3v OL ’li/^ot XafiovTC^ Trapa Ttov Ma/cf Sorcor (Bk. xv, (‘h. i (India), 
see. 10 in Muller and Diibner .s ed,). 

(II) f] 8e Ttt^tq Toir iOrCn' TotavT^y Trapa fxiv tov ’^i/Sor ot 

napo7rap.araSat, (or virdpKdraL o HapoTrapifTO^ opoq, efr’ ’Apa;(<i)rot 
TTpoq I'oTor, ctT* TTpiiq I’oTor PcSpiiicnyvot evv rotq aAAotq Trpoq 

ry/r TrapaXiav clover tv" aTratri Si Trapa ra TrAarr; T<7>r 'x^^piojv vapa" 
K€LTai o ’IvSoq. roiVtor 8* [ck p,6poi»q] rwe Trapa tov *Iv8or l\ovcrt 
Tiva *lr8o/, TTpoTfpor ovTa ll€po‘(u»^ a ai^ctAero p-ir o ’AAc^avSpoq 
T(7 ji Wptavoiv Kat kutoikui*: tStaq (rvvefTTyjfraTo, ?8(o/c€ Si ScAcv/coq o 
StKUTiOp 2,avSpnK()Tro^), mT0€p€vo9 €7nyapiav /cat avTiXa/Siov iXi^avTa^ 
TTcrra/cocrtorq (ibid., Bk. xv^ eh. ii. f)). 

(III) Ap})ian writes: /cat ror ’li'Sor 7rcp(uraq [ScAcuKoq] ctto- 
X€inj(T€V * Ai'SpoKOTTiD, fianiXu Ttor 7r£pt at'Tor ’IvStor, p.<\pt c^tAtW 
aiTw r.at /c^8oq avviOfTO (*V/yr, 55). 

(17) Plutaieh, arguing that the aeeounts of the military force 
of the Ihasii were not exaggervited says: /cat KopTroq ov/c 
TTfpt Tavra* WvSp6KOTTO<i yap verrepov ov ttoAAw /Jacr/ActVaq ScAeeict^ 
TTccTa/cocrtorq cAttparraq cScDpyJrjaro, /c(xt crpaTov piptarrtv i^KOVTa 
‘T7jv ’ItTiKT/r €7r7fX0n' aTTucrax' /caTa(rrp€<jf>o/xcvoq * (^Alex. eh. ()i«i). 

(V) Jii tin'.i testimony is: ‘[Seleucus] traiisitum deinde in 
Indian! feril. t^^ iae post mortem Alexandria veliiti cervicibus iugo 
servitutis exeiisso^ pracfectos eius oeciderat. Aiictor libertatis 
Sandroeottus fiieral . . . cum tpio facta paeliom; Seleucus, coni- 
positis< 7 ne in oriente rebus, in belluin Antigoni descendit ’ 
(xv, J-). 

(\ I) Pliny. wJieii treating of the Indus and the boundarj^ of 
liidia^ says : ^ Ktenim plerique ab occidente non Indo amne 
d«;terminant, se<l adiiciunt quatuor satrapias, (Jedrosos, Arachotas, 
Arios, Paroj)amis.sadas' (Bk. vi, ch. 20, Basle ed., 1554 (a/, ch. 23)). 

Tliese text.s comprise the whole of the direct evidence on 
the subject. It seems to me self-evident that the Iw'o pa.ssages 
of Strabo refer to the same event ; and that when he says in 
tlie first that the Indians received from the Macedonians ^ a large 
part of A riant* which had been under tlie nile of the Persians 
up to the time of Alexander, lie briefly alludes to the cession 
of the countries west of the Indus, formerly in the possession 
of the Persians, which Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta, as 
specifically stated in the second extract. I cannot imagine any 
sound rea.son for disputing tJie assertion that ‘ Strabo informs 
us iliat the ce.ssion included a large part of Ariane When the 
two passages of Strabo are read together, I maintain that the 
assertion is absolutelv accurate. 
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The btatenieuts of Appimi, Plutarch, and tfustiii do not deal The other 
ill terms with the extent of the cession, but arc of value as authori- 
proving that Seleukos actually crossed the Indus, waged an un- 
successful war, and was obliged to make pcaci* on conditions 
very favourable to his adversary, and ver)* unfavourable to 
himself. 

The observation of Pliny that numerous (plcrique) authors The four 
include in India the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, satrapies, 
and the Paropanisadac must have been based on the fact that at 
some period previous to a.d. 77, when his book was published, 
those four provinces wx're actually reckoned as part of India. 

At what time other than the period of the Maurya dynasty is it 
possible that those provinces should have formed part of India? 

Pliny’s information about the country was mainly drawn from 
the writings of Megasthenes and the other contemporaries of 
Alexander, Chandragiipta and Seleukos ; and the natural inter- 
pretation of his observation requires us to lielieve that the four 
satrapies in question W'erc ^ the large part of Ariane ’ ceded by 
Seleukos. Kabul and Kandahar frequently have been held by 
the sovereigns of India, and form part of tlu' natural frontier ot 
the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more remote, but 
can be held with ease bj' the power in possession of Kabul 
and Kandahar. 

The satrapy of Gedrosia (or Gadrosia) extended far to the Gedrosia. 
west, and probably only tlie eastern part ot it was annexed by 
Chandragupta. The Miilin range of inounfains, which Alexander 
experienced such difficulty in crossing, would' have furnished 
a natural boundary. Whether Chandragupta undertook the 
administration of the whole of Gedrosia 4)r not, I have' no doubt 
that Seleukos abandoned to Iiiin all control over the province, 
and that it was included by numerous authors in India, along 
with Aria, Arachosia, and the Par«>panisadae ; because Seleuk4)s, 
intent upon the urgent business of criisliing Anligonos, was 
constrained to surrender the four outlying satrapies named by 
Pliny, and to concentrate his strength in Central and Western 
Asia. 


APPENDIX G 

The Arthasdstra, or Kmilihya-Safitra. 

It is more convenient to give the necessary information about Discovery 
the ArthaitaMra in an Appendix than in cumbrous footnotes. of thetext. 

A collection of maxims attributed to (liaiuikya, alias Kautilya, 
or Vishnu-gupta, the Brahman minister of Chandragupta Mau- 
rya, has long been known (sec Weber, IlisL Ivdian Liter, 
(Triibner), p. 210) But the Arthnmsira^ allhougli mentioned 
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and (luolcd by many ancient authors, liad wholly disappeared 
from view until Mr, R. Shamasastry, the learned Librarian of the 
Oriental Library maintained by the Maharaja of Mysore, brought 
to notice a manuscript of the work belonging to a pundit in the 
Tanjorc District.^ The pundit Avas good enough to deposit the 
MS. in Ihe library, along w ith an imperfect MS. of a eommentar)' 
on the treatise by Bhattaswanii. I'he translation of certain 
e\tracts publisliod by Mr. Shamasastry in the Indian Anliquaiy for 
> attracted attention, and enabled me to make valuable ad- 
ditions to the second edition of this history, published in 1908. 
'Iwo otht r MSS. of the ^a-stra were then found in the Miinich 
Library, and another seems to exist in Calcutta. 

After the publication of my second edition in 1908 several emi- 
nent (fcrman scholars devoted much attention to the study of 
Chanakya’s treatise, and Mr. Shamasastry was encouraged to com- 
[)lete his roiigii translation, which he has done in spite of great diffi- 
culti(vs. lie lias also printed an edition of the text. He deserves 
the highest jiraise for his disinterested and most valuable 
labours. Uiiluckily his translation is not accessible in a convenient 
form, but it is all in print, as shown below 

(r» introdiH’tion and extracts ; Ind, Ani,, vol. xxxiv (1905), pp. 
o, I 10, with notes which are not r<^‘ produced Avith the revised 
versio) Nos. and 1 below 

("2) Books i iv, Mjfsorc Retien^ 1,90(3-8. Those tenbitive 
translations (\os. 1 and *2) are superseded by tlie revised complete 
V ersion published later, namely : — 

(.8) ( ha ti(il(tio\s Arihasd.strn or Science of PoH/ieSy translated by 
R. .Shamasastry, R.A. ; Part L B<H>ks i and ii (190S,The G. T. A. 
i^ress, Mysore). 

( 1) 77/c A rihasndra o f Clulnaiiia, or Science of Politics, translated 
by Mr. R. Sbainasastry, B.A., M.R.A.S. ; Part II, Hindu Liiw, 
Books iii and iv (Mysore, cover printed at the Crown Press). 

(.>) The Arihasdstra of Chdmkya, Bcniks v xv, translated by 
the same, as detailed heloAv : — 

Books v-vii, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxviii (1909), pp* 257, 277, 
iO.i ; Books vii-xv, ibid., vol. xxxix ( 1910 ), pp. 19, 83, 100, 

i:h, 1 ( 31 . 

My references are to the complete translation as printed in 
\os. 4, 

I Iiave read and utilized the German publications named beloAA^, 
which supply additioi^fil references : — 

(J) A. Hillebrantit, Uber das KauUliyaSastra und Verwandtes * 
(Sondcrab, aus d. SO. Jahresber. d. Schlesischen Gesellsch. f. vaierL 
Cn/inr, Breslau, 1908). 

(2) Prof. Dr. .Jolly, Vortrag (lecture), ^Ein altindisches Lehr- 
bucl) der Poiiirk ’ (Sonderab. aus d. Verhandlungen d. Intern. 

' Mr. Shamasastry has been fi^cipal of the Chamarajendra Sau- 
transferred to Bangalore, as Prin- skrit College. 
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P ereinignng J. vergicirlt. Revhlsmxsenschoff n.s,n\ in Herlin, ::it 
Heidelberg, 1911, Berlin). 

(3) Same author, ^ Artha^astra and Dhaniia&lstra ’ iZ.D, M G., 

1913, pp, 49-96). 

riie researches of tlic (iennan scholars have clearly established Maur^^a 
that the ArlhaSastra is a Pennine ancient work (edit nnd alt) of 6ie 

Maurya age, and presumably attributed rightly to Chanakya or 
Kaiitilya. I hat verdict, of course, does not exclude the possi- 
bility, or probability, tliat the existing text may contain minor 
interpolations of later date, but the bulk of the book certainly ? 
dates from the Maurya period. I have pointed out that its emv i 
tents describe the state of things as existing immediately before ^ 
the establishment of the Maurya em])ire. 

The treatise will continue to give occupation to scholars for 
a long time to come, from many points of view. 'riu.‘ work done 
by Mr. Shamasastry is of a pioneer character, excellent as such, 
but needing revision and completion. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ASOKA MAURYA 

Accordin(j to c'redible tradition, Asoka-vardhana,^ or 
Asoka, aa he is generally called, served his apprenficeship 
to the art of government during the lifetime of his father, 
Bindusara, as viceroy successively c)f the N<n'th-western 
frontier province and of Western India. lie was one of 
several sons, and \vaa no doubt selected by bis father, in 
accordance with the usual practice, as Ynvaraja^ or Crown 
Prince, on account of his ability and fitness for the imperial 
succession. 

Taxila, the capital of the north-western viceroyalty, which 
pn rably included Kashmir, the Panjab, and the provinces 
to tb'^ west of the Indus, isi those days one of the 
greatest and most splejidid of the cities of the East, and 
enjoy'^d a special reputation as the heLid-c|uarters of Hindu 
learning. 'Fhe sons of pec»ple of all the upper classes, chiefs, 
Prahmans, and UKrcliants, flocked to Taxila, as to a univer- 
sity town, in order to study the circle of Indian arts and 
sciences, especially medicine. The territory surrounding the 
capital was rich and populous, and, two generations earlier, 
had formed a small independent state, weak enough to be in 
terro’- of its neighbours, and yet strong enough to render 
Alexander valuable assistance. 

The (j reeks, who considered tlie little state to be well 
governed, noted with interest, and without disapprobation, 
the local customs, which included polygamy, the exposure of 
the dead to be devoured by vultures, and ^hc sale in open 
markets of maidens* who had failed to secure husbands in the 
ordinary course.^ 

' Vishtni-Pnrutin, A4oka is the the Babylonian practice (Herod, i, 
c'orrect Sanskrit form, but in Pali B)6), Exposure of the dead to be 
and some Sanskrit MSS. the dental devoured by vultures was, and still 
# is used. is, a Persian (ParsI) custom (Herod. 

'^Strabo, Bk. xv, cbli. 28, 62. i, 140). It is practised to this day 
For the marriage-mart, compare in Tibet, and was in ancient times 
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The |H>Hition of the city on the high road from Central Favour 
Asia to the interior of India fitted it to he tlie caintal of of 

the north-west viceroy; and its strategical advantages «ty. 
are still recognized. Hasan Ahdal^ close to its I’nins^ is 
a favourite ground for the niano?uvres of the Indian army ; 
and at Uawalpindi, a few miles to the south-east, a huge 
cantonment guards the I’oad to India against possible Alex- 
anders advancing from the north-west, 

Ujjain, the capital of "Western India, u as ecpially famous, llfiain. 
and ecjually suitable as the scat of a viceregal government. 
Rechoned to be one of the seven sacred cities, and standing 
on the road leading from the busy jjorts of the western roast 
to the markets of the interior, it combined the advantages of 
a favourite place of pilgrimage with those of a great com- 
mercial depot. The city was recognized as the head-ejuarters 
of Indian astronomy, and longitudes were computed from its 
meridian.* 

The Ceylonese ti'adition that Asoka was residing at Ujjain Asoka’s 
when he was summoned to the capital by the news of his a^ssion. 
father’s mortal illness may well bt* believed ; although no 
credence can be given to the tales which relate that Asoka 
had a hundred brothers, ninety-nine of whom he slew, and so 
forth. These idle stories seem to have been im ented by the 
monks chiefly in order to place a dark background of early 
wickedness behind the bright picture of Ins mature piety. 

Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year of his reign, ^ v\ hos(' honseholds 
were objects of his anxious care ; and there is nothing to 
indicate that he regarded his relatives with jealousy. His 
. grandfather, Chandragupta, ‘ a man of blood and inin,’ udio 
had fought his way from poverty and exile to the imperial 
throne, naturally was beset by jealonsjies and hatreds, and 
constrained to live a life of distrustful suspicion. Hut Asoka, 
who was l)orn in the purple, and inherited an empire firmly 

the usage of the Lichchhavis of in Yule and Burnell, Olomuy of 
lyfusali, who appear to have been Aiiffh-IwUaa Wofdx. 

'frither Tibetans or a cognate people * ‘ I^ourteenth year according 
tt/wd. Ant., 1903, p. 2S1. to the inscriptions, reckoning from 

* See the curious an icle ‘ tlojync' the c*oronation. 
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established by half a century of masterful rule for two genera- 
tions, presumably was free from the ‘black care’ Avhich 
haunted his ancestor. Ilis edicts display no sense of inse- 
curity or weakness from first to last; and the probability 
is that he siicceeded peaceably in accordance with his 
predecessor’s nomination. It is, however, possible that the 
northern tradition which testifies to a contest for the suc- 
cession between Asoka and Susima, his eldest brother, ntay 
be founded on fact. It has more historical appearance than 
the stories told by the monks of Ceylon.^ 

Inasmuch as the reign of Asoka lasted for fully forty 
years, he must ha\'e been a young man when, in or about the 
year 273 n.c., he undertook the government of the vast 
empire u hich had been won and kept by his grandfather and 
father. Nothing is recorde<l concerning the first eleven or 
t.velve years of his rule, which presumably were spent in the 
cun ent M'ork of a«lministratlon. His solemn coronation did 
not t ke place l)cfore the year 263 u.c., about four years 
after his accession, and this fact is almost the only circum- 
stance which supports the notion that his succession was 
ilisputed. Tlu‘ anniversary of his coronation was always 
ceiebrated with ceremony, and specially markc<l by the 
pardon and release of prisonci’S.' 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, or in the ninth, as 
reckoned from the coronation, Asoka embarked ujion tbe 
one aggressive war of bis life of which a record exists, and 
roumhd off his dominions by the conrpicst of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, the strip of territory extending along the coast 
f)f the Bay Bengal from the Mahanadi to the Godavari. 
The campaign was wholly successful, and Kalinga became 
an integral part of the Maurya dominions. Two special 
edicts published a fejv years later show that the administra- 
tion v'lf the newly acquirefl territory caused much anxiety 
to the emperor, who, like all sovereigns, sometimes was not 

' A»oka, Snd er’ , p.si^. of the legends, and a complete 

® For the ehrunology sec my translation of the inscriptions, 
hook, Aiuka, thu HuddhUt Emperor which now requires revision in 
of fndm ^Clarendon Press, 3nd ed., some particulars. The dates may 
1009) ; which also gives a summary be a year or two out, but not more. 
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well served by his oilicers. The royal instructions^ which 
enjoined just and paternal government, and specially insisted 
on sympathetic tactful treatment of the wilder tribes, were 
disregarded at times by officials, who had to be warned that 
disobedience of orders was not the way to win the favour 
of either heaven or their master. 

The kingdom of Kalinga had maintained a considenible Misery 
military force, which was estimated by Megasthenos as num- 
bering 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants. 

The opposition offered to the invaders was so stubborn that 
the conquest involved immeasurable suffering. The victor 
records with sorrow that 160,000 persons were carried into 
captivity, 100,000 were slain, and that many tinles that 
number perished from famine, pestilence, and the other 
calamities which follow in the train of armies. 

The sight of all this misery and the knowledge tliat he The 
alone had caused it > smote tlie conscience of Asoka, and 
awakened in his breast feelings of ‘ remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret’. These feelings crystallized into a steadfast resolve 
that never again should ambition lead him to inflict such 
grievous wrongs upon his fellow creatures ; and four years 
after the conquest he was able to declare that ‘ the loss of even 
the hundredth or the thousandth part of the persons wdio were 
then slain, carried away captive, or done to death in Kalinga 
would now be a matter of deep regret to his Majestj’ ’. 

The king acted up to the principles \vhich he professed, Asoka 
and abstained from aggressive war for the rest of his life, ^'“•■swears 
About this time he came under the infliieuee of Buddhist 
teaching, his devotion to which increased more and more as 
the years rolled on. The ‘ chiefest conqxiest he declares, is 
that won by the Law of Piety, and he begs his desttendants 
to rid themselves of the popular notion that conquest by 
arms is the duty of kings; and, even if they should find 
themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them that they 
might still find pleasure in patience and gentleness, and 
should regard as the only true conquest thjit which is 
effected through the Law of Piety, or Duty.^ 

Rock Edict XIII. 
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Asoku from this time forth made it the business of his 
life to employ his unlimited autocratic power over a vast 
empire in the teaching, propagation, and enforcement of the 
ethical system, which he called the Law of Piety or Duty 
{d/iaihma or dhanna), and had learned chiefly from his 
Buddhist instructors. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign he 
decided deflniteh' upon his line of action, and prooiaimed 
the principles of his go\ eminent to his people in a series of 
edicts engraved upon tlie rocks, including Minor Rock Edict I 
and the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and laying down the general 
rules Avhich must guide the conduct of the lieges. 

These extraordinary documents were followed by others 
specially concerning the conquered province of Kalinga, the 
purport of u’hich has been referred to above. The earliest 
of the wiiole series seems to be Minor Rock Edict I, a short 
docu' lent, kn.iwn in six slightly variant forms. From it, as 
read with the longer compositions, we learn that Asoka 
was a lay disciple {midsnka) for more than two and a half 
years after his conversion to Buddhism, and that during that 
{'eriod Ik lid not exert himself strenuously.' But more than 
a year before Jic issue of his proclamations he had joined 
the Monastic Order {samylni) and had begun to devote 
earnest eifort to promoting the cause of religion. The 
peculiar edict, known as tlie Bhabru or Second Bairat Rock 
Edict, in wliich the king enumerates seven passages of the 
scriptures as specially meriting the attention of both the 
clergy and the laity, apparently belongs to the same time.® 

In the year 249 B. c., when he had occupied the throne for 
about twenty-four years, Asoka made a solemn pilgrimage 
to the most sacred spots in the Buddhist Holy Land. 
Starting from Pataliputra, the capital, he advanced north- 

' Compare the case of the king (Cbavannes, Bslifflme imiiutUs, 
of Saiuatata (Deltaic Beiigal;, in p. li?8). 

the seventh century * Bh&bni, not BhfibrS, is correct. 

‘ Le roi de cet <5tat s'appclait Uo- The inscription comes from one of 
(Harshabhata) [?] ; the Bairit hills, distant about 12 
ce souverain se trouvait etre un miles from the camping-ground at 
fervent adoratcur des trois Joyaux Bh^brS {Prog. Bep. A. 8.!w. Cireh, 
driratna) et il jouait le r61e de 1909-10, para. lOi. 
grand ou-fuj-aouo-kin ^oup&saka)’ 
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wards along the royal road to Nepal, the course of which is 
marked by five gi’eat monolithic pillars,' through the districts 
now known as Muzaffarpur and Champaran, until he ap- 
proached the base of the outer Himalayan range. 

Probably he then turned westwards, without crossing the Birth- 
hills, and first visited the famous Liimbinl Garden — the 
Bethlehem of Buddliism — where, according to the legend, 
the paifls of travail came upon Maya, and she gave birth to 
Buddha as she stood under a tree. At this s[)Ot his guide 
and preceptor, Upagupta, addressed Asoka and said : ‘ Here, 
gi'eat king ! was the Venerable One born.’ A pillar inscribed 
with these words, still as legible as when they were incised, 
was set up by Asoka to preserve the memory of his visit, 
and stands to this day.^ 

In due coiirsc Saint Upagupta led his royal disciple to other 
Kapilavastu, the home of Buddha’s childhood, now in the 
Tarai to Sarnuth, near Benares, the scene of the Master’s 
first success as a preacdier; to Sravastl, where he lived for 
many years ; * to the Bodhi tree of Gaya, where he overcame 
the jMJwers of darkness ; and to Kusinagara, where he died.® 


^ Bakhira ; Lauriya-Araraj (Ra- 
dhiah) ; Lauriya-Nandangark (Ma- 
thiah) ; Rampurwa {'2). 

® The latest revised translation is 
given in Aifoka, ‘3nd ed., p. 199, 
with a facsimile of the text. 

^ Probably Piprawa in the north 
of the Basil dislnct, on the frontier 
(Mukherji and V. A. Smith, 

'pj orations in the Nepalese Tarai, 
Arch. Survey, Imp. Ser., vol. xxvi, 
Calcutta, 1897). The Kapilavastu 
of Jliuen Tsaruf is certainly repre- 
sented by Tilaura Kdt and neigh- 
bouring ruins, in the Nepalese 
Tarai, about 10 miles to the NW. 
of Piprawa. 

^ On upper course of tlic Rapti, 
perhaps Saheth-Maheth on the 
boundary of the Gonda and Bah- 
raich Districts. Inscriptions dis- 
covered by the Archaeological 
Dept, seem to identify the site 
(Annual JRep.A, S., 1908-9, p. 137). 
The difficulty Ls that the site does 
not suit the indications given by 
the Chinese pilgrims (^sce . ^ 7L A. S., 
1900, pp. 


In Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills K, A, S., Jan., 190^s?'), 
as I still think. H. H. General 
Khadga Sharnsher Jang Bahadur 
agrees with me in placing Ku.^ina- 
gara in Nepal, and believes the site 
to be at the junction of the Little, 
or Eastern, Rapti (Achiravati^ with 
the Gandak ^Hirariyavati). His 
position is farther west than that 
which 1 had selected, but almost in 
the same latitude, and is very likely 
to be correct (Pioneer Mail, Allah- 
abad, Eeb, 26, 1901). The dis- 
covery in the large sffrpn behind 
the Nir\ana temple near Kasia of 
an inscribed copper plate bearing 
tl le words [‘ pa ri n i] rx^a i^ia-eha i tye 
tdmra-patta/^ iti has revived and 
supported tlie old theory that the 
remains near Kasia in the cast of 
the Gorakhpur District represent 
Kusinagara (Pargiter, J, B. A, 6'., 
1913, p. io2). 

But grave objections to that 
theory exist, and the probability is 
that the establishment near Kasia, 
which appears to have been sub- 
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At all these holy places the king granted liberal endowments, 
and set up memorials, some of which have come to light in 
these latter days, after long ages of oblivion. 

Asoka wa.s Although a modern student may feel difficulty in believing 

monarch, l^at Asoka could have sissumed monastic vows and robe while 
still exercising autocratic control over a vast empire, there is 
no doubt about the fact, which he clearly asserts. Nine 
centuries later the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing noted tfiat the 
image of Asoka was clothed in a monk’s garment of a par- 
ticular pattern.' The incongruity involved according to our 
notions in an emperor turning monk, M’ithout abdicating, did 
not strike I-tsing, who was familiar with the exactly similar 
case in his own coinitry of the Emperor Wu-ti or Hsiao Yen, 
the first of the Liang d}'nasty, who was a devout Buddhist, 
and adopted the monastic garb on two occasions, in a.d. 527 
and 529.^ A less exact parallel is supplied by the story of 
a Jain king of Western India in tlie twelfth century, who 
assui'ied the title of ‘Lord of the Order’, and at various 
periods of his reign bound himself b} vows of continence and 
abstinence." A Buddhist monk is always at lil)erty to return 
to lay life, and it is probable that Asoka retired to a monastery 
from tiin. to time for a short [jcriod, nuiking suitable arrange- 
ments for (‘ari’v ing on the administratioji during his retreat. 
There is .some reason to believe that Minor Rock Edict I and 
the Bhubru Edict were issued while the emperor was thus in 
retreat at Bairat. It is easy to understand that an all- 
powerful monarch could have arranged the apparent difficulty 
to his satisfaction in more ways than one. Asoka distinctly 
adopted the position of ruler of both church and state during 
; the last twenty-five years of his life, just as Charlemagne did 
long afterwards in Europe. 

Retro- In or about the year 243 b.c., when he had been on the 

sped in throne for some thirty years, Asoka began the composition 

ordinate to the monastery of the * Takakusu, transl. of I-tsing, 
Decease at KuSinaj^ara, was also A Record of Bud^isl Practicee, 
known as a parinirwloa-chaitya. p. 73. 

See my article on Ku^inagara in ^ Giles, f/iV. CAtnsM /<»<«>*., 1901, 
Hastings, KocyA. of Reliffwn and p. 133; Ifid.Ant, 1903, p. ^6. 
Rfhir. 1 . '■> Biihlcr, /nd. Ant., vi, 154. 
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of a fresh series of documents, the Seven Pillar Edicts, whicli the Seven 
reiterate his earlier teaching and conclude with a formal retro- 
spect of the measures adopted by him iji furtherance of the 
ethical reforms which he had at heart. They also include 
a concise code of I'oguiutions concerning the slaughter and 
mutilation of animals, practices which he regarded with abhor- 
rence. 

The ?etrospect, strange to say, takes no notice of the foreign 
missions. Nor does it mention the Council of Buddhist 
ciders, which was held at the capital at some time in his 
reign mainly for the purpose of suppressing schism in the 
church. It sccjns likely that the Council may have been 
convoked after the publication of the Pillar Edicts, but. I 
cannot explain the failure to commemorate the foreign mis- 
sions which occiipy a prominent place in the Rock Edicts. 

The fact of the convocation of a Council is attested by The Conn- 
such a large body of tradition tliat it may be acct pted without 
hesitation, even though none of the alleged details can be puim. 
regarded as historical. The Sfirnath indict (with its variants), 
which was specially directed against the cardinal sin of 
schism, was issued, I think, as a result of the Council’s 
proeqedings. I do not accept the Ceylonese date for the 
Council, namely, 236 a.b,, equivalent, according to my 
chronology, to 251 b.c., and am of ojiinion that the Council 
assembled at some time in the last Um years of the reign.* 

The extent of the enormous empire governed l)y Asoka Kxteut of 
can be ascertained with approximate accuracy. On tlie 
Jiorthrwest, it extended to the Hindu K\)sh mountains, and 
included most of the territory now under the rule of the 
King of Afghrinistan, as well us the u'hole, or a large part, 
of Baluchistan, and all Sind. The secluded valleys of Suwat 
(Swat) and Bajaur probably were more or less thoroughly 
controlled by the imperial otficers, and the valleys of Kashmir 
and Nepal certainly were integral parts of the empire. Asoka 

1 For the references concerning Ceylonese chronology in footnotes, 
each class of the Edicts, see Biblio- See niy observations on the Bud- 
graphy at the end of this chapter. dhist Councils in J, R, A, 1901, 

It is impossible for me to disemss pp. U2-5S. 
the credibility of the dates in the 
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f built a new capital in the vale of Kashmir, named Srinagar^ 
;at a short distance from the city which now bears that 
.name.’ 

Asokain la the Nepal valley, he replaced the older capital Manju 

Nepal. Prttan, by a city named Patan, LaliUi. Patan,. or Lalitpur, 
which still exists, miles to the south-east of Kathmandu, 
the modern capital. Lalita Patan, which subsequently 
became the seat of a separate principality, retiiins the 
special Buddhist stamp impressed upon it by Asoka. liis 
foundation of the city was undertaken as a memorial of the 
visit winch he paid to Nepal, in 250 or 249 b.c., when he 
utulertook the tour of the holy places. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Charumatl, who adopted a religious life, and 
remained in Nepal when her imperial father returned to the 
plains. Site founded a town called Devapatana, in memory 
of lier husband Dcvapala Kshatriya, and settled down to 
the Hfc of a mm at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatiiiath, which bears her na.ne to this day. Asoka 
treated Lalita Patan as a place of great sanctity, erecting 
in it live great stiijjas; one in the centre of the town, and 
four otl ers outside the walls ait the cardinal points. All these 
iponuments Ltill exist, and differ consiucuously from more 
recent edifices. Some minor buildings are also attributed to 
Asokf or his daughter.* 

Extent Eastwards, the empire comprised the whole of Bengal 

Cfist Weird. ^ ^ 

(Vaiifja) as far as the mouths of the Ganges^ where Tam- 

ralipti, the modern Tamliik, was the principal port. The 

strip of coast to the north of the Godavari river, known as 
Kalinga, was annexed in 261 B.c. Farther south, the 
Andhra kingdom, between the Godavari and the Krishna 

> Stein, Rdjatarahyml^ transl., is called Ipi Tilda by Mr. Bendall 
Bk 1, V. 104.; \ol. ii, pp. iO.9, 411. {A Jonmeif in NepfiU P. 12). Old- 
Tlie position of Asoka's capital field writes the name £pi, or Zimpi 
is marked by the silt known as Tandu, and the Resi^ncy defle 
Pandrathan, ‘ Old Town,’ situated writes it Impi, Zimpi Taudu 
about 3 miles above modern Srina- appears to be correct (L^vi, he 

^ar, to which the ancient name vol. i, pp, 963, 331 ; 

has been transferred, .PP* } 3^)* This buildings, 

" Oldfield, Sketches from NipaU although now inside the town, 
ii, 1f)8, 21.fi Tnd. Ant. xiii, outside the old line of walls. 
119. The northern at PStan 
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(Kistaa), app^rs to have been treated as a protected 
state, administered by its own Rajas. ^Oii tlie south-east, 
the N. Pennar river may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction. 

The Tamil states extending to the extremity of the Extent 
Peninsula,., and known as the Chola and PSriidya king- 
doms, certainly were independent, as were the .Keralaputra 
iind Sfiitiyaputra states on the south-western, or Malabar 
coast.^ The southern frontier of the empire may be 
described approximately as a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Pennar river near Nellorc on the eastern coast 
through Cuddapah and to the south of Chitaklroog (N. hit. 
ll® 13', E. long. 76® 24') to tlie river Kalyauapuri on the 
western coast (about N. lat. 14°), which forms the northern 
boundary of the Tuluva country, probably representing the 
old kingdom of Satiyaputra.® 

The wilder tribes on the north-western frontier and in the Jungle 
jungle tracts of the Vindhya mountains separating Northern 
from Southern India seem to have enjoyed a limited autonomy 
under the suzerainty of the paramount power. The empire 
comprised therefore, in modem terminology, Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the whole of India 
Proper, except the southern extremity. 

The central regions seem to have been governed directly Viceroys, 
from Pataliputra under the king’s personal su2)crvision. The 
outlying provinces were administered by viceroys, of whom, 
apparently, there were at least four. The ruler of the north- 

* Rock Eldicts II, XIII. Poona District still bear the name 

* I cannot agree with Dr. Fleet fkUpute. But the edict groups the 
(J.B.A.8., 1909, p. 997 n.) that Satiyaputraswith the Tamil powers. 

Minor Rock Edict II, of which and the position which I hare as- 
three texts exist in N. Mysore, was signed to Ihem is demaicated by 
addressed to a foreign power. an existing ethnic and linguistic 
Rock Edict II clearly states that frontier. I still believe that the 
the neighbouring or frontier states Maurya empire, including both 
included the Cholas,PSndyBS,Kera- territories directly administered 
laputra, and ^tiyaputra. Prof, and regions atlacned only by an 
R. G. Bhandarkar (/ndtatt Review, ill-defined protectorate, extended 
June, 1909) would place the Satiya- to the south until it impinged on 
putra state near Poona, because the frontiers of the ancient, wcU- 
families of several castes in the established Tamil kingdoms. 

M 2 
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Avcst WHS Stationed at Taxila^ and his jurisdiction may be as- 
sumed to have included the Panjab, Sind, the countries beyond 
the Indus, and Kashmir. The eastern territories, including 
the comjuered kingdom of Kalinga, were governed by a viceroy 
stationed at Tosali, the exact position of which has not been 
ascertained. The western provinces of Malvva, Gujarat, and 
Krithiawar were under the government of a prince, whose 
head-(iuarters were at the ancient city of Ujjain ; a!hd the 
southern provinces, beyond the Narbada, were ruled by the 
fourtli viceroy.^ 

liuildinf^s. Asoka was a great builder ; and so deep was the impression 
made on the popular imagination by the extent and inagnifi-- 
eenee of his andiitectural works that legend credited him 
ivith the erection of eighty-four thousand stupas^ or sacred 
cupolas, within tlie space of three years. When Fa-hien, the 
lirst Chinese pilgrim, visited Pataliputra, the capital, at the 
heg’nning of the fifth century in the reign of Chandragupta 
ViKramaditya, the palace of Acoki was still standing, and 
was deemed to have been wrought l)y supernatural agency. 

^The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which 
exist lu i as of old, were all made by the spirits which he 
employed, a ul which piled up the stones, reared the w'alls 
and gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculp- 
ture iiork, in a way which no human hands of this world 
could accomplish.^ 

These stately buildings have all vanished, and their remains 
lie buried for the most part beyond hope of recovery deep 
below' the silt of the Ganges and Son rivers, overlaid by the 
East India Railway, the city of Patna, and the civil station 


^ The Mysore versions of Minor 
Rock Edict I convey the commands 
of Asoka to the olHcial^ of a town 
named Isila, probably tepresented 
by an ancient site neaft uie places 
where the inscriptions exist, through 
the Prince and officials of Suvarna- 
giri -that is to say, the commands 
received from Asoka were issued 
from Suvarnagiri by the Prince and 
high officers residing there. I un- 
derstand that SuvRr]5iagiri was 


somewhere in the south, and that 
the Prince was Aaoka’s^ Vi<jeroy 
of the Deccan. DK Fleet guesses 
that Suvarnagiri should be identi- 
fied with So^ir at Old Rajgir in 
Magadha, a^nd on that basis ela- 
borates a theory that Asoka was 
living in retirement at that place 
(J. It. A, S., li)09, pp. 981-lOid). 
I cannot find any evidence that 
Asoka abdicated. 
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of Bunki[H)re. Slight and desultoiy excavations have re- 
vealed enough to Jittest the substantial truth of the pilgrim’s 
enthusiastic description, and 1 inysidf have seen two huge 
and finely curved sandstone capitals— one with the acanthus- 
leaf ornament — <lug up near Bankipoi'e. 

The numerous and magnificent monasteries foundeil by 
Asoka have shared the fate of his palaces, and arc ruined 
beyond recognition. 

The only buildings of the x\sokun period which have SAftehi 
escaped destruction, and remain in a state of tolerable 
preservation, are those forming the celebrated group of 
stupas, or cupolas, at and near Sanchi, in Central India, 
not very far from Ujjain, where Asoka held court as 
viceroy of the west before his accession to the throne. 

The elaborately carved gateways of the railing round 
the principal monument, which have been so often described 
and figured, may have been constructed t(» the order of 
the great Maurya, and certainly are not nuich later than 
his tinie. 

The mjissive monolithic sandstone pillars, inscribed and un- Mono- 
inscribed, which Asoka erected in large numbers throughout 
the home provinces of tlie empire, some of which are 50 fe<*t 
in height, and about 50 tons in weight, are not only worthy 
monuments of his magnificence, but also of the highest 
interest as the earliest known examples of the Indian stone- 
cutter’s art in architectural forms. ’I’lie design is a liighly 
improved adaptation of a Persian model, and the mechanical 
execution is perfect.^ 

The caves with highly polished walls excavated in the Cave- 
intensely hard quartzose gneiss of the Barril)ar hills near 
Gaya by order of Asoka, for the use of the Ajivika ascetics, 
an extremely ancient penitential order distinct from both the 


’ See Aiiika, £nd ed., pp. Ptfi-S ; 
A lli»iory of F\m Art in India and 
C^ton^ pp. 59 -()9, Pis. 11, XI 11, 
and Pigs. 29 ; and ‘ The Mono- 
lithic Inllars or Columns of Asoka,' 
fK Q., 1911, pp. 221-40. Dr. 
J. II. Marshall speai^s of the 


‘extraordinary precision aiul ac- 
curacy wliich characterizes all 
Maurya work, and which has 
never, we venture to say, been 
surpassed even by the finest work- 
mansliip on Athenian buildings' 
{Afinntd Rep, A. S. 19(K» 7, p. 89). 
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Area 

••overcd 


Jains and tlio Uiuldiiists, recall Egypliun work by the mastery 
disjdayed over intractable material^ 

Inscrip- The most interesting monuments of Asoka arc his famous 
inscriptions, more than Uurty in number, incised uiion rocks, 
boidders, cave-walls, and pillars, which supply the only safe 
foundation for the history of his reign, and must be briefly 
described before I can enter upon the discussion of his 
doctrine and policy. The more important documents,*'which 
expound fully both his principles of government and his 
system of practical ethics, supply many interesting autobio- 
graphical details. The shorter documents include dedications, 
brief commemorative recortls, and other matter ; but all, even 
the most concise, have interest and value.^ 

Area ^ The area oovci’eil by the inscriptions comprises nearly the 
by inscrip- "'hole of India (see map), extending from the Himalayas to 
tions. Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
I.an- [I the d.'.eumeuts are written in various forms of Prakrit, 

that is to say, vernacular dia!e< *• closely allied to both 
; literary Sanskrit and tlie Pfili of the Ceylonese Buddhist 
books, but not ukntical with either. They were therefore 
obvious ’y intended to be read and understood by the public 
* generally, a ul theiv existence presupposes a widely diffused 
knowledge of the art of writing. The inscriptions designed 
for pi-.blic instruction were placed either in suitable positions 
on high roads or at frequented places of pilgrimage where 
their contents were ensured the greatest possible publicity. 
Script. Two recensions of the Fourteen llock Edicts, inscribed on 
rocks at places near the north-western frontier of India, were 
executed in the script locally current, now generally known 
to scholars as the Kharoshthi ; which is a modified form of 
an ancient Aranuiic alphabet, w'ritten from right to left. 


‘ The Ajirikas were slot Vaish- * Although the inscriptions are 
nuvas, as generally arsertedlBhan- anonymous (Jnd. Ant., 1903, p. 
darkar, ‘ Epigraphic Notes and 26<i), their attribution to Asoka is 
Questions,’ in J. Bo. P. A. 8., certain. The detailed proof is 
vol. XX, 1!)02 ; and fnd. Ant., 1912, given in my articles, ‘The Author- 
pp. so, 286 ). See also the summary ship of the Piyadasi Inscriptions 
of the doctrines of the sect in the ana ‘The Identity of Piyadwriwith 
8<lm4iiiriaphaln 8uUa, transl. by AsokaMaurya,&c.’(J.if..^.iS.,1901, 
Khys Davids, Bialogmt of the Bud- pp. 481-99, 827-48). 

(1899, p. 71). 
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iutiXMluced into the Punjab during the period of Persian 
domination in the fifth and fourth centuries n.c. All the 
other inscriptions are incised in one or other variety of the 
early Brahmi alphabet, from which the Devanagari and 
other forms of the modern script in Northern and Western 
India have been evolved, and which is read from left to 
right.^ 

The inscriptions readily fall into eight classes, which may Eight 
be arranged in approximate chronological order as follows : — 

I. The Minor Rock Edicts, of which No. I is found in six 
recensions, all probably dating from 2.57 n.c., a little before 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts. No. 11 may be somewhat later. 

II. The Bhabrvi Edict, of about the same tiate as Minor 
Rock Edict I. 

III. The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven recensions, dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years, as reckoned 
from the coronation, corresponding roughlj to 257, 256 n.c. 

IV. The two Kaliuga Edicts, issued probably in 256 n.c., 
and concerned only with the neAvly coiM|Ucred province. 

V. The three dedicatory Cave Inscriptions at Barabar near 
Gaya, 257 and 250 n. c. 

VI. The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, 249 c. 

VII. The Seven Pillar Edicts, in six recensions, 243 and 
242 B.c. 

VIII. The Minor Pillar Edicts, about 21*0 or later. 

The first Minor Rock Edict presents more difficulties in Minor 
interpretation than any other Asoka document. These diffi- 
culties are being solved gradually, and it is now certain that 
the edict does not include a date.® Its high value for the 
jiersonal history of Asoka has been referred to above. 

* Prof. Rapson is of opinion tiiat RaineSvara N. lat., "<>'■' 48' 

‘the r^on in which both the E. long.^ and Brahinagiri. The 
Khoro^thl and the Br&hmi scripts other three are at Sahiusram (Has* 
were at* home may be fairly iden- scram) in the Shdhabad District, 
tilled with the Jalandhar District Bihar; Riipnath, in the Jabalpur 
of the Punjab’ (J.R.A,8., 1905, (Jubbulpore; District, Central Pro- 
p. Sim. vinccs ; and Bairat in tlic Jaipur 

^ Three recensions of Minor State, Rajputana. Minor Rock 
Rock Edict 1 exist in Northern Edict II is added to the Mysore 
Mysore at localities near one an- texts only, 
other, namely, Siddapura, Jatinga- 
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Bhibru 

Edict. 


The Four- 
teen Rock 
Edicts. 


The 

Kalinga 

Edicts. 


Edict No, II is merely a short summary of the Law or 
Dharma. 

The Bhilbru Edict is of the first importance in the history 
of the Buddhist Canon, because it enumerates seven passages 
in the scriptures which the emperor judged to merit the 
special attention of his people. All the passages have now 
been identified.^ Asoka may have been residing at one of 
the Bairat monasteries when ho caused this unique document 
to be prepai'ed. 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts contain an exposition of 
Asoka^i:! principles of government and ethical system, each 
edict being devoted to a special subject. The different 
recensions v.iry considerably, and some do not include all 
the fourteen edicts. The whole series, in all its varieties, 
is confined tt) remote frontier provinces, which were under 
the government of viceroys. The emperor evidently was of 
opinion that in the home provinces, \mder his immediate 
control, it was not necessary to en^r'-ave his instructions on 
the rocks, other and moro convenient methods of publica- 
tion being available. But many years later he perpetuated 
his revired code in the home provinces also by incising it 
upon several tf the monolithic monumental pillars which it 
was his pleasure to <*rect in numerous localities.^ 

The tu'o Kalinga Edicts arc special supplements to the 
series of the Fourteen Rock Edicts intended to fix the 
principles on which the iidministration of the newdy 
coijquered province and the wild tribes dwelling on its 
borders should be conducted. They were substituted ior 
certain edicts (Nos. XI, XII, XIII) of the regular series, 
which were omitted from the Kalinga recension, as being 
unsuitable for local promulgation. 


* The Bhabrfl Edict is vficiscd on 
a boulder, gaw:.in Calcutta, which 
was removed firom the lop of a hill 
at Bbirat. Minor Rock Edict I is 
incised on a rock at the foot of an 
adjoining hill. 

^ The positions of the Fourteen 
Rock Indicts are : (1; ShilhbSsgarhi, 
in the Yusufzi country, 40 miles 
north-east of Pesh&war ; (9; Mfln- 


sahra or Manserk, in HasftrS Dis- 
trict (UraSS), Paaiiib, the Kharosh- 
thl script being used at both these 
places; ^3) lUbi, in ^ Lowev 
Himalayas, IS miles west frmn 
Mussoorie (Mansflif); (4) Soparfi, 
in ThSna District, near Bombay ; 
(5) the GiraSr hill, near JObagapi, 
in the KSthiaw^peninsida ; (6) near 
Dhouh. to the soutb of Bhttvsiib* 



riiK i;iK j ii-rLAt L ni li'. upha 
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Tbe three Cave Inscriptions at Barabar in the Gaya Caye (n- 
District are merely brief dedications of costly cave dwellings 
for the use of a monastic sect known as Ajivikg, the members 
of wliich went about naked^ and were noted for ascetic pi’ac- 
tices of the most rigorous kind. These records arc chiefly 
of interest as a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in 
his solemn declaration that he honoured all sects; for the 
AjIvik'Ss were extreme fatalists, having little or notliing in 
common with the Buddhists. 

The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, although extremely Tarai 
brief, are of much interest for many reasons, one of which 
is that they prove beyond question the truth of the 
literary tradition that Asoka peiformed a solemn pilgrim- 
age to the sacred spots of the Buddhist Holy Land. The 
Rummindel, or Padaria, inscription, which is in absolutely 
perfect preservation, has the great merit of determining, 
beyond the i)ossibility of doubt, the exact position of the 
famous LumbinI Garden, where, according to the legend, 
Gautama Buddha first saw the light. This determination 
either solves, or supplies the key to, a multitude of 
problems. The companion record at Nigllva, which is less 
perfectly preserved, gives the unexpected and interesting 
information that Asoka^s devotion was not confined to 
Gautama Buddha, but included in its catholic embrace his 
predecessors, the “^former Buddhas’.^ 

The Seven Pillar Edicts, issued in their complete form The Pillar 
in or about the year 242 n.c., when Asoka had reigned for ' 
some thirty years, and was nearing the close of his career of 
activity in worldly affairs, must be read along with the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, to which they refer, and of which 

^varin the Cuttack ;Katak) District, river, in approximately £. long. 

Orfesa; and (7) at Jaiiga^ in the SA” 11', N. At, ^8'. Padaria is 
Ganjftm District, Miraros. The a neighbouring village. TheNigliva 
last two places were included in pillar, which apparently has been 
Katlnga ; and the two Kalinga moved from its original position. 

Edicts are added as appendices now stands about 13 miks to the 
to the Dhauli nod Jau{i;i£|a texts, north-west from RumniindSi. For 
{|ee facsimile of RummindCi inscriptikm, 

* The RtiniitundS ruins lie 4 mites see Atoka, the Jhuddhitt Emperor oj 
indde the Nie^pokim border, and fndto, plate ii. 
a little to ttte w^ o*' the TUflr 
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scriptions. 


Relation 
of epigra- 
phic and 
traditional 
evidence. 


The 

Asokan 

legend. 


they may be considered an appendix. The principles enun- 
ciated in the earlier instructions are reiterated and emphasized 
in the later ; the regulations enforcing the sanctity of animal 
life are amplihed and codified j and the scries closes with the 
most valuable of all the documents, Pillar Edict No. VII, 
preserved on one monument only, which recounts in orderly 
fashion the measures adopted by the emperor during the 
course of his long reign to promote ‘ the growth of piety 

The historical interest of the Minor Pillar Inscriptions was 
not recognized until after the discovery of the Sfirnath Edict 
in 1905, when it appeared that the Sunchl and Kausambi 
Edicts, which had been known for many j ears, were merely 
variant.s of the better preserved Sarnath text. Inasmuch 
as all the three documents deal with the penalties for schism 
in the Church, it is reasonable to assume that they represent 
the decision of the Council convened to suppress schism. 
The Queen’s Edict is concerned with the Almoner’s Depart- 
me! 

Th< foregoing summary exposiiiuu ^vill perhaps suffice to 
enable the reader to form some notion of the extraordinary 
interest attaching to the unique serie.s of inscriptions issued 
by Asoka between the years 257 and 232 b.c., which is the 
oniy safe foundation on uhich to huiid a history of his 
momentous reign. But tradition has its value as a secondary 
source ^^f information, and a few words in explanation of the 
character of the traditional evidence for the Asokan history 
arc indispensable. 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered round the 
name of Asoka bears elo((uent testimony to the commanding 
influence of his personality. In the Buddhist world his fame 
is as great as that of Charlemsigne in mediaeval Europe, 
and the tangle of* mythological legend which obscures the 
genuine history of Asoka may be compared in nrass with 

‘ The Pillar Edicts are found on gnrh, and RSmpurwS, in the Cham- 
six pillars : namely, two at Delhi, of paran District of Tirhfit. 
which one was brought from Topra * The KaulilmbI and Queen’s 
near Umballa, and tlie other from Edicts are incised upon the AllahS- 
Mcerut (MirathI; on one pillar at bSdPillarina way which shows that 
Allahabad ; and on one each at they must be later in date than the 
Lauriya-Araraj. LaufiyS-Nandan- FUlar Edicts. 
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that which drapes the figures of Alexander, Arthur, and 
Charletuagne. The Asokan legend is not all cither fiction 
or myth, and includes some genuine historical trmlition ; 
hut is no better suited to serve as the foundation of sober 
history than the stories of the Morte d’ Arthur or Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes are adapted to form the bases of chronicles 
of the doings of the British champion or the Macedonian 
conqueror. This obvious canon of criticism has been 
forgotten by most writers upon the Maurya period, who have 
begun at the wrong end Avith the late legends, instead of at 
the right end with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The legends have reached us in two main streams, the Two 
Ceylonese and the North-Indian. The accident that ll)e 
Ceylonese varieties of the stories happen to he recorded in 
books which assume the form of chronicles with a detailetl 
chronology, and have been known to European readers for 
about eighty years, has given to the southern t;,1es an illusory 
air of special authenticity. The earliest of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, the Dipavaihsa, which probably was compiled late 
in the fourth century after Christ, is some six centuries 
posterior to the death of Asoka, and has little claim to be 
regarded as a first-rate authority, although dcscr\ ing respectful 
consideration. 

The North-Indian legends are at h‘ast as old ; but being Higher 
recorded in fragments scattered through many hooks, Indian, 
Nepalese, Chinese, and I’ibetan, have recci\cd scant con- 
sideration. All legendary material, of course, must be used 
with extreme caution, and only iis a supplement to authentic 
data; but a moment’s (;onsideratiou Avill show that legends 
preserved in Northern India, the seat of Asoka’s imperial 
power, are more likely to transmit gen ui tie tradition than 
those which reached the distant island of Ceylon in transla- 
tions brought nobody knows how, when, or Avhcnce, and 
subsequently largely modified by local and sectarian inlluences. 

This presumption is verified Avhen the two groups of legends 
are compared; and then it clearly appears that in certain 
matters of importance where they differ, the Northern version 
is distinctly the more credible. 
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APPENDIX 11 

The Inscriptions of Asoka; Bibliographical Note 

(Based on that published in Asoka, 2nd ed.. p)>. 202-4, 
brought up to date.) 

The older and obsolete publications of Prinsep, are not 
cited. A full list of references up to 1902 will be found in 
R. Otto Frankk, Pcdi and Sanskrit, Strassburg, 1902, pp. 

The following list, recording publications up to and including 
1})13, is believed to be nearly complete, so far as important 
writings are concomed, but it is possible some articles may have 
been overlooked. 

I. General 

Sknart, Kmilk. — Les Inscriptions de Pii/adasi (Pnrisi,t. i, 1881 ; t. 
ii, 1 886). This great work, although partially superseded by later 
discoveries and researches, is still indispensable for a thorough 
study of the inscriptions. 

C'l-NiviNonAM, Sir A . — Inscriptions of jisoka (Calcutta, 1877). 
May \e consuUcd for topographical details. 

Harry, Prof. R — Konig 4soka (Ai dnz, 1902). A popular 
account of the reign on traditional lines, with incidental notice 
of the inscriptions. 

Smith, V. A.-- Asoka Notes’ (11) in huL Ant, for 1908, 1905, 
1008, 190! , and 1910; Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, 
2nd cd., 19(10. The new' edition of the inscTiptions, witli transla- 
tion and commentary, by Prof. Hultzsch, now (1918) in prepara- 
tiiai, may be expected to settle most of the controverted matters. 
Now' facsimiles have been prepared for the use of Prof. 
Hultzsrh. 

II. Minor Rock Edicts 

'I'hese documents, studied in connexion witli the Minor Pillar 
Fdicts, liave attracted special attention. The last word has not 
been said yet. 

Bliiler, (i. — Siddapura (Mysore) texts, ed, and transl. with 
facs., in Elp, Ind,, iii, 1.8.1-1-2; Sahasrain, Bairat, and Riipnath 
texts, ed. ami transl. with facs, of Sahasrain and Rupnath in Ind. 
AnL, vi (1877), pp. 1*49 60 ; revised, ibid., vol. xxii (1898), 
pp. 20})-.80f). See also ibid., vol. xxvi (1897), p. 384. 

Ru e, Lewis. — Facs. of Siddapura texts, all three, in Ep. Cam,, 
vol. XI (Bangalore, 1909); and of Bralimagiri text in Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions (London, 1909)* 

Fleet, J.F. — A series of papers in J,R,A,S, for 1903, 1904, 
1908, 1909, 19J0, and 19IL 

'fiioMAs, F. W. — Tnd, Ant,, 19O8, p. 21 ; ^ Les VivAsah d' Asoka *, 
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J, Asiaiiqiie, Mai-Juin 1910, important; J,R,A.S,, 191i^ !>. 
477. 

Hultzsch, PnoF. — J. If. A.S., 1910, pp. 1 4^2, 1 J08 ; J 9i L l>. 1 11 1 : 
1913, p. 1053 (with Minor Pillar Edicts). 

Licvi, Prof. Sylv\in. — ^ Vyuthena ii56*iii J. Asiatiqtfe, Jan.- 
F^v. 1911. 

UiiANDARKiVR, 1). R, — ^ pj])igraphic Notes and Questions/ Iml. 
Ant., 19P2, pp. 170-.3. 

III. Bhabru (Bhabra) Edict 

Sknaut, Emile. — Revised ed. and transl. in huL AhI., 891, p. 
165. 

Burgess, J. — Faes. in J. Asuiliqife, 1887- 

Davids, T. W. Ruvs. — ,/./?. /I. *S\, 1898, p. ()39 ; A- Tvjt 
Sor., 1 896. 

Hardy, Fi. — J. R. J. *V., 1901, pp. 31 J, 577. 

I.EVi, IhiOF. Sylvain. — ‘ Notes sur diverses in&CTiplioiis de 
Piyadasi’, Sec. ii, in J. Axiatique, Mai -Juin 1896. (See. i deals 
with the Minor Rock Edicts). 

Kosvmbi, Prof. Du. — Ind. Ant., I9l5^i p. 37. 

IIuLTZscn, Prof. — J. R. A. S., 191 1, p. 1 * 13>. 

Edmunds, A.— 7. R. A.S., 1913, p. 385. 

IV. The Fourteen Rock Edicts 

Tlie standard edition is that by Buhler in Kp. Ind., ii, pp. 447- 
72, with faes. of Girnar, Shjihbazgarhi, Mansahra, and Krdsi 
texts. Faes. of Edict XII, Shahb., by same, in Kp. Ind., i, l6 ; ed. 
and transl., by same, of Dhaiili and.laugada texts in Burge.ss, Ama- 
ramtt (//. S. S. /., 1 887), pp. 1 14-2.5. Another faes. of Girnar text, 
with obsolete transl., in Burge.ss, Kdlkidwdr atid Kac/tft , A.S.IV.I., 
pp. 93-127. 

Edicts I, I J, discus.sed by D. R. Biiandarkah in J. Bo. Br. If. A. *S'., 
vol. XX (1902). For Edict III, see Fleet, J.If.A.S., 1908, 
pp. 811-22. Edict IV, discussed by Hultzsch, J. It. A. S., 191 1, 
p. 785, and D. R. Bmandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 25. 

Many points connected with the series are examined by 
V, A. Smith in ‘^Asoka Notes' (see 1. General^ above); and by 
R. O. Fuanke, ^ Zu Anoka’s Felsen-Edieteii ', in Nadir, d. Kmigi 
Gcsdlsch. d. Wissemdiaften zu GMingcri, 1895. 

The papers by Micuklson, chiefly dealing with technicalities 
of etymology and plionetics, in •/. Amer. (hk Soc., 1911 ; American 
J. Philology, 1909, 1910 ; ai\A Indo-Germ. Forschungeny 1910, 1911, 
are concerned to a considerable extent with the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

V. Kalinga Edicts 

Revised, ed., and transl. by Senart and Grierson in Ind. Ant., 
xix(1890), pp. 82-102 ; correcting the earlier transl. by BUhler, 
with faes, in Burgess, Amardvati (A. S. S, /, 1887), pp. 125-31. 
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VL The Seven Pillar Edicts 

The stiuidard ed. is Buhler’s, with transl. and facs. of some 
texts, in Ep. huL, ii (189-4), pp. 245-7 4. Senart’s earlier revised 
ed. and transl. in Ind. AnL^ xvii (1888), pp. 303-7 ; xviii (1889)> 
j)p. i, 73, 10.5, 300. Facs. of Delhi -Topra and AliahS,tod texts, 
by Buhler and Fleet, in Ind. AnLy xiii (1884), p. 306 . 

Monmoman Ciiakravarti. — ^A nimals in the Inscriptions of 
Fiyadasi ’ {Memoirs A, S. 7i., Calc., 1906), for Ed. v. ^ 

T. Mk iielsOxV in ^ Notes on the Pillar Edicts of Asoka *"^{Indo- 
Germ, Forsc/iungen (Sondcrahzug, Triibner, Strassbnrg, 1 908) gives 
\aluable textual criticism with some interpretations. 

For description <»f the Hampiirw/i pillars, see J. R, A. A, 1908, 
p. 10S.5. 

Tile Pillar J^idicLs juesent comparatively few di flic ill ties. 

VII. Minor Pillar Edicts 

(1) Siiiichi.- -BijiiLEii ed. and transl. in Ep. Ind., ii, 87, 367 ; 

lIoLTZscn, J,R, A,S,y 1911, p. 167. 

(2) ()iiecn’s I'idifl. — Uihii.EU ed. and transl. in Ep, Ind,, ii, 87, 
3(i7 ; and further rcvi.don in Ind. Ant,, xix ( 1 89 O), p. J 25, Senaut, 
revis d, cd . and transl, in fnd. Ant,, xviii (1889), p. 308. 

( 3 ) Kaa.VimbT. — S en art transcribed iL mind, xviii (1889), 
p. .309 ; facs. and transcript by lliJULEU, ibid., xix (1890), p. 126. 

(4) S;irnatli.-~\'o(irL, discussion with facs. in Ep. Ind., viii 
(190.5*6\ p. J()6 ; Sen\rt, Compte.'i rendm de I* Acad, des Inscrip- 
i^ons, , p 2,5 ; Vlnis, J, tS’ Proc, A, S, B,, vol. iii, N.S. (1907) ; 
Norman, ilnd., vol. iv (1 908); Boyer, J. Asiatuinc, t. x (1907), 

p. 119. 

riio interpretation is connected with that of the Minor Rock 
Indicts, which see. For description of the pillar, see Annual Rep. 
Arch, S., 19OI-.5, pp. 36, 68. 

VIII. The Tarai Commemorative Inscriptions 

Both ed. and transl. by Buhler, wdth facs. in Ep. Ind., v, 4. 
Hummiudcl iiiser. — Facs. and revised transl. in Asoka, 2 nd ed., 

1909 . iii^i J,R,A,S\, 1897, p. 4; 1908, pp. 471-98, 823 ; Pischel 

in Silznngsh, d, kon, preuss. Akad. d, Wissenschaflen, 1903 ; Ind. 
Ant., xxxiv (lilOa), p^ i. 

IX. Cave Dedications of Asoka and Daiiaratha 

All ed. and transl. by Buhler, with facs. in Ind. Ant., xx (I891), 
p. .361. 



CHAPTER VII 


ASOKA MAUllYA (continued) ; AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Tii*!! edicts arc devoted mainly to the exposition, inculca- Dhammii, 
tion, and enforcement of a sclicmc of practical ethics, or rule 
<jf conduct, which Asoka called Dhnmmn. No English word 
or phrase is exactly equivalent to the Prakrit dhnmma 
(Sanskrit dhanmi), but the expression Law of Piety, or 
simply l^iety, comes tolerably close to the meaning of tlm 
Indian term. The rendering LaAv of Duty nuiy be used if 
preferred. The validity of this Law of Piety or Duty is 
assumed in the edicts, and no attempt is made to found it 
upon any theological <»r mctiiphysical basi'- Theological 
ideas are simply ignored by Asoka, as they Avere by his 
master, Gautama; and the current Hindu philosophy of 
rebirth, inaccurately Ccallcd metempsychosis, is taken for 
granted, and forms the background of the ethical teaching. 

The leading tenet of Asoka’s Buddhism, as of the cognate Sanctity 
Jain system, and some A'arieties of Brahmanical Hinduism, ufe. ’ 
was a passionate, uncompromising belief in the sanctity of 
animal Iffe. The doctrine of the absolute, unconditional 
right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
until the latest moment permitted by nature, is that of the 
edicts; and was base<l upon the belief that all living 
creatures, including men, animals, gods, and demons, form 
links in an endless chain of existence, or leather of 
‘ becoming 

The being that is doav a god in heaven may be reborn in Doctrines 
1! • i. 1 ii* • t • 4. of re-birth 

the course ot aeons as an insect; and the insect, in its turn, ,^(1 

may work up to the rank of a god. This belief, associated Karmn. 

Avith the faith that the mode of rebirth is conditioned by 

‘ The first of the three ‘ cbarac- second, that they are all misery ; 
teristic doctrines of Buddhism’ is and the third, that they are lacking 
that ‘ all the constituents of being in an Ego (Warren, Buddhism m 
are transitory ’ (misra fitt ) ; the Trcmslnttons, p. xiv). 
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the karma, the net ethical result, or balance of good or 
evil of the life of each creature at the moment of its 
termination, lies deep down at the roots of Indian thought, 
and is inseparably bound up with almost every form of 
Indian religion. Sometimes it is combined with theories 
which recogni/e the existence of a personal soul, but it is 
also firmly held by persons who utterly deny all forms of 
the soul theory. 

Coni^ra- It is easy to undcrstiuid that believers in ideas of this 
regard of logically to regard the life of an insect as 

llf entitled tt, no less respect than that of a man. In practice, 

indeed, the sanctity of animal w'as placed above that of 
human lilV; and the absurd spectacle was sometimes wit- 
nessed of a man being put to death for killing an animal, 
or even for (“ating meat. The most pious Buddhist and 
Jain kings had no hesitation about infiicting capital punish- 
ment upon tlicir subjects, and Asoka himself continued to 
sanct:on the death penalty throughout his reign. He was 
content to satisfy his hnmanitiiria.i feelings by a slight 
mitigation of the sanguinary pi'ual code inherited from his 
stern gr.tndfathor in conceding to condemned prisoners three 
days’ grace to prepar»* for death. ^ 

Early In early life Asoka is believed to have been a Brahmanical 

of Asoka specially devoted to Siva, a god whose consort 

delights in bloody sacrifices; and he appears to have had 
no scruple about the shedding of blood. Thousands of living 
creatures used to be slain on the occasion of a banquet 
(samaja) to supply the kitchens of the overgrown royal 
household with curries for a single day. As he became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teaching, this 
wholesale daily slaughter became abominable in his eyes, and 
was stopped ; only three living creatures at the most, namely, 
two peacocks and one deer, being killed each day; and in 
257 B. c. even this limited butchery was put an end to.* 

’ Pillar Edict IV. attention. The late Mr. E. Thomas 

^ Rock Edict 1. Mr. D. R. believed that Asoka was a Jain in 
Bhandarkar’s ionHiicnts in ‘Epi- early life, but without sufficient 
graphic Notes and Questions ’ reason. 

Jio. H. A. S., I!)09 deserve 
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Two years earlier, in 269 b.c., Asoka had aWished the Abolition 
royal hunt, which formed such an important element in tlie 
amusements of his grandfather’s court. ‘ In times past,’ hunt, 
he observes, ‘ their Majesties were wont to go out on pleasure 
tours, during which hunting and otlier similar amusements 
used to be practised.’ But His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
no longer cared for such frivolous outings, and had substi- 
tuted ^or them solemn progresses devoted to inspection of 
the country and people, visits and largess to holy men, and 
preaching and discussion of the Law of Picty.^ 

As time went on Asoka’s passionate devotion to the Code of 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life grew in intensitj' ; ;md, 
in 243 B. c., resulted in the production of a stringent code 
of regulations applicable to all classes of the population 
throughout the empire, without distinction of creed. Many 
kinds of animals were absolutely protected from slaughter in 
any circumstances; and the slaying of animals commonly 
used for food by the flesh-eating popiilation, although not 
totally prohibited, was hedged round by severe restrictions. 

On fifty-six specified days in the year, killing under any 
pretext was categorically forbidden ; and in manj- ways the 
liberty of the subject was very seriously contracted While 
Asoka lived, these regulations were, no doubt, .strictly 
enforced by the special officers appointed for tlic purpose; 
and it is not unlikely that deliberate breach of the more 
important regulations was visited with the capital {)enalty, 
as it was later in the days of Harsha. 

The second cardinal dpctpuig. inculcated and insisted on by Rever- 
Asoka was that of the obligation of reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptore. Conversely, superiors, while receiving 
their due of reverence, were reijuired to treat their inferiors, 


* Rock Edict VIII. The formula, 
‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ 
is a f(ur equivalent of tUedmthpwfa 
pwadati, which words formed an 
oTOial title, and cannot be rendered 
faithfully by etymological analysis. 
The words mean literally, * Dear to 
the gods, of gracious mien.’ 

* t^r Edict V. Compare 

UM 


Chanakya's rules in 
Bk. ii, ch. i^O. A notable difference 
is that Asoka’s Edict docs not give 
rotection to Uie cow or other 
orned cattle, whereas the Artha- 
siigtra prohibits tlieir slaughter un- 
der a penalty of a fine of SO paiitu. 
See also Bk. xiii, ch. S, in Ittd, Ant,, 
1910, p. 164i. 
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Truthful- 

ness. 


Tolera- 

tion. 


Asoka’s 

practice. 


including servants^ slaves, and all living creatures, wjjihjkind- 
ness and consideratiou.^ As a corollary to these obligations, 
men were taught that the spirit which inspires reverence 
on the one side, and kindness on the other, should further 
induce them to behave with courteous decorum to relatives, 
ascetics, and Brahmans, and likewise to practise liberality to 
the same classes, as well as to friends and acquaintances. 

The third primary duty laid upon men was that of -truth- 
fulness. These three guiding principles are most concisely 
formulated in the Second Minor Rock Edict, which may be 
([noted in full : — 

‘^Tluis saith Ilis Majesty: 

“Father and mother must be obeyed; similarly, respect 
for living creatures must be enforced ; truth must be spoken. 
These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which must be 
practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relations. 

Tliis is the ancient standard of piety — this leads to length 
of days, and according to this men must act”.* 

Amon^ secondary <|u^ti^^ a high plac(! was given to ,t%ti 
of showing tohu’ation for and sympathy with the beliefs and 
practic. f of others; and a special edict, No. XII of the 
Pock series', was devoted to the exposition of this topic. 
The subjects of tlie imperial morali.st were solemnly warned 
to abstain from speaking evil of their neighbours’ faith ; 
reiueinbering that all forms of religion alike aim at the 
attainment of self-control and purity of mind, and are thus 
in agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in externals. 

Asoka openly avowed his readiness to act upon these 
latitudinarian principles by doing reverence to men of all 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, by means of donations 
and in other ways. The Cave Inscriptiors . wWch jl^CQvd 
costly gifts bestowed upon the Ajivikas, an indepeij^ent sect 

^ For the law concerning slaves Iv-eV’dryofiya ddsabhavalj)^ but it 
and servants see Arthaidstra^ Bk. was subject to exceptions* When 
iii, chs. 13, U. The general rule Megasthenes averred that sbiyeiy 
was laid down that an Arya could was unknown in India, he may have 
not be in the status of slavery {Na had some such rule in his mind. 
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of self-mortifying ascetics, testify that Asoka, like many 
other ancient kings of India, really adopted the policy of 
universal toleration and concurrent endowment.^ 

But his toleration, although j)crfectly genuine, must be Limita- 
understood with two limitations. In the first place, all 
Indian religions, with which alone Asuku was concerned, had 
much in common, and were all alike merely variant ex- 
pressi«ns of Hindu modes of thought and feeling. There was 
no such gap dividing them as that which yawns between Islam 
and Puranic Brahmanism. In the second place, the royal 
toleration, although perfect as regarding beliefs, did not 
necessarily extend to all overt practices. Sacrifices involving 
the death of a victim, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the correct worship of some of the gods, were categorically 
prohibited, at least at the capital, from an early period in 
the reign ; ^ and were further restricted, in all parts of the 
empire, by the code promulgated later in the Pillar Edicts. 

The conscientious objector was not permitted to allege his 
conscience as a justification for acts disapproved on principle 
by the government. Men might believe what they liketl, but 
must do as they were told. 

While almsgiving was commended, the higher doctrine True 
was taught that ‘ there is no such charit)’^ as the charitable 
gift of the Law of Piety ; no such distribution as the dis- 
tribution of piety The sentiment rec-urs in curiously 
similar language in Cromwell’s earliest extant letter, If(‘ 
wrote from St. Ives ; ‘ Building of hospitals provides for 

men’s bodies; to build material temples is judged a work of 
piety ; but they that procure spiritual food, they that build 
up spiritual temples, they arc the men truly charitable, 
truly pious.’ * 


^ The notion of toleration being 
a royal duty still survives. BUhler 
was 'told in RfijputSna, a rilja 
ought not to be exclusive in the 
point of worship, but favour all the 
various sects among his subjects' 
{hid, Ant,^ vi. 183). This prin- 
ciple has been acted on frequently. 
The ArthoifiUtra goes so far as to 
prescribe that the king who has 


acquired a new territory * should 
follow the people in their faith with 
which they celebrate their national 
religious, and congregational festi- 
vals or amusements ’ (Bk. xiii, ch. 
5, in hid. Ant.,, 1910, p. 164). 

* Rock Edict 1. 

^ Rock Edict XI. 

* Letter dated Jan. 11, 1635, in 
Carlyle’s edition. 
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True cere- 
raonial. 
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Asoka cared little for ritual, and was inclined to look with 
some scorn upon ordinary ceremonies, which, as he observes, 
‘bear little fruit, and are of doubtful efficacy’. Just as true 
charity consists in a man’s efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Law of Piety among his fellow creatures, so true cere- 
monial consists in the fulfilment of that law, which ‘bears 
great fruit ’ ; and includes kind treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, respect for life, and liberality 
to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, with others of the 
same kind, are called ‘the ceremonial of piety.’* 

The preaclier looked to men’s hearts rather than to their 
outward acts, and l)esought his congregation, the inhabitants 
of a vast empire, to cultivate the virtues of ‘compassion, 
liberality, trutli, purity, gentleness, and saintliness.’ He 
hoped that the growth of piety would be promoted by the 
imperial regulations devised for that purpose; but, while 
enforcing those regulations with all the power of an autocrat, 
he relied more \>pon the meditations of individuals, stimu- 
lated by his teaching. ‘ Of these two means,’ he says, ‘ pious 
regulations arc of small account, whereas meditiition is of 
greatf r value.’ 

Notwithstanding his avowal of the comparative powerless- 
ness of regulations, the emperor did not neglect to provide 
official macliinery fur the promulgation of his doctrine, and 
the enforcement of his orders. All the officers of State, 
whom, in modern phraseology, we may call Lieutenant- 
(jovernors. Commissioners, and District Magistrates, were 
commanded to make use of opportunities during their 
periodical tours for convoking assemblies of the lieges, and 
instructing them in the whole duty of man. Certain days 
in the year were particularly set apart for this duty, and 
the officials were directed to perform it in addition to their 
ordinary work.® 

A special agency of Censors was also organii;^ 
purpose of enforcing the regulations concerning the 
of animal life, and the observance of filial piety, in the 

> Rook Edict IX. • Pillar Eihct VII. 

' Rock Edict III ; the Kalinga Edicts. 
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most extended sense. These officers were expressly enjoined 
to concern themselves with all sects, and with every class of 
society, not excluding the royal family} %vhile separate 
officials were charged with the delicate duty of supervising 
female morals.^ In practice, this system must have led to 
much espionage and tyranny; and, if we may judge from 
the proceedings of kings in later ages, who undertook 
a similar task, the punishments inflicted for breach of the 
imperial regulations must have been terribly severe. 

It is recorded by contemporarj' testimony that in the Siniilai- 
seventh century King Ilarslua, who obviously aimed at 
copying closely the institutions of Asoka, did not shrink 
from inflicting capital punishment without hope of pardon 
on any person who dared to infringe his commanfls by slaying 
any living thing, or using flesh as food in any part of bis 
dominions.^ 

In the twelfth century, Kumilrapflla, kimr of Gujarlvt in and of 
Western India, after his conversion to Jainism in A.n. 1159, pjiu. 
took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with 
the most inordinate zeal, and imposed savage penalties upon 
violators of his rules. An unlucky mercliant, who had com- 
mitted the atrocious crime of cnicking a louse, n as brought 
before the special court at Anhil\va.ra and punislicd by the 
conflscation of his whole pro[}erty, the pi'oeee»ls of Avhicl) 
were devoted to the building of a temple. iVnother wretch, 
who had outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing 
in a dish of raw meat, was put to death. I’hc s])ccial court 
constituted by Kumarapfila had functions similar to those of 
Asoka^s Censors, and the working of the hater institution 
sheds much light upon the unrecorded proceedings of the 
earlier one.® 

More model'll parellels to Asoka’s Censors are not lacking. Censors in 
In 1876, when a pious Maharaja was in power in Kashmir, K'whmtr, 
breaches of the commandments of the Hindu scriptures were 

1 Rock Edicts V, XII ; Pillar 1889, p. 39. The whole story of 
Edict VII. KumarapSla's conversion .pp, 139- 

® Beal, i, 21 1. 4-2) is instructive as a coinrnenlary 

® Biihler, UAm' da$ Jj«hm den on the Asoka edicts. 

Jaina Hfinohet HemevdKmdrat Wien, 
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treated by tlie State as offences, and investigated by a special 
court composed of five eminent pundits, belonging to families 
in which the office was hereditary, who determined appra- 
priate penalties.^ 

and in the Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, and possibly 
itcan. ^ date, similar hereditary Brahman officers 

exercised jurisdiction over offenders charged with breaches 
of caste rules in Khandesh, the Ueccan, and some pftrts of 
the Koiikan, and imposed suitable expiations in the shape 
of fine, penance, or excommunication.'^ 

The.^e cases, ancient and modern, arc sufficient to prove 
lliat M’l\en Asoka made an innovation by aj)pointing Censors, 
officers u'lio ‘had never heen appointed in all the long ages 
past’, the new departure was in accordance with Hindu 
notions, and was conse()nently readily imitated in later times 
by rulers of various religions. 

Almoner's 'I'lic practical piety of Asoka Avas e.xhibited in many works 
oi bciunolencc, on which lie (bvells with evident pleasure and 
satisiactlon. His theoiy of true charity did not hinder him 
from bestowing liberal alms. The distribution of the charit- 
able grants made by the soi ereign and mendiers of the royal 
family was .'arefully supervised^ both by the Censors and 
other officials, who seem to have been organized in a Royal 
Almoner’s Dejiartment,^ 

Provision Special attention was devoted to the needs of trav'eller^ 

travellers, 'vho have at all times evoked the sympathy of pious 
Indians. The proi'ision made for wayfarers, including the 
dumb animals, which were never forgotten^ by Asoka, is best 
described in the monarch 's own ivords : ‘ On the roads ’, he 
says, ^ I have had banyan-trees planted to give shade to man 
and beast; I have hud groves of inango-trecs planted; and 
at every half k'oH I have had wells du^; rest-houses have 
been erected ; and numerous watering-places have" been pre- 
pared here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast/ ^ 

^ BUhler, 'Report of a Tour,’ &c., * Rock Edicts V, XII; Pillar 

ill /. Bo. Br, U. A, S. (1876), vol. Edict Vll ; Queen's Edict, 
xii, Extra No., p. 5fl. * Pillar Edict VII ; Rock Edict II. 

Calcutta llcvlm (1851), vol. xv. Dr. Fleet translates adhakosikya as 
p. XXV ; quoted in /Mf/. ‘at distances of eight iJ. R. 

vol. xxxii, ]i. A. S.s lf>0(),p. 4l7). Seean/e, p. 1:15. 
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Distances were oai'efully marked by pillars ci'ected at con- 
venient intervals, ever since Chandragupta’s time. 

The lively sympathy of Asoka with his suffering fellow Relief of 
creatures, human and animal, also found expression in the®**^'*' 
extensive pisbvision of relief for the sick. Arrangements 
for the healing of man and beast were provided not only 
throughout all provinces of the empire, but also in the friendly 
independent kingdoms of Southern India and Hellenistic 
Asia; medicinal herbs and drugs, where\'er lacking, being 
planted, imported, and supplied jts needed.^ 

The animal hospitals, which still exist at Ahmadabad, Animal 
Surat, and many other towns in Western India, may be ' 

regarded as cither survivals or copies of the institutions 
founde<l by the Maury a monarch. The following account of 
the Surat hospital, as it was maintiiined lale in the eighteenth 
century, probably w<>uld have been applicable with little 
change to the prototype at Pataliputra : — 

‘The moat remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of which we have no description more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were 
attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful 
asylum for the infirmities of old age. 

‘ When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise clisabled, 
his owner brought him to the hospital, where he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 
1772, this hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkeys, poultiy, pigeons, and a variety of birtls ; also 
an aged tortoise, W'^hich was known to have been there 
seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, 
for whom suitable food was provided.’® 

These hospitals usually are so admyiistered as to cause, 
perhaps, more suffering than they prevent. 

' Uoe.k Edict 11, who .supported the hospital, are 

* Hamilton, iJeseription of IJiti- divided between tlte Jain and 
donian (1820;, voL i, p. 718, 4to Vaishnava religions, both of which 
ed. ; Crooke, Thmgii Indian, art. vie with Buddhism in an exagger- 
‘ Piairapole ’ (Murray, (1906). The ated regard for tlie sanctity or ani- 
‘ Banyan ’, or mercantile castes, inal life. 
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Foreign Tije active official propaganda carried on by various 
garSk, agencies throughout the empire and protected states did not 

satisfy the zeal of Asoka; who burned with a desire to 
diffuse the blessings of both his ethical system and distinctive 
Buddhist teaching in all the independent kingdoms with 
which he was in touch ; and udth this purpose organized an 
efficient system of foreign missions worked under his personal 
supervision, the results of which are visible to this day.*- His 
conception of the idea of foreign missions on a grand scale 
w'as absolutely original, and produced a well-considered and 
succossrul scheme, carried out with method and thoroughness 
ill conjunction and liarmony with his measures of domestic 
propaganda. 

Extent of Before the year 256 n. c., ■when the Rock Edicts were 
missions. collectively, the royal missionaries^ had been dis- 

patched to all the protected states and tribes on the frontiera 
. of the empire, and in tlie wilder regions ivithin its borders, 
j to itie independent kingdoms of Southern India, to Ceylon, 
r and lo the Hellenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, Cyreue, 
•Macedonia, and Epirus, then governed respectively by 
vAntiochos I’lieos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magus, Antigonos 
Gonatas, and Alexander. The missionary'^ organization thus 
embraced three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
Protected Tho protected states and tribes brought in this way witlun 
t^5c.s. circle of Buddhist influeucejncluded the Kambojas,^ who 

lived among the mountains either of Tibet or of the Hindu 
Kush ; various Himalayan nations ; the Gandhfiras and 
Yavanas of the Kabul valley and regions still farther westj 
the Bhojas, Pulindas, and Pitenikas dwelling among the hills 
of the Vindiiya range and Western Ghats;® and the Andhra 
kingdom between the Krishna and Godavari rivers. 

' Nepalese tradition applies the * Pitenikas, riicertaia; Bhojas, 
name Karnhvja-de^'n to Tibet probably in Beritr (llicbpur, see 
(I'ouelicr, Icmiograjihie I'mddhique, Collins on £>asakumdraeharita, and 
p. 134). But modern research indi- B(mb. Oaz, (1896), vol. i, pt. ii, p. 
cates that the K&mbdjas .spoke an 37) ; Pulindas, among the Vindhya 
Iranian tongue, and probablyshould hills near the NammS (ibid., p. 
be located in the Hindu Kush moun- 138). But the term Pulinda was 
tains (Grierson, ./. R. A. S., 1911, used vaguely, and sometimes meuit 
p. 80'^). Himalayan tribes {/.RA.S,, 1908, 

p. 315). 
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The Dravidian peoples of the extreme south, below the Southern 
fourteenth degree of latitude, being protected by their * ' 

remoteness, had escaped annexation to the northern empire. 

In Asoka^s time their territories formed four Uidepeiule^t 
kingdoms^ the Cliola, Pandya, Keralaputra, and Satiyapiitra. 

The capital of the Chola kingdom probably was Uraiyur, or 
Old Trichinopoly, and that of the Pandya realm doubtless 
was Korkai in the Tinnevelly District. The Keralaputra 
state comprised the Malabar coast south of the Tuluva 
country, and probably also the inland districts usually assigned 
to the Chera kingdom. The name Chera is a variant form of 
Kerala. The Satiyapiitra country may be identified with 
the small region where the Tulu language is spoken, of which 
Mangalore is the centre.^ With all these kingdoms Aspka 
was on such friendly terms that he was at liberty to send his 
missionaries to preach to the people, and even to found 
monasteries in several places. One such institution was 
established by his younger brother Mahendra in the Tanjore 
District, probably then included in the Chola kingdom, where 
its ruins were still visible nine hundred years later,'^ 

An ancient Chinese writer assures us that ^according to Princes as 
the laws of India, when a king dies, he is succeeded by his 
eldest son {Kamdraraja ) ; the other sons leave the family 
and enter a religious life, and they are no longer allowed 
to reside in their native kingdom.^ ^ This compulsory with- 
drawal from secular affairs did not necessaril)" imply the 
disappearance of the younger brother into obscurity. The 


^ An observation of Mr. A. G. 
Swamin seems to give a due to the 
name Satiyaputra. He states that 
one division of Tamil Brahmans 
known as ‘ Bf^ihaUcharana^^ or the 
* Great Immigration \ is siilidivided 
into Maghauudu and Molagu sec- 
tions, the Maglianadu being again 
subdivided into Kandra-mmdkkam^ 
Mamgudi^ and Saihiamariaalam, 
&c., all villages along the Western 
GhSts. The immigrants, he thinks, 
naturally would have clung to the 
highlands and p^pled the skirts of 
the present province of Mysore, the 
districts of Malabar, Ckiimbatore, 


and Madura, and spread out to- 
wards tlie west coast Brahman 
Immigration into Southern India 
ItuL Ant,, 1912, p. 231). I think 
that I he Satiyapiitra of Asoka may 
be the same as the Sathiamangalam. 
I cannot agree with Prof. Bhandar- 
kar that the Satiyapiitra kingdom 
should be placed in the Ghats near 
Poona. It was dearly aTamil realm, 
and I believe my identification to be 
correct. 

* Beal, lUcords, ii, 231; Watters, 
ii, 228. 

® Ma-twan-lin, cited in Ind, Ant,, 
ix, 22. 
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church in India, especially Buddhist India, as in Roman 
Catholic Europe, offered a career to younger sons, and the 
able ecclesiastic sometimes attained higher fame than his 
royal relative. Mahendra^s assumption of the yellow robe, 
in accordance with the rule above stated, was, in the first 
instance, probably due to political necessity rather than to 
free choice ; but, whatever motive may have led him to adopt 
the monastic life, he became a devout and zealous monk and 
a most successful missionary. 

When Asoka determined to extend his propaganda to 
’ (k^ylon, he selected as head of the missiop his monk brother^ 
who presiiniably \vas already settled at his monastery in 
Southern India, and thence crossed over to Ceylon Avith his 
four colleagues. The teaching of the preachers, backed as 
it A\'aa by the infiucnce of a monarch so powerful as Asoka, 
A.\is speedily accepted by King Tissa (Devanampiya Tissa) of 
(’eylon Avith the members of his court, and the ucav religion 
softn trained a hold on the affection- of the people at large.^ 
Mahendra spent the rest of his life in Ceylon, and dcAotod 
himself to the establishment and organi/ation of the Buddhist 
churcii th(! island, Avhere he is revered as a saint. 11 is 
ashes are sa’d to rest under a gretit cupola or stupa, called 
Ambustfila, at Mihinttile, one of the mo.st remarkable among 
the nK.ny notable Buddhist mominients which arc the glory 
of Ceylon.'^ 

Sinhalese Mahiivamsa chronicle, dsiting from the beginning of 

® the sixth century tifter Christ, Avhich gives a list of Asoka’s 
missionaries and the countries to w’hich they Avere deputed, 
makes no mention of the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of 
Southern India. This reticence may be plausibly explained 
by the fierce hostility between the Sinhalese and the Tamils 
of the mainland, Avhich lasted for centuries. If Mahendra 

' Don M. <le Zilra Wickre- Mahendra Ls said to have died 
inasinj^he assigns the reign of in the eighth year of king Utiiya, 
Uevanaiiipiya Tissa to the period younger brother and successor ot 
‘253-213 B. c., and dates his sue- Tissa. Half of his relics were en- 
cessor Uttiya ‘*13-203 u. c. {Ep. shrined near the TliupSrama, where 

ZtyL, yol. i, p. hi,. Dates in the the funeral took place, and half at 
early history oi’ Ceylon arc only Mihintalf , where he died, 
approxinialc. 
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liad migrated from his monastery near Tanjore to the island, 
the fact would have been most distasteful to the monks of 
the Great Vihara, w'ho would have been unwilling to feel 
indebted to a resident among the hated Tamils for instruction 
in the rudiments of the faith, and would have preferred that 
people should believe their religion to have come direct from 
the Holy Land of lluddhism. Some such moti^'e seems to 
have (friginated the Sinhalese form of the legend of Mahendra, 
who is repi'cscntcd as an illegitimate son of Asoka, and is 
said to have been followed by a sister named Saiighamitril 
(‘ Friend of the Order ’), U'ho did for the nuns of Ceylon all 
that her brother did for the monks. This legend, which is 
overlaid by many marvellous inventions, must be to a large 
extent fictitious.^ The presumably true version, representing 
Mahendra as the younger brother of Asoka, u as well remem- 
bered at the imperial capital Pataliputra, wlierc Fa-hien, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, u'as shown the hermitage 
of Asoka’s saintly brother ; and it was still the only vemion 
known to HiucJi Tsang in the seventh centurj'. Even when 
the latter ijilgrim took down the Sinlialese legends from tln‘ 
lips of the island monks whom he met at Kanchi, lie applieil 
the stories to the brother, not to the son, of Asoka.*'* 

The Mahavamsa seems to err also in attributing to Asoka Alleged 
the dispatch of missionaries to Pegu {Sorauitblifoiii). No 
such mission is mentioned in the inscriptions, and it is very 
improbable that Asoka had any dealings with the countries 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal. His f.-icc' was turned 
westw’ards tmvards the Hellenistic kingdoms. The Ceylon 
form of Buddhism appears ti> have been iiiirodueed into 
Burma and Pegu at a very much later date; and there is 
reason to believe that the earliest Burmese Buddhism was of 


* J used to reject absolutely the 
story of SanghamitrH, but am now 
disposed to admit her real existence. 
If Mahendra was the brother of 
Asoka, she probably M'as the sister, 
not the daughter of the latter. 
According to the MahSvarii^a her 
death occurred in the ninth year of 
Ihc reign of king UtlK a. ' A ruined 


»lfqM £N£. of the Thup.araina is 
believed to h.ave once contained her 
ashes eh. M, trails!. 

Geiger, and Wijesinha; Smither, 
j4rchit. li^mainx, AnunUUuvpura, 
p. 9, PI. III'.. 

* Beal, Ueeordsn, 2t6; Watters, 
ii, -m 
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the Tantric Mahayana type, imported direct from Northern 
India many centuries after Asoka’s time.^ 

Miwions Unfortunately no definite record has been preserved of 
lenisUc tlie fortunes of the Buddhist missions in the Hellenistic 
kinfi^doms. kingdoms of Asia, Africa, and Europe; nor are the names of 
the missionaries known. The influence of Buddhist doctrine 
on the heretical Gnostic sects appears to be undoubted ; and 
many writers have suspettted that more orthodox forms of 
Christian teaching owe some debt to the lessons of Gautama ; 
but the subject is too obscure for discussion in these pages.® 
Buddhism Jt ig^ however, certain that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
a world anil well-planned measures of evangelization^ succeeded in 
religion, (i-ansforming the doctrine of a local Indian sect into one of 
the great religions of the world. The personal ministry 
of Gautama Buddha was confined to a comparatively small 
area, comprising about four degrees of latitude and as many 
of Icngitude, between Gayii, Allahabad, and the Himalaya. 
Within those limits ho was born, lived, and died. When 
he died, about 187 u.c., Buddhism was merely a sect of 
Hinduism, unknown beyond very' restricted limits, and with 
no bctVi :• apparent chance of survival than that enjoyed by 
many othi r ••(/nknunorary sects now long-forgotten. 

The elTeiiive organization of the monastic system by the 
Buddhists probably was the means of keeping their system 
alive and in possession of considerable influence in the 
Gangetic valley for the two centuries and a quarter which 
elajrsed between the death of Gautama and the conversion 
of Asoka. Mis imperial patronage, gradually increasing as 
his faith grew in intensity, made the fortune of Buddhism, 
and raised it to the position which enables it still to dispute 
with Christianity the first place among the religions of the 
w'orld, so far as the numbers of believers is concerned. 

The work A.soka did not attempt to destroy either Brahmauical 
of Asoka. Qr Jainism; but his prohibition of bloody sacri- 

fices, the preference which he openly avowed for Buddhism^ 

^ Temple, 'Notes on Antiquities ^ See Edmunds, Buddhist and 

in Ramahriadesa ' (Jnd. AnL, vol. Christian OospelSt 4th ed,, Phiia- 
xxii ^1893,, p. 3o9^ : and my article delphia. 

■jbid., 190, p. 180 . 
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and his active propaganda^ undoubtedly brought his favourite 
doctrine to the front, and established it as the dominant 
religion in both India and Ceylon. It still retains that 
position in the southern island, although it has vanished 
almost completely from the land of its birth, and has failed 
to retain its grasp upon man}' of its distant conquests. 

Still, notwithstanding many failures, fluctuations, develop- 
ments, and corruptions, Buddhism now commands, and will 
command for countless centuries to come, the devotion of 
hundreds of millions of men. This gi*eat result is the work 

of Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all time with'. 

* 1 

that small body of men who may be said to have changed the ' 
faith of the world. 

The obvious comparison of Asoka with Constantine, u hich Compari- 
has become a commonplace, is, like most historical parallels, Constan- 
far from exact. Christianity, when the emperor adopted it 
as the stsite creed, w'as iJready a power throughout the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine’s adherence was an act of 
submission to an irresistible force rather than one of patron- 
age to an obscure sect. Buddhism, on the contrary, when 
Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was hut one of 
many sects struggling for existence and survival, and without 
any pretension to dictate imperial policy. His personal 
action, seemingly prompted and directed by his teacher 
Upagupta, was the direct cause of the spread of the doctrine 
beyond the limits of India ; and, if a Christian parallel must 
he sought, his work is comparable with that of Saint Paul, 
rather than with that of Constantine. 

Upagupta, to whom the conversion of Asoka is ascribed, Upagupta. 
is said to have been the son of GupUi, a perfumer, and to 
have been born at either Benares or Mathura.. Pi’obably In; 
was a native of the latter city, where the monastery built 
by him still existed in the seventh century. Tradition also 
associated his name with Sind, in which country he is said to 
have made frequent missionaiy journeys.^ 

1 Beal, Records, i, 182 ; ii, 88, 32. The identity of Tissa, son of 

373; Watters, Index, 8.V., Upa- Moggali, the hero of the C^lon 
gupta ; Growse, Mathurd, 3rd ed., tales, with the real personage Upar 
p. 143; Cunningham. Siforis, xx, gupta has been demonstrated ny 
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Asoku s 
energy, 


and in- 
dustry. 


Character 
of Asoka. 


The vigorous and effective action taken by Asoka to 
propagate his creed and system of morals is conclusive proof 
of his absolute honesty of purpose, and justihes the modern 
reader in giving full credence to the devout professions 
made by him in the edicts. *Work I must^, he observed, 
‘ for tlie public benefit * ; and work he did. The world still 
enjoys the fruit of his labours ; and his words, long lost, but 
now restored to utterance, ring with the sound of sincerity 
and truth. 

Asoka was a hard-working king, as unwearied in business 
as Philip II of Spain, ready to receive reports * at any hour 
and any place and )’ct dissatisfied with the outcome of his 
industry. ‘I am never % he laments, 'fully satisfied with my 
exertions and dispatch of business.’ Probably he worked 
too hard, and would have effected still more if he had done 
less. Ilis ideal of duty was high, and, like the Stoic philo- 
sopJ.er, he was bound to obey the law of his nature, and to 
toil on, be the result success or failure. 

The character of Asoka must be deduced from his words. 
The style is of the man, and 1 firinlj' believe that the edicts 
express 1 is thoughts in his own words. They arc written in 
a style far too pe'’uliar and distinctive to be the work of 
;• Secretary of State, and are alive with personal feeling. 
No secretary would have dared to put in his master^s mouth 
the passionate expressions of remorse for the misery caused 
by the Kalinga war, leading np to the resolve to eschew 
aggressive >varfare for the rest of his life, and the declaration 
that 'although a man do him an injury, Ilis Majesty holds 
that it must bt; patiently borne, as far Jis it possibly can l>e 
borne 

The edicts reveal Asoka us a man who sought to combine 
the piety of the monk with the wisdom of the king, and to 
make India the kingdom of righteousness as he conceived it, 
a theocracy without a God ; in which the government should 
act the part of Providence, and guide the people in the 

Lt.-Col. Waddel] J.J.S.B,, 1897, puta of the Siifichi relic caskets 
part i, p. 76 j Proc. A. 8. B., 1899, {Bhiha Topet, pp. 115, 120). 
p. 70;. There is no sufficient reason ^ Rock Edict XlII. 
to identily Tissa with the Mogali- 
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right way. Every man, he maintained, must work out his 
own salvation, and eat the fruit of his deeds. ‘The fruit 
of exertion is not to he obtained by the great man only; 
because even the small man by exertion can win for himself 
much heavenly bliss; and for this purpose was given the 
precept — “Let small and great exert themselves'*.^* The 
government could only point out the road, which each man 
must travel for himself. 

Reverence, compassion, truthfulness, and sympathy were 
the virtues which he inculcated; irreverence, cruelty, false- 
hood, and intolerance were the vices which he condemned. 

The preacher was no mere sermon- writer. He was a man 
of affairs, versed in the arts of peace and war, the capable 
ruler of an immense empire, a great man, and a great king. 

Asoka, like all Oriental monarchs, was a polygamist, and Asoka’s 
had at least two consorts, who ranked as queens. The name 
of the second of these ladies, KaruvakT, is j)rescrved in a 
brief edict signifying the royal pleasure that her charitable 
donations should be regarded by all officials concerned as 
her act and deed, redounding to her accumulation of merit. 

She is described as the mother of 'Tivara, wdio may be con- 
sidered as a favourite child of the aged emperor at the time 
the edict was issued, late in bis reign. 

Tradition avers that his faithful chief queen for many I.cgendof 
years was named Asandlumitril, and that when she died, and 
Asoka was old, he married a dissolute young woman named 
Tishyarakshita ; concerning whom and her slep-son Kumila, 
the old folk-lore tale, known to the Greeks as that of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, is related with much imaginative 
embellishment. But folk-lore is not history, and the pathetic 
story of the blinded Kunala nnist not be read or criticized as 
matter-of-fact narrative. The legend appears in diverse forms 
with various names. * 

Another son of Asoka, named Jalauka, Avho plays a large Legend of 
part in Kashmir tradition, although rather a shadowy per- 
sonage, has more appearance of reality than Kunala. He 
was reputed to have been an active and vigorous king of 
* Minor Rock Edict I (RupnaUi). 
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Kashmir^ who expelled certain intrusive foreigners, and 
conquered the plains as far as Kanauj. He was hostile to 
Buddhism and devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Divine Mothers, in whose honour he and his queen, ls§>na- 
devi, erected many temples at places which can be identified. 
The story of Jalauka, notwithstanding the topographical 
details, is essentially legendary, and no independent corro- 
boration of the Kashmir tradition has been discovered.*^ 

Da^rn- Tivara, the son mentioned in the Queen’s E<lict, is not 

tha . 

heard of again, and may have predeceased his father. 
Dasaratlia, a grandson of Asoka, certainly was a reality, 
being known from brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls 
of cave-dwellings at tlie Nsigarjuni Hills, which he bestow’ed 
upon the Ajivik{i.s, as his grandfather had done in the neigh- 
bouring Barabar Hills. The script, language, and style of 
Dasaratha’s records prove that his date was very close to 
that of Asok.t, whom probably he directly succeeded, at least 
in the eastern provinces. Assumin,; this to be the fact, the 
accession of Dasaratha may be dated in 232 u. c. His reign 
appears to have been short, and is allotted (under other 
names) -ight years in two of the Purtinas. 

Samprati ; The existence and succes.sioii of Samprati, another grandson 

tradition^ of Asoka, although not verified by epigraphic record, are 
vouched for by a considerable body of tradition. The 
Buddhist prose romance, named Asokavaddna (being part of 
the Divydvaddna), tells a long story of Asoka’s senile devo- 
tion to the church and consequent waste of the resources of 
the empire, which went so far that the ministers were com- 
pelled to remove him from power, and place Samprati, son of 
the blinded Kuntila, on the throne. We are not told what 
became of Asoka. According to this tale, the successors of 
Samprati were Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman, and 
Pushyamitra, the last being described as of Maurya descent.^ 

* Stein, transl. Itajatarangini, An inscription, dated 1686 v.e. « 

Bk. i, w. 108-59. One of the con- a.d. 1699, on a Jain temple at 
hised Tibetan traditions assigns Nfidlai in the Jodhpur State, RSj- 
eleven sons to A suka (Schiefiier, putSna, records the traditional 
Tiiranuth, p. 48). uef that the original edifice bad 

* Burnouf, Inlrod., 9nd ed., been built by Samprati (Prtw. 

p. 384 ; Schiefher, Taranilth,\f, 987. A. 8. W,I„ 1909-10, p. 41). 
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The Jain literary tradition of Western India^ which also Jain 
recognizes Sainprati as the immediate successor of Asokn^ ra 1 1 > s. 
eulogizes him as an eminent patron of Jainism, who founded 
Jain monasteries even in non-Aryan countries. Almost all 
ancient Jain temples or monuments of unknown origin are 
ascribed by the popular voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, 
regarded as a Jain Asoka. One author describes him .as 
being the sovereign of all India (‘lord of Bharata with its 
three continents’), holding court at Pataliputra ; but other 
traditions place the seat of his government at Ujjain. It is 
obviously impossible to reconcile all these discrepant tradi- 
tions, or to feel assured that a kernel of fact can be extracted 
from the husk of legend. The concurrence of Buddhist with 
Jain tradition may he accepted as good, if not (v)nclusive, 
evidence that Samprati had a real existence in the llesh, 
although nothing certain is known about him. Perhaps the 
empire was divided immediately after Asoka’s «leath, between 
his grandsons, Dasaratha taking tlu- eastern, and Samprati 
the western provinces, l)ut then^ is no cletir e\ idence to support 
this hypothesis.^ 

The legends of Khotan assert a connexion between that Khotaii 
kingdom and Asoka in more ways than one. According to 
one version of the story he banished certain nobles of Taxila 
to the north of the Himalaya as a punishment for their com- 
plicity in the wrongful blinding of his son KunrUa. These 
exiles elected one of their number to be king, who reigned in 
Khotan until he w'as defeated by a rival prince I'xilcd from 
China. Another version of the tale asserts that the earliest 
ancestor of the royal family of Khotiui was the prince Kunala, 

Asoka’s son, who was himself exiled from Taxila. These 
stories seem to be merely mythological explanatif)ns of the fact 
that the ancient civilization of Khotan was derived from both 

flt 

India and China. It is not likely that Asoka’s political juris- 
diction should have extended into the basin of the Tririni.- 

1 The Jain traditions \ParUishki- p. L). The lists of the successors of 
parvan^ ed, Jacobi ; dec.; are sum- Asoka, as given in the Panlnm^ arc 
marized conveniently by Bhagwan hopelessly confused and discrepant. 

Lai ludraji and Mr. Jackson in The stories, which will be found 
Bomb. Gaz,y vol. I, part i in the Life and Travels of Hiuen 
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Dedinc 
and fall 
of the 
Maurya 
dynasty. 


The whole duration of the Maurya dynasty^ according to 
Purfinic authority, was 137 years, and if this j)eriod be 
accepted and reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta 
in 322 B.C., the dynasty must have come to an end iti 
185 H.C., which date certainly is approximately correct, 
lour princes wdio, according to the Puranic lists, succeeded 
Asoka^s grandsons, and each reigned for a few years, are 
mere names ^ ; and, if the real existence of Samprati and his 
successors be assumed, they are equally shadowy personages. 
The only certainty is that the great empire founded by 
CJhandragupta, and gloriously maintained by his son and 
grandson, did not long survive the latter. The fall of the 
Maurya authority probably was due in largo measure to 
a reaction promoted by the Brahmans, whose privileged 
position must have been seriously affected by the extreme 
lavoiu* which Asoka showed to the Buddhist monks. The 
1 ) 1*0 iibition of bloody sacrifices and the irritating proceedings 
of tho Censors must have produced much unrecorded discon- 
tent, and we may 1 airly assume that when the strong hand of 
the old emperor dropped the .scej)tre, Brahman influence re- 
asserted' itself and produced a revolt, against the inquisitorial 
t 'ranny of .vsoke^s system.'' The descendants of Asoka 
wliose names are recorded in the Pnranas probably retained 
possession of only Magadha and the neighbouring home 
pro\inces. In or about 212 b.c. one of those descendants 
was forced to bow before the superior power of KharaA'ela the 
‘iggiv'Sfcjive Jain king of Kalinga, which had 'thrown off the 
Mamya yoke.**^ The Andhra protected slate, between the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers, was among the earliest defec- 
tions, and rapidly grew into a powerful kingdom, stretching 
right across India, as will be narrated in the next chapter. 


Tsang, in liockhill's Li fa of Buddha 
jind Sarat Chandra Dos’.s articles on 
Tibetan history, are summarized 
and examined by 8tein, in Anctenf 
Khot(m^ pp. 

^ The names vary. The existence 
of one of them, namely ^li[$Lika, 
is confirmed by the astronomical 
work, the Oanjl Samhitd^ which 
alludes to him in the well-known 


historical passage, quoted In App. I, 

Sec remarks of Maha. H. P. 
Sastri in J. iV Proc, A, S. I/., 1910, 
. SJ59. He compares the case of 
ing Pglaka of U,|jain in the ancient 
drama, ttie ‘ Toy-cart \ 

^ Udayagiri inscription (Liiders, 
Bp. Ind., X, App. p. 160}. 
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The last king of tlic imperial Maiirya Hue, a weak prince 
named Brihadratlia^ was treacherously assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, Pushyamitr;^. 

Descendants of the great Asoka continued as unrecorded I^ofal 
local subordinate Rajas in Magadha for many centuries; the 
last of them, and the only one whose name has been preservetl, 
being Pxirna-varman, who was nearly contemporary with tin; 
Chinet)e pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century.' 

Petty Maurya dynasties, apparently connected in some 
unknown way witli the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, and some other 
parts of Western India, during the sixth, sevejith, and eight li 
centuries, and are frequently mentioned in inscriptions.® 

* Beal, Itecords, ii, 118, I7t; rese Dis»riclj},’ 2ncl vd.,m Bombay 
Watters, ii, 11.5. Oatelleer, vol. i, imrt ii ■ I.SlMi , pp. 

" Fleet, ‘ Dynasties of the Kana- -is-i— t. 
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ASOKA MAURYA 


TIIK MAURYA DYNASTY 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(NearJy exact dates.) 


Yfah 11. c. 


Kvkxt. 


or . Chaiidragupta Maiirya in his youth met Alexander the 
Great. 

Sept, or Ot*t , Alexander quitted India. 


Feb., 3>1 . 


June, 


3>1 . . 

315 . 

31:^ . . . 

Oct. I, 

306 . . 

305 or 30 1 
30? . . . 

3 )3-30J . 

302 . , . 

301 . . . 

298 , 

2m . . 

285 . . . 

2S() . 

■27H or 277 

272 . . . 

273 .. . 

269 .. . 

264 .. . 
261 . . . 

259 . . . 

258 . . . 

257 . , . 


Alexander, while in Karmania. received news of the 
murder of his ^atrap Philippos, in India ; and placed 
Kudemos and Anibhi, king of Taxila, in charge of the 
Indian provinces. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

Revolt of Panjab under Chandragupta Maurya, and 
destruction of Nanda dynasty of Miigadha ; accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya as emperor of India. 

Second partition of Alexander's empire at Triparadeisos. 

Seleukos Nika tor comp^lU :i by Antigonos to retire to 

Recovery of Babylon by Seleukos. 

Establisiinient of Seleukidan era. 

Assumption by Seleukos of title of king. 

Invasion of India hy Seleukos. 

1 ' 3feat of Seleukos by Chandragupta ; treaty of peace ; 
cession of a large part of Ariana by Seleukos. 

March of Seleukos against Aniigonos. 

Me;^asthenes ambassador of Seleukos at Pataiiputra. 

Defeat and death of Antigonos at Ipsos in Phrygia. 

Accession of Bindusara Amitraghata as emperor of India. 

Deiniachos ambassador of Seleukos at Pataiiputra. 

Ptolemy PhiladeJphos, king of Egypt, acc. 

Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria, a. ; Antiochos Soter, his 
son, acc. 


Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia, grandson of 
Antiochos I, acc. 

.\lexaiider, king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus, and opponent 
I of Antigonos Gonatas, acc. 

I Accession of Asoka-vardhana as emperor of India, 
j Coronation {abhisheka; of Asoka. 

' Outbrctak of First Punic War. 


! ConquesUof Kalinga by Asoka ; Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syr^'i, son of Antiochos Soter, acc. 

Asoka abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted to 
I works of piety, and dispatched missionaries. 

, Magas, king of Cyrene, half-brother of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, died ; (?) Alexander, king of EpiruS) died. 

Minor Rock Edict I and Rock l^icts ill and IV of 
I Asoka, who instituted quinquennial official projnresses 
for propagation of Law of Piety {dharma\ anodeoicated 
! (*ave-dwellings at Barabar for the use of the Ajlvikas. 
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Yeah b. c. 


Kvests. 


956 .. . 

955 . . . 


?951 . . 

95U ... . 

2U) . . . 


2U . . 

917 or 916 


. . 


2V2 . . 


il i or 939 
911 . . 


? 9i4)-939 
232 . . 


?991 . 

?916 . 

? 906 . 

? 199 . 

?191 . 

185 . . 


• Publication of complete series of Fourteen Rr>ek Kdi(!ts, 

and of the Kalinga Borderers’ Kdict by Asoka, who 
appointed Censors of the Law ol* Piety {dharmamaha- 
nultruhX 

. Asoka enlarged for the second time the of Konaka- 
mana Buddha near Kapilavastu. 

Publication by Asoka of the Kalinga Provincials’ Edict. 

Dedication by Asoka of a third cave-dwelling at Bariibar 
for the use of the Ajivikas. 

. Pilgrimage of Asoka to Buddhist holy places : erection of 
pillars at Lumbini Garden and near a .v//Vpa of KomV 
Kfimana ; (?) his visit to Nepal, and foundation of Lalita 
Patan ; his daughter Charumali becomes a nun. 

Declaration of independence by Bactria and Parlhia. 

. Ptolemy Pluladelphos, king of Egypt, died. 

. Antiochos Theos, king of Syria, grandson of Seleukos 
Nikator, died. 

. Composition by Asoka of Pillar Kdict VI, confirming the 
Rock Kdu'ts. 

Publication by Asoka of complete series of Seven Pillar 
Edicts. 

Antigonos Gonala, king of Ma4*edt)nia, died. 

Close of First Punic War; rise* the kingdom of 
Pergamuiii. 

Minor Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

. Asoka died; Dasaratha Kusrda, I P.) acc., and 
dedicated Nagarjiini <*ave.s to live Ajivikas ; break-up 
of Maurya empire boKau. 

. Sangata Maurya, king (Bandhuprilita, Vayn P.>. 

. Salisfika Maurya, king (Iiidraprilila, VaipiP.); ? defeated 
by Kharavela of C)rissa. 

- Soma^rman Maurya, king(Da'-’avarman, or Devavarinaji, 

, Pdyu P,), 

. j Satadhanwan Maurya, king vSatudhanus, Eoy/f/ 

. j Brihadrathu Manrya, king (^BrihadaKva, Vdya P.). 

• ' Pushyamitra Auriga, acc., having slain Brihadralha ; 

' final destruction of Maurya Empire.^ 


^ 'J'hc names of the successors of 
Asoka are taken Jroni the Vishnu 
Purdiia, omitting SuyaiSas, for the 
reasons given in the text. Other 
names are j^iven in Jain books and 
the Buddhist yhakdraddua. 'Hu* 
VdyUf which is one of the oldest 
of 'the Purfinas, gives only nine 
names for the dynasty, as in 
brackets, and also states the dura- 
tion of each reign. The approxi- 
mate dates given are assigned ac*~ 
cordingly, on the assumption that 
the reign of Asoka lasted for 
alx>ut forty or forty-one years. 
Its duration, according to the Vdyn 


Ptird/j(t, was thirty six, and, 
<*ording to the Mahdramsa, thirty- 
seven years, both of which periods 
probably should be reckoned from 
tivc coronation. The Puranas a- 
gree in assigning 137 years to the 
Maurya dynasty, but the total of 
the lengths of reigns, according to 
the VdyM Pnrdmu is only 133. The 
difference of four years may be 
accounted for by the interval be- 
tween the acccs.sion and the corona- 
tion of Asoka. E’or further details 
see Pargiter, Py nasties of th^JCail 
The \n riant readings are 
numerous. 
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r. IH.-, II. c. 

ITsiirpn- 
liofi of 
Piishya- 
initra 

Kxtciit of 

Suiiga 

dominions. 


THE SCNGA^KANV A, AND Andhra dynasties, 

185 II. c. TO A.u. r. 225. 


Thk Si ng v Dyn asty. 


l^rsjiYAMiTUA, the coniinaiuler-in-chief, having slain his 
luaslcr Briliadratha Maiirya, usurped the vacant throne^ and 
established hiinsdf as sovereign of the now contracted 
Maurja dominions;^ thus founding a dynasty known to 
history as that of the Sungas/- 

The capital presumably continued to he^ as of old, Piitali- 
puira, and jirobahly all the central or home provinces of the 
ein| rc rt'cogni/(‘d the usurper’s authority, udneh perhaps 
CNteu'^cd to the south as far us the "^^arinada river,*' and may 


be assumed to have embraced 
basin, corresponding with the 

’ 'the Piiraoic account of Pusliya- 
mi^ra’s usurpnliou la ecu firmed by 
HiinM (seventh century' , who evi- 
dently had access to documents 
now loM. Ills text is: yVaZ/y/u/ 
thn'hafrihi rhn haludar^minvyapa- 
ihsa-^hir'i! <eHhft-ifawyah sttnnni 
anAnfo Mauryam iJrihadrafkam 
pinesha Pushpamifrah siAminath 
wnic'li may be translated : ‘ Ami 
reviewing the whole army, under 
the j)retext of showing him bis 
fonw-s, the b.ase-born awov/u - gen- 
eral Piish}>amitra crushed his mas- 
ter, llrihadratha the Maurya, who 
was weak in keepinghis coronation 
oath (prafi/i'tfO, The rendering 
combines the >fersions of Cowell 
and Thomas (J/drm 'aniM^ transl. 
p. Iiri,, of lluhler Und. Anf.^ ii, 
‘Mi:i , and of Jayasvlil. The best 
text of the Puranas (Pargiter, 
pp. Ill , 7o; states simply that ‘ Push- 
yamitra, the comniander-in-chief, 
will uproot Brihadratha and will 
rule tlie kingdom as king 36 years.’ 

® Manuscripts usually read Push- 
painitra, but Pushyamitra is the 


the territories in the Gangotic 
modern Biliar, Tirluil, and the 

correct form ' Biililer, 7//^/. //j*y.,ii, 
:k)i . The dynastic name }5ungH 
is attested by the Puranas, Biina 
fp. and the Barhut iBharhut) 
inscription beginning with Smfamuh 
rajfi, ‘ during tlie reign of the 
.^iingas ’ {Ai'rh, S, W, /. v, 73 ; Jnd, 
Avt.^ xiv, with f^ACSiiuiic;. 

^ ‘ The Queen [of Agnioiitra, 
son of Pushyamitra] has a brother 
of inferior caste, Virasena byname ; 
he has Ixjen placed by the king in 
’Command <)f a frontier fortress on 
the banks of tiie Mandakinl ’ 
•Tntrod. to Mnlayiknynimi(nt), 
Mr, Tawn^ (transit p.' 6) notes 
that * the Mandakin! here probably 
means the Narmada (Nerbudda). 
One of the Bombay manuscripts 
repxis the Prftkrit equivalent of 
Narmada But Mr. Pargiter 
knows only two rivers named 
Mand&kini, namely, one in the 
Banda District of BundelkhapdT 
and the other, a southern tributary 
of the Godavari 1894, 

1>. 260). 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It is unlikely that 
either the later Maurj’as or the Sungas exercised any juris- 
diction in the Panjah. Wilson’s belief that the arms of 
Pushyainitra reached the Indus was due to a misunder- 
standing.^ 

During the latter years of Jiis reign, the usurper was <?• 
threatened by serious danger. Menander, a relative of the iavksinii 
Bactrian monarch Eukratides, and king of Kilbul and the 
Panjab, having formed the design of emulating the exploits Menander, 
of Alexander, advanced with a formidabk' force into the 
interior of India. He annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula 
of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and some other territories on the 
western const; oc<‘upied Matimra on the Jumna; besieged 
Madhyamika (now Nagari near ChitOr) in Rajputana ; 
invested Saketam in Southern Oudli ; and tlireatened Patali- 
putra, the capital. 

The invasion was repelled after a severe s\ i uggle, and the 
Greek king was obliged to retire to his own country, but he 
may have retained his con(|uests in W'estern India for a few 
• years longer.*^ 

Thus ended the second and last attempt by a European India and 
general to conquer India by land. .Vll subsequent invaders 
from the W’csteni continent have come in sliips, trusting to 
their command of the sea, and using it as their base. From 
the repulse of Menander in or about 15‘3 «. c. until the l)om- 
bardincnt of Calicut by Vasco da Gama in ,\.n. Io02 India 
enjoyed immunity from attack under European leadership : 
and so long as the power in occupation of tJic country retsiins 
command of the sea, no attack nuide from the land side in 
the footsteps of the ancient invaders can have any prospt'< t 
of permanent success. 

During the progress of the war u’itli, Menander, tlie out- Agiiimi- 
lying southern provinces extending to the Narmada, river 
were administered by the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, as viceroy, Vfdurbiia. 
Avho had his capital at Vidisa, the inodeni Bhilsa on the 

^ See Appendbe I at end of this, 
chapter, * The Invasion of Menan- 
der, and the Date of Pataftjali.’ 


* Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, 
ii, .153 ; Cunningham, .Vim. Okron., 
18T0, p. 22T. 



dhiiy or 
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sacrifice. 


Yavanas. 


2()0 THE SUNGA DYNASTY 

Betwa ill Sindhia’s territory. Agnimitra's youthful son, 
Vasmuitra, was employed on active service under the orders 
of the king, his grandfather. Pushyamitra, who at this 
time must have been advanced in years, resolved to crown 
Jiis military successes by substantiating and proclaiming 
a formal claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of Northern 
.India. His pretensions received confirmation by the syccess 
of Agnimitra in a local war with his southern neighlxiur, the 
Raja of Vidarbha (Berilr), which resulted in the complete 
defeat of tlie Raja, who was obliged to cede half of his 
dominions to a rival cousin; the river Varada (Warda) being 
constituted the boundary between the two principalities. 

Pushyamitra determined to revive and celebrate with 
appi'opriato mngnifieenee the antique rite of the horse- 
sacrifice (ahminerlho^, which, according to immemorial tradi- 
lion, could only l.'e performeil by a paramount sovereign, 
am; involved as a preliminary a formal and successful challenge 
to all rival claimants to supreme [«»wer. delivered after this 
fashion : — 

• A horse of a |)urti(adar colour was consecrated by the 
performance of <-ertain wivmonies, and was then turned 
Lose to u uiulcr foe a year. 'J’he king, or his representative, 
folloued tlie horse with an army, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler of tluit country was 
hound eitlier to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enfoi’cing the submission of 
all the countries o\'er which it passed, he returned in triumph 
with ail the vanquished Rajas in his train ; but, if he failed, 
he was disgraced, and his pretensions ridiculed. After his 
successful return, a great festival was held, .at which the 
horse was sacrificed.^* 

The command, at least nominally, of the guard attendant 
on the consecrated^ steed liberated by Pushyamitra was 
entrusted to his young grandson, Vasumitra, who is said to 
have encountered and routed a band of certain YavanaS, or 
western foreigners, who took up the challenge on the banks 
of the river Sindhn, which now forms the boundary between 


' Dow.son, VlasiiiaU OkL, s. y. AnliquUiet of India (1919), fp. I(i9- 
Asvatiiedha. See also Dr. Barnett, 17 J, 
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Buiidelkhancl and the Rajpiitaiia states.^ These disputants 
may have been part of the division of Menandei'^s army which 
had undertaken the siege of Madhyamika in Riljputana. 

The Yavanas and all other rivals having been disposed of (^lebra- 
in due course, Pusliyamitra was justified in his claim to rank 
as the paramount power of Northern India, and straightway 
proceeded to announce his success by a magnificent celebration 
of the sacrifice at his capital. The dramatist, who has so 
wxll preserved the traditions of the time, professes to record 
the very words of the invitation addressed by the victorious 
king to his son the Crown Prince, as follows; — 

^^lay it be well with thee ! From the sacrificial enclosure 
the commander-in-chief Pushpamitra sends this message to 
his son Agnimitra, wdio is in the territory of Vidisa, affec- 
tionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee that L 
having been consecrated for the Rdjasfitja sacrifice,^ let loose 
free from all check or curb a horse which to be brought 
back after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt 
with a guard of a hundred Rajputs. Tins very horse 
wandering on the right [or south bank of the Sindhu 
was claimed by a cavalry sciuadron <»f the Yavanas. Then 
there was a fierce struggle between the two forces. Then 
Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, having overcome his foes, 
rescued by force my excellent horse, which they were 
endeavouring to carry off. Accordingly, I will nf)v\^ sacrifice, 
having had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, 
even as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. There- 
fore, you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with ?ny daughters-in-law to behold the sacrifice.^ * 


1 Not the Indus. 

* The 7'aj<i4(ifya was a cereiiiony 
of consecration of a kinpf. The full 
ritual lasted for twelve months. 
It is explained in detail by R. L. 
^Rtra in pari i, vol. xlv 

pp, 386-98; and by Dr. 
Barnett, Antiquities o//nd?a (1913), 
p. 167. 

® Mdlavikuynhnitra^ *Thc Story 
of Malavika and Agnimitra,' Act v, 
transl. Tawiiey, p, 78, with the 
substitution of the word ‘fences’ 
for ‘ hosts which is not suitable. 
Abstracts of the plot are given by 
Wilson {'fhentre ofth Ilindits^ vol. 


1, pp. 318-53, and Sylvain Levi, 
Tydtre Indmi^ pp. 166-70;. It has 
been edited by Tnllberg t'Bonn, 
1840), and translated into Kngiish 
by Tawncy 'Calcutta, 1H?5\ into 
German by Weber 'Berlin, 1856'!, 
and twicb into French, first by 
Foucaux, and later by Victor Henry 
(Paris, 1877, 1889 , *Thc historical 
tradition seems to be authentic. 
Kalidasa, the author, probably lived 
during the Gupta period in tlie fifth 
century. For the Sagara legend 
see Dowson, ClasskaJ Dictionary, 
s.v. 
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Patanjali. 


Beginning 
of Brah- 
inanical 
reaction. 


Pushya- 
initra 
alleged to 
be a per- 
secutor. 


IVrsccMi- 
Uous in 
India. 


The perfonuuiice of the solemn rite probably was witnessed 
by the celebrated grammarian Patanjali, who alludes to the 
event in terms which imply that it occurred in his time. 

The exaggerated regard for the sanctity of animal life, 
which was one of the most cherished features of Buddhism, 
and the motive of Asoka’s must characteristic legislation, hu<l 
necessarily involved the prohibition of bloody sacrifices, w'hich 
arc essential to certain forms of Brulnnanical worship, and 
were believed by the orthodox to possess the highest saving 
efficacy The memorable horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra 
marked an early stage in the Brahmanical reaction, which 
was fully developed live centuries later in the time of Samu- 
dragupta and his successors. 

If credit may he given to the semi-mythological stories of 
Buddhist writers, Pushyamitra was not content with the 
peaceful revival of Hindu rites, but indulged in a savage 
peii-ocution of Buddhism, burning monasteries and slaying 
monk- from Magadha to dfilandiiar. in the Panjab. Many 
monks who escaped his sword are said to have fl(*d into the 
territories of other riders. It would be rash to reject this 
tale as wholelv baseless, although it may be exaggerated.^ 

But, although the alleged proscription of Buddhism by 
jhishyamitra is supported by some evidence, it is true that 
the gradual extinction of that religion in India was due in 
the main to causes otlier than persecution ; while it is also 
true that from time to time fanatic kings indidgcd in savage 
outbursts of cruelty, and committed genuine acts of persecu- 
tion directed against Jains or Buddhists as such. Well- 
established instances of such proceedings w’ill be met with in 
the course of this history, and others, Avhich do not come 
ivithin its limits, arc on record. That such outbreaks of 
Avrath should have occurred is not Avonderful, if Ave consider 
the extreme opjAressIveness of the Jain and Buddhist pro- 
hibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as they certtunly were by 
some Rajas, and probably by Asoka. The AA’onder rather is 

' Taranath, Sc-hiefner's transl., Taranath represents Pushyamitra 
p. SI ; l^ry<>vadflwi in Bumoiif, as a Brahman, the domestic priest 
Introtliietiim, !;ind ed., p. 38-1. of a certain king. 
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that, persecutions were so rare, .and that as a rule the viirious 
sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour.* 

When Pushyamitra, S(»me five years suhsequent to the 
retreat of Menander, died, after a long and eventful reign, Sungas. 
he was succeeded hy his son the Crown Prince, Agniniitra, 
who had governed the southern provinces during his father’s 
lifetime. He i*cigned hut a few years, and was succeeded 
by Vasujyeshtha, or Sujyeshtha, probably a bro( lier, who was 
followed seven years later by Vasumitra, presumal)ly that son 
of Agniniitra who as a youth had guarded tin* sacrificial 
horse on behalf of his aged grandfather. Tin* tioxt four 
reigns are said to have been abnormally short, amounting 
logether to only seventeen years. Tlte inference that the 
extreme brevity of these reigns indicates a period of confusion 
during which palace revolutions were frequent is confirnu'd 
by the one incident of the time whieh has survived in tradi- 
tion. Sumitra, another son of Agniniitra, who was, we are 
told, inordinately devoted to the stage, was surprised when 
in the midst of his favourite .actors by .)ne Mitradeva, wlio 
‘ severed his head with a scimitar, as a lotus is shorn from its 
stalk The ninth king, Rliagavat.a, is credited witli a long 
reign of thirty-two years, but we know nothing about him. 

The tenth king, Devabhiiti or Devaibhunii, was, we are 
assured, a man of licentious habits, and lost his life ivhile 
engaged in a discreditiible intrigue. The dynasty thus caimr 

* The reality of religious pcrsccu- recorded in Khotan annals, shortly 
lion of Buddhism in India, denied before a.i>. Ttl (ibid., pp. 

by khys Davids (J, /’(7/i 7W ,Siw. , K.arat Chandra Ua-s, J. A. Jl., 

18!)fi. j)p. 87 95), is aflirraed by pi. I, 1888, p. 500). A terrible 

Hodgson, Sewell, and Watters persecution of the cognate religion 
(ibui., pp. 107 -10). The instance of Jainism occurred in Southern India 
.SaWnka, described by the nearly in Ihc seventh century (Elliot, CW/w 
coiitemporarv Hiuen Tsjing (Bell, of iumthofn Jndut, p. 128; pout, ch. 

Recu.iln, i, 212; ii, 42, ill, 118, 121', xvi, sey. Aj,ayadeva, a ‘.Sana 

is fully proved. The ease against kiiigot Gmarat (a. n. 11 7 1-8), began 
Mihirakula is almost as strong. In by a merciless persecution 

ancient times Tibet and Khotan torturing their leader 

were closely connected with India. death {Arehiml. i>. B 7., vol. 

Tibetan history records a persecu- j*\P' Several ot her wcll-estab- 
tion of Buddhism by king Glang mstance.s ot severe pcrsccu- 

Darraa(Langdanna),aboutA.n.840 lion might be cited. 

(Rockhill, IMh of the Iluddhu, pp. ^ ’ Bftna, narfo-eanta, ch. vi ; 

226, 2«), and a similar event is Cowell and Thomas, trails)., p. 192. 
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r. n. r. 
Vasudevn 
Kanva. 


c, 

a, c. 

The later 
Kiinvas. 


to an unhonourcd end after having occupied the tliroiic fen* 
a Imndred and twelve ycars.^ 


The Kanva ov Kdvvdyana Dynasty. 

TIk' plot which cost the royal debauchee, Devabhuti, his 
throne and life was contrived by his Brahman minister 
Vasiidcva, who seems to have controlled the statp even 
daring tlie lifetime of his nominal master.® Mitradeva, 
the slayer of Prince Siimitra, probably belonged to the same 
powerful family, which is known to history as that of the 
Kanvas, or Kfinvayanas. The distinct testimony of both the 
Pnrnnas and Bfina tliat Devabhuti, the tenth and last Sunga, 
was the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, forbids the 
acceptance of Professor Bhandarkar s theory that the Kanva 
dynasty should be regarded as contemporary with the Sunga.^ 
Vasudeva seized the throne rendered vacant by his crime, 
and was succeeded by three of his descendants. The whole 
dyn:* ity, comprising four reigns, (‘Overs a period of only 


' TIu: coins, of several 

kinds, found in Oudli, Itoliilkhaiid, 
Gorakhpar, &c., sometiines as- 
L’uncd to L,doiiK to the Hungas, 
cannot bo utilize' satch as docu 
inciits for that dynasty. Only one 
luene on the coins, that of Agniini- 
tra, agre<"s with the Puranic lists. 
h\)r detc'dled descriptions .see 
Carlleylc and Rivctt-Carnac, J, 

S, B., JSSO, pt. i, pp. 87 -5)0, 

with plates ; Cunningham, Cohut of 
Ancient india^ pp. 65), 74-, 75), 5)8; 
CntaL of Colmt in f, J/., vol. i, 
)). isk 

, The most authentic version of t lie 
Sunga history, xecordiiig to the 
Piiranas, as translated from the 
eclectic text, is as tbllo>\.s : — 

‘ Pusyainitra the eoimiiander'in- 
chief will uprooi Hrhadratha aiul 
will rule the kingdom as king 3<> 
ears. His .son Agniinitra will 
e king 8 years. Vasujyestha 
will be king 7 years, ffis son 
Vasumitra will be king 10 years, 
'fhen his son Andhraka will reign 
i years. Pnlindaka will then reign 
:i years. Jfk son Ghosa will be 


kina* 8 year.s. Next Vajramitra 
will be king i) years. Bh^avatu 
will be king 82 years. His son 
Devabhumi will reign 10 years. 
These ten Sunga kings will enjoy 
this earth full 112 years. From 
I hem the earth will pa.ss to the 
Kanvas ’ (Pargiter, lyyfiastka of the 
Kali Aye. pp. '70, Variant 
readings are given in the notes). 
The details of the length of reigns 
do not agree with the total, 1 13. 

* ‘ In a frenzy of passion the over- 
libidinous ^unga was at the instance 
of his minister Vasudeva reft of his 
life by a daughter of Devabhuti’s 
slave-woman disguised as his queen* 
(B^na, JJarsa-carita. ch, vi, transl. 
Cowell and Thomas, p. 193), ‘ The 
minister Vasudeva, forcibly over- 
tJirowing the dissolute king Deva- 
bhiimi because of his youth, will 
become king among the Sungas* 
(Pargiter, p. 71). 

* /7. Hist, of Deklcan^ 3nd cd. in 
Bomh. Oaz,^ vol. i, pt. ii, p. 163. 
I adopted this theoiy in my * Andhra 
Dynasty’ {Z, D. Jh, 6?., 1902, p. 
658)— but now reject it. 
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forty-five years.^ The figures indicate^ as in the case of the 
Suiigas, that the times were disturbed, and that succession 
to the throne was often effected by violent int'ans. Nothing 
whatever is known about the reigns of any of tl\e Kanva 
kings. The last of them was slain about 28 or 27 n.c. by a 
king of the Andhra or Satavilhann dynasty, wliich at that 
time {X)sscssc(l wide dominions stretching across the table- 
land of the Deccan from sea to sea. Although no coins or 
monuments connecting the Andhra kings with Pritaliputi*a, 
the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered, it is 
possible that they may have controlled the kingdom of 
Magadha for a time. The most ancient coins of the dynasty 
at present knou’n arc of northern t.} pe, and bear the name 
of Sata, 2 )robably Satakarni, the sixth king in the Purtinic 
list, who was reigning about 150 ii.c. The Andhra coinage 
from first to last has many obvious affinities with the mint- 
ages of the north, which may be explained by tlic hypothesis 
that the dynasty really held Miigadha as a doi'endency for 
a considerable period. But there is little evidence to supi)ort 
such a conjecture. 

The Puranas treat tlic whole Andhra dynasty as following Identity 
the Kanva, and consequently identify the slayer of the last 
Kanva prince with Sintuka or Sipraka, the first of the king. 
Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the independent 
Andhra dynasty must have begun about 240 or 230 n. c., 
long before the suppression of the Kunvas about 28 n.c., and 
the Andhra king who slew Siisarman caujuit possibly have 
been Simuka. It is impossible to affirm with certainty who 


‘ The Puranic text is : — 

‘ He Vasudeva), the Kanva- 
yana, will be king 9 years. His 
son Bhumiraitra will reign U years. 
His son N&rSyana win reign 1:2 
years. His son Sutormun will reign 
10 years. 

, These are remembered as the 
Suogabhrtya [mV. servants of the 
Sungas] K&nvfiyana kings. These 
4 lUb^va brahmans wilt enjoy Oie 
earth ; for 45 years they will enjoy 
this earth. Ibey will have the 
neighbouring kings in subjection 


.-Slid will be righteous. In succe.s- 
sion to them the earth will pass to 
the Andhras’ iPargiter, p. 71; 
variants in the notes'. The details 
of the Iciigtb of reigns agree with 
the total, 45. 

_* See the author’s paper on the 
‘ Andhra Coinage ’ in Z. D. M. G . , 
1903, pp. 603-37, An ancient Tamil 
poem, the Chilammthikdram, men- 
tions the visit of a Chera prince to 
a Satakama king of Magadha 
(V. K. Pillai, The Tamils EufhUm- 
hwndred Years Ago, p. 6). 
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he was^ because the dates of accession of the several Andhra 
princes are not hnowu with accuracy. All that can be 
affirmed at preserd is that the slayer of Susarman, the last 
Kanva, apparently must have been one or other of three 
Andhra kings^ namely Nos. 11, 12, or 13. The year 28 n.c. 
may be accepted as the approximately true date of the 
extinction of the Kanva dynasty ; because it depends, not on 
tlie duration assigned to each several Andhra reign, but on 
the periods of 112 and 45 years respectively allotted to the 
Hunga and Kanva dynasties, which seem worthy of credence ; 
and this date, 28 n.c., apparently must fall w'ithin the limits 
of one or otlier of the three Andhra reigns named above.' 


A)i(Uim or Andhra Dynaxttj. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of the Andhra 
kings after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty we must 
casi. back a glance to the more distant past, and trace the 
steps by whi'-li the xlndhra kingdom became one of the 
greatest powers in India. 

In the days of Chandragupta Maurya amji Megasthengs, 
the.Arulhra nation, a Dra vidian people, now represented by 
tlie large j’opulation speaking the Telugu language, occujiied 
the deltas of <he Gotuivari, and Krishi^n (Kistna) rivers on the 
eastern side of India, and was reputed t.o_^f)s^es.^^?\,jn,ilit{iry 
force second only to tliat at the ctnninand of .the king of the 
Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya. The Andhra territory in- 
cludetl tliirty walled towns, besides numerous villages, and 
the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 csivalry, and 
1,000 elepliants.* The capital of the state is believetl to 
ha\'c beeti then Sri Kaknlani, on the lower course of tlie 
Krishna.-’ 


' Close of Maurya dynasty. 
<•. 185 B.c. ; from -whith deduct 
1 1 -2 + 45 = 167, leaving 28. 

‘‘‘ Pliny. Hist. Nat., 3ook vi, 21, 
22, 23, from information probably 
supplied by Megasthenes. The 
passage is fully discu^ed in the 
author’s monograph, ‘ Andhra His> 
tory and Ckiinage' JD. Jlf. O., 
1!K»2, l!Mi3 , to M’hich reference may 


be made by readers desirous of 
examining in detail the sources of 
Andhra history. 

‘ Burgess, ‘ The StQpas of Ama- 
ravatl and Jaggayapeta,' A.S,8.I., 
3 (referring to Wilson, Maekemie 
88., vol. i, introd. p. cxvii, and 
Campbell, Tolityu Grammar, introd. 
p. ii). llie site of the ancient town 
(N. lat. 20 ’28', E. long. 85*55') has 
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The uati pii thus dcscnbed evidently^ \yjis independent, and 
it is not known at what time, in the reign of either Chandcia- 
gupta or Bindusara, tlie Andhras were compelled to submit 
to the irresistible forces at the coininand of the Maiir ya 
kings and recognize the suzerainty of Magadha. 

"HVhen next mentioned in Aspka’s[ edicts (256 n. c.) they were ‘’• 

enrolled among the tribes resident in the outer circle of the trfj^ary 
empire^ s yibjec t-to .the injperial command^^ although doubtless to Afjoku. 
enjoying a considerable degree of autonomy under their own 
R^ijS;.! The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka was 
the signal for the disruption of his vast empire. AVhile the 
home provinces continued to obey his feeble successors upon 
the throne of Pataliputra, the distant governments, including 
Kalinga, which lie had taken so much trouble to annex, 
shook off the imperial yoke and reasserted their independence. 

The Andhras were not slow to tak(^ advantage of the or 
opportunity given by the death of the great emperor, and Kings 
very soon after the close of his reign, or possibly even before 
its close, set up as an independent power under the govern- Krishna, 
mejit qfjijkiiiig uanied.Siuuika. 7’he new tlynasty extended 
its sway with such extraordinary rapidity that, in the reign 
of the second king, Krislina (Kanha), the town ()f Nasik, 
near the source of the Godavari in the Western Glints, was 
included- in - .^ Andhra dominious, which thus stretched 
across India. 

A little later, the third king, Sri SataJuii:iii, who is <le- ‘ 

scribed as Lord of the West, was defied by Khnraveki, king vclii. 
of Kalinga in the east, which kingdom also had recovered its 
independence after the death of Asoka/^ 


been cut away by the river (Ilea, 
Proe. Govt Madrait, Public^ No. 
1^23, dated June IS, 1892). 

^ ‘And likewise here, in the 
king's dominions, ambng the Vonas 
and Kambojas, in (?) Nabhaka of 
the Nabhkis, among the Bhojas and 
PitinikaSi* among the Andhras and 
Pulindas, everywhere men follo^>' 
the Law of PiAy as proclaimed by 
His Majesty' fillock Fxlict XI 1). 

2 TheUdayagirior Hathimnipha, 
inscription of RhSravela, the Jain 


king of Kalinga, has been the subject 
of much discussion, and archaeolo- 
gists used to believe erroneously that 
it wa& dafed in the year lt>5 of the 
Maurya era. The latest and most 
authoritative account of the muti- 
lated document is the abstract 
translation published by Prof. 
Lliders in Pp, ind,^ vol. x, App., 
p. 160. We learn that Kharav^la, 
surnamed MahS Meghav£lhana, the 
third of the Cheta dynasty of Ka- 
linga, was anointed as Mahar3,ja 
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<5. 28 or 97 Nothing more is heard of the Andhra kings until one of 
Hnction as above related, in.or about~28 b.c., slew .the j^lof 

ofKsnvtt the Kanvas, and no doubt annexed the territory, whatever it 
‘ yn«s y. which still recognised the authority of that 

dynasty. The Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the 
Satavahana family, and many of them ivssumcd the title or 
bore the nan»e of Satakarni. They are consequently often 
referred to by one or other of these designations, without 
mention of the personal name of the monarch, and it is thus 
sometimes impossible to ascertain which king is alluded to. 
As already observed, tlie real name of the slayer of Susarman 
Kanva is not known. 


King Hula The name of llala, the seventeenth king, by virtue of its 
Prakrit association with literary tradition, possesses special interest, 
literature. The anthology of eroti<- verses, written in the ancient dialect 
of Maharashtra, and entitled f^uptasatoka, or ^ Seven Cen- 
tiiiies’. professes to be the composition of and is 

ascrib .d by tradition to Salivahana, another form of Sata- 
vahamu Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar *hcreforehas suggested 
that probably either king Hala may have been the author of 
the work^ or it may have been dedicated to hini.l Other 


when twcru\ four years of age, 
having been aIreHf\v Crow n Prince 
\ifuvi.rdja) tor nine years. In his 
second year he defied Satakarni, 
by send in fp an anny to the west. 
In his fifth year he repaired an 
aqueduct which had not been used 
for 103 years from the time of king 
Nanda, and in the same year ha- 
rassed the king of Rfijagriha, i.e. of 
Magadha. In his twelfth year he 
watered hiselephants in the Ganges, 
and compelled the king of Magadha 
to bow at his feet. In his thirteenth 
year he erected certain pillars. 

The reference to king Nanda 
gives the approximate date. The 
latest date for the last Nanda 
king, according to my chronology, 
is 33?^ B. t\ Deducting i03 we get 
219 B, e. for the fifth year of khtra- 
ylla, and consequently b.c. 
lot his accession, some nine years 
after the close of Asoka’s reigo. 
,Thc Andhra king alluded to can 
only be Sri Satakoi-ni, No. 3 of the 


Puranic list, who is commemorated 
by a defaced, but happily inscribed, 
relief image at Nangghftt, a pass 
leading from the Koiikan to the 
ancient town of Junnar in the 
Poona District, Bombay {A . S. W, /. , 
vol. V, p. 59. 

The synchronism of SHtakar^i I 
with Khfirav^la proves conclusively 
that the Andhra dynasty cannot 
have begun with the death of the 
last Kanva king. The date as- 
signed to Satakarni I is in full 
accord with the ‘script of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, which in- 
clude sirniiar records ^^the first and 
second Andhra kings, Sftnuka and 
Krishna (Luders, Vos. 1113, 
1 114, 1144). The king of iMagodha 
whom KharavSla defeated was one 
of the later Mauvyas, wrobably 
Sali^uka (c. 323*— 2 iY), in or about 
212 B. c. 

^ Early Hut. of m JQekkanf 3nd 
ed., in Bomb. Oax.tlSSfi), vol. i, 
pt. ii, p. 171. • I 
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traditions also associate literature written in Prakrit with 
kings of the Andhra dynasty. In their time aird territory 
Sairskrit^ apparently, was not in ordinary rise as the language 
of polite literature. 

During the reigns of kings No. 23, Raja Gautainiputra Wars 
Sii Satakurni, and No. 24i, Raja Vasishtiputra Sri Piduniayi, 
the Andhras engaged in conflicts with the foreign tribes and 
which had formed settlenreirts iind carved out kingdoms in 
Western India, subordinate apparently at first to the Indo- 
Parthian aiul subsequently to the Kushan sovereigns. Such 
conflicts between iiuligenous Rajas and alien chiefs fre({uenlly 
reeur in the history of ancient India. 

The story of the foreign settlements in the regions now Satrap 
mostly included in the Bombay Presidency is fragmentary ami Kshaha-” 
obscure, but cair be nradc out to some extent from study rata, 
of coins and inscriptions. The earliest foreign ruler in the 
west whose name has been preserwed was the Satrap Bhumaka 
Kshaharata, who struck coins with Par-thian afirnities, and 
may be presumed to have been subordinate to one or other 
of the Indo-Parthian kings, perhaps Gondophares. His exact 
date is not knou ii, but he may be assigned approximately to 
the middle of the first century after (3irist, or possibly a 
somewhat earlier period, and may haie had predecessors. 

The Kshaharutas were connected with the Sakas, and may 
have immigrated from Sakastono, the modern Slstun. 

The next recorded Ksh.aharata chief is Nahajiana, who Great 
may or may not have been the immediate siit:t'e.ssor 
of Bhumaka, and may be placed approximately between Kshaha- 
A.D. 60 and 90. Ills name indicates Persian origin. At 
first he held the rank of Satrap, like Bhumaka, Init subse- 
quently assumed the higher style of Great Satrap {mahn- 
kshatrapa), and was also known by the Indian title of Raja. 

His dominions comprised a large urea, extending fi-om 
Soutliern |Oijputana to the Nasik and Poona Distidcts in tlu* 

Western (fhttts, and including the peninsula of Surashtra or 
Kathiawiif. fHis titles of Satrap and Great Satrap indicate 
subordina^on to a northern power, which can oidy have been 
that of the Kushans. 
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The Andltra No. 23^ Raja Gautanilputru Sri Satii- 
karni, who may be assumed to have come to the throne about 
A.D. 109, succeeded iti extirpating^ the Kshaharata dynast y 
smd aimcxing tTtm" domniions abontAtP. 124. He signalized 
his victory by calling in the money issued by the vanquished 
princes during many years, restamping it in a crude fashion 
with his own insignia. He posed as the champion of the 
IlitidjyL^XfeUgiii^^ _ including'~l)oth JBraiimanical Hinduism 
and Buddhism^ as against the creeds of casteless foreigners, 
Sakiis, Pahlavas, and others, tind prided himself on having 
re-established the practice of caste rules. He thus ‘ restored 
the glory of the Sutavrihana race’, and was iTra position 
to gratify his Hindu sentiment by liberal donations to both 
Brahmans and Buddhi.sts. It is a curious fact that, although 
the Andhra kings clearly were officially Brahmanlcal Hindus, 
most of their rec<jrdcd donations were made to Buddhist 
institutions. 

About A.K. IBo Raja GautamTputra Sri Satakarni was 
succeeded by his son. Raja Vfisij-ethiputra Sri Pulumayi, 
who reigned for s<jiue thirty years. He was married to 
a daughter of Uudradamau . 1, the Saka Great Satrap of 
Ujjain, 1 lit the matrimonial connexion did not prevent the 
G 'eat Satrap /rom twice defeating his son-in-law and taking 
from him most of the territory which Gautamiputra Sata- 
kanii iiad won from the Kshaharfitas. The relationship, 
however, so far influenced the victor that he did not proceed 
to extremities, as he uould have done to a stranger. The 
aggrandizement of Rudradfunan I must have been completed 
before a.t>. 150, because we know that shortly after that date 
he placed on record a list of the numerous regions in Western 
India which owned his sway. 

Rudradaman I, a learned and accomplished prince, who 
thus raised his house to the position of the leading power 
in the West, was the gmndson of the great Satrap i|lhashtana, 
whose coins in silver and copper, inscribed , with Greek, 
Brahin!, and KharoshthI legends, are found? in Gujai&t. 
The events of Oluishtana’s reign arc not on recoij^, but his 
approximate ilate is easily ascertained from the facts that his 
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grHnds()ii is known to have been reigning in a.d. 130 and 150. 
Chashtana, therefore^ may be placed in the period from about 
A.D. 80 to 110. These dates imply tliat Chashtana held liis 
office as Great Satrap under the Kushan dynasty^ that is 
to sjiy^ under Kanishka, according to my chronology.^ The 
Saka satraps of Suriishtra and Malwa, as well as Nahapana 
the Kshaharata^ naturally followed the examples of their 
Kiislmn sovereigns by using the Saka era^ then newly cstab- 
lished. The abundance of dated coins and inscriptions 
pc'rmits of no doubt as to the outlines of the chronology of 
the dynasty founded by Chashtana, the history of which will 
be further noticed in connexion with the Gupta kings. 

After the death of Vasishtlputra Pulumayi about a.d. 1(13, Vajna 
the only notable Andhra monarch Avas Gautanupiitra Yajna 
Sri, who reigned for twenty-nine years, from about a.d. 173. 

His rare silver coinjj imitating the satrap coinage, certainly 
prove a renewal of relations with the western satraps, and 
probably point to unrecorded coiuiucsis. Tt \v ould seem that 
Yajna Sri must have renewed the struggle in which 
Pulumayi lutcl been worsted, and that he recovered some 
ofThc provinces lost by that prince. The silver coins would 
then have been struck for circulation in th(' comjuered 
western districts, just as similar coins were minted by 
Chandra-guptsi Vihrammlitya when he finally shattered the 
power of the Saka satraps. The numerous and varied, 
although rude, bron/e and leaden coins of Yajna Sri, which 
formed the currency of the eastern provimes, confirm the 
testimony of inscriptions by which tlic prolonged duration of 
his reign is attested.^ Some pieces hearing the figure of 
a ship probably should be referred to this reign, and suggest 
the inference that Yajna SrPs power was not confined to 
the land. 


* Biihler long ago recognized the 
true relation between Chashtana 
and the Indo-Seythian kings. See 
transl. in Ind. Ant.^ 1913, p. 189, 
of his old essay on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, &('. The Girnar inscription 
records the bursting of the dam 
of the lake in a.i>. l.'io, but the 


record itself must have been incised 
some years later (ibid., p, 190). 

2 Prof. Bhandarkar's notion that 
the Andhra dynasty eonu)rised two 
distinct lines of kings, one western 
and one eastern, docs not seem to be 
tenable. The evidence shows that 
most of the kings held both the 
western and eastern provinces. 
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His successors, apparently, in the eastern provinces, named 
Vijaya, Ciiundra Sri, and Pulumayi IV, with whom the long 
scries of Andhra kings came to an end about a.d. are 
mere names ; but the real existcjice of Chandra Sri is attested 
l)y the discovery of a few leaden coins bearing his name.' 
Research probably will detect coins struck by both his 
next predecessor and immediate successor. 

Tiie testimony of the Puranas that the <lyiiusty endured 
for either 45fi or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, appears to be substantially accurate. 
The iiuu'ber of the kings also appears to be correctly Htate<l 
as having been thirty. 'Phe following dynastic list has been 
constructed on the assumption that the best texts of the 
I’uranas are right in fixing the number of kings as thirty, and 
therefore omits an extra king, No. 24^/, who appears onlj’ 
in a single manuscript of the Vtiyu PurCi,nu.^ 

.\t present nothing is known concerning the causes which 
bro ght about the downfall of this dynasty, which had 
succc’ded in retaining power foi a peri<)d so unusually pro- 
longed. It would seem that Yajna Sri was the last king 
to retain control of both the (“astern and western provinces. 
Scions oi' the Satiivahana race appear to have established 
minor kingdoms in dift'erent parts of the Deccan. The fall 
of the Andhras happens to coincide approximately with the 
death of Vasudeva, the last of the great Kushan kings of 
Northern India, as well as with the rise of the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia (.v.d. 226); and it is possible that the coin- 
cidence may not be merely fortuitous. But the third century 
after Christ is one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of 
Indian histor)’, and almost every event of that time is 
concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion. 
Vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations of 
verified fact, is, at the best, unprofitable ; and so we must 
he content to let the Andhras pass away in the darkness. 
The Puranas present confused and corrupt lists of numerous 

' Cadif. y. J.1/., vol. i,p. assign an earlier date to these 

RapBon, (Jatal, *if Coins of the coins* 

Amihra I)yna»ty, ijc. ( 1908 ), pp. * For the list see App. J. 

‘.(O-H, Prof. Ifapson is inclined to 
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local dynasties, including Yavanas and Sakas, obviously 
foreigners, as having succeeded the Andhras, which it is 
impossible to arrange in any intelligible fjishion.^ 


APPENDIX I 

Thn [iirasion of Menamlrr, and ihc Dale of Palaitjali 

A 

The authorities for the invasion of Mejiander are Strabo, who Authoi i- 
alone gives the Greek king’s name (Bk. xi, see. xi, I ; xv. sec. ii, 

3); Pataiijali, the contemporary Hindu grammarian ; the Sanskrit 
astronomical work, the Gorgi SamhiUly of iincerlaip date ; and 
Tsiranath, the 'I’ibetan liistoriaii of Bnddliism. 

Strabo’s informant, Apollodoros of Artemita, tcsiiiles tliat Strabo. 
Menander crossed the Hyj)anis (Hyphasis, Bias) river, at whicli 
Alexander’s advance had been arrested ; penetrated to the Isamu.s 
(tov To-tt/xov), which has not been identified ; and ultimately sub- 
jugated Patalene, or the Indus delta, the kingdom of Saraostos 
(Surashtra, or Kathiawar), and a territory on tlie western coast 
named Sigerdis. Hiis statement is supported by the observation 
of the writer of the Penplusf who noticed, prob.;bly towards tht‘ 
close of the first century after (Jirist, that Greek coins of Apollo- 
dotos and Menander were .still current at the })ort of Barygaza 
(Bix)ach, Bharoch). This curious ob.s(*rvation suggests the 
inference, that although Menander was compelled to retirt‘ 
quickly from the C/angetic valley, his rule must have eoiitimied 
for a considerable number of years in the territories on the 
western coa.st, 

'Fhe sieges of Sfiketam and Madliyainika hy flic Yavana, that Afadliya 
is tosay presumably Menander, are referred to by the grammarian niikfi. 
Patanjali in terms whieh necessarily imply that those events 
occurred during the writer’s lifetime. ’Pbe proof that Madliyamikfi 
is the correct reading and to l)e interpreted as the nameof a(*itv 
is due to Prof. Kielhorn Ant. vii, tifib), "I’he identity iif 

Madliyainika witli the ancient town of XagarT, or ’lambavati 
Nagari, one of the oldest sites iu India, about 1 1 miles to the 
north of ChitOr in Rajputana, is established by the coins found 
at Nagari, and rarely elsew'here, with the legend Majhmihai/a 
sihijanapadasa, ^[Coin] of Majhimika (Madhyamika) in tlic Sjlbi 
country’ (Cunningham, lieporiSy vi, 201 ; xiv, I tf), pi. XXXI). 

Saketam (Saketa) probably was a town in Soutiu rn Ondli, but Sakelam. 
not identical with Ajodhya, as it is often asserted to lie. ’rhcri' 
seem to have been several places of the name (Weber, iu huL 
Ant. ii, 208). ’Fhe identifications of the Shn-che of Fa-hien with 

^ For justification of the state- those made in earlier editions, see 
incuts in' the text, which differ from Appendix J, 
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the V^isaklifi ol’ Miiien Tsang and with Saketain, as made by 
Cunningham, are equally unsound (./. li. A. 1898, p, 5252 ; 19^0, 
p, ;{). At present the position of SAketani cannot be determined 
j)reeisely. 

Date of '.rhe words of Patanjali in wliieh lu- alludes to the horse- 

Patanjali. .saerifice of Pusliyainitra (iha Push pamil ram ydjaija 7 nah\ when 
read witli other relevant passages, permit of no doubt that the 
grammarian was the contemporary of tliat king as well as of 
the Greek invader presumed to be Menander. The question 
of Pataiijali’s date was tin," subject of prolonged controversy be- 
tween Weber on one side and (ioldsttlcker and Bhandarkar on 
the other. Ultimately Weber was constrained to admit the 
substantial validity of his o))poiients’ arguments ImL Lit,, 

2nd ed. Trubner, 1 882, p. 221*, note) ; and no doubt now remains 
that tile date of Patanjali is fixed to J 50 -110 n. c. in round 
numbers. References are : (foldstiieker, Pdnim, His Place in 
Sanskrit Literalnre, pp. 228-,‘hS ; hat. Ant, i, 2f)9' .'^02 ; ii, 57, d9, 
91, 20d-l(), 2:^8, ; xv, 80 t ; xvi, 150, 172 (the Maurya 

jiassage). 

The statement in the (idngi Samhita, a work ascribed by Max 
Midler to iJic second or third century after Christ, is to the 
following cfr<‘ct : — 

GargI ‘ /ifter sj.eaking of the kings of P/ilalip>itra ;incntioiiing Salis^fika, the 

Saiiihitil. fourth siiccvssor of Asoka ir, J(M) jJ. c.J oy name', the author adds: 

‘‘That w'hen the viciously valiint Greeks, after rc^diicing S&keta (Dude), 
ihc Panchala country [ probably the Doab between the Jumna and 
(tangos], and Mathura, will reach Kusumadhvaja, that is, the royal 
rcsicleiiif r*f Paialipuhvi, and lha* then all provinces will be in disorder” * 
(Max Muller, hatia, can it T* a eh ns p. 208, cd. 1888; and Cun- 
ningham, Mni . Chruiu, 1800, p. 22 !• 

^ Dr. Plect A*. A, A'., 1012, p. who, according to the early e Vayii 

792) |)oints out that the passage; MS. (Pargiter), reigned for thirteen 

(] noted IS from a chapter of the years. I do not see any reason for 

iturgi-Saiiihitd ciititlc;d the Viufa- refusing to believe that the Yuya- 

purdna^ and rightly observes that pnrdna may date from the third 

it cannot be as early as 50 b.c., as century. Whatever the date of the 

Kern long ago conjectured. The existing text may be, it is most 

learned critic ignores Max Muller’s unlikely that the author should 

view', and censures me for using have invented the statement about 

the book, which he denounces as the (hishtamkrnntdhY avanas. The 

‘ quite late ’ and * worthless But name of the Yavana leader appears 

he gives no reason for discrediting to have been lost owing to corrup- 

Max Miiller’s guess that the work lion of the text. As to Menander’s 

might date from the third' century date, I have followed Cunningham, 

after Christ. No doubt some of in preference to Prof. Gardner, on 

the sbitcments in the Ymjaptiramu whom Dr. Fleet relies. 1 still think 

as in all Purauas, arc absurd or that there is good reason for can- 

erroneous, and the text probably necting the statement of the Yngor 

is corrupt; e.g. Kummadhmja with Menander, and for the 

seems to be a mistake for Kuaumi- chronology adopted. Mr. Bhandar- 

jumi. But such errors do not kar’s notion that the invader may 

justify total reje^jtion. The book have been Demetrios appears to me 

correctly names S^lii§Qka Maurya, untenable. 
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The evideiiee of 1 aranath (a. n. 1()08^ resting on old works), as Taranath. 
correctly translated by Schiefner, agrees with that of tlie Uivya- 
vaddna (Burnouf, Inirod., 2nded., p. 881*) in stating that Piishya- 
rnitra was the ally of unbelievers, and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks : — 

*Es erhob dcr BrahmanenkbniK Puschjamitra sammt den iibrigeii 
Tirthja’s Krieg, verbrannte von Madhyade^a bis Dschalamdhara eine 
Menge von Vihara’s,’ &c. (p. 81). 

The historian adds that, live years later, Pushyainitra died in 
the north. 

Assuming that Piishyamitra died in 1 If) aller a reign of 
thirty-six years, as stated in the best Puranie texts, the invasion 
of Menander may be assigned to the years l.jfi-l.'i.S B.t., a date 
fully in accordance with the nuinismatic* evidence. Coins of 
Menander are common in India, both in the Panjab and farther 
east and south. Forty of his coins were found in the Hainirpur 
district to the south of the »runnia in 1877. and brought to the 
author, then on duty in that district. I'hcy were associated with 
coins of Eukratides, Apollodotos Soter. and Antimachos Nike- 
phoros, and were in go(»d condition (4tf(L Anf., lf)<)l, p. ^^17). 


APPENDIX ,1 

The Andhras ami ronaected Dynasties 

The inscriptions and coins of both the Andhras and the con- 
nected dynasties are fully discussed in Hajison, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty &c., B. M., 1{)0S, l)ut the inscrip- 
tions are most conveniently cited by the numbers in Prof. 
H. Liiders’s excellent work, List ofBralnni Inscri])tions from 
the earliest times to about \.i), 100 publisl;ed as an Ap))endix 
to Eingraphia Jndiea, vol. x, If) 10. Mr. F. K. IWgiter’s book, en- 
titled 'The Purdna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali AgCy Oxford, 
1913, gives the Puranie lists in their in«?st authentic lonn, 
with a full apparatus of variants. Mr. H. 1). Banerji’s essay, 
entitled ^The Scythian Period of Indian HLsU)rv’, iji Indian 
Antiquary y 1908, includes certain valuable! Jiints mi the history of 
Nahapana, &c,, w hich have helped to guide my judgeineiit. 'I'he 
paper on the ^ Nasik Hoard of Nahapfina s and vSatakami’s Coins 
with four plates, by the Rev. H. U. Scott, reprinted from the 

Br, Bi\ R,A.S,y 19(>7, supidics full details of the important 
Jogaltembhi hoard. 

I have also considered Mr. V. Gopala Aiyar s paper, ‘ The Saka 
and Sam vat Eras,* in the Journal of the South Indian Association^ 
April 191 vol. i, pp. 42o~19' 

With reference to those autliorities I now proceed to give 
concisely in this Appendix, in lieu of footnotes, the reasons for 
the presentation of the history offered in this edition. 
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References to inscriptions apjwently mentioning the Andhra 
kings named in Ihe Piiranic list, as indicated by serial numbers, 
arc ; — 

King NV 1 — Liiders, No. i I No. — 846, 1 1 H; No. 8 — 1 1 1?4, 
1.84.) ; No. 28 — 112.S, 1121-, 112.5; No. 24~J100, 1106, 1122, 
112.8, 1124, 1218; No. 2.5 1279 ; No. 27—987, 1024, 1146, 

1 8 10 ; No. 29 — 1811. Doubtful idt^ntity — 1112, 11 20, 1 202, 
1208, 1201. Coins exist attributable, in some cases with doubt, 
to Nos. 6, 21, 22, 28, 21, 2.5, 27^ 29, in the Andhra list. 

The Kshahariita insciiptions are 1099, 1125, 1181, 1182, 1188, 
1184, 1185, 1174. Coins exist of Bhumaka and Nahapaiia, and 
certain coins of GautamTputra (Andhra king, Xo. 28), ax*e restnick 
on those of NahapAna. 

The list of Andhra kings is taken from Pargiter, pp. 88-18, 71. 
The Purariasgive the name of the first kingas^i6uka(i5/i.),Sindhuka 
(Cfl, /W),or J^ipraka (C.v), and state that ^ tJie Andhra S., with his 
fellow tribesmen, the servants of SiiSarman, will assail the Kan- 
vayanas and him (Susarman), and destroy tlie remains of the 
Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth *. He is identified w^ith 
Siniuka of the Nanaghat inscription. No. 1 1 1 8, incis(id in script of 
about 200 ».( . 

Krishna, king Xo. 2, ckyirly is Kanha of Naiiaghai record 
No 1 I 11. ; and king No. 8, Hri Salakarni or Mallakann, must be 
the 1 onai'ch mejitioncd in Kh{ira\e^a s inscriptioii No. 816, and 
the Nanaghat (‘pigraph, No. 1111. 

Hardly anything else being known about the first eighteen 
kings, it will sufiicc to enumerate their names, with the lengtii 
of their reigns, as stated in .Nfr. Pargiiev’s list. They are 
(-) ^i.^uka, &c., of MSS., Simuka of inscriplion, 28 years; 
(2) Krishna, his br<#ther, 10; (8) S^Alakanii or Mallakarni, son of 
(2), 1(‘ ; (1) Piirnotsaiiga, 18; (5) .Skandastamblii, 18; (6) 6ata- 
karni, ,i6 ; (7) Lambodara, 18; (8) Apilaka, 12 ; (9) Meghasvati, 
IS ; (lO) Svnti, 18; (ll) Skandasvati, 7 ; (12) Mrigendra Svati- 
kania, ,8 ; (18) Kuntala SvTitikarna, 8 ; (11) Svatikarna, 1 ; (15) 
Puloinavi [[|, 86; (l6) Arislitakania, 25; (17) Hala, 5; (18) 
Mantalaka, 5. 

The remaining twelve kings are exhibited in the annexed 
synchronistic table. 

No doubt seems possible as to the identity of Gautamiputra, 
king 28, wnth Nri Saiakarni, Gauiamtpulra, or Itdja Gaiiiami- 
pulra ^Sdtaknrni of the iilscriptions, who is known to Imve reigned 
at least twenty-four years, and was the father of No. 24, Pulo- 
infil vi II]. That king. No. 24, seems to be the Itaja Fasuhtlputra 
Sn Pitliinidtji, or Sri Puliwidyi / or Namnara-svainl Ver Sp 
Pulumdyi, or Raja / a® Svdnil Sri Ptdunmyiy or [Rdja^ Vd^ Sri 
Sdiakarni of various inscriptions. 

But a diflicidly arises as to the identity of three kings who 
issued coins of the ^ bow’ and arrow * iyi>t‘j found, it is believed. 
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only jit Kollutpur, iu the Mamtha state of that name in tlie 
Western Ohrils. T||e coin legends, transcribed in Sanskrit 
form, are : — 

I. Raja rdsi.slttlnpnfra I 'Uivdijal'Nra 1 1 i, sonietiines rcstnick 
with 

II. Raja Mdthanpufm Sivalakura — soiuetiines restruck with 

III. Raja Gantanuputra Vilivdtjahura [II]. The restrikings 

permit of no doubt about the serial order of these kings, but 
according to one view they were merely local governors and 
viceroys, and according to another, w Inch I adopted definitely in 
earlier publications, they were members of the main dynasty. If 
the latter view be correct, as I am still disposed to think, the last 
named, Vilivayakura II, must be king No. the (lautamlputra 
of the Puranas. Another (piestion is whether the strange w'ord 
Vilivayakura, which is probably either Tehigii or Kanarese, should 
be regarded as a title or a proper name. It seems to me to be 
a name, but I cannot go into details here. In this edition I leav(‘ 
these questions open. ^ 

Puhimriyi I, king No. iik takes the name or title Satakarni in 
the Kanheri inscription No. 1 1 =Iiiiders and appears to have 
married the daughter of the (Jreat Satrap lludradaman I, who 
twice defeated him after a. n. Pi."* and before o. !.■>(). Pulu- 
inayi,as stated in the Puiviuas, was the son of ChiutamTj)utra. It 
seems to me quite clear that this Pulumayi I was the king 
defeated by Rudradaman I. Assuming that view to be correct, 
a firm chronological datum is obtained from which the dates of 
the dynasty can be reckoned approximately both backwards and 
forwards. ^ 

The identification of king No. ii? Avith the Yajna 8ri of numer- 
ous coins and inscriptions is obvious and certain. 

Archaeologists have got into a had habit of mixing up as 
^Western Satraps’ two distinct dynasties — namely, the Kshaha- 
ratas of Maharashtra and tin; line of (’hashtana. originally settled 
at Ujjain in M;lhva. No doubt both dynasties wert‘ satraps in 
the west, but they were entirely distinct and had nothing to 
do one Avith the other, and it is better not lo ai)ply a com- 
mon designation to both. Probably the ca))ital of Nhihaprma 
Kshaliarata was Nilsik in tlie Western Ghats ; the original capital 
of Chashtana certainly w.'is Ujjain. Chashtana’s grandson an ' 
nexed from Pulumayi I Andhra mosl of the territories which 
Puhimayi’s fether had Avrested from the Kshaharatas some years 
earlier. It is not necessary to believe that Gaiitamipiitra Andhra 
fought with Nahapana personally. Study of the great Jogal- 
teinbhi hoard of more than 13,000 coins of Nahapana proves that 
the coinage extended over many years, although ahvays bearing 
the name of Nahapana, who, I believe, was dead before GaiiiamT- 
putra extirpated his family or clan. The arrow and tlnuidcrbolL 
of Nahapana s coins connect him with the Parthians and the 
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Northern Satraps Hagaiia and Hagainrts||£^ 'riic* euiiiage of 
successors is cpiite diffe^nt. 

The Cireek geographer Ptolemy, wlio died after \. d. i6i, and 
lived at Alexandria for forty years, described Ujjain as the 
capital of Tiastanes, who, no doubt, is rightly identified with 
(^liashtana. The date of composition of the Geographtj is not 
knoAvn, but if the book was written about a. o. I.'IO the infornia- 
Lif>u about Tiastanes w^as not many years out of date.* 

My view of the relations between the Andhras and the two 
distinct dynasties of foreign satraps is concisely exhibited in the 
following tabular slateinenl. It seems to nui that all the data 
iiannonizc admirably. Almost all students are agreed that tlie 
inseriptioTis and coins of the Chashtana line of satraps are dated 
in the Saka era, and I see no reason for dcnibling that the 
Kshaharata records are dated in the same way. 


^ CitUiL CfHtis in /. iU., voL i, p. 
In that work Hagana and 
llagainasha seem to be dated too 
early. 

Baleokouros, mentioned by 


Ptolemy as ruling at Hippokourji, 
probably was the Andhra king No. 
5^3, who acf| Hired the Kshaharata 
dominions about a. n. I ?(>. Hippo- 
koura rmuf mean Nasik. 
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Andhra Kings, Pui 
List, Pargiter, 
pp. 35-43. 71. 

. c. 

i>. 


1 

1 


19. Purikasena 

90. Sundara iSatuka^ 

91. Chakora l^atakaqi 


[ieri 

lo 


f^aka Satraps and Great 
Satraps of Ujjain. 


Acc. e» 

A. D. 


Remarks. 


Chash^na (son of Ghsa> 
motilca), at first Satrap, 
later Great Satrap; also 
took Indian title of Raja. 


r 


so 


(N. B. names f/iee/i in Sansh'it 
form for the salci of ■uniformity 
of spelling,) 

‘ Tiastanes ’ of Ptolemy** 
Chashtana. 


29. Sivasvati. . 


93. Gautamiputra . 


94. Puloma[vi II], 
93 


t 


[94a. In e Vayu onJj 
Satakariyii 

9^. »Siya^ri F^lomaH 

III] 


Jayadaman, son of Chash- 
tana, Satrap only. 


110 


Riidradiiman [I], son ofi 12H 
Jayadaman , Great Satrap ! 

, (known dates a.d. 130 . 

I and 1 50 ; twice defeated | 

I Andhra king No. 94, | 

II about A.D. 140). j 


Andhra king No. 93, prob. 

Baleokouros of Pto- 
lemy. Intelligible Greek 
legends occur on the coins 
of Nahapana, r. a.d. 100. 


i 

1 


j DamajadaiSri, Satrap and 
! Great Satrap (no known 
I dates), son of Hudradii- 
man 1. 


15,5 


96. ^ivaSkaiidha Sal 
kar^i 


97. YajiHaiSr] Sataka 
nika 


98. Vijaya . . . j 

99. Chanda^rl (Chaj 

dra) l^atakarni ' 


30. Pulomavi [IV] . | 

End of Dynasty) 
‘ These 30 Andhra J 
will enjoy the eartq 
years ’(v.l.JB^ 456) 
411; but ? corrupt). I 


jTvadainan, Great Satrap, 
son of Damajada^ri. 
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Rudrasiiiiha 1, son of Ru- 
dradaman 1, Satrap and 
Great Satrap. 

I ! 

Rudrasena I, Son of Ru- 
drasiiiiha I, Satrap and 
Great Satrap. 

Sanghadfiman, another 
son of Rudrasimha I, | 
Great Satrap. | 


ISO 


190 


999 


Sundry complications in 
the succession of the 
Satraps and Great Satraps 
are omitted. 


Daniascna, another sou of 
Rudrasiridia I, Great 
Satrap. 


993 


Tq face page i 




CHAPTER IX 


THE INDO-GREEK AND INDO-PARTHIAN 
DYNASTIES, FROM ABOUT 2.-50 h.c. 

TO ABOUT A. I). 60 

The story of the native dynasties in the interior must Hindu 
now be interrupted to admit a brief re\iew of the fortunes MV,ury:i* 
of the various foreign rulers who <‘stab1isbed themselves in fionlicr. 
the Indian territories once conquered by Alexajuler, after the 
sun of the Maurya empire had set, and the north-westerti 
frontier was left exposed to foreign attack. The daring 
and destructive raid of the great Macedonian, as vve have 
seen, had effected none of the permanent results intended. 

The Indian provinces which he had subjugated, iintl which 
Seleukos had failed to recover, passed into the iron grip 
of Chandragupta, who transmitted them to the keeping of 
his son and grandson. I see no reason to doubt that the 
territories west of the Indus ceded by Seleukos to Ins Indian 
opponent continued in possession of the sticcessors of tlu* latter, 
and that consequently the Hindu Kush range was the frontier 
of the Maurya empire up to the close of Asoka's reign. 

But it is certain that the unity of the empire did not Effects of 
survive Asoka, and that when the iiiflueiu-e of his dominating 
personality censed to act, the outlying provinces shook olY 
their allegiance and set up as independent states; of some 
of which the history has been told in the last preceding 
chapter. The regions of the north-western frontic'i*, when 
no longer protected by the arm of a strong paramount 
native power in the interior, offered a tempting iield 
to the ambition of the Hellenistic princes of Bactria and 
Parthia, as well as to the cupidity of the u'arlike races on 
the border, which was freely exploited by !i succession •)! 
invaders. This chapter will be ilevoted, so far as the very 
imperfect materials available permit, to a sketch of the 
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Parthians. 
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leading events in tiic annals of the Punjab and trans-Indus 
provinees from tlie elose of Asoka’s I’eign to the establisli- 
nient of the Ijido-S<;ythian_, or Kuslitiiij [K)wer. Dates, it will 
be understood, are uncertain. 

Tlie spacious Asiatic dominion consolidated by the genius 
of Seleukos Nikator passed in the year 262 or 261 b. c. into 
the hands of his grandson Antiochos, a drunken sensualist, 
miscalled even in his lifetime Theos, or ‘the god’, and, 
strange to say, worshippe<l as such.^ This worthless prince 
occupied the throne for fifteen or sixteen years ; but towards 
the close of bis reign his empire suffered two grievous losses, 
by the. revolt <»f the Bactrians, under the leadership of 
Diodotos, ,'ind of the Parthians, under that of Arsakes. 

The loss of Bactria was especially grievous. This pi’ovince, 
the rich plain w'atercd by the Oxus (Amu Darya) after its 
issue from the mountains, had been occupied by civilized 
men from time immemorial. The country, which was said to 
coiiiiiiu a thousand towns,* always had been regarded, during 
the time of the Aehaemeniau kings, as the premier satrapy, 
and reserved as an appanage for a prince of the blood. When 
Alexander shattered the Persian power and seated himself 
upon the threue of tlie Great King, he continued to bestow' 
his royal favour u|)on the Bactrians, who in return readily 
assimilated the elements of Hellenic civilization. Two years 
after his tleath, at the final partition of the empire in 
n.c., Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator, and 
eontimiod to be one of the most valuable possessions of his 
son and grandson, 

'I’hc Parthians, a race of rude and hardy horsemen, with 
habits similar to those t)f the modern Turkomans, dwelt 
beyond tlie I’ersian deserts in the comparatively infertile 


‘ VnUochos Soter died between 
July 3G‘i and July !26l, at the age 
of sixty -four; and was succeeded 
by his son Antiochos Theos, then 
aged about twenty-four years, who 
pul his brother Seleukos to death 
(Bevan, Ht)u»e of SeUueuti, i, 188, 
ITl, citing £u.sebius, i, ^49). The 
in.s<-ription found at Durdiirkar 
prove.s that the second Antiochos 


was worshipped as a god during his 
life, and that priestesses were also 
appointed to conduct the worship 
of nis queen LaodikS. 

‘ 'Eukratides had a thousand 
cities which acknowledged his au- 
thority’ (Strabo, Bk. xv, see. ii, 3). 
‘ Bactriaha is the ornament of all 
Ariana* (ibid., Bk. xi, sec. xi, 1). 
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regions to the soutli-east of tlie Caspian Sea. Their country, 
along with the territories of the Cliorasmioi, Sogilioi^ and Arioi 
(Khwarizni, Samarkand, and Herat), had been included in 
the sixteenth satrapy of Darius ; and all the tribes named, 
armed like the Bactrians, with cane bows and short spears, 
supplied contingents to the host of Xerxes.^ In the time 
of Alexander and tlie early Seleukidae, Parthia proper and 
Hyrkania, adjoining the Caspian, were combined to form 
a satrapy. The Parthians, unlike the Bactrians, had never 
adopted Creek culture; and, although sul)missive to their 
Persian and Macedonian masters, retaijied unchanged the 
habits of a horde of mounted shepherds, e(iually skilled in 
the management of their steeds and the use*, of the bow.® 
These two nations, so widely different in Jiistory and 
manners — the Bactrians, with a thousand cities, and the 
Parthians, with myriads of moss-troopers — were moved at 
almost the same moment, about the middle of the third 
century b.c., to throw off their allegiance to their Seleukidan 
lord, and assert their independence. The exact dates of 
these rebellions cannot be determined, l)ut the Baetrian 
revolt seems to have been the earlier ; and there is reason to 
believe that the Parthian struggle continued for several years, 
not being ended until after the death of Antiochos Thcos 
in 24C B.C., although the declaration of Parthian autonomy 
seems to have been made in !248 n.c.^ 

The Baetrian revolt was a rebellion of the ordinary Oriental 


* Herod, iii. fiS, 117 ; vii, 

For Ji full account of Parthia 
see Canon llawUiison’s Shih Orkn^ 
ial Monarchy^ or his more popular 
work, Thft St on/ of Parthia, in the 
Sfon/ of the Nations series. 

3 The leading ancient authority 
is Justin, Bk. xli, ch. t ; but the 
consuls whom he speeihes to fix the 
date of the Parthian revolt are not 
correctly named. He calls the 
Baetrian leader Theodotus, and 
says that he revolted ♦ at the same 
period 'Fhc details of the evidence 
for the dates of the two rebellions 
have been examined repeatedly by 
Cunningham, Rawlinson, Bevan, 


and other writers, with the result 
stated in the text. 'I'he datet is 
supposed by rii>f. Terrien de La- 
couperie to mark the beginning of 
the Arsakidan era. He agrees 
with Mr. Bevan in believing thal 
the struggle for Parthian indepen- 
dence lasted for several years {Sur 
tUtu eves inconnues, reprint, p. 5;. 
Mr. Bevan thinks that Justin in- 
tended to indicate the year i50- 
‘?4?) II, c. as that of the Parthian 
revolt {House of Seleucm, i, 986). 
Sir H. IIo worth prefers the date 
94.8-7 B.c. 'Nnm. Chron, 190.^, p. 
999 ). 


r. JM) H.C. 

Date of 
revolt of 
Bactrians 
and 

Parthians. 


Diodo- 
tos I. 
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type, hoiidctl by Diodotos, the governor of the province, who 
seized ua opportunity to shake off the authority of his 
sovereign and assinne the royal state. The Parthian inovc- 
nicnt was rather a national rising, led by a chief named 
Arsakes, who is described as being a man of uncertain origin 
but undoubted bravery, and inured to a life of rapine. 
Arsakes declared his independence, and so founded the famous 
Arsakidan dynasty of Persia, which endured for nearly five 
centuries (248 n.c. to a.d. 220). The success of both the 
Buctrian and Parthian rebels was facilitated by the war of 
suceessicn whieli disturl)od the Scleukidan monarchy after the 
death of Antioehos Tlieos. 

iV d The line of llaetrian kings initiated by Diodotos was 

n. ‘ destine<l to a briefer and stormier existence tlian that enjoyed 
by the dynasty of the Arsakidac. Diodotos himself wore his 
newly-wou crown for a brief space only, and after a few years 
was succeeded (c. 245 n.c.) by his son of the same name, 
who entered into an alliance with the Parthian king.* 
r-. -.nio II. c. Diodotos II was followed (c, 280 u.c.) by Euthy<lemos, 
demos and native of Magnesia, who seems to have belonged to a 
diffcrer.t family, and to have gained the crown by successful 
rebellion. This monarch became involved in a long-contested 
war with Antioehos the (ireatof Syria (223-187 n.c.), which 
r. •>()8 II. c. was terminated (c. 208 n.c.) by a treaty recognizing the 
ind(‘pendenee of the Bactriaii kingdom. Shortly afterwards 
r. 20 (j B. c. (c. 206 B.c.) Antioehos crossed the Hindu Kush, and 
eompelleil an Indian king named Subhagasena, who probably 

^ ‘Arsacc.s . . . made himself as the date of the commencement 
master of Hyrcania, and thus, of their lilierty' (Justin, Bk. xli, 
inve.sted with authority over two eh. 4). This cxpUcit testimony 
nations, raised a Iarf(e army, through outweighs the doubts expressed by 
fear of .Seleueus and Thcodotus, numismatists concerning the exis- 
king of the Baolrians. But being tence of the second Diodotos. All 
soon relieved of his fears by the the extant coins seem to belong to 
deathofTheodot us, he made peace Diodotos 11; his father probably 
and ailtance with his son, who was did not issue coins in nis own 
also named Tlieodotus ; and not name. Sir H. Howorttf, who thinks 
long after, engaging with king very little of Justin's authority, 
Seleueus [Kallinikos], who came to denies his statement that Arsakes 
take vengeance on the revolters, he killed Andragoras, the Scleukidan 
obtained a victory ; and the Par- viceroy (.Vam. Chron,, 1905, pp. 
iiiians observe the day on which it 917, 999). 
was gained with great solemnity. 
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nilotl in the Kabul valley, to surrender a considerable number 
of elephants and large treasure. Leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyziens to collect this war indemnity, Antiochos in person led 
his main force homeward through Arachosia and Drangiana 
to Karmania.^ 


Demetrios, son of Euthydenios, and son-in-law of 
Antiochos, who had given him a daughter in marriage 
when the independence of Bactria avus recognized, re- 
peated his father-in-law’s exploits with still greater 
success, and con(]uered a considerable portion of Northern 
India, presumably including Kfibul, the Panjab, and Sind 
(c. 190 

The <listant Indian wars of Demetrios necessarily vA'eakened 
his hold upon Bactria^ and alfonled the opportunity for 
successful rebellion to one Eukratides, who made himself 
master of Bactria about 175 b.c., and became involved in 
many wars with the surrounding states and tribes, which 
he cai'ried on with varying fortune and unvarying spirit. 
.Demetrios, although he had lost Bactria, long retained his 
hold upon his eastern coiuiuests^ and was knoAvn as ‘ King of 
the Indiana ’ ; but after a seven* struggle the victory rested 
with Eukratides, Avho was an opponent not easily beaten 
and is credited with having ‘reduced India under his power’. 
It is related that on one oecasion, wlion shut up for five 
months in a fort with a i^arrison of only three hundred men, 


r. 190 «. e. 
Demetrios 
king of 
the 

Indians. 


r. I i.’i u. e. 

Eukra- 

tides. 


160-156 


His Indian 


> Polybius, xi, Ilk The name of got po.sses.siorj iioi only of Patalene 
the Indian king is given as Sonha- but of the kingiionis of Saraostos 
gasenas by the lii.storian, which and Sigerdis, which constitute the 
seems to represent the Sanskrit remainder of the coast. ApoUodo- 
Suhhagasenu. ro.}, in short, says that Ba(!triana 

2 ‘The Greeks who occasioned is the ornament of all Ariana. They 

its [Baetria’s] revolt, became so extended their empire even as far as 

powerful by means of its fertility theSeresand Phrynoi’ (Strabo, Bk. 

and [the] advantages of thecountry, xi, see. xi, 1, in Falconer’s version), 

that th^ became masters of Ariana The lasS. clause may point to a 

and India, according to Apollodoros temporary Greek o<*cupation of the 

of Artemita. Their chiefs, particu- mountains as far to the east as the 

lariy Menander (if he really crossed KiBivo^ vvpyos of Ptolemy, the exact, 

the Hypanis totiieeastand reached position of w^hich cannot be deter- 

Isamus), conquered more nations mined at present (Stein, Ancient 

than Alexander. These conquests Khotan, p. 51, cancelling statement 

were achieved partly by Menander, in Sand-huried Ilnhts of KhoUtv, 

partly by Demetrios, sou of Euthy- 
demos, king of the Bactrians. They 
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he succeeded in repelling the attack of a host of sixty 
thousand under the command of Demetrios.* 

C-. lie B. c. But the hard-won triumph was short-lived. While Eukra- 
tides was on his homeward march from India attended by his 
son, probably Aijollodotos, whom he had made his colleague 
in power, he was barbarously murdered by the unnatural 
youth, Avho is said to ha\e gloried in his monstraus crime, 
driving his chariot wheels through the blood of iiis father, to 
whose corpse he refused e\eu the poor honour of burial.® 
Heliokies, The murder of Eukratides shattered to fragments the 
' ’ kingdoiv. for u-liich he liad fought so valiantly. Another son, 
named lIeliokle.s, wlio assumed the title of ‘ the Just pcriia]>s 
as the avenger of his father^s cruel death, enjoyed for a brief 
space a precarious tenure of power in Bactria. Strato I, who 
also seems to haA c belonged to the family of Eukratides, held 
a principality in the Panjab for many years, jind was perhaps 
the immediate successor of Apollodotos. Agathokles and 
Panitdeon, whose coins are specially Indian in character, were 
earlier m date, and contemporary with Rutliydemos and Deme- 
trios, It is evident from the great \ariety of tlie royal names 
in the coin-legends, nearly forty in number, thiit both before 
and after the deatli of Eukratides, the Indian borderland 
was parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, 
for the most part related eithiT to the family of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios or to tluit of their rival Eukratides. Some 
of these princelings, among whom was Antialkidas, were 
subdued by Eiikratides, who, if he had lived, might have 
consolidated a great border kingdom. But his death in the 
liour of vi(!tory increasetl the existing confusion, and it is 
quite impossible to make a satisfactory territorial and 
chronological arrangement of the Indo-Greek frontier kings 
<’ontcmporary with ^and posterior to Eukratides. Their 
names, which, with two exceptions, arc known from coins 

' Justin, xli, 6. Apollodotos, the eldest son of the 

* Justin, xli, (i. All the leading murdered king. But (contra) the 
numismatic authorities agree that Kapi&i coins of Eukratides are 
lieliokles was a son of Eukratides. sometimes restruck on those of 
Cunningham (Num. Chron., 186!), Apollodotos (Kapson, J. B. A, S., 
pp. 341-3) shows good reasons 1!K>.?, p. 784), 
tor believing that the parricide was 
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only, will be found included in the list appended to this 
chapter (Appendix J). 

One name, that of Menander, stands out conspicuously r. 15 Sb.c. 
among the crowd of obscure princes. He seems to have 
belonged to the family of Eukratides, and to have had his 
capital at Kabul, whence he issued, in or about 155 n.c., to 
make the bold invasion of India described in the last chapter. 

About two years later he was obliged to retire and devote hi* 
energies to the encounter with dangers which menaced him 
at liome, due to the never-ending quarrels with his neighbours 
on the frontier. 

Menander was celebrated as a just ruler, and when he Mcnan- 
died was honoured with magnificent obseejuies. He isfo,J,e. 
supposed to have been a convert to Buddhism, and has 
been immortalized under the name of Milinda in a cele- 
brated dialogue, entitled *The Questions of Milinda^, which 
is one of the most notable books in Buddhist literature.' 

Heliokles, the son of Eukratides, who had obtained The last 
Bactria as his share of his father’s^ extensive dominion, was king 
t he *^lagt Tting Greek .race to rule the territories to the Bactria. 
north of the Hindu Kush. While the Greek princes and 
princelings were struggling one with the other in obscure 
wars which history has not condescended to record, a deluge 
was preparing in the steppes of Central Asia, which was 
destined to sweep them all away into nothingness. 

A horde of nomads, named the Yueh-chi, whose move- Expulsion 
ments will be more particularly described in the next 
chapter, were driven out of North-westeni China about chi. 

170 B. c., and compelled to migrate westwards by the route to 
the north of the deserts.^ Some years later, before 160 b. c., 

' The obsequies are described by ism in liactria and India ’ (J. lldl. 

Plutarch (jRawuft/. gtr. praeeepta, Sor., 190I2, p. 373); and Sarat 
quoted textuaily in JVtcm. Ohron., Chandra Das in J. JiuddhUt Text 
18^, p. 339). The ‘Questions' and lieseareh Soe., vol. vii (1904), 
have been translated by Rhys pp. 1-6. The form MiHndrn occurs 
Davidain A A.i?.,vo]8.xxxv,xxxvi. in Kshemeudra’s Amihlna Kal- 
For identification of Milinda with palahi and in the Tibetan Tangyur 
Menander, doubted by Waddell, collection. 

see ^rbe, Beitrdge var inditeken ^ 16£ ». c. is the date commonly 
Kidtmgem^kiehte, Berlin, 190.H, p. aiven by Chinese sdiolars. Franke 
109, note; Tam, ‘ Notes on HeUen- dates the defeat of the Yueh-chi 

Q 


use 
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they encountered anotlier horde, the Sakas or Se, who 
occupied the territories lying to the north of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya) river, as already mentioned.^ 

The Sakas, accompanied by cognate tribes, u'ere forced to 
move in a southerly direction, and in course of time entered 
India from the north, possibly by more roads than one. The 
flood of barbarian invasion spread also to the west, and 
hurst upon the Parthian kingdom and Bactria in the jieriod 
l)etween 140 and 120 n.c^ The Parthian king, Phraates 11, 
the immediate successor of Mithradates I, was killed in battle 
with the nomads about 127 n. c.; and some four years later, 
Artabanus I, who followed him on the Parthian throne, met 
the same fate. The Hellenistic monarchy, which must have 
been weakened already by the growth of the Parthian or 
Persian power, was then finally extinguished. The last 
Qracco-Bactrian king was Ileliokles, with whom Greek rule 
to tlie north of the Hindu Kush disappeared for ever.** 

l‘he valley of the Hilniand (Rrymandrus) river, the modern 
Sistan, known as Sakastene, or the Saka country, probably 
liad been occupied by Sakas at an earlier date, but it is 
possibh' that part of the influ-v in the second century n.c. 
may liave rcj.ched that province.® 

Branches of tlie barbarian stream which penetrated 
the Indian passes deposited settlements at Taxila in the 
Pan jab and Mathura on the Jumna, where foreign princes, 
with the title of satrap, ruled for more than a century, 
seemingly in sul>ordinatiun to the Parthian power. 

Yet another section of the horde, at a later date, perhaps 
about the middle of the first century after Christ, pushed on 
southwards and occupied the peninsula of Surfiahtra or 


af/ouf 170 B. c. The. southward 
migration of the Sakas, according 
to Itim, must be p’aced between 
174 and 160, but nearer the latter 
date (Bntriige zw Kenntnitt cfor 
TurkvSlker, pp. 3!), 6S). 

‘ Ante., p. 

* MaXiara 87 yvitpinot ytyiywi 
Twv voitiSo» ol robs "KkXtjvas ig>tX6- 
lifvoi rijit ‘BoKrputtrlpr, "kaioi, noi Ilo- 
aiavoi, /ecu Toxo/m, ^jedpavkot, 


mti ip/afihrts dnb rijt vtp<uat tov 
’lafapTov, ««.rd Zitcas Mat Zoytia- 
rovt, ^ Martixor Zami (Strabo, xi, 
8, 3). The attempts of various 
writers to identify the Asioi and 
other tribes named are unsuc* 
cessliiL 

’ According to Sir H. McMahon 
* the Scythians (Sakae) were turned 
out about 37.5 a.d.’ iOtogr. J„ 
1906, p. 309). 
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Kathiawar^ founding a Saka dynasty which lasted until it was 
destroyed by Cluindra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, aliout a.d. 390. 

Strato I, Sotor, a Greek king of Kabul and the Panjilb, Satraps of 
who was to some extent contemporary with Heliokies, was iv^^thurr. * 
succeeded by Strato II, Philopator, his grandson ; who again, 
apparently, was displaced at,.Ta3dliHhiy certain foreign satraps, . 
who may or may not have been Sakas. The satraps of 
Mathura were closely connected witli those of Taxila, and 
belong to the same period, about 50 n. c. or later 
Their names seem to be Persian. 

The movements of the Sakas and allied nomad tribes ^ve^e Rtthiiions 
closely connected with the development of the Parthian or partlua. 
Persian power under the Arsakidan kings. Mitliradates I, 
a very able monarch (c. 171 to 136 n.c.), wlio was for many 
years the contemporary of Eukratides, king of Bactria, 
succeeded in extending his dominions so widely that his 
power was felt as far as the Indus, and probrJ)ly even to the 
east of that river. I see no good reason for doubting the 
truth of the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent 
to the defeat of the general of Demetrios and the occupation 
of Babylon, Mitliradates I annexed to his dominions the 
territory of all the nations between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, or Jihlam river. The chiefs of Taxila and 
Mathura would not have assumed the purely Persian title? 
of satrap, if they had not regarded themselves as subordi- 
nates of the Persian or Parthian sovereign ; and the close 
relations between the Parthian monarchy and tlie Indian 
borderland at this period are demonstrated by the appearance 


‘ The first known satrap of Taxila 
was Liaka, whose son was Patika. 
Ill the year 78 Liak<a was directly 
subordinate to king Moga, who is 
generally supposed to be Maues or 
Mauas of the coins. I^d&sa, satrap 
of Mathura in the year was the 
son of satrap R&juvula, whose later 
coins imitate those of Strato tl. 
I'he era or eras to which those 
dates refer have not been deter- 
mined. RSjuvula succeeded the 
satraps Hag&na and Hagamftsha 
(? brothers), who displaced native 
Rajas named Gomitra, Rumadatta, 

Q 


&c., of whom coins are extant. 
Tlie coinage of the two Stratos. 
which covers a jxiriod of about 
seventy years, lias been elucidated 
by Prof. Rapson {Cm'olla iVumis- 
maficon p. ; Oxford, n)0(>). 
Dr. Vogel suggests that Rajuvula 
and his son may have been satraps 
subordinate to Huvishka, whose 
accession I place in a. n. 123 {A. 8. 
Pro*/, llep. UlOO-lO, N, Circle^ p. 9). 
If that be correct,, the date 72 
would be in the Saka era«*A.n. 
150. But there are difficulties, 

2 
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of a long line of princes of Parthian origin, who now enter 
on tl>c sccne.^ 

Maues. j The earliest of these Indo-Parthiaii kings apparently was 
fWaues or Manas, who attained power in the Western Panjab 
(perhaps about 120 n.c., and adopted the title of ‘ Great King 
;of Kings’ {fia(n\4ms /SaffiAewv peydAou), which had been used 
■for the first time by either Mithradates I or Mithradates II. 
His coins are closely related to those of both those monarchs, 
as well as to those of the unmistakably Parthian border chief, 
who called himself Arsakes Theos. The king Moga, to 
whom ttu‘ Taxilian satrap was immediately subordinate, is 
usually identified with the personage whose name appears on 
the coins as Mauou in the genitive case.“ 

Iiido- Tlie story of the Indo-Parthian dynasties really being that 
certain outlying dependencies of the Parthian empire, we 
should be in a position to understand fully the relations of the 
Indo- Parthian rulers to the w’orld of their day, if our know'- 
ledgc of Parthian history were more complete than it is or is 
likely to be. The material actually available for the recon- 
structioji in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so slight, con- 
sisting 1. rgely of inferences from numismatic detiiils, that it 
is impossible t.) present an ordered narrative of indisputable 
facts, and the results of investigation necessarily must be in 
great part speculative. Subject to these cautions, the follow- 
ing sketch expresses my views of the facts — whether ascer- 
hiined or merely probable — as obtained from special study 


* The exact limits of the reign Vienna, ISSU). The event may be 
of Mithradates I are not known. dated about 138 «. c., towards the 
Justin (xii, B) states that ‘almost close of the reign of Mithradates. 
at the same time that Mithradates * Von Sallet, Naekfolger, p. 140. 
ascended the throne among the Von Gutschmid compares the name 

Parthiaiis, Eukratides began to Maues or Mauas with that of 

reign among the Baetrians ; both MauakSs (v. 1. MabakSs), who 

of tliem being great men’. The commanded the Saka contingent 

text of the passage in Orosius is; of mounted archers in the army of 

‘Mithiidates, tunc siquidem, rex Daiius at Gaugamela or Arbela 

Parthoniin sextus ab Arsace, victo (Arrian, Anah. iii, 8). 'fhe chrono- 

Deractrii praefecto Babylonam ur- logy is discussed in J. B. A. 8n 

bera hnesmie eius universes victor 1903, p. 4«, and in Z. D.M,Q„ 

invasit. Oinnes praeterea gentes 1906, pp. 49-72. For the ludo- 

quae inter Hydaspen duvium et Parthian coins see CatiU. Coini 

Indum iacent subegit’ (Bk, v, ch. /. M., voL i, pp. 3A-62. 

Iv, sec. 16 ; cd. Zangemeister, 



MAUES, VONONES, AZES W) 

of the question. The reader will underatand that the dates 
suggested are open to correction. 

Much obscurity has been caused by the failure of writers Two 
on the subject to recognize the plain truth that, besides 
some subordinate satraps, there were two main lines of 
Indo-Parthian princes, one of which ruled in Arachosia and 
Sistan, while the other governed the Western Pan jab, or 
kingdom of Taxila. Maues, as has been seen, became king, 
perhaps, about 120 b. c., of the latter province, which, in or 
about 138 B.C., had bec!i annexed to Parthia by Mitliradates 1. 

It is [irobable that the direct administrat ion of the newly - 
conquered province by the government of Ctesiphon lasted 
only for a few years. The struggle with the nomads, whiedi 
cost Phraates II and Artabaiius tlieir lives, between 130 and 
120 B.C., must have caused a relaxation in the grip of the 
central power on remote dependencies like the Indian border- 
lands ; and it is highly prolmble tliat Maues. who may have 
been a Saka, availed himself of the opport\n)ity thus offered 
to establish himself upon the Panjfib throne in the enjoyment 
of practical, if not theoretical, iiKhqiendcnia'. 

About the same time, or a few years later, VonOncs, Vonom’s, 
a Parthian, became king of Arachosia and Sistan, no doubt "* 
as a feudatory of the Great King at Ctesiphon. Tliose chosia. 
territories wei*e administered by him and his relatives for 
a brief period — some twenty-five years — the last of his line 
being his nephew Azes, who occupied the |)osition of viceroy 
or subordinate colleague of his father Spalirisc's, brother of 
VonbnSs. 

The Parthian poAver, which had suffered severely from the A/o.s I, 
shock of the nomad attacks, recovered under the vigorous 
government of Mithradates IT, the Great (ace. c. 123 u.r.). 
Apparently, that strong ruler look over tlie direct govern- 
ment of the provinces Avhich had been administered by 
VonSnes and his family, and also reasserted his suzerainty 
over the less accessible Panjab. Azes, the viceroy of Ara- 
chosia and Sistan, was then transferred to Taxila, where he 
succeeded Maues about 90 u. c., and governed the provinct* 
as a subordinate king under Mithradates. Azes I was 
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succeeded on the throne of the Paiijab^ first by his son 
Azilises and tlien by his grandson Azes II. Axes I certainly 
was a iwwerful prince, and enjoyed a long reign, perhaps 
extending to half a century. It is known that at the 
beginning of the Christian era no part of India was included 
in the Parthian empire, and it is not unlikely that during 
the course of his long reign Azes I succeeded in establishing 
his independence. Azilises and Azes II also seem to have 
enjoyed a prolonged tenure of power. In the time of the 
latter, the strategos, or satrap, Aspavarma, and the satrap 
Zeidnises assisted their s»)vereign in the .‘ulministration of the 
Panjill). 

Hcigii of j About A. I). 20 Azes II is supjwsed to have been succeeded 
pliarf's. i’y Condophares, who seems to have conquered Sind and 
Arachosia, making himself master of a wide dominion free 
from Parthian control. When he died, about A.n. 60, his 
kingdom wes divided, the Western Panjab falling to the 
sliare of liis brother’s son Abdagtr^es, while Arachosia and 
Sind passed under the rule of Ortlnigncs, who was followerl 
by Pakores. No successor of .\bdagases is known. About 
th(^ middle of the first century the Punjab was annexed by 
the Kushan king, Ilima or Wima (Kadphises II). Arachosia 
and Sind probably shared the fate of the Punjab.* 
rarthuii) Hut petty Parthian principalities may have continued to 
Indus for some time longer in the delta of the Indus. The 

delta. 'author of the Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing 
, probably towards the close of the first century after Christ, 
^found tlie valley of the Lower Indus, which he called Scythia, 
under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in unceasing 

* According to I’hiloslratus, side of the Indus was subordinate 
Apollonius of Tyana twice visited to PhraStes of Taxila and indepen- 
Kardanes or \’ardanes, king of dent of Bardanes {ApoUoniu*, 
Parthia, who reigned from r, a. u. Bk. I, ch. 9H ; Ek. II, ch. 17 ; Bk. 

to 47, and resided at Babylon. Ill, ch, 58. For Phradtes, see 
Prof. Petriejseems to be right in Bk. II, ch. 26-31). Althouj^i the 
holding that the travels of Apol- details of the Indian travels are 
lunius in India should be dated in fictitious, Philostratus seems to 
A. i>. 43-44. At that time Philostra- have been right in placing the 
tus represents the Western Pan- kingdom of Taxila under an in- 
jab as being under the government dependent Parthian ruler at or 
of King PhrOotes, evidently a Par- about the date named, 
thiau. The Satrap on the eastern 
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internecine strife. The Indus at that time had seven mouths, 
of which only the central one was navigable. The com- 
mercial port, known to the traveller as Barbarikon, was 
situated upon this stream ; and the capital, Minnagar, lay 
inland. The extensive clianges which have occixrred in the 
rivers of Sind during the course of eighteen centuries preclude 
the possibility of satisfactory identihcations of either of these 
towns.^ 

Special interest attaches to the Indo-Parthian king Gondo- 
GondopharSs because his name is associatcxl in very ancient and St. 
Christian tradition with that of St. Thomas, the apostle of ’I'homas. 
the Parthians. The belief that the Parthians were allotted 
as the peculiar sphere of the missionary labours of St. Thomas 
goes back to the time of Origen, who died in the middle of 
the third centurJ^ The Acts of St. Thomas, nearly con- 
temporary with Origen, xis well as later tradition, goncriilly 
associate the Indians, rather than the Parthians, with the 
name of the apostle, hut the terms ‘India’ and ‘Indians’ 
had such vague signification in ancient times that the dis- 
crepancy is not great. The earliest form of the tradition 
clearly deserves the greater credit, and there is no apparent, 
reason for discrediting the statement handed down by Origen 
that Thomas received Pai’thia as his allotted region. 

The legend connecting St. Thomas with king Gondophares Tli<; 
appears for the first time in the original Syrian text of the 
Acts of St. Thomas, which was composed at about the same 
date as the writings of Origen. The substance of the, long 
story may be set forth briefly as folhxws ; — 

‘When the twelve apostles xlivided the countries of the 
world among themselves by lot, India fell to the share of 


* J*eriplu», cli. 38. The work 
used to be ascril)cd erroneously to 
Arriau. It has been translated 
with notes by McCrindle {Ind. 
AtU„ viii, 1879, pp. 108-51), and 
by W. H. SchofF, 1912. 'fhe date 
A. D. 246 or 247 for the final redac- 
tion of the work proposed by 
Iieinaad,is impossible. McCrindle 
dates it between a.d. 80 and 89. 
Mr. ^hofif (p. 15) suggests a. n. 60, 


but in a iiubscquenl letter to me he 
expresses his preference for a, d. 80, 
which may be taken as ii near 
approximation to the truth. The 
‘Indus' .should be understood to 
mean the Mihran of Sind, including 
the Indus proper, as explained by 
Raverty. McCrindle's version was 
also published separately (Gdcutta 
and London, 1879). 
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Judas, surnained Thomas, or the Twin, who showed un- 
w'illiiigncss to start on his mission. At that time an Indian 
merchant named Habban ^ arrived in the country of the 
south, charged by his master, Guudaphar,* king of India, 
to !»ring back with liim a cunning artificer able to build 
a palace meet for the king. In order to overcome the 
apostle’s reluctance to shirt for the East, our Lord appeared to 
the merchant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for twenty 
jiiecos of silver, and commanded St. Thomas to serve king 
Giuulaphar and build the palace for him. 

'In obedience to Ins Lord’s commands, the apostle sailed 
next day with llabbiln the merchant, and during the voyage 
assured his companion concerning his skill in architectuix; 
and all manner of work in wood and stone. Wafted by 
favouring winds their ship quickly reached the harbour of 
Sandariik.'* Landing there, the voyagers shared in the 
marriage feast of the king’s daugliter, and used their time 
so well that bride and briilegroom were converted to the. 
true faith. Tlicncc the saint and the merchant proceeded 
on their voyege, and came to the court of Gundaphar, Hing 
of India. St. Thomas promised to build him the palace 
withii the space of six months, hut expended the monies 
given to him f('r that purpose in almsgiving; and, when 
called to account, explained tliat he was building for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands. He 
pri'ached with such zeal and grace that the king, his brother 
Gad,* and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. 
Many signs and wondi*rs were wrought by the holy 
apostle 

Martyr- 'After a time, Sifur,® the general of king Mazdai,” arrived, 
domofSt. and besought the apostle to come with him and heal his 
1 nomas, djmgiitcr. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, 

and went with Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in 
a chariot. He left his converts in the country of king 
Gundaphar under the care of deacon Xanthippos.'^ King 

’ Syriac — Habban ; Greek— ’A^- — rd8. Otiier relatives of the king 

&avTit ; I..atjn— Abban or Abbancs. are also mentioned. 

* Syriac— Gundaphar, or Gud- ® Syriac— §ifiit ; Greek — tifvp, 

naphar ; Greek — TowS-tipopos, Tow- St<piip, Slipopos, Xupi/pas, or X^pfopos ; 
Stcupopot, or Towraipopos , Latin, Latin— Saphor, Saph^, Sapor, Si- 
Gundafonis, or Gundoforu.^. forus, Sephor, Silbratus, Sinibras, 

® Syriac— Sandaruk, or Sana- Sinfbrus, or Sym^oras. 
druk; Greek— 'AvS/idiraXts; Latin — • Syriac — Masdai; Greek — 

Andranopolis, Andranobolys, An- Sates, or VUoSios; Latin — Misdens, 
dronopolis, or Adrianopolis. Mesdeus. or Mi^eus. 

* Syriac and Latin -Gad ; Greek '' Syriac— Xanthippos ; Greek — 

ao'o^t' ; Latin— omitted. 
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Mazdai waxed w’roth when lus queen Tertia* and a noble 
lady named Mygdonia “ were converted by St. Thomas, who 
was accordingly sentenced to death and executed by four 
soldiei*8, wbo pierced him with spears on a mountain without 
the city. The apostle was buried in the sepulchre of the 
ancient kings ; but the disciples secretly removed his bones, 
and carried them a^v'ay to the West.’® 

Writers of later date, subseeiuent to the scvetith century, Criticism 
profess to know the name of the city where the ‘ipostle 
suffered martyrdom, and call it variously Kalamina, Kala- 
mita, Kalamena, or Karamcna, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in futile attempts to identify this city. But tlie 
scene of the martyrdom is anonymous in the earlier versions 
(jf the talc, and Kalamina should be regarded as a place in 
fairyland which it is vain to try and locate on a map. The 
same observiition applies to the attempts at tlic ideutilieation 
of the port variously called Sandai’iik, Andrapolis, and so 
forth. The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography 
is as mythical as the tale itself. Its interest in the eyes of 
the historian of India is confined to the fact that it proves 
that the real Indian king, Gondophares, was remembered 
after his death, and was associated in popular belief with the 
apostolic mission to the Indians, and so, according to Origen, 
with the Parthians. Inasmuch as Gondophares certiiinly 
was a Parthian prince, and was too little known to the world 
in general to be named in a legend unless he really had some 
connexion with the introduction of Christianity into his 
dominions, it is permissible to believe that a Christian 
mission actually visited the Indo-Parthians of the north- 
western frontier during his reign, whether or not that mis- 

^ Syriac — Tertia ; Greek — The .story in the text and the 
or T^prmvr/ ; Latin — references to early Christian writers 
Treptia, Tertia, Trepicia, or IVL are taken, without verification, 
plicia. from the almost exhaustive essay 

2 Syriac — Mygdonia; Greek— by Mr. W, li. Philijips, entitled 
MirySow'a; Latin— Mygdonia, or ‘TTie Connection of St. Thomas 
Migdonia. the Apostle with India ' (/nd. ArU.^ 

® Sokrates Soholastikos (fifth een- vol. xxxii, 1903, pp. 1-15, 145-60), 
tury ) and other writers testify that Bishop Medlycott's book, India and 
the relics were enshrined at Kdcssa Aposth Thomas^ 1905, supplies 
in Mesopotamia, where a magnifi- on invaluable collection of eccle- 
cent memorial church was erected, siastical texts. 
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sion was conducted by St. Thomas in person. The traditional 
association of the name of the apostle with that of king 
Gondophares is in no w'ay at variance with the generally 
received chronology of the reign of the latter as deduced 
from coins and an inscription.* On the other hand^ it is to be 
observed that there is no trace of the subsequent existence 
of a Christian community in the dominions which had been 
ruled by Gondophares, and that if there be any truth in the 
tradition that the apostle was martyred at St. Thomas’s 
Mount near Madras, he cannot possibly have suffered in the 
kingdom of Ma/dai.* After much consideration, I am now 
of opinion that tlie story of the personal ministration and the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of Gondophar6a and 
Mazdai should not be accepted. But unless a Cbristian 
mission connected by tradition with the rite of St. Thomas 
had visited the Indo-Parthian borderland it is difficult to 
ima-'ine hou the obscure name of (Tondophargs can have 
come into the story. If aiiybody ‘‘hooses to believe that 
St. Thomas personally visited the Indo-Parthian kingdom 
his belief cannot bo considered unreasonable. It is possible 

^ The (G.ns and inscription gire known to be of much help, and 
the king's nani'^ in sundry variant KharoshthT palaeography needs 
founs (in the genitive case) — as further study. I am not convinced 
Gondophares, Guduphara, Giida- of the alleged late date for Gondo- 
pharna. 6cc. The inscription, winch pharcs. 

was found at Takht-i-Bahai, NE. of Father Joseph Dahlniann, S, J., 
Peshawar, is dated in the 2()th has devoted an ingenious treatise, 
year of the Maharaya Guduphara, entitled '/’AoMOs-l^fif^mdaund die 
in the year 103 of an unspecified afteHen hlMorhchm Beziehung^n 
era. The archaeological evidence des ChrUientunis zum fernen Osten 
for the reign is discussed by Von hn Lichts der hidittrheit AUertums- 
Sallet {Nachfolyer Alexanders des (Freiburg im Breisgau, 19 T;?), 

(Missen); Percy Gardner (/f. M, tt) an attempt to establisn the his- 
Catah Coins uf Creek and Svylhic torical credibilitv of the Gondo- 
Kintjs of India ; Senart (Notes dVpi- phares story. 1 have read his work 
yraphie indieiine. No. hi, p. 11); carefully without being convinced. 
V. A. Smith (‘The Kushan period of I have not read He^, Hat dsr 
Indian History’, in J. It A.S.^ 1903, hetlitje Apoatel Thomas das Emnge- 
p. 1-0); and many other writers. Hum (fep^'edifft ? Prof. Garbe, re- 
Mr, R. D. Banerji Wlicves the date viewing botli works, comes to the 
103 to refer to the Saka era and so conclusion that the Thomas l^cnd 
to be equivalent to A. D. 181, basing in all its forms is undeserving of 
his opinion <'hiefiy on characteristics credit, and that the Christianity of 
of the Kharosh^nT script in the in- Southern India probably came from 
scriptions, and partly on an inter- Persia as a consequence of the 
preiatioii of Parthian history (Ind, persecution of Christians in that 
Ant., 1908, pp. 47, 02). But the coimtry in a.d. 343 and 414 (Ost- 
history of Parthia is too impierfectly asiatische, Zeitsohriftt I, 364), 
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that, us Bishop Medlycott suggests, he may have first visited 
GondopharSs, and then travelled to Southern India. 

The alleged connexion of the apostle with Southern India AUrRed 
and the Mailapur shrine near Madras, reverenced as San g/”” 
Thom6 by the Portuguese, may l>e considered cpiiveniently ThomM to 
in this place. The traditions of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ 
on the western, or Malabar coast, assert that the apostle, 
coming from Socotra in a.d. 52, landed at (’ranganore 
(Muziris of Pliny and the Periplus) on that coast, and laid 
the foundations of seven Cliristian centres in the province ; 
that he passed over to the Ma’abar or Coroinandel coast, 
where he suffered martyrdom near Mailapur ; and that sul)- 
seejuent persecution extirpated the Cliristian churches of 
Coromandel. Bishop Medlycott, in a treatise full of abstruse 
learning, has endeavoured to prove the historical truth of 
this tradition, but, in my judgement, without complete success. 

The Mailapur legend of the martyrdom, lil.n that of the 
Acta, seems to be purely mythical, and the Cliristians of 
Malabar have not disdained to apply the legend of the Aelu 
to their own country. But, although the alleged martyrdom, 
whether in the kingdom of Mazdai or near Mailapur, may be 
confidently rejected as unhistorical, it must bo admitted that 
a personal visit of the apostle to Southern India was easily 
feasible in the conditions of the time, and that there is 
nothing incredible in the traditional belief that he came by 
M'ay of Socotra, where an ancient Christian settlement un- 
doubtedly existed. The actual fact of such personal visit 
cannot be either proved or disproved. I am now satisfied 
that the Christian Church of Southern India is extremely 
ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in peraon 
or not, and that its existence may be traced back to the third 
century with a high degree of probability. Mr. Milne Ra<- 
carried his scepticism too far when lie attributed the establish- 
ment of the Christian congregations to missiouaric's from the 
bunks of the Tigris in the fifth or sixth century.’ 

For a period of nearly two centuries after the beginning of 
the nomad and Parthian invasions, the northern portions of Greek 


* See App. M. 
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the Indiiiii borderland, comprising probably the valley ot 
the Kabul river, the Suwat valley, some neighbouring districts 
to the north and north-west of Peshawar, and the Eastern 
Panjah, remained under the government of local Greek 
princes ; who, whether independent, or subject to the 
suzerainty of a Parthian overlord, certiiinly exercised the 
prerogative of coining silver and bronze money. 

The last of these Indo-Greek rulers was Ilermaios, who 
suecumhed to the Yueh-ehi, or Kushan, chief, Kadphises I, 
about A j). 20, when that enterprising monarch added Kabul 
to the growing Yuch-chi empire.^ The Yueh-chi chief at 
first struck coins jointly in the name of himself and the 
Greek prince, retaining on the obverse the portrait of 
Ilermaios with his titles in Greek letters. After a time, 
while still preserving the familiar portrait, he substituted 
nis owtj name and style in the legend. The next step 
tak - 11 was lo replace the bust of Ilermaios by the effigy 
of Augustus, as in his later yeiirs, .aid so to do homage to 
the expanding fame of that emperor, who, without striking 
a blow, am' by tlic mere terror of the Roman name, 
had eonipellod the Parthians to restore the standards of 
Crassus ('20 u.c.), which had been captured thirty-three 
years earlier.*'* 

Still later probably are those coins of Kadphises I, which 
dispense altogether with the royal effigy, and present on the 
obverse an Indian bull, and on the reverse a Bactrian camel, 
devic''s fitly symbolizing the conquest of India by a horde of 
nomads.® 

Thus the numismatic record offers a distinctly legible 
abstract of the political history of the times, and tells in 
outline the story of the gradual supersession of the last out- 
posts of Greek authority by the irresistible advance of the 
hosts from the sttppes of Central Asia. 

' An outline of the approximate ^ Plate of coins, fig. 4, and. 
chronology will he found in the ’ In the twelfth century the Bac* 
Synchronistic 'fa !>lc, Appendix L at trian camel with two humps was 
the end of this chapter. Only the still bred in Upper Sind (Al-IdrtsI, 
nmre important names are included quoted by Raverty, J.A. 8. S., voU 
in the table. Ixi, part i (1892), p. 224.). 
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When the European historian, %vith his mind steeped in Conlact 
the conviction of the immeasurable debt owed to Hellas by 
modern civili/ation, stands by the side of the grave of Greek India, 
rule in India, it is inevitable that he should ask what was the 
result of the contact between Greece and India. Was Alex- 
ander to Indian eyes nothing more than the. cavalry leader 
before whose onset the greatest armies were scattered like 
chaff, or was he recognized, consciously or unconsciously, 
as the pioneer of western civilization and the parent of model 
institutions? Did the long-continued government of Greek 
rulers in the Pan jab vanish before the assaidt of rude 
barbarians without leaving a trace of its existence save coins, 
or did it impress an Hellenic stamp upon the ancient fabric 
of Indian jmlity ? 

Questions such as these have received widely divergent Nicse’s 
answers j but undoubtedly the general tendency of European 
scholars has been to exaggerate the hellenivi.ig effects of 
Alexander’s invasion and of the Indo-Greek rule on the 
north-western frontier. The most extreme ‘Hellenist’ view 
is that expressed by Herr Niese, who is convinced that all 
the later development of India depends indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander, and that Chandragupta Maurya 
recognized the suzerainty of Selcukos Nikator. Such notions 
are so plainly opposed to the evidence that they might be 
supposed to need no refutation, but they have been uccei)ted 
to a certain extent by English writers of repute ; who are, as 
already observed, inclined naturally to believe that India, like 
Europe and a large part of Asia, must have yielded to the 
subtle action of Hellenic ideas. 

It is therefore worth while to consider impartially and Slight 
without prejudice the extent of the Hellenic in.fluence upon 
India from the invasion of Alexander to the Kushiin or lnd<>- 
Scythian conquest at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, a period of four centuries in round numbers. 

The author’s opinion that India was not hellenized by the 
operations of Alexander has been expressed in the chapter 
of this work dealing with his retreat from India,^ but it is 

1 Ante^ p» 
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advisable to remind the reader of the leading facts in con- 
nexion with the more general question of Hellenic influence 
upon Indian civilization dui'ing four hundred years. In 
order to form a correct judgement in the matter it is 
essential to bear dates in mind. Alexander stayed only 
nineteen months in India, and, however far-reaching his plans 
may have been, it is manifestly inqmssible that dunng those 
few months of incessant conflict he should have founded 
Hellenic institiitions on a permanent basis, or materially 
affected the structure of Hindu polity and society. As a 
matter of fact, he did nothing of the sort, and within tw’o 
years of his death, with the exception of some small garrisons 
under Eudemos in the Indus valley, the whole apparatus of 
Macedonian rule had been swept away. After the year 
316 jj. c. not a trace of it remained. The only mark of 
Alexander’s direct influence on India is the existence of a 
few coins modelled in imitiition of Greek types which were 
struck by Saubhuti (Sophytts), the :.hief of the Salt Range, 
whom he subdued at the lieginning of tlie voyage down the 
rivers. 

Faihif' of Twen._, years after Alexjuuler’s death, Seleukos Nikator 

Nikator. at*emptcd to recover the Macedonian conquests east of the 
Indus, but failed, and more than failed, being obliged, not 
only to forgo all claims on the provinces temporarily 
occupied by Alexander, but to surrender a large part of 
Ariana, west of the Indus, to Chandragupta Maurya. The 
liidiai) administration and society so well described by 
Megasthenes, the ambassiidor of Seleukos, were Hindu in 
character, with some features borrowed from Persia, but 
none fronj Greece.' The assertion that the development of 
India tlependcd in any way on the institutions of Alexander 
has no substiintial basis of fact. 

Maurya F<>r eighty or i.iricty years after the death of Alexander 

tinpire. Strong arm of the Maurya emperors held India for the 

* The duties of the officers main- not proved, that the Indian institu- 
Uined by Chandragupta to ‘attend tion may have been borrowed from 
to the entertainment of foreigners ’ the Greek (Newton, li*saw on Art 
(Strabo, xv, 1, fiO-'?) were identical and Archaeology,^, 121; Ind. Ant., 
with those of the Greek proxenoi 1905, p. 200), 

(irpoft^oi), and it is possible, though 
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Indians against all coiners, and those monarchs treated with 
their Hellenistic neighbours on equal terms. Asoka was much 
more anxious to communicate the blessings of Buddhist 
teaching to Antiochos and Ptolemy than to borrow Greek 
notions from them. Although it certainly appears to be 
true that Indian plastic and pictorial art drew part of its 
inspiration from Hellenistic Alexandrian models during 
the Maurya period, the Greek influence merely touched 
the fringe of Hindu civilisation, and was powerless to 
modify the structure of Indian institutions in any essential 
respect. 

For almost a hundred years after the failure of Seleukos invitsion 
Nikator no Greek sovereign presumed to attack J ndia. Then 
Antiochos the Great (c. 206 n.c.) marched through the hills Great, 
of the country now called Afghanistan, and tvent liome by 
Kandahar and Sistan, levying a war indemnity of treasure 
and elephants from a local chief.^ This brief ^'ampaign can 
have had no appreciable effect on the institutions of India, 
and its occurrence proliably was unknown to many of the 
courts cast of the Indus. 

The subsequent invasions of Deiuetrios, Eukratides, and Subso- 
Menander, which extended with intervals over a period of Greek 
about half a century (c. 190-154 n. c.), jienetrated more deeply invasions, 
into the interior of the country ; but they too u'ere transient 
raids, and cannot possibly have affected seriously the ancient 
and deeply rooted civilization of India. It is noticcabh* that 
the woi'k attributed to the Hindu astronomer refers to Greeks 
as the * viciously valiant Yavanas’. The Indians were im- 
pressed by both Alexander and Menander as mighty captains, 
not as missionaries of culture, and no doubt regarded both 
those sovereigns as impure barbarians, to lie feared, not 
imitated. 

The East has seldom shown much readiness to learn from 
the West; and when Indians have condescended, as in the 
cases of relief sculpture ami the drama, to borrow ideas from 
European teachers, the thing borrow’ed has been so cleverly 
disguised in native trappings that the originality of the 

* Antet p. 
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Indian imitators is stoutly maintained even by acute and 
learned critics.^ 

The Panjab, or a considerable part of it, with some of the 
adjoining regions, remained more or less under Greek rule 
for more than two centuries, from the time of Demetrios 
(c. 190 B.c.) to the overthrow of Hermaios by the Kushans 
(c. A.D. 20), and wc might reasonably expect to find clear 
signs of hellenization in those countries. But the traces of 
Hellenic influence even there are surprisingly slight and 
trivial. Except the coins, which retain Greek legends on the 
obverse, and are tliroughout mainly Greek in type, although 
they begin to be bilingual from the time of Demetrios and 
Eukratides, scarcely any indication of the prolonged foreign 
rule can be specified. The coinage undoubtedly goes far to 
prove that the Greek language was used to some extent in the 
courts of the frontier princes, but the introduction of native 
legejK' jon the reverses demonstrates that it was not under- 
stood by the people at large. No msciiptions in that tongue 
have yet been discovered, and only three Greek names have 
yet been found in Indian epigraphic records.-^ 

There i-i no evidence that Greek architecture Wtas ever 
intrrduced intj India. A temple with Ionic pillars, dating 
from the time of Azes I, c. 80 n.c., has been discovered at 
Taxila ; but the plan of the building is not Greek, and the 
pillars, of foreign pattern, are merely borrowed onuiments.'* 


* The author is still firmly con- 
vinced that Weber and Windisc*h 
arc right in tracing Greek influence 
on the form of tlie Sanskrit liter- 
ary drama. Sec '^^eber, Hint. Ind, 
Lttar. Ormbner, p. 217;, and Win- 
disch, 7)er yrierhische Einfluss im 
indischen Drama^ Berlin, 1882. The 
contrary proposition is maintained 
by M. Sylvain L^vi {Th^frs Indien^ 
pp. 343- G(>), with whom ijno«!t scho- 
lars agree. The origin of Indian 
drama is quite another question. 
See Keith in Z, D. M, O., 1910, pp, 
535, 536. 

* See J, Jnd. Jan, 1900, 
p. 89; J, li. A, 3., 1903, p. 14, for 
the Theodore inscription in the 
Swat valley. The other Greek 


names are Heliodoros in the Bes- 
nagar inscription 1909, 

pp. 1053, 1087, 1093) and Agesi- 
laos in the Kanishka casket record 
from Peshawar (ibid., p. 1058). 

’ Cunningham, Arch, JRsp.ii, 129; 
V, 69-72, 190, PI. XVII, XVIII. 
The Marge copper coins* of the 
foundation deposit must be those 
of Azes I (V. A. Smitli, ‘Graeco- 
Roman Influence on the Civilization 
of Ancient India', J, A, 8. R, 1889, 
vol. Iviii, part i, pp. 115, 116). Mr. 
Growsc ifbund a fragment of sculp 
ture in the Mathuril district, ‘where 
a niche is supported by columns 
with Ionic capitals * {Mathurd^ 3rd 
ed., p. 171), Cunningham pub- 
lished a plaster fragment of a n 
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The earliest known example of Indo-Greek sculpture belongs 
to the same period, the reign of Azes,^ and not a single speci- 
men can be referred to tlie times of Demetrios, Eukratides, 
and Menander, not to speak of Alexander. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region round Peshawar, are much 
later in date, and are, the offspring of cosmopolitan Graeco- 
Roman art. 

The conclusion of the matter is that tlie invasions of Conrlu- 
Alexandcr, Antiochos the Great, Denietrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander were in fact, whatever their authors may have in- 
tended, merely military incursions, which left no appreciablt? 
mark upon the institutions of India. The prolonged occu- 
pation of the Panjab and neighbouring regions by Greek 
rulers had extremely little effect in hellenizing the country. 

Greek political institutions and architecture were rejected, 
although to a small extent Hellenic example was accepted 
in the decorative arts, and the Greek language must have 
been more or less familiar to the officials at the kings^ courts. 

The literature of Greece probably was known slightly to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to learn their 
masters^ language for business purposes, but that language 
was not widely diffused, and the impression made by Greek 
authors upon Indian literature and science is hardly traceable 
until after the close of the period under discussion. The 
later and more important Graeco-Roman influence on the 
civilization of India will be noticed briefly in the next 
chapter.® 


Ionic capital from the Ahinposli 
Jalalabad {Vroc, A, ii., 
I87f), p. 20», PI. XI). 

* The statuette in the pose of 
Pallas Athene (./. A. S, Ji, ut svpra^ 
p. lil, PL V II). The figure seems 


to have been intended to represent 
a VavanT doorkeeper. 

The opinions expressed in the 
text agi*ee generally wilh those held 
by Mr. Tarn, ‘ Notes on Hellenism 
in Baetriri and India' {J, Ihllenic 
iStudies, 1909, pp. 968-93). 
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APPENDIX K 

AlphabclicaJ TJst of Jiaclrian and Indo-Grcek Kings 
and Qveens ' 


. 

o 

Name. 

1 

Greek title or 
epithet. 

1 

Agathokleia . 

Theotropos . 

> 

Agathokh*s 

Dikaios . . . 

3 

Amvntas . . 

Nikator . . . 

1 

Autialkida.s 

Nikephoros . 

•> 

Anti machos I 

Theos . , . 


Anti machos II 

Nikephoros . 

? 

Aj)ollodotos 

Soter, Megas, 
Philopator 

8 

.\pollophancs . 

Soter , . . 

f) 

Arche bios . . 

Dikaios. Nike- 


1 

phoros 

10 

i Aru iuidoros . 

' Aniketos . . 

11 

: Denictrio 

Anikelos . . 

i2 

! Diodotos I 

, . 

13 

1 Diodotos IT 

Soter 

li 1 

Diomedes . . 

‘ Soter . . . 

15 

1 Dionysios . . 

Soter . . , 

16 

i 

1 Epandcr . . 

Nikc]»hort>s 


1 Kukratides . . 

Megas . . . 

Id 

1 Euthydemos 1 

I 

1 . 

1!) 

1 

Euthydemos 11 

. 

20 

Helioklcs . , 

; Dikaios . . . 

21 

Hermaios . . 

. Soter . . . 

22 

Hipi)oslratos 

! Soter, McgH.s . 

2;i 1 

' Kalliope . . 

— 


^ Based on Von Sallet's lists, and 
brought up to date. The ^©gra- 
ph ical and chronological position of 
many of Uie rulers named is so 
uncertain that an alphabetical list 
is the best. 


I 

Remarks. 


, Probably mother of Strato I, and 
regent during his minority, 
i Probably succeeded Pantalcon, 
No. 28, and was c*ontemporary 
with Euthydejnos I or l^metrios. 
A little earlier than Hermaios. 

I Contemporary with early years of 
I Kukratides, r. 170 b.c. ; appar- 
' ently king of Taxila. 

' Probably succeeded Diodotos II, 

I No. in Kabul. 

; Later than Kukratides, No. 17, or 
I possibly contemporary. 

1 Probably* son of Kukratides, and 
I king of entire Indian frontier. 

’ Probaoly contemporary with Strato 
j 1 or 11, in Eastern Paniab. 

I Probably connected with Helioklcs. 

; 

' Lat<;p than Menander, 
j Son of Kuthydcmo.s 1, No, 18. 

I No coin.s know7i ; r. 250 n.c. 

' Son of No. 12. 

; Apparently coiniected with Eukra- 
tides. No. 17. 

Later than Apollodotos. 

. Probably later than Kukratides, 
i No. 17. 

Contemporary with Mithradates I ; 
r. 175-156 B.c. 

i Subsequent to Diodotos II, No. 13 ; 
J c. 230-200 B. c. 

Probably son of No. 11. 

Son of No. 17 ; last of Bactriun 
dynasty. 

Last Inao-Greek king of Kabul ; 
: C. 10 B.C.-A. D. 20. 
j Probably succeeded Apollodotos. 

I Queen of Hermaios. 

2 Cunningham (Nnm. Chron.^ 
lH70,p, 81). Gardner (JJ. M.Catcd,, 
p. 34^) distinguishes A. Soter from 
A. PhiIo|)ator, and Prof. Rapson is 
disposed to^accept this view. 
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Serial 

No. 



1 Name. 

Greek title or 
epithet. 

U 

Laodike . . 



2b 

Lysias . . . 
Menander . . 

Aniketo.s . . 

26 

Soter, Dikaios 

27 

Nikias . 

Soler . . . 

28 

Pantaleon . . 

i 

1 

20 

1 

Peukclaos . . ! 

Dikaios, Soter 

30 

Philoxciios . . 

Aniketos . . 

31 

Plato. ... 

i 

Kpiphanes . . 

32 

[ j 

(?) Polyxenos . 

^ i 

Epiphaiu‘s, 


Soter 

3*3 

Strato I . . . 

; Soter, Epipha- 



1 lies, Dikaios 

34, 

Strato II . . 

Soter . . . 

3,> 

i Telephos . . 

Euergetes . . 

38 

1 Thcophilos . . 

Dikaios , . . 

37 

1 Zoilos . . . 

; Soter, Dikaios 


I 


I 

Keiiiarks. 



Mother of Eukratides.' 

Predecessor of A ntialkidas. No. t. 
Later than Kukratides ; invaded 
India about l.i.'i ii. c., hut Gard- 
ner places liiin about 110 ii.c. 
Later than Eukratides. His coins 
are found only in the Jheluni 
' (Jihlani) District (Panjdb Gaz,^ 

. s.v. Jhelam), 

\ Contemporary with Euthy demos I 
I or Demetrios; probably preceded 
Agathokles, No. 2; c. 190 h.c. 
i Contemporary with Hippostratos 
! (/. A. 7L,1H98, part i, p. i:tl 

I Probably suc-cceded Antimachos 
: IL No. (). 

I 16.>h.c.,<‘oh temporary w’ith Eukra 
I tides. No. IT; perhaps king of 
Sislaii.*^ 

\ Xum, ChroH.^ 1890, p, i09 ; Prof. 

' Rap.son doubts the genuineness 
of the tinicpic coin described. 

, Contemporary ^''ith Hcliokles ; 

reigned long. 

. Grandson of No. 3‘d. 

J. A. S, n., 189H, part i, p. 130. 

./. A, *V. />\, 1897, part i, p. 1 ; con- 
nected with Lysias. 

: Apparently later than Apollodotos, 
and nearly contemporary with 
Dionysios; probably in Eastern 
Panjab. 


^ Gardner (77. M. CaluL^ p. 19;. 
Helioklcs seems to have been the 
name of the father, as well as of 
the son, of Eukratides. 

- The letters on Plato s coin are 


interpreted as .signifying I he year 
I IJ of the Seleukidan era, equiva- 
lent to l(>,> H. c. Sykes, Ttm Thoft- 
Sitnd Mihii In p. 303. 


K a 




r* aJd, 20 • Hermaioa overthrown 

hy Kuehaiu. 

^^ 13 ^ 21 Gondophar a acc, Sh Thomas. 
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APPENDIX M 

The Chrisiiam of St. Thomas 

In this Appendix I confine myself to the limited task of jiisti- Hooks 
fyiiig the propositions in the text, which differ from those stated 
in the second edition. It is out of the question to discuss fully 
the problems connected with the legend of St. Thomas and 
the origin of the ancient congregations of the ‘ Christians of 
St. Thomas’ in Southern India. llic following books are cited 
under the names of their respective authors : — 

(1) Mac kenzie, G. T. — ^ History of Christianity in ’rravaneore/ 

Srd ed., in The Travancore Stale Manual, 190(), vol. ii, pp. I I I— 

^ 19 . 

(2 ) Rae, G. Mji.NE,— “7V/C Syrian Church in India. (Hl;ickA\ood, 

1 S92.) 

(8) Medlycott, Bishop A. E . — India and the Apostle Thomas. 

(Nutt, 1905 .) 

(t) Richards, W. .1, — 'The Indian Christians of St. Thomas. 
(Bemrose, 1908). 

The seven churches founded by St. 'riiomas are enumeralcd 'fhe 
by Richards (p. 77) as (I) Kolta-kayalil, ( 2 ) Gokamangalam, 

(3) Niranam, (4) Cliayil, (a) Kurakeni, ((>) Quilon, (7) Palur. 
Mackenzie gives the same list, with some variation of spelling, 
except that lie substitutes Maliankara for Kurakeni. Rae(p. 3()1 ) 
gives the list as (l) Cranganore, (2) Quilon, (3) l^dur, (4) Pariir, 

(/i) South Pallipurani or Kokaimiiigaluni, (.5) Ncranum, (?) Nell- 
akkul, called also Chael or Shall. Richards is responsible for tlu‘ 
statement that 

‘One of the seven churches founded by St. 'Ihoiuas was at a place 
named Chuyal in the eastern hills of Travancore. It has long been 
abandoned, owing to wild animals, but the ruins remain, and would 
repay antiquarian research’ (p. 91). 

I cannot explain the discrepancies in the lisl.s, or say anything 
more about the alleged niin.s at Chayal {(dias Ncllahkul, Chad, 
or Shall). 

St. Thomas is believed to have ordained priests from twoFicts 
families : nfimcly, one at Shankarapuri, which dif?d out, and th<‘ y^Pl>|*rl- 
other at Pakalonniattam, which .survived into the nineteenth ["juiiHon 
century, and supjilicil archdeacons in the Portuguese and bishops 
in the Dutch period (Mackenzie, p. 137 ; Richards, p. 76). 

‘There is no doubt’, Mr. V. Nagam Aiya observes, ‘as to the 
tradition that St Thomas came to Malabar and converted a few families 
of Nambudiris, some of whom were ordained by him as priests, such as 
those of Sankarapuri and Pakalomattam.^ For in consonanc e with this 

> Richards spells * Pakalonmat- (ibid., p. 137) writes ‘PalomattaiiC. 

tarn Aiya {MamiaU II» writes Probably the first form is correct, 

‘ Pakalomattam while Mackenzie 
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The 

martyr- 

doms. 


Christian 
ity in 
Socotra. 


A C’eylon- 
ese tra- 
dition. 


lonp^-standin^ traditional lielief in the minds of the people of the Apostle’s 
mission and labours among high-<*aste Hindus, we nave [itl before us 
to-day the fact that certain Syrian Christian women, particularly of 
a Desom ('ailed Kunnamkolam,^ wear clothes as Nainbudiri women do, 
move about screening themselves with huge umbrellas from the gaze 
of profane eyes as those women do, and will not marry, except per- 
haps in ex(?eptional cases and that only recently, but from among 
dignified families of similar aristocratic descent. This is a valuable piece 
of evidence of the conduct of the community, corroborating the early 
tradition extant on the coast.’ {MannaU II, 

Mr. Aiya goes on to notice the Malabar version of the Abbanes 
story of the Acta, wliicli is given mort^ fully from a Malayfilani 
manuscript by Richards (p. 72). 

'J’h(' martyrdom of St. Thomas at any place may be doubteil, 
because an early writer named Heraeleon, cited by Clement ol* 
Alexandria (r. a. n. 200), states that Thomas was not martyred 
(Medlyeott, p. 120). 'Jlie Roman Catholic writers, of course, 
impugn th(-^ statement of II<‘racleon, hut anybody is at liberty to 
believe it if he ehoses to do so. 

The earliest t(\siimony to tlie existence of a Christian Church 
ill Socotra, d(‘nved from Persia, is that of Cosmas Indieopleustes, 
wh<» wrote in a o. ."i.'lj. About a thousand years later (1542), 
St. Francis Xavier found nominally Christian eorigregalions in 
the i ’and, wlio claimed de scent from the conv<n‘ts made by 
St. Thomas. The belief that Thcoj)hihis, tlie missionary sent 
out by Constantine about a.d. visited Socotra appears to be 
erronocn^: (Medlyeott, p)), l.'lh, 19 ^i- 2 ()J).^ Bishoj) Medly- 
(‘ott is, J tliink, right in holding that Theophilus visited Malabar 
aiid found (.hristians in that region. 

Historical traditions of India and (Vylon wlien read together 
seem 'o carry the evidence for the existence of the Church in 
Malab.ir back to the third century. We learn from the Cey- 
lonese ehroniele, tli(^ (eh. xxxvi), compOwSed about tlie 

beginning of the sixth century, that in the reign of king Gotha- 
kahhaya or Meghavarnfibhaya, whom fJeiger places in a.d. 802 
-l.'i, a learned Tamil heretic overcame an ortliodox Buddhist 
theologian in controversy and gained the favour of the king, wlio 
phu'cd his son under his tuition. The Mahacarh^a represents the 
victor in the disputation as being a monk named Sanghamitra, 
^versed in the teachings concerning the exorcism of spirits and 
so forth ’. Mr. K. G. Seshar Aiyar interprets this statement as 
meaning really that the successful eontroversiaUst was a Hindu, 
and identifies liiin with the famous Saiva saint Manikka(or Muni) 
V'ftSagar/^ The Tamil lives of that personage affirm that the 

^ The statoment at the lop of ® Tamilian Antiquary^ vol. i, no. 4, 
p. 13(5 ( Medlyt'of ^ ) that the story of p. 54. The writer does not cite the 

the mission of Theophilus refers to statement in the Mahdmm^a cor- 
Socotra is a slip, contradicted on rectly. The Tamil legend is 
pp. DW5, ?oi, and with good reason, ibid., p. 66, and in Po^, Tinni^iifa- 

gam^ p. xxxi. 
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saint actually converted the kinf( of Ceylon towards the end of 
his career. That kinj^ may be identified with Ciotliakabhaya, 
and it is possible that the author of the Mahdrathsa may have 
misrepresented the 6aiva Hindu Manikka V'ri&igar as Saiighainitra, 
a Buddhist heretic. 

However little credit we may be disposed to give to the story Manikka 
about the conversion of the king of Ceylon, or to the ideiitifica- 
tion of that king with (iothakabhaya of the Mahfmm^a^ I see no 
reason for hesitating to believe the Indian tradition that Ma- 
nikka ViV^agar visited Malabar and recoti verted two families of 
Christians to Hinduisni. The descendants of those families, who 
are still known as Manigramakars, are not admitted to full 
privileges as caste Hindus. Some traditions place the reconver- 
sion as having occurred about a. n. ‘^70. If that date b(r at all 
nearly correct, the Malabar Church must he considerably ohier. 

So far as I can appreciate the value of the arguments from ilu' 
history of Tamil literature, there seems to be good independent 
reasons for believing that Manikka Vasagar may have lived in the 
third century. Some authors even place him about the begin- 
ning of the second century.' If he really lived so early, his rela- 
tion with the Church in Malabar would coniine the belief in its 
apostolic origin. 

' T. Ponnaiiibalain Filial, quot- todo with Manicheans isuiitciiablc. 
ing various authorities, in Tarniliatt The late Dr. Pope, shortly before 

Antiguan/^ vol. i, no, 4*, pp, 7,"}- 9; Ids death, expressed his acceptance 
see also ibid., pp. 53-5; and of the opinion that Manikka lived 
Mackenzie, p. 138. The notion not Utter than the fourth century 
that the tradition about the origin {Tam, Jni,^ nt stqmt, p. 54). 
of the Manigramakars has anything 



CHAPTER X 


THE KUSHAN OR INDO-SCYTHIAN DYNASTY 
FROM ABOUT a.d, 20 to a.d. 225 


Yueh-cJii The migrations of the nomad nations of the Central Asian 
migration, briefly noticed in the last preceding chapter^ pro- 

duced on the political fortunes of India effects so momentous 
that they deserve and demand fuller treatment. 

A tribe of Turk! nomads, known to Chinese authors as 
tlie Hiung-nii, succeeded in inflicting upon a neighbouring 
and rival horde of the same stock a decisive defeat before the 


Defeat of 
the Wu- 
sun. 


middle of the second century b. c. The date of this event is 
stat';d as 165 b.c. by most scholars, while Dr. Franke gives 
,the limiting dates as 174 and 160 «. c. The Yueh-chi were 
jcompelled to quit the lands which they occupied in the pro- 
vince of Kan-suh in North-western China, and to migrate 
westwards in search of fresh pasture-grounds. The moving 
horde musteved a force of bowmen, estimated to number from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand ; and the whole mul- 
titude must have comprised, at least, from half a million to 
a million persons of all ages and both sexes.^ 

In the course of their westward migration, in search of 
grazing-grounds adequate For the sustenance of their vast 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep, the Yueh-chi, moving 
along the route past Kucha (N. lat. 41*’ 88', E. long. 88° 25'), 
to the north of the desert of TaklamakAn, the Qobi of old 
maps, came into conflict with a smaller horde, named Wu- 
-u^hich occupi^'the basin of the Hi river and its southern 
tributaries, the Tekes and Konges.^ The Wu-sun, although 


' The Yueh-chi were not snub- The cow of Kanishka and Hu* 

nosed Mongols, but big men with vishka,^s well as those of Kad- 

pink complexions and large noses, phises II, present recognisable 
resembling the Hiung-nQ in manners portraits. See Plates of Goins, 

and customs (Kingsmill, J. R. ^ Chavannes, Tureg Oceidgniamf 

1882, p. 7, of reprint of Intercourse p. 
of China mth Eaetern Turkestan)* 
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numbering a force of only ten thousand bowmen, could not 
submit patiently to the devasbition of their lands, and sought 
to defend them. But the superior numbers of the Yueh-chi 
assured the success of the invaders, who slew the Wu-sun chief- 
tain, and then passed on westwards, beyond Lake Issyk-kul, 
the Lake Tsing of Iliuen Tsang, in search of more spacious 
pastures. A small section of the immigrants, diverging to the 
south, settled on the Tibetan border, and became known as 
the Little Yueh-chi; while the main body, which continued 
the westward march, was designated the Great Yueh-chi. 

The next foes encountered by the Yueh-chi w^rc the Defeat of 
Sakas, or Se, who doubtless included more than one horde ; the 6akas. 
for, as Herodotus observes, the Persians were accustomed to 
use the term Sakai to denote all Scythian nomads. The 
Sakas, who dwelt to the west of the Wu-sun, and to the 
north of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) also attempted to defend 
their lands; but met with even worse suf:i*ess than the 
Wu-sun, being compelled to vacate their pasture-grounds in 
favour of the victorious Yueh-chi, who occupied them. The 
Sakas were forced to migrate in search of new quarters, and, 
ultimately, as stated in the last preceding chapter, made 
their way into India through the northern passes.^ 

For some fifteen or twenty years the Yueh-chi remained 140 b,c. 
undisturbed in their usurped territory. But meantime 
ancient enemies, the Hiung-nu, had protected the infant son Yueh-clii. 


* In the time of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes (500 the Sakai, 

with the Caspii, formed the fifteenth 
satrapy; and, in the army of Xerxes, 
they were associated with the 
Bactrians under the command of 
Hystaspes, the son of Darius and 
Atossa {Herod, iii, 93; vii, 64), 
Now that the position of tiie Wu-sun 
has been determined, and the line 
of the Yueh-chi migration thus 
fixed, the approximate location of 
the Sakai must be as statedij^n the 
text. Strabo clearly states that the 
Sakai and allied tribes came from 
the neighbourhood of the Jaxartes. 
Canon Rawlinson^s (minion that 
they occupied the Kashgar and 
Yarkand territory in the days of 


Darius (Herod, transl., vol, ii, 403; 
V, 170) is no longer tenable. The 
Saka migration is discussed fully 
in my paper, ‘ The Sakas in 
Northern India,' Z, IK M. (?., 1907, 
pp. 403-21 ; and by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas in his valuable article ‘ Sa- 
kastana’ (./. R, A, -S'., 1906, pp. 181- 
216, 460-4). He shows reasons for 
believing that Sakas had been set- 
tled in Sstan from very early times, 
and for holding that an irruption 
of Sakas into ttiat country in the 
sec'ond century b. c. is improbaUe. 
In my second edition I had as- 
sumed the reality of such an irrup- 
tion, but now am disposed to agr^ 
with Dr. Thomas. 
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THE KUSHAN DYNASTY 


of the slain Wii-sun chieftain^ who had grown to manhood 
under their care. This youth, with Hiung-nu help, attacked 
the Yueh-chi, and avenged his father’s death by driving 
them from the lands which they had wrested from the 
^^Sakas. Being thus forced to resume their march, the 
|Yueh-chi moved into the valley of the Oxus, and reduced 
'ro subjection its peaceful inhabitants, known to the Chinese 
as Ta-hia. The political domination of the Yueh-chi pro- 
bably was extended at once over Bactria, to the south of the 
Oxus, bnt the head-quarters of the horde continued for many 
years to be on the north side of the river, and the pastures 
on that side sufficed for the wants of the new-comers. 


TheYueh- In the courae of time, which may be estimated at one or 
down, * two generations, the Yueh-chi lost their nomad habits; 

and became a settled, territorial nation, in actual occupation 
of the Bactrian lands south of the river, as well as of 
Sogdiana to the north, and were divided into five princi- 
palities. As a rough approximation to the truth, this 
political and social development, with its accompanying 
groM’th of population, may be assumed to have been com- 
10 B. c. pleted about 10 n. c. 

Uniiica- For the next century nothing is known about Yueh-chi 
Yueh-^hi history; but more than a ^undred years after the division 
kingdom, of the nation into five territorial principalities, situated to the 


north of the Hindu Kush, the chief of the Kushan section .of 
^he Ji orde. who is conventionally known tiTEuropean writers 
Jas Kadphiscs I, succeeded in imposing his authority on his 
^||colleague8, and establishing himself as sole monarch of the 
f Yueh-chi nation. His accession as such may be dated 
A.i>. i.>. I approximately in the year a.d. 15, which cannot be far 
’ wrong.' 


’ Many books antedate the uni- 
fication of the Kushan monarchy 
in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing of a condensed version of the 
history given in Ma-twan-lin's 
Chinese encyclopaedia oiof the 
thirteenth century. The publica- 
tion of translations of the ori^nid 
texts which the eacydopoiraist 
abstracted has made ffie true 


meaning plain, althoagh exact 
dates are not known. 
it should hereafter be proved tihat 
the inscripUims of KatdsMbi: ahd 
his successors are datediUja ttW^ 
era, the soundness of file 
logieM sdseme iidoptw 16 >1iii ^ 

aiheteA - The Imr ' 

phises I in the tm .!! Ilitt 
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The pressure of population upon the means of subsistence. The Yuch- 
which had impelled the Yueh-chi horde to undertake the 
long and arduous march from the borders of China to the Kush. 
Hindu Kush, now drove it across that barrier, and stimulated 
Kadphises 1 to engage in the formidable task of subjugating 
the provinces to the south of the mountains. 

* He made himself master of Ki-pin (? Kashmir, ? Kafiristan) Emj)ire of 
as well as of the Kabul territory,^ and, in the course of a long phises I. 
reign, consolidated his power in Bactria, and foimd time to 
attack the Parthians. His empire thus extended from tl\e 
frontiers of Persia to the Indus, or perhaps to the Jihlain, 
find included Sogdiana, now the Khanate of Bukhara, with 
probably all the territories comprised in the existing kingdom 
of Afghanistan. The complete subjugation of the hardy moun- 
taineers of the Afghan highlands, who have withstood so 
many invaders with success, must have occupied many years, 


taieU-k'io of the Chinese, and the 
KosB 0 lakadaphcs,Ko 2 soulokadphises, 
and Kujulakarakadphises of various 
coins. The exact meaning of these 
names or titles is unknown. Full 
references will be found in my 
paj^r entitled * The Kushan or 
Indo-Scythian Period of Indian 
History' (/. A. 5., 1903, pp. 1- 
64), 1 have given up the theory 
advocated in that essay that the 
Kushftns used the Laukika era. 
The name of the clan is spelled 
Kushana in the Kharoshthi script, 
which does not mark long vowels, 
but there is good Chinese and Sas- 
sanian evidence that the second 
vowel was long, e.g. the words 
rahbd Kushdn on coins of Hormazd 
II (a. d. 308-9). See Drouin, ‘ Les 
L<%endes des Monnaies Sossanides, * 
in Befms Areh^ologiqm^ 1898, pp. 
68 foU. 1 therefore follow Cunning- 
ham and Drouin in using the form 
^ Kushftn* instead of the more 
fashionaUe* Kushana \ As regards 
dates, I haveadq>ted the suggestion 
of Mr. R* D. Baneiji* 

^ the Chinese texts,a8 M, Sylvain 
iUvi has proved conclusivty, dis- 
Hngnidh from Kao-fa, or 

Kimol The signification of Ki-pin 
ot Ka^pin ha? varied. In the 


seventh century, in the time of 
the Tang dynasty, it generally, 
although not invariably, meant 
Kapito, or North-eastern Afghan- 
istan. In the time of the Han and 
Wei dynasties the term ordinarily 
meant Kashmir. The period re- 
ferred to in the text being that of 
the beginning (a. d. 83) of the later 
Han dynasty, Ki-pin perhaps should 
be interpreted as meaning Kashmir 
(Sylvain L^vi, in J. A,y tome vii, 
scr. ix, p. 161 ; tomex,pp. 586>31 ; 
Chavannes, Tnres Occiaswtaux, pp. 
58, 876, and Addenda, p. 307, at 
top; Voyage- de Sofig Yun^ p, 54). 
But the Kapi^a signidcation would 
suit better. See the learned observa- 
tions of Watters (On Yuan-^hwafig. 
i, 859), who points out that ‘in 
many Chinese treatises Ka-pin is 
a geographical term of vague and 
varying extension, and not the 
description of a particular country. 
It is applied in different works to 
Kapis, Nagar, Gandhara, Udyina, 
ana Kashmir. ’ Sir M. A. Stein spells 
IG-pIn as Chi-pin, All Chinese 
names spelt in a ^cat variety 
ofwaysbydifferentauthors. Dates, 
also, are given with a i^eitain 
amount of variatikm. 
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Extinction 
of Indo- 
Greek and 
Indo- 
Parthian 
power. 


r*. A. o. 45. 
Kadphiscs 
11 . 


Relations 

with 

Chinn. 


and cannot be assigned to any particular year, but a.d. SO 
may be taken as a mean date for the conquest of Kabul. 

The Yueh-chi advance necessarily involved the suppression 
of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian chiefs of principalities 
to the west of the Indus ; and in the last preceding chapter 
proof has been given of the manner in which the coinage 
legibly records the outline of the story of the gradual super- 
session of Hermaios, the last Greek prince of Kabul, by the 
barbarian invaders. 

The final extinction of the Indo-Parthian power in the 
Panjab and the Indus valley probably was reserved for the 
reign of Kanishka. 

At the age of eighty Kadphises I closed his victorious reign, 
and was succeeded, in or about a. d. 45, by his son, who is 
most conveniently designated as Kadphises n.,V This prince, 
no less ambitious and enterprising than his father, devoted 
hiiKSclf to the further extension of the Yueh-chi dominion. 

There is reason to believe that he conquered the Punjab- 
and a considerable part of the Gangetic plain, probably as 
far as Benares. In the Indus valley Low'cr Sind would seem 
to have continued under the rule of Parthian chiefs. The 
conquered Indian jirovinces were administered by military 
viceroys, to whom should be attributed the large issues of 
coins known to numismatists as those of the Nameless King, 
which arc extremely common all over Northern India from 
the Kabul Valley to Gha/ipur and Benares on the Ganges, 
as well as in Cutch (Kachchh) and Kathiawar.^ 

The embassy of Chang-kien in 1S5-115 b.c. to the 
Yueh-ehi, M'hile they still resided in Sogdiana to the north 


' Yen-kao-ehiiu of the Chinese; 
Wima (Oo6mo) Kadphiscs, &c., of 
the coins. 

* No inscriptions of Kadphises II 
being known, the evidence for the 
extent of his Indian dominions 
rests chiefly on the distribution of 
hLs coins. When the Periphu 
was written, about a.o. 80, Paiv 
thian chiefs still ruled the Indus 
delta. The proof that the Name- 
less King, Xurijp lUyas, was con- 
temporary with Kadphises II is 


given in detail by Cunningham 
(iVum. Chron., 1899, p. 71). His 
coins, mostly copper or oHmse, 
include a few in balm silver, . Both 
Kadphises II and the Naim^eM 
King use the title t6t6r-mug(m 
while the former c»lls. , 
biuHm$ batiUHH, ‘Ung .Of idng||i«’ 
the latter describes histtidf 
taw hamUttidn, ‘teiidilto IdiV.' 
The partidide probraj^-wild^. 
sidxndinaterank. SeetW^,C!i^ 

frtj. if., VOlI, 
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of the Oxus, had brought the western barbarians into touch 
with the Middle Kingdom, and for a century and a quarter 
the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Scythian 
powers. In the year a. d. 8 official relations ceased, and when 
the first Han dynasty came to an end in a. d. 23, Chinese 
influence in the western countries had been reduced to nothing. 

Fifty years later Chinese ambition reasserted itself, and for 
a period of thirty years, from a.d. 73 to 102, General Pan-chao a.d. 
led an army from victory to victory, nearly as far as the 
confines of the Roman empire,^ and thus effected the greatest 
westward extension ever attained by the power of China. 

The king of Khotan, who had first made his submission in 
A. D. 73, was followed by several other princes, including the 
king of Kashgar, and the route to the west .along the 
southern edge of the desert was thus opened to the arms 
and commerce of China. The reduction of Kucha and 
Kara-shahr in a. d. 94 similarly threw open the northern road. 

The steady advance of the victorious Chinese evidently e. a. d. do. 
alarmed the Kushaii king, presumably Kanishka the sue- 
cessor of Kadphises II, who regarded himself as the equal of 
the emperor, and had no intention of accepting the position of 
a vassal. Accordingly, in a. d. 90, he boldly asserted his equal- 
ity by demanding a Chinese princess in marriage. General 
Pan-chao, who considered the proposal an affront to his 
master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. Kanishka, 
unable to brook this treatment, equipped a formidable force of 
70,000 cavalry under the command of his viceroy Si, which 
was dispatched across the Tsung-ling range, or Taghdumbash 
PS>mIr, to attack the Chinese. The army of Si probably ad- 
vanced by the Tashkurghan Pass, some fourteen thousand feet 
high,^ and was so shattered by its sufferings during the pas- 

> Prof. Doaglas says that ‘ an remain ’ {Notet sur les JndurSoythes, 
army under General Pan-cliao p. SO). 

QHutelnd to Khoten, and even car- ‘ For an account of TSshkurghSn 
ried their country’s dw to the shores in the Sarikol tract of tbemoun- 
of theCasfdanl^* (£%tna,in Story tains, seeStein, PnUmmary Report 
of Nations Series, p. 18). M. §^lvidn of Emloration in Chinut Turkeetan, 
hM, refri?rli^ to MatUa, aiiMre pp. 11-13; Sand-ivried Ruhu of 
de la Chin*, says— ’jus- Khotan, ch. v; Anment Khotan, 

'^’aux confins du monde gr^co- p. SS, note 17. 
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sage of the mountains, that when it emerged into the plaui 
below, either that of Kashgar or Yarkand, it fell an easy prey 
,|to Pan-chao, and w'as totally defeated. Kanishka was com* 
I pellet! to pay tribute to China, and the Chinese annals record 
* the arrival of several missions bearing tribute at this period.^ 
r. A. D. In thus mentioning the operations presumably attributable 
S*N^**^ to Kanishka, I have interrupted the story of Kadphises II, who 
India. proceeded apparently to complete the conquest of Upper 
India began by his predecessor. 

Roman The Yueh-chi conquests opened up the overland path of 
influence, commerce between the Roman empire and India. Kadphises I, 
who struck coins in bronze or copper only, imitated, after his 
conquest of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in his 
latter years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (a. d. 14 to ^). 
When the Roman gold of the early emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for the silks, spices, gems, and dyestuffs 
of the East, Kadphises II perceived the advantage of a gold 
currency, and struck an abundant Issue of orientalized 
agreeing in weight with their prototypes, and not much inferior 
in purity. Iti Southern India, which, during the same period, 
maintained an active maritime trade with the Roman empire, 
the local kings did not attempt to copy the imperial aurei ; 
which were themselves imported in large quantities, and^used 
for currency purposes, just as English sovereigns now are in 
many parts of the world. ^ 

^ ‘ In the time of the Emperor {Nachfolger Alexaudert, |q>. 56, 81) 
Hwu [••Hiao-houo-ti, or Ho-ti] that the close resemblance between 

(89-105) they [the Indians] often the heads of Kadphises I and 
sent messengers to China and pre- Augustus is due to fortuitous coin* 
sented someUiing, as if it were tneir cidence, and that there is no reason 
tribute. But werwards tliose of to connect the weif^t of the Kushin 
thewesternregionsrebelled(a^nst cmns with that of the impwhd 
Ihe emperor of China), and inter- aurst, can only be regardm as 
rupted their commimication, until stguige aberrations of that distia- 
the second year of the period Yen- gashed numismatist. The one 
hsi (159) in the reign of the Empe- silver coin of Kadphises II uhieh 
ror Kwan Hwan-ti] (147-67)’ is known weighs 56^ grains. Sod 
(Armah of Later Han Djfwuty, as thus agrees in web^t^ as Comii^t* 
translatea by Prof. L^ige in India, ham ouerved, wlm a Romau SUver 
What eon it Teach nt?, p. 277). dmoarine. For an acoonat of large 
^ For weights and assays of finds of Roman otfins in IndiSr see 
Kushftn ctfins, see Cunningham Thurston, Coin Cotal. No, S of 
(Coins Med. India, p. 16). Ihe Jfodros ATuMim ( and, more hdhr, 
opinions expressed by Von Sallet Sewdl, ’Roman Coins .found in 
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The victorious reign of Kadphises II undoubtedly was Duration 
prolonged^ and may be supposed to have covered a space of ga^pfSses 
about thirty-three years, from a.d. 55 to 78.^ n. 

Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka^ who alone among a. d. 78. 
the Kushan kings has left a name cherished by tradition, and 
famous far beyond the limits of India. His name, it is true, 
is unknown in Europe, save to a few students of unfamiliar 
lore, although it lives in the legends of Tibet. China, and 
Mongolia, and is scarcely less significant to the Buddhists of \ 
those lands than that of Asoka himself. Notwithstanding the ' 
widespread fame of Kaiiishka, his authentic history is scanty, 
and his chronological position strangely open to doubt. 
Unluckily no passage in the works of the accurate Chinese 
historians has yet been discovered which synchronizes him 
with any definite name or event in the well-ascertained history 
of the Middle Kingdom. The Chinese books which mention - 


India,’ J. It. J. 19in, p. 591. 
The testimony of Plinv {Hist. Nat. 
xii, 18) to the drain of itoman ^old 
in exdiange for Indian, Arabian, 
and Chinese luxuries is well 
known ‘ Miniraaque computa- 
tione milies centena inilia sester- 
tidm annis omnibus India et Seres 
peninsulaque ilia imperio nostro 
adimunt. Tanto nobis deliciae et 
femiiiae constant. Quota enini 
portio ex illis ad deos quaeso iain 
uti ad inferos pertinet ? * 

^ No definite proof of the length 
of this reign can be given, but the 
extent of the conouests made by 
Kadphises II and tne large volume 
of his coinage are certain indica- 
tions that his reign was protracted. 
Cunningham assigned it a duration 
of fMy years. My presentation of 
the history of Kanishka is largely 
based on the original and valuable 
essay by Mr. R. D. Baneniof tiie 
In^an Museum, entitled ‘ The 
Scythian Period of Indian History ' 
C/»d. pp. 95-75). His 

exidanation of the overlapping of 
the dates of Kanishka, YSsishka, 
and Huvishkajs satisfactory to my 
iudgement, and I am convinced 
^t Ae Kanishka of the year il 
mentioned in the Ara inscription 
is the same person as the Kanishka 


of the years 3 aud 11 mentioned 
in inscriptions previously known. 
Prof. Liiders’s v]ew that the 
Kanishka of the Ara record may 
have been the grandson of the 
Kanishka of the years 3 and 11 
seems to nic to be ill-founded 
{Sitzwufsbnr. d, him. preuss. Akad. 
d, Wusmsch.^ 15)19, p. 897). I think 
that Prof. Liiders is right in reading 
Kaisarasa ‘Caesa^\ »s a title of 
Kanishka in the Ara inscription, 
but the reading is not sufGciently 
clear to justify stress being laid 
upon it. The name of Kanishka 
is somctiines speUed Kanishka. 
While 1 do not affirm as a fact that 
the Saka era of a. u. 78 was 
established by Kanishka, or that 
it coincides with the date of his 
accession, 1 now think it highly 
probable that the Saka era marks 
either the accession or the corona- 
tion of Kanishka. The relegation 
of that monarch to 58 ii.c., so 
strenuously advocated by Dr. Fleet, 
is wholly out of the question in 
ray judgement. See discussion in 
R. A. S. , 1913. 1 have no doubt 
that the Kadphises kings preceded 
Kanishka, and am pleasea to find 
that the new evidence from Taxila 
confirms my apinion. 
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him^re all^ so far as is yet known^ merely Buddhist works of 
edification, and not well adapted to serve aS mines of historic 
fact. They are, in truth, as are the books of Tibet and 
Mongolia, translations or echoes of Indian tradition, and no 
student needs to be told how baiffling are its tagaries. 
Kaniidika and his proximate successors certainly are mentioned 
in an exceptionally large number of inscriptions, of which 
considerably more than a score are dated ; and it might be 
expected that this ample store of epigraphic material would 
set at rest all doubts, and establish beyond dispute the essential 
outlines of the Kushan chronoloi^. But, unfortunately, the 
dates are recorded in such a fashion as to be open to various 
interpretations, and eminent scholars are still to be found who 
place the accession of Kanishka in 58 b.c.^ 
date. I have no doubt whatever that the numismatic evidence 
sdone — a class of evidence ^unduly depreciated by some 
historical students — proves conclusively that Kanishka lived 
at a time considerably later than the Christian era, subsequent 
to both Kadphises I and Kadphises II, and was exposed to 
the infiucnce of the Roman empire. Many other lines of 
evidence, of great force when brought together, lead to the 
conclusion that Kr.nishka came to the thivne late in the 
first century of the Christian eni, and most probably in a.d. 78, 
directly succeeding Kadphises II. 

Kanishlpi uiu{ue8tionably belonged to the Kushan section 
I of the Yueh-chi nation, as did the Kadphises kings, and there 
I does not seem to be sufficient reason for believing that he was 


* Dr. Fleet maintains the 58 b.c. 
date, and the Messrs. Bhandarkar 
have advocated the late date, a. d. 
978. But their theory is clearly 
indefensible. The substantial con- 
troversy is between tiie scholars 
who place the accession of Kanishka 
in 58 B. c. and those who date it in 
or about A.n. 78. It is possible 
that the KushSn kinn may have 
used a special era, mstinct firom 
the Saka, but it is unlikely. If 
such an era was used, it oegm 
after, not before, a.d. 78. Dr. 
Marshall, C.I.E., the Director- 
General of the Archaeological 


Survey, has been convinced Iw 
the direct evidence of the sttatin- 
cation of the renudns of TaxUa that 
Kanishka reigned in the second 
rather than the first century of the 
Christian era, and that it U quite 
impossible to ticespt Djf. Fleet’s 
date for his accession. ' A tteariy 
complete list of the dated^ inscr^ 
tions will be found in the- aiiIdKXrs 
paper cm the KuriiStt peHod, blfed 
anit, p. 951. For record the 
third year of Kanishka at S«ii8th 
near Benares, see Sp, Ini,, vlfi,. 
173, Other additions also have 
been made to the Bst. 
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•unconnected with thi^, although we know now that Kamshka 
|was not the son of Kadphises II, his father^s name being 
Vajheshka, or Vajheshpa, according to the best reading of the 
inscsription which gives it. The coins of both Kadphises II and 
Kunishka, found together in many places, frequently display 
in the field the same four-pronged symbol, and agree acewately 
in weight and fineness, besides exhibiting a close relationship 
in the obverse devices.* The inevitable inference is that the 
two kings were very near in time to one another — in fact, 
that one immediately followed the other. . Now Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) was beyond doubt not only tho successor 
,but the son of Kadphises I (Kieu-tsieu-k’io), who died at the 
jage of eighty after a long reign, and consequently Kanishka, 
'if closely associated with Kadphises II, must have been his 
successor. If, as some scholars hold, the group of kings 
comprising Kanishka, Yasishka, Huvishka, and Yasudeva 
preceded Kadphises I, the coins of the two princes hist named 
should be found together, as they are not, and those of 
Kadphises II and Kanishka should not be associated, as they 
are. We must accept the Chinese evulence that Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) ^conquered T’ien-chu (India), and then set 
up generals, who governed in the name of the Yueh-chi'. 
Nobody can dispute the fact that Kanishka, Yasishka, and 
Huvishka were well established in power at Mathura on the 
Jumna as well as in Kashmir and in the interincdi§,te Panjab. 
It is not apparent how they could have attained that position 
prior to the ‘conquest of India' by Kadphises II, as attested 
by the Chinese historian. Without further pursuing in detail 
a tedious archaeological argument, it will suffice hj say here 
that ample, and it may now be said conclusive, reason can be 
shown for holding that the great majority of Indianists are 

I Exanuides of the association of and Huvishka (Thomas, Prinsep’s 
the coins <Kf Kadphises II and Essays,!, note); (3) Masson’s, 
Kanishka are; (1) in GopMpur collections from Beghrani, 35 miles 
irtapa,ilC^raldcpur District; coins of from Kabul (ibid., pp. 344-.!il). 
Kad^ises II, Kanishka, Huvishka, See aUo Ariatta Antiqua. The 
and a much earlier prince, Ayu numerous coins found by Dr. 
Mitra {Proe. At S. B., 1B96, p. 100) ; Marshall at Taxila clearly establish 
(S) Benares hoard, of 163 pieces, the order of the dynasties as stated 
n anwdy is of Kadphisea II, and in the text, 
tile rest (4 not read) of Kanishka 
i«r« 
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dominion. 


right in placing the Kaniahka group directly after that of the 
Kadphisea kings. Our knowledge is so limited that difficulties 
remain, whatever theory be adopted, but the ordinary arrange* 
ment of the I’oyal names appears to be strictly in accordance 
with the history of other nations, and with the phenomena of 
artistic, literary, and religious development.^ 

Kanishka, then, may be assumed to have succeeded 
Kadphiscs II, to whom presumably he was related, in or about 
A. D. 78. Tradition and the monuments and inscriptions of 
his time prove that his sway extended all over North-Western 
India, probably as far south as the Vindhyas, as well as over 
the remote regions beyond the Pamir passes. 


Dr. Fleet {J. R. A. S., 1903, 
905, 1906, 1913, various papers), 
as well as Dr. O. Franke, of Berlin 
(Beitrdge aus ckinesischen Queilen 
ZHT Kenntnhs der liirkvolker und 
Sky then Zentralasiens^ Berlin, 1904'), 
and Mr. James Kennedy, are of 
opinion that Kanishka, Yastshka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva preceded 
the Kadphises kings, and that the 
Vikrama era of 58 b. c. either marks 
the accession of Kanishka or coin- 
cides with that event. I have care- 
fully studied tl>e publications of the 
schohirs named, and regret that I 
must continue to diifer &om them, 
and to hold that the Kadphiscs 
kings preceded Kanishka, who 
came to the throne about a. d. 78. 
Dr. Fleet (/. R. A. S., 1907, p. 1048) 
makes it clear that he attaches 
much weight to a tradition that 
Kanishka lived 400 years after 
the death of Buddha, and to Dr. 
Franke’s opinion. He further 
argues that his theory supplies 
a regular series of epigraphic 
dates, and that the absence of the 
Roman H from the coin legends of 
Huvishka indicates an early date 
for that king. The last two argu- 
ments cannot be discussed here, 
but 1 may note that another tradi- 
tion pla(!es Kanishka 700 years after 
Buddha {Ind. Ant.^ xxxii, 1903, p. 
389). One such tradition is as good 
as another, and none is of vmue. 
Various traditions place Kanishka 
150, 300, or 500 years after the 
Nirv&na. Dr. Franke lays stress 


on the fact that Chinese historians, 
as distinguished from Buddhist 
writers, never mention Kanishka. 
But he himself sufficiently answers 
this argument by the remark that 
* with the year 194 a. d. the source 
was dried up from which the 
chroni(*ler could draw informa- 
tion concerning the peoples of 
Turkestan ’ ip. 71 ; see also p. BO). 
The other argument on which he 
relies is basc^a on the well-known 
story telling how, in 9 b. c., a Yueh- 
chi king communicated certain 
Buddhist books to a Chinese 
official. The inference drawn is 
that the king in question must have 
been Kanishka. I admit the 
premise, that is to say, the fact 
that in the year 9 b. c. the king of 
Yueh-chi knew and cared some- 
thing about Buddhism ; but 1 deny 
the conclusion drawn by Dr. Franke 
and M. Sylvain L^vi. There is no 
difficulty in devising better explana- 
tions of the admitted fact. Dr. 
Franke (p. 96) greatly underrates 
the power and influence of 
Kanishka. This misunderstanding 
appears to be due to the leanu^ 
author's avowed indifiSerence ^ to 
Indian archaeological eMxsioce 
(p. 100). It seems to me itbat no 
historical problem can be soR^ 
satisfactorily without a :care(iil 
review of the evideiiee of all Idn^^ 
and that reasonitui wlikh 
ftom grappling witn eerl^ desses 
of facts cannot dabn to be dedstvsu 
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Hiuen Tsaiig^ who recorded the history or tradition which 
he learned in Kapisa, expressly states that 'when Kanishka 
reigned in GandhSra his power reached the neighbouring 
states^ and his influence extended to distant regions^. He 
kept order, we arc told, over a wide territory reaching to the 
east of the Tsung-ling mountains, that is to say, 'the 
meridional range or ranges which buttress the Pamir region 
on the east and divide it from the Tarim Basin.’ ^ In India 
his coins are found constsintly associatetl with those of 
Kadphises II from Kabul to Ghazipur on the Ganges, while 
their vast number and variety indicate a reign of con- 
siderable length. His dominions included Upper Sind,* and 
his high reputation as a conqueror suggests the probability 
that he extended his power to the mouths of the Indus, and 
swept away, if they still existed, the petty Parthian princes 
who still ruled that region in the first century after Christ, 
but are heard of no more afterwards. 

The Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Relations 
Trajan at some date after his return to Home in a.d. 99 may Rome, 
have been dispatched by Kanishka to announce his conquests.* 

The temporary annexation of Mesopotamia between the 
Euphrates and Tigris in a.d. 116 by Trajan brought the 
Roman frontier within 600 miles of the western limits of 
the Yueh-chi empire. Although the province to the east of 
the Euphrates was given up by Hadrian in the year after its 
annexation, there can be no doubt that at this period the 
rulers of Northern and Western India were well acquainted 
with the fame and power of the great empire in the west.'^ 

’ Stein, Anoient Khotan, p. 27. ’ * And to Trajan after he had 

* Inscription at Sue Vihar, near arrived in Rome there came a great 
Bahftwatour,ed. Hoernle, /nd..^nt. many embassies from barbarian 
X, 324, dated in the year 1 1 in the courts, and especially from the 
rdgn of nvah&r(^a rdjdtirdja deva- Indians . . . He (.Trajan) liaving 
fmtra KatUshka, on the 28th day of reached the ocean (at the mouth of 

me month Daisios of the Mace- the Tigris) saar a vessel setting 

donian <^endar. That calendar sail for India’ (Dion Cassius, 
might be used in connexion with Hitt. Rom., ix, 58; Ixvii, 28; in 

any era, as it was used with the McCrindle, Ane. India (1901), p. 

Pontic era of 207 b. c. by Pontic 213). 

cities (Num, Chtdn., 1905, p. 118). ' The provinces abandoned by 

^miIany,Jahinghr used me names Hadrian were Armenia, Mesono- 
of the Persian solar mmiths with tamia, and Assyria (Merivale, HtH. 

^e Hljrl lunar year. of the Romans, ch. Ixvi). 
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Conqowttj Kanislika may be credited mth havb^ .'tbifc 

min****' 1 subjugation and annexation of the s^luded of! E^^ldnir. 

' He certainly showed a marked preference for dd%htful 
country, where he erected numerous monuments^ and founded 
a town, which, although now reduced to a p^^.viHf^e, Still 
bears his honoured name.^ 

Attack ott Tradition affirms that he penetrated far into the interior d 
KtaJipu- j jjnd attacked the king residing at the ancient imperial, 
l^city of Pataliputra. It is said that he carried off from that 
*' city a Buddhist saint named Asvaghosha. Comparison of the 
different versions of this story gives reasons for accepting as 
true at least the bare fact that Kanishka and Asvaghosha were 
contemporaries.^ If the chronology adopted in this edition 


> Stein, Eajat., transl. bk. i, 168- 
72. Kanishtapurn is now repre- 
sented by thft village of KanLsiwr, 
E. long., U' N. lat., 
situated between the Vitastfl ( Bihat) 
river and the high road leading 
from Varahaniula (Barfimula) to 
Srinagar. The text of the Kashmir 
chronicle is us follows: ‘Then 
there re in this land three 
kings, called Fushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka, nho built three towns 
named after them. Tliat wise king 
Jashka, who built Juslikapura with 
its VihEra, was also the founder of 
JayasvSmipura. These kings, who 
were given to acts of piety, though 
descended from the Turushka race, 
built at Sushkalctra. and other 
place J mathaSf chaityas^ and similar 
[structure^’ (Stein, transl. i?d/a- 
tar,^ Bk. \y . 168-71). Kalhana 
adds that duiring the rule of those 
powerful princes Kashmir to a large 
extent was in the possession of the 
Buddhists. He dates them 150 
years after the Nirvfina, which is, 
of course, absurd. J ushka suggests 
an alternative form of the name to 
be Juvishka. His reality is attested 
by the continued existence qf his 
town, now the large village qI 
Zukur, to the norOi of Srinagar* 
There is no sufhdeut reason to 
identify him with Vgsfudeva* He 
may have been merely a Tteeroy 
In Kashmir. Coins or Katihihto 
and Huvishkaare abuiulalit in: that. 


country. The word Tuntshia was 
often applied to Huliammadans,and 
meant, I think, simply * 
from beyond the j^ses^ The 
t(*rin must not he, interpreted as 
implyingabellef that Kanishka, 
belonged to the Tudss,0r any odier 
distinct nomad pe<^]e. 

2 Chinese transmon, made In 
A. i>. 4*79, of a lost Sanskrit work 
called the SH D?iarnMnUiCikti-4mit- 
praddya-^niddna (?)» in LSvi, iVMss 
sur les hido^ScytfieSf p. 36. Accord- 
ing to a Tibetan tradition, . Ka- 
nisnka dispatched a friendly invitsh 
tion to Asvaghosha, who, being 
unable to accept it On account m 
age and infirmities, sent liis disciple 
JASna Yasa in his stead (transl. of 
Sumpdki Ch^aijnuff in J* Buddhist 
Text Soc.^ 1893, part ili, p. 13). A 
variant version is given in Schielher V 
Tdrafidth^ cb. xil; and another by 
Watters (ii, Kft), who says thatlhe 
saint was given to Ka-ni-tfc (Ka^. 
nishka), king of the Yue^, aS^rt 
of a war Inddmiify* 

Kaniti, wi1;b aspirated i^|jed Ify' 
the Chinese autl^f is 
the tradition of the local Brahin^ 
of Kanishkmnins 
ascribe the 
to Kanteh^a 
BkV 

kiim; Kiintb'i 
witt mvml 
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jpte ^rrec^ the.gway of the Indo-Scythi^ or Kushftn dynasty 
ww (SEtended during the reign of Kanishka over Western 
IndiiSy through the agency of Nahapftna, the KshaharAta 
satrap of. Mahi>rS8htraj and of Chashtana, the satrap of 
Ujjain>.W^ probably was a Saka. Both of those princes, 
as jtheir official title indicates, must have been subordinate to 
a paramount power, which cannot have been other than the 
government of Kanishka. 

Kanisbka’s capital was Purushapura, the modern PeshS>- His 
War, the city which then guarded, as it now does, the main 
road from the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. There, 
in his latter days, when he had become a fervent Buddhist, 
he erected a great relic tower, which seems to have deserved 
to rank among the wonders of the M^orld. The super- 
structure of carved wood rose in thirteen stories to a 
Height of at least 400 feet, surmounted by a mighty iron 
pinnacle. When Soiig-yun, a Chinese pilgiitn, visited the 
spot at the beginning of the sixth century, this structure 
had been thrice destroyed by fire, and as often rebuilt by 
pious kings. A monastery of exceptional magnificence 
which stood by its side,^ was still flourishing as a place of 

in KasKmfr. Mr. Watters adds that nSth (Schiefner, ch. xiii, p. 69) men- 
*this great Buddhist, who ap- tions the neighbouring town of 
parently lived ia the second century I’ushkalAvntT as a royal residence 
ot Our raa, was a poet, musician, of Kanishka’s son. The fullest 
scholar; reiisnons controversialist, description of the great relic tower 
and serous Buddhist monk, ortho- is that by Soug-yuu (B&il, Records, 
ddx in creed, and a strict observer vol. i, p. ciii, aiui in M. Chavannes’s 
of discipline’. A^vaghosba was revi.seu version, Hanoi, 1903). It is 
a pupil ofPSfiva, who trok a leading mentioned by Fa-hien (ch. xii) and 

part in Kanishka’s Council (Wat- Hiuen Tsang (Bk. ii. Deal, i, 99; 
ters,i,^): M, Fouchor also holds Watters, i, 904). Even so late as 
independently, from ^let^moignage a.]>. 1030 AlbSrQnT alludes to the 

'^s nas-r^en that Advaghor^a Kanik-ahaitya (Sachau, transl. ii, 
Hv^ in the second century after 11). The monastery is described 
.Christ (L'Ari grioo-bouadhi^ie, by Hiuen Tsang (Beal, i, 103). The 
If tihose i^nipns be well identification of the site i.s due to 
%un^, and if AavSi^osha was to M. Foueher (op. cit, pp. 9-13, with 
some i^xtent eontinapormy with view and plan). The .site indicated 
iCauHIdi^ Crrt nioiS|ar<ih - estuwt 1^ M. Foueher has been exi^vuted 
Hava ootaa ta iit 48 li. a. by the Archaeological Departraant 

^ Poi(- the- tbpoi^plw pf Oan- with retnathable success, the mo»t 

notable discovery being that cA 
. aptho^ is ffaenowcetebrated rdiccasketbeat^' 

lug an itoaga and insciiptioU of 
■JSig^ I>»e£ma« Katrirtiko, whose SopMntea^g 

^ u tlm- Bns^naar had Bmt Oredt. naae m 
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Buddhist education as late as the ninth century when it was 
visited by Viradeva, an eminent Buddhist scholar, who 
subsequently was appointed abbot of N&landa in the reign 
of king Devapala of Magadha (c. a. d. 844-92),^ 

The final demolition of this celebrated establishment un- 
doubtedly must have been due to the Muhammadan invasions 
of Mahmud of Gha/nl and his successors. Muslim zeal 
against idolatry was always excited to acts of destruction by 
the spectacle of the innumerable images with which Buddhist 
holy places were crowded. 

Parthian The ambition of Kaiushka, as already observed, was not 
confined by the limits of India. He is alleged to have 
bngaged in successful war with the Parthians, having been 
attacked by the king of that nation, who is described by 
the tradition as ‘very stupid and with a violent temper^.* 
The prince referred to may be either Chosroes (Khusru), 
or one of the rival kings who disputed the possession of the 
Parthian throne between a.u. 108 and 130.® 

Conquest = The most striking military exploit of Kanishka was his 
Ks^Yai^ ■ Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, extensive pro- 

kand, and vinces of Ch^’iese Turkestan lying to the north of Tibet and 
the east of the Paniirs, and at that time, as now, dependencies 
■^of China.* When he had attempted the same arduous 
-adventure in a.u. 90, he had failed ignominiously, as already 
related, and had been compelled to pay tribute to China; 
but, at a later date, after the death of Pan-chao, and when 
he felt himself secure in the peaceful possession of India and 
Kashmir, he was better prepared to surmount the appalling 
difficulties of conveying an effective army across the passes 
of the Taghdumbash Pamir, which no modern ruler of India 
would dare to face. Kanishka succeeded in his second 
expedition ; and not only freed himself from the obligation 

Agesilaos (/. R, A. S., 1908, p. 1109 1 ® L4vi, op. cit. , p. 40. 

Ann. Rep. Arch. S., India, 1908-9, * G. Rawlinson, PartMa (1893), 

pp. 38-60 ; JJtBt. of Fine Art in p. 816. 

India and Ceplon, pp. .356-8, jrf. * Yirkandrepresenta the modem 
Ixxv'. i«oniindation. Y&rkand often oe- 

* GhosrSwa inscription, ed. and ctt» in Muhammadan texts (Stein, 
transl. by Kielborn, Ind, Ant., xvil Ane. Khotan, p. 87). 

( 1888 ), pp, 307 - 12 . 
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of paying tribute to China, but exacted the surrender of 
hostages from a state tributary to the Chinese empire. 

The assertion made by one authority that the hostages 
included a son of the emperor of the Han dynasty does 
not appear to be worthy of belief. The territory of the 
ruler to whose family the liostages belonged seems to have 
been not very distant from Kashgar. 

The hostages were treated, as beseemed their princely The 
rank, with the utmost consideration, and >vere assigned suit- 
able residences at different Buddhist monasteries for each of 
the three seasons — the hot, the cold, and the rains. During 
the time of the summer heats, u-hen the burning plains are 
not pleasant to live in, they enjoyed the cool breezes at 
a Hinayanist monastery named Sha-Io-ka, perhaps meaning 
‘ the KSrShgar monastery situated in the hills of Kapisa, the 
modern Kahristan, beyond Kabul, which was erected spe- 
cially for their accommodation. During tiie spring cand 
autumn, including the rainy season, they resided in Gandhara, 
no doubt at the capital j while they spent the cold weather 
at an unidentified place in the Eastern Panjab, to which the 
name of Chinabhukti, or * the Chinese allotment ’, was given 
in consequence. They were reputed to have introduced the 
pear and peach, previously unknown in that part of India, 
during their residence at Chinabhukti. One of their number, 
before returning home, deposited a rich store of gold and 
jewels for the endowment of the Kapisa establishment, and 
they all continued to recognize the generosity with which 
they had been treated by remitting offerings for the benefit 
of the brethren. The grateful monks adorned their ■walls 
with paintings representing their guests, who are said to have 
been somewhat like Chinamen in appearance and dress. 

When Hiuen Tsang resided at the Kapisa monastery, during 
the rainy season of a.d. 6S0, he found that his hosts still 
cherished the memory of their benefactors, and celebrated 
services in their honour. -He also stayed for fourteen n\pnths 
in A.0. 6S3-4i at the hostages' monastery in Chinabhukti. 

The biographer of Hiuen Tsang tells a curious story about Story of 
the treasure depouted by the hostage as an endowment for treasure. 
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the Sha-lo-kii shrine at Kapisa; which was known to be 
buried under the feet of the image of Vaisravana, otherwise 
known as Kuvera, or Jaiubhala, the Great Spirit King, at 
the south side of the eastern gate of the hall of Buddha. An 
impious Kaja who had tried to appropriate the hoard was 
frightened away by portents which seemed to indicate the 
displeasure of its guardian spirit, and when the monks 
endeavoured to make use of it for the purpose of repairing 
the shrine, in accordance with the donor’s intention, they, 
too, were terrified by similar manifestations. 

While Hiuen Tsang was lodging at the shrine, the monks 
besought him to use his influence with the spirit to obtain 
permission to expend the treasure on urgently needed repairs 
of the steeple. The pilgrim complied, burned incense, and 
duly assured the guardian spirit that no waste or misappro- 
priation would be permitted. The workmen who were set to 
dig up the spot then suffered no molestation, and at a depth 
of 7 or 8 feet found a great copper vessel containing several 
hundredweight of gold and a quantity of pearls. The 
balance of tlie treasure left after the repairs to the steeple 
has doubtle s been appropriated long since by excavators 
less scrupulous than the pious Master of the Law.* 


^ Th? grounds of the statements 
ill the text are stated at length in 
App. L of the second edition^ which 
need not be reprinted. It will 
suffice to note here a few points. 
The territory from which the host- 
ages came was the Chinese depen- 
dency watered by the Si t^or Y ar kand 
river and tlir so-called Chakshu, 
that is to say, the Oxiis. The name 
ChakshQ seems to have been ob- 
tained from the astronomer Bha- 
slcara Acharya (Colebrooke, Sld- 
dhlnta Sironiani, &c.t and Wilson, 
Sanskrit Dict.y s. v. Ahnif quoted in 
Elliot, Jliift, of India, 1, 60). But 
Prof. Pathak has shown {Ind, Ant,, 
1912, p. S(j0) that the Sanskrit name 
for the Oxus should be Vaksha. 
I conclude therefore, that *Chak- 
shtl ’ is a clerical error for ‘ Vakshfl 
due to the confusion of the charac- 
ters c/i and V, which might easily 
occur in mediaeval script 


The hostages' monastery at Ka- 
pi^a was Hinayanist, and therefore 
presumably connected with Hina- 
yanist Kashgar rather than with 
Mahdyanist i&rkand. It is pos- 
sible that tlie introduction of the 
Hiiiayana into Kashgar may date 
from Asoka’s time. 

The treasure, according to BcaFs 
version, consisted of * several hun- 
dred cattiifs of gold, and several 
scores [sc//, of cattm] of pearls \ 
The catty is a Chhiese weignt, said 
to be equal to about lb. avoir«^ 
dupois. The references for the 
host^es* story are : — 

Hiuen Tsang (Yuan ChwaDg)» 
Records, in Vetters, 1, 1£4, and 
Beal I, 67, for KapiiSa^ ibid., in 
Watters, 1, ^92, and 1, 173 
for Chinabhukti ; and Lifci p* 64, 
for Kapi6a. The sto^ oas been 
discussed hy O. Franke, 

. . . rwr Kenntnk der 
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The stories told about Kanishka's conversion and his Echoes of 
Bubsec^uent zeal for Buddhism have so much resemblance to J^ends. 
the Asoka legends that it is difficult to decide how far they 
are traditions of actual fact) and how far merely echoes of 
an older tradition. • The Yueh-chi monarch did not record 
passages from his autobiography as Asoka did, and when we 
are informed in the pages of a pious tract that his con- 
version was due to remorse for the blood shed during his 
wars, it was impossible to check the statement.^ Probably it 
is merely an echo of the story of Asoka, as told by himself. 

Just as the writers of edifying books sought to enhance ^he con- 
the glory of Asoka^s conversion to the creed of the »»ild;]^„ishi^_ 
Sakya sage by blood-curdling tales of the king’s fiendish<; 
cruelty^ during the days of his unbelief, so Kanishka u'as 
alleged to have had no faith either in right or wrong, and to 
have lightly esteemed the law of Buddha during his earlier 
life.* The most authentic evidence on the subject of his 
changes of faith is afforded by the long and varied series 
of his coins, which, like most ancient coinages, reflect the 
religious ideas both of the monarch in whose name they were 
struck, and of the peoples whom lie subdued. The finest, 
and presumably the earliest, pieces bear legends, Greek 
in both script and language, with effigies of the sun and 
moon personified under their Greek names, IlSlios and 
Setene.* On later issues the Greek script is retained, but 
the language is a form of old Persian, while the deities 
depicted are a strange medley of the gods worshipped by 
Greeks, Persians, and Indians.^ The rare coins exhibiting 


&c., Berlin (Konigl. Akad. d. 
Wmentch.), 1904, pp. SO foil. For 
identification of the S!t& river, see 
Stein, AnaeiU Khotan (190T'\ pp, 
3t, 35, 4S. The correct transcrip- 
tion, Ghinabhukti, is due to Watters. 
The town Jay to the SW, of Ja- 
landhar, and must be sought in 
the FhrOspur District. 

1 ‘Comme il avail eu maintes 
occasions tud h la guerre plus dc 
trois cent miUe hommes, U sentit 
que sa foute devait dtre inlhillible- 
laent punie dans Tavenir. II fht 
pris au cceur d’angoisse; aussitdt 


il confessa sa faute, se repentit, fit 
la charitd, observa Ics defenses, fit 
dlcver un iiioiiustere ct donner dc 
la nourriture aux moincs ’ {Conte 10. 
Samyukta-ratnajnfakii, in Ldvi, 
Notes sur les Indo-Soythes, p. 34^. 
The Notes, revised by the author, 
have been translated by Mr. 
Philipps in Ind. Ant,, 1903, p. 381 ; 
1904, p. 10. 

* Ucid, Iteeords, i, 99, 

* Spelt Sai€nc on the coins. 

* Besides the technical numis- 
matic works, see Stein’s rmnark- 
abte paper on * Zoroastrian Ddties 
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image« of Buddha SAkywniuii \irith 

are usually considered to be among the latest of the feigUy 
but they are well executed, and may be earlier in date: 

^ is generally supposed.* Although it is impossible to fix the 
exact date of Kanisbka’s conversion, the event evidaxtly 
not occur unUl he had been for some yeara on the throne. ' 

Bud^a ( The appearance of the Buddha among a crowd of het«so« 

® geneous deities would have appeared strange, in fact wtipld;., 
have been inconceivable to Asoka, whUe it seemed qitite - 
natural to Kanishka. The newer Buddhism of bis day, : 
designated as the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, must have 
been largely of foreign origin, and its development was the 
result of the complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, 
Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic elements, which had been 
made possible by the conquests of Alexander, the formatkst. 
of the Maurya empire in India, and, above all, by the unifi*- 
cation of the Roman world under the sway of the earlier 
emperors. In this newer Buddhism the sage Gatdamai 
became in practice, if not iii theory, a god, with his ears open 
to the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy of 
Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators between 
him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly took a phtce 
among the gods of the nations comprised in Kanudika^l ' 
widespread empire, and the monarch, even after hb ‘ convm^ 
sion probably continued to honour both the old and the 
new gods, as, in a later age, Harsha did alternate revmKpee 
to Siva and Buddha. 

Gandhsra The celebrated Gandh&ra sculptures, found abundantly 

ture^ Peshawar district and neighbouring regions, tim 

ancient Gandb&ra, of which many excdlent examples' date 
from the time of Kanishka and his proximate saeoeMMn;% 
give vivid expression in classical forms of consid^bi^l; 

on Indo^ythitui Coins’ (Or. and in Fwiuia Or. J., 11.(1888), 

Babul. Record, August, 1887, re- 44. So fur os I caa undon^iadtltf' 
printed by Nutt in same year; and, technical detalb, the. are~ 

with additions, in Ind. Ant., xvii tight; Dr. Klrsta’s pajMr wSaS.tMf ' 
(1888), p. 88). the theories of Sir M. kaofwn to me whra my second 
Aurel stein haw been critwisedad^ tbo was pubUdied. < 
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KANISHKA'S COUNCIL m 

artliMie mmt to this modified Buddhism, a religion with 
a complicated mythology and well-filled pantheon.^ The 
Corinthian capitals and many other characto'istic 
futures oi the style prove that the Gandhara school was merely 
a hfttfch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art of the early 
empire. The most competent critics are now generally 
i^^reed that the school reached its highest point of develop- 
fnent eariy in the second century of the Christian era.‘ 

I ' in Buddhist ecclesiastical history the reign of Kanishka Buddhist 
jis specially celebrated for the convocation of a council, 
organised on the model of that summoned by Asoka. Ka- 
nishka’s council, which is ignored by the Ceylonese chroni- 
clers, who probably never heard of it, is known only from 
the traditions of Northern India, as preserved by Tibetan, 
Chines e, and Mongolian writers. The accounts of this 
assembly, like those of the earlier councils, are discrepant, 
and the details are obviously legendary. 

Kanishka, we are told, studied the Buddhist scriptures in 
his leisure hours under the guidance of a mouk, who attended 
daily at the palace to give him instruction. The king, 
becoming hopelessly puzzled by the conflicting doctrines of 
the various sects or schools, suggested to his adviser, the 
Venerahte Parsva, that it would be well to obtain an 
authoritative exposition of the truth. Parsva gave his 
cordial approval to the suggestion, and arrangements were 
made accordingly for a general assembly of theologians. 

As a matter of fact, however, all the learned men assembled 
seem to have belonged to a single school, the Saryastivadins 
of the Biuayana, or Little Vehicle. The first question 
'l^cnUndiug seti^^ent was that of the place of meeting. The 
J^g propoied his capital in Gandhara, but objection was 
tio the hot damp climate. Somebody then suggested 


;> 1' lUis Ibet, was n«t recog- 
nised l^'^.itsrScr-wvilmon the 
nibject. . .haa been estabIhM by 
‘tiot Gyapwadd i|.‘ fhariier. 


M., ttmitej 


Gandhara, of which the first volume 
(639 pp.) appeared in 1905. 
second volume has not been pub^ 
Ushed. SeeaJsoA HittoivofFuia 
Art in India and (Union, cn. iv. 

’ The oftcero of the ASehaeo- 
teg^l Depav^sent are incnnSi.,te' 
assign an wner date. 
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Rajagriha^ in Magadha, where the first council was reputed 
to have met. Ultimately it was decided to convoke the 
assembly in the pleasant climate of Kashmir, at a monastery 
named Kundalavana, near the capital of that country. 
Vasumitra was elected president, and Asvaghosha, the famous 
author, who, according to the story, had been carried 
off from Pataliputra, was appointed vice-president. The 
members, 500 in number, devoted themselves to a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most remote 
antiquity, and elaborated huge commentaries on the three 
main divisions of the Canon. The works so prepared 
included the Mahavibhdsha, which still exists in Chinese, 
and is described as being an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy. Dr. Takakusu, a highly competent authority, 
is of opinion that until this work shall have been made 
accessible lo scholars it will be vain to argue about the 
CJouncil of Kashmir or its w'orks. When the labours of the 
assembly were completed, the commentaries were copied on 
sheets of copper, which were deposited in a stupa built for this 
purpos.^ by order of king Kanishka. It is possible that these 
precious rerc.'ds may still exist buried under some mound near 
Srinagar, and that a lucky chance may reveal them. After the 
conclusion of the business of the council, Kanishka renewed 
Asoka^s donation of the kingdom of Kashmir to the Church, 
and went home through tlic Baramula Pass.^ 1 am disposed 


^ Hiuea Tsang, the leading au> 
thority (Beal, i, 117, lAl ; Watters, 
i, pp. 970-8 ; Takakusu's review of 
Watters, J. /?. A, 1905, p. lli), 
states that the council was convened 
in Kashmir under the presidency of 
Vasumitra, by Kanishka, king of 
Gandhara, acting on the advice of 
PariSva or Par^vika. Paraniartha 
(a.o. iOO-SOO), in biography 
of Vasubandhu (see App. N of this 
edition) gives an independent oc- 
c^ount of the council as having been 
held in Kashmir at some time in 
the fifth century (‘ in the five hun- 
dreds after the Nirvana. He does 
not name king Kanishka, and as- 
cribes the summoning of the as- 
sembly to K§tyayanfputra. Accord-^ 


itig to him, Asvaglmsha was invited 
from Saketa in the oravasti province 
for the purpose of applying nis weU- 
known literary skUi to the redac- 
tion of the commentaries drafted by 
the council (^Takakusu, J. JR. A. 
1905, p. 52). 

Vasumitra^'s work, MahdvihhiSshii 
jSa8fra(No. 1263of Nanjio'sCatal0» 
ascribed to the time of Kanishka, 
was an elaborate commentary on 
the Jnana]^astMna efdstrat the 
fundamental work of the SarvASti- 
vSdin school (Takakusu; 1-tsing, 
Buddhist Practices^ p. xxi). 

The Mongolians represent the 
council as engaged iatoeoollectloni 
of the sayings m Buddha. Xt met 
at Jfilandhar, which was in Kairti* 
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to date the council somewhere about a.d. 100. No political 
importance should be attached to the assembly. 

The legends published by M. Sylvain Levi include a Legend of 
strange tale professing to relate the end of Kanishka, which j^sdeath. 
possibly may be founded on fact. It supports the reconstruc- 
tion of the history advocated by Mr. R, D. Banerji, which 
I have adopted as being the most probable explanation of the 
known facts. 

‘The king/ so runs the story, ‘had a minister named 
k^thara, of unusual intelligence. He addressed Kanishka 
iiiTthese words: “Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of 
your servant, your power will assuredly bring the whole 
world into subjection. All will submit to you, and the 
eight regions will take refuge in your merit. Think over 
what your servant has said, but do not divulge it.” The 
king replied: “Very well, it shall be as you say.^’ Then the 
minister called together the able generals and eciuipped a 
force of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men 
bowed before him like herbage under hail. The peoples of 
three regions came in to make their submission ; under the 

nuTr, according to the Sdstra Chiii- as it now stands, proves clearly that 
ffola kerealegchiy and in the kingdom the council met in Kashmir. Hi uen 
of Gatchiin Kunasana, according Tsang, when describing his visit to 
to the history of Sanang Setsen Jalandhar (Beal, i, 17.5; Watters, 

(Klaproth, in Laidlay's Fa-hktn^ i, makes no allusion to the 

p. 949). council. The fact that in some 

The Tibetan Kah-gyur represents books Kanishka is called the king 

the work of the council as being of Jalandhar may have given rise U) 

the third compilation of the doctrine the belief that the council met at 

of Buddha (Csoma Kdrdsi, that city. The council, according 

vol. XX, quoted in Eastern Momt- to Taranath, settled tlie strife be- 
cMsmy p. 18H). Wassiljew (Schief- tween the eighteen schools, which 
ner, p. 998) observes that the were all recognized as orthodox ; 

Bu-ston refuses to acknowledge and the three vhakns were now 
Kanishka's council ; that the Tan- either for the nrst time reduced 
gyur describes the council in 400 to writing, or, so far as previoiLsly 
anno .BafWfeas (one of the traditional written, were purified from error, 
dates of Kanishka), as having been All kinds of Mahiiyana texts ap- 
led by Vatsiputra, and devoted to peared about tliis time (Schiefner, 
the doctrines of his school ; while a p. .^8). 

Chinese account locates the assem- For criticism of the legends of 
bly at Kandahar (? Gandhara). the earlier councils sec the author's 

Tfiranath notes that some authors paper, ‘The Identity of Piyadasi 
aver that the council met in the with Asoka Maurya, and some 
Kundalavana VihUra in Kashmir, connectetd Problems’ (J»R.A,S.^ 
while others locate it in the Kuvana Oct, 1901). For the meaning of 
monastery at J&landhar ; observing Kundata in Kashmiri local names, 
that the balance of authority favours see Stein, transL Bdjatdr,^ Bk. v, 
the latter view. But ihe evidence, v. 100. 
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hoofs of the hui'se ridden by king Kanishka everything either 
bent or broke. The king said; “1 have subjugated three 
regions ; all men have tiikcn refuge with me ; the region of 
the north alone has not come in to make its submission. 
If I subjugate it^ 1 shall never again take advantage of an 
opportunity against any one, be he who he may, but I do 
not yet know the best way to succeed in this undertaking.” 
The king’s people, having heard these words, took counsel 
together, and said : “ Tlic king is greedy, cruel, and un- 
reasonable ; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the nniss of his servants. He knows not how to be 
content, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers, and our relatives 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy.” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on tup of him, and the king died on the spot.’ ‘ 

The reign of Kanishka appears to hare lasted some forty- 
five years, and may be assumed to have terminated about 
A.n. 123. 

Vasishka. Very little is known about the successors of liiftnishka. 

Inscriptions prove that Vasishka was reigning at Mathura in 
the years 84 .;n<l 88, and Huvishka betw'een the years 83 and 
60, while Kanishka was reigning at the same place in the 
'..year 41 . The best way to reconcile the apparent contra- 
ji^iction is to assume that Vasishka and Huvishka were sons 
|of Kanishka, who both acted in succession as Viceroys of 
jUpper India while their father was warring beyond the 
imountains. Vasishka, of whom no coins are known, seems 
”to have predeceased his father, who was succeeded in his 
whole empire by Huvishka.* The extensive coinage of 
Huvishka may have been all issued after his succeision to 
the imperial throne. Vasishka, presumably, was not em- 
powered to coin in his own name. If he had issued coins, it 
is hardly possible that some specimens should not have been 
discovered by this time. 

* Dharma-pit^, &c., in written in serenl variant foitns, 
Is*); and an English version including Hushka and Hovaatdoh 

in Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 333. due to difficulties in transliterating 

* The name of Huvishka is a fordgn name. 
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The dominions of Huvishka certsiinly included Kahul,^ Huvishka. 
Kashmir, and Mathura. At the Iast>named city, a splendid 
Buddhist monastery bore his name, and no doubt owed its 
existence to his inuniiicence ; ^ for, like Kauishka, he was 
a liberal patron of Buddhist ecclesiastical institutions. He 
also resembled his more famous predecessor in an eclectic 
taste for a strange medley of Greek, Indian, and Persian 
deities. The types on the coins of Huvishka include Hera- 
kles, Sarapis (^Sarapo’), Skanda with his son Visakha, Pharro, 
the fire-god, and many others, but the figure and name of 
Buddha are wanting. It would seem that the Buddhist convic- 
tions of these old Scythian kings were not very deeply seated, 
and it is probably justifiable to hold that the royal favour 
was granted to the powerful monastic organization of the 
Buddhists as much as to their creed. No prudent monarch in 
those days could afford to neglect the wealthy and influential 
order, which had spread its ramifications all over the empire. 

The town of Hushkapura, founded by Huvishka in Kash- Hushka- 
mir, oc^pied a position of exceptional importance just inside ***"'*' 
the Bar3.mula Pass, then known as the * western gate ^ of the 
valley, and continued for centuries to be a place of note. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir about a.». 631, he 
enjoyed the liberal hospitality of the Hushkapura monastery 
for several days, and was escorted thence with all honour to 
the capital, where he found numerous religious institutions, 
attended by some five thousand monks. The town of 
Hushkapura is now represented by the small village of 
Ushkiir, at which the ruins of an ancient stwpa are visible.® 

The reign of Huvishka undoubtedly was prolonged, but Length 
all memory of its political events has perished. His abun-**^'^***^”' 
dant coinage is even more varied than that of Kanishka, 
with which it is constantly associated, and, like the con- 
temporary sculpture, testifies to the continuance of Hellenistic 

* InBcriptien of the year on a pp. 1060-3, and A'p. /nd.,xi,pp.202- 
brasB vase obtained by Masson 19) supersede earlier publications, 
from one of the KhavrSt ttHpaa in * Cunningham, 
the Wardak District, about 30 miles * Stein, hajatar,, transl. Bk. i, 

marching distance SW. from Ks- v. 168 ; vol. ii, p. 438 ; Beat, lAfe of 
bul. Tlie edition and translation llRwn T$iang, p. 68. 
by Mr. Paigiter (/. R, A. S., 19l!2, 
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influence. A few specimens of the gold coinage present 
well executed and characteristic portraits of the king, who 
was a determined-looking man, with strongly-marked features, 
large, deep-set eyes, and aquiline nose.^ So far as appears, 
the KushEn power suffered no diminution during his reign, 
which may be assumed to have ended in or about a.d. 140. 

Huvishka was succeeded by VSsudeva I, whose thoroughly 
Indian name, a synonym for Vishnu, is a pi*oof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed to 
the influence of their, environment. Testimony to the same 
fact is borne by his coins, almost all of which exhibit on the 
reverse the figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by his 
bull Nandi, and accompanied by the noose, trident, and 
other insignia of Hindu iconography. The inscriptions of 
VEsudeva I, mostly found at Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 98 of the era used in the Kushan 

age, and indicate a reign of not less than twenty-five years. 
We may assume that his reign terminated in the year 100, 
equivalent, according to tlie chronology now tentatively 
adopted, to A.D. 178. 

It is evident that the KushEn power must have been 
decadent during the latter part of the long reign of Vesu- 
deva I, and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, the vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual 
law governing Oriental monarchies, and broke up into frag- 
ments, having enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. 
Coins bearing the name of VEsudeva continued to be struck 
long after he had passed away, and ultimately present the 
royal figure clad in the garb of Persia, and manifestly 
imitated from the effigy of Sapor (ShEhpur) I, the Sassanian 
monarch who ruled Persia from a.d. 238 to 269,* 

It seems reasonable to believe that the decay of the Indo- 

' Gardner, B, M. CatnL Greek holds that the successors of VSsu- 
and Indo-Scythic Kings^jpX. xxvii, 9, deva I were Kanishka II (Kanesh* 
xxviii, 9 ; V. A. Smith, Catal. Cains kol, Vdsudeva II, and Vteu[deva] 
/. M., vol. i, pi. xil ; and an^, plate 111, basing his opinion on his inter- 
of Indian Coins and Medals II. pretation of the oDScure numismatic 

^ Yon Sallet, JVachfolger^ p. 63. evidence Notes on Indo^!ytiiian 
Catal. of Coins in /. vol. i. Coinage’, /. 4* -4, S. jB,, 1908, 

pp. 63-92. Mr. R. D. Baneiji p. 81). 
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Scythian monarchy must hare been hastened by the terrible 
jdague of a.d. 167, which started in Babylonia, and deso- 
lated the Roman and Parthian empires for several years. At 
Rome, as well as throughout Italy and the provinces, the 
greater part of the inhabitants, and nearly all the troops, 
sank under the disease. Niebuhr expressed the opinion that 
*the ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon it by the plague which visited it in the reign of 
M. Aurelius^. It is not likely that India can have escaped.' 

Absolutely nothing positive is known concerning the means Sassanian 
by which the renewed Persian influence, as proved by numis- 
matic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. Bahrain 
(Varahran) II is known to have conducted a campaign in 
Sistan, at some time between 277 and 294 ; but there is no 
record of any Sassanian invasion of India in the third century, 
during which period all the ordinary sources of historiciil 
information dry up. No inscriptions certainly referable to 
that time have been discovered, and the coinage, issued by 
merely local rulers, gives hardly any help. Certain it is 
that two great paramount dynasties, the Kushan in Northern 
India, and the Andhra in the tableland of the Deccan, 
disappear together almost at the moment (a.d. 226) when 
the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was superseded by the 
Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the conjecture 
that the three events may have been in some way connected, 
and that the persiauizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded 
Persian invasion. But the conjecture is unsupported by 
direct evidence; and the invasion, if it really took place, 
would seem to have been the work of predatory tribes subject 
to Iranian influence, and probably from Sistan, rather than 
a regular attack by a Persian king. 

So much, however, is clear that Vasudeva I was the last Foreign 
Kushan king who continued to hold extensive territories in 
India. After his death there is no indication of the existence 

V EkttroeiaB, ch. xii. Merivale the authorities and gives a vivid de- 
(HiH^ of iho Romano undtr Em- scription the disaster. 
pin, viiC 339, 3A8, ch. Ixviii)cite8 

]«M T 
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of a paramount power in Northern India. Probably numerous 
Rajas asserted their independence and formed a number of 
short-lived states, such as commonly arise from the ruins 
of a great oriental monarchy; but historical material for 
the third century is so completely lacking that it is im- 
possible to say what or how many those states were. The 
period evidently was one of extreme confusion associated with 
foreign invasions from the north-west, which is reflected in 
the muddled statements of the Puranas concerning the 
Abhirds, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Bahllkas, and other 
outlandish dynasties named as the successors of the Andhras. 
The dynasties thus enumerated clearly were to a large extent 
contemporary with one another, not consecutive, and none of 
them could claim paramount rank. It seems to be quite 
hopeless to attempt to reduce to order the Puranic accounts 
of this anarchical period, and nothing would be gained by 
quoting a long list of names, the very forms of which are 
uncertain. 

Kushan^ Coins indicate that the Kushans held their own in the 
Kai?ul*a»id in'fl Kabul for a long time. It is certain that the 

Panjab. Kushan kirgs of Kabul continued to be a considerable power 
until tlic fifth century, when they were overthrown by the 
White Huns. At the beginning of the fourth century one 
of tiiem gave a daughter in marriage to Hormazd II, the 
Sassanian king of Persia; and when Sapor II besieged 
Amida in a. d. 360, his victory over the Roman garrison was' 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kushan troops 
under the command of their aged king Grumbates, who 
occupied the place of honour, and was supported by the 
Sakas of Sistan.^ 

Subordi- It is diflicult to judge how far the foreign chiefs who 
chiefs. 1 ‘ulcd the Panjab during the third century, and struck coins 
similar to those of Vasudeva I, yet with a difference, were 

* CuniiinghaiT).iyum.CAro».,189S, 1896. p. 163. Gibbon (ch. xix) gives 
pp. 169-77, who seems to be right a.d. 360 as the date of tite siege of 
in identifying the Chionitai of Amida on the Tigris, tite modem 
Ammianus Marcellinus with the Diarbekir. Other an^rities prefer 
Knshftiis ; Drouin, * Monnaies des 368 or 369. 

Grands Kouchans,' in Rev. Num . , 
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Kushana, and how far they belonged to other Asiatic tiibes. 
The marginal legends of the coins of this class^ which 
are written in a modified Greek script, preserve tlie 
name of either Kanishka or Vasu[deva] Kiishan,^ of 

Kings, and so recognize the Kushau supremacy; but the 
name in Indian letters, placed by the side of the spear, is 
frequently monosyllabic, like a Chinese name, Bha, Ga, Vi, 
and so forth. These monosyllabic names seem to belong to 
chiefs of various Central Asian tribes who invaded India and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushau or Shain kings 
of Kabul. One coin with the modified Kushau obverse, and 
the names Pdsana, Nu, Shilada in Indian Brahmi cliaracters 
in various parts of the field, has on the reverse a fire-altar of 
the type found on the coins of the earliest Sassanian kings. 
It is thus clear that in some way or other, during the tliird 
century, the Panjab renewed its ancient connexion with 
Persia.® It is also certiiin that the later coinage of the 
Kushans is clearly connected with that of the Sassanians, 
a fact which to my mind is fatal to theories w'hich antedate 
Kanishka and his successors. 


Nothing definite is recorded concerning the dynasties of •'* ^ 
Northern India, excluding the Punjab, during the third InteriM*^* 
century, and the early jjart of the fourth. The imperial India- 
city of Pataliputra is known to have continued to be a place 
of importance as late as the fifth century, but there is little 
indication of the nature of the dynasty which ruleil there 
during the third. The high importance uttachetl by the 
founder of the Gupta era in a.d. 320 to his alliance with 
a Lichchhavi princess suggests that during the third century 
Pataliputra may have been held by the non-Aryan Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali, who appear to have been closely related to the 
Tibetans. The only intelligible dynastic list for the period 
is that of tlie Saka satraps of Western India, whose history 


* The coins usually have Vaau, those of some of his successors, 

not Vdsu, See V. A. Smith, CataL of Coins 

■ M. Drouin {Bev. iVwn., 189S, in /. M., vol. I 'J906), pp. 88, 89 ; 

p. 140) points out that the form of and Banerii's corrections in ‘ Notes 

me altar is that fbund on the coins on Indo-Scythian Coinage ’ {J. ^ 

of Ardashlr, the first Sassanian Proe, A, S, B., 1908, p. 90). 
hing (324 or 226-41), as well as on 

T 2 
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will be more conveniently noticed in the next chapter in 
connexion with that of the Gupta emperors. The period 
between the extinction of the Kushaii and Andhra dynasties, 
about A.x>. 220 or SBO, and the rise of the imperial Gupta 
dynast)’, nearly a century later, is one of the darkest in the 
whole I’ange of Indian history. 
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DATE. EVENT. 

B. C. 

171 DeatJi of Hiun^-nfi chief, Moduk. 
fi, 1()5 Expulsion of main body of YiielM'hi horde from Kan-suh by 
the Hiung-nu. • 

c, 16*3 NTan-tiu-mi, chief of the Wu-suii, killed by the Yiieh-chi. 

160 Death of Hiung-nu chief, KUyuk. 
r, 160-50 Yueh-chi occupation of the Saka territory ; Saka migration. 
150^ 14-0 Saka invasion of India. 

c. 14<) Expulsion of Yueh-chi from Saka territory by Koen-muo, 
the young Wu-sun chief, son of Nan-tiu-mi. 
r. 138 Reduction of the Ta-hia, both north and south of the Oxus, 
to vassalage by the Yueh-<!hi, who begin to settle down. 

e. 135 Dispatch by Chinese emperor Wu-ti of Chang-k'ien as envoy 

to the Yuch-chi. 

c. Arrival of Chang-k’ien at Yueh-chi head-quarters, north of 

the Oxus. 

f. l-2'3 Return of Chang-k’ien to China, 
c. Ill Death of Chang-k’ien. 

c, 1(K) Extension of Yueh-chi settlements to the Unds south of the 
Oxus ; occupation of Ta-hia capital, T^n-sheu, south of the 
river, probably Balkh. 

(7. 95 Formation of five Y ueh-ohi principalities, including Kushiin 

and Bamian. 

58 Epoch of the Malava or Vikrama era. 
c, 26 Indian embassy to Augustus. 

2 A Chinese official instructed in Buddhist books by a Yueh-clii 
A. D. king. {SeB Franke, Tiirkcolker^ p. 93 n.) 

8 Temporary cessation of intercourse between China and the 
West. 

14 Augustus, Roman emperor, died ; Tiberius acc, 
c. 15 Kadphises I Kushan v Kieii-tsiefi-ki’o, Kozolakadaphes, &c.) 
acc. 

r, 1 5 -30 Consolidation of the five Y ueh-chi princi pali ties into one Kushan 

kingdom under Kadphises I ; conquest by him of Kao-fd 
(K^ul), Ki-pin ( ? Kashmir or Kapisa), and Pota (?Bactria, 
or more probably Arachosia); Herinaios, Greek king of 
Kabul, &c. contemporary. 

23 End of First, or Early Han dynasty of China. 

38 Gains (Caligula), Roman emperor, acc. 

41 Claudius, Roman emperor, acc. 

c. 45 Kadphises I died, aged 80 ; Kadphises II Kushan (Yen-kao- 
ching, Wima K{idphisch,&c.), his son, acc. ; the subordinate 
‘ Nameless King’ (Sotcr contemporary. 

45-70 Destruction of Indo-Parthion power, and gradual conquest of 
Northern India by Kadphises II. 

54 Nero, Roman emperor, acc. 
r;. 64 Buddhist books sent for by Chinese emperor, Ming-ti, 

68, 69 Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Roman emperors. 

70 Vespasian, Roman emperor (acc. Dec. 22, 69). 

73-102 Victorious career of Pan-chao, tlie Chinese general, in 
Khotan, &c. 


^ Compare Appendix J, ante, p. 215, 
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DAIT*:. 


EXTENT. 


A. D. 

77 

78 

79 
81 

r. 90 
94. 

96 

98 

99 
r. 100 
r. 103 

10,5 


116 
117 
c, 123 

123-6 
131 6 
138 
v. 10 
r, 150 
161 
162 .5 
17 ^ 
r. 178 
178 226 
180 

192,193 
t93 
r. 2 d0 
211 
216 

217 

218 
222 
226 


260 

273 

284 305 
360 


Publication of Pliny’s Na,tural History, 

Epoch of the Saka or Salivahana era ; Kadphises II died ; 

Kanishka Kushan ace. 

Titus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, acc. 

Defeat of Kanishka by Pan-ohao. 

Reduction of Kucha and Kara-shahr by the Chinese under 
Pan-chao. 

Nerva, Roman emperor, acc. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, acc. 

Arrival of Trajan in Rome. 

Indian embassy to Trajan ; Buddhist Council. 

Kanishka's conquests in Chinese Turkestan.' 

Overthrow by the Romans of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in Arabia; rise of Palmyra. 

Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, acc. ; retrocession of Mesopotamia. 
Death of Kanishka ; Huvishka Kushan, acc, as sovereign 
of whole empire. 

Residence of Hadrian at Athens. 

War of Hadrian with the Jews, 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Vasudeva I Kushan acc, 

Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman, Western satrap. 

Marcus’ Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor, acc. 

I Defeat of Parthian king, Vologeses III, by the Romans. 

I Eastern campaign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Death of Vasudeva Kushan. 

liatcr Kudian kings, Kanishka II, &c, 

CoiTimodus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Pertinax and Julianus, Roman emperors. 

Septimius Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, acc. 

Parthian eT^dition of Caracalla. 

Macrinus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Elagabaliis, Roman emperor, acc. 

Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Foundation of Sassanian empire of Persia by Ardashir ; the 
collapse of Uie Kushan power in Indie, and the termina- 
tion of the Andhra dynasty occurred at nearly the same 
time. 

Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, by Sapor I. 

Capture of Palmyra by Aurclian. 

Diocletian, emperor. 

Successful siege of Amida by Sapor II, with Kusbfin help. 


' According to Dr. Franke, China 
lost Khotan in a.d. 152. Kanishka 
is not mentioned by name in the 
Chinese histories. 

Dr. Franke {Beitrdge^ p. 99 n.) 
considers as doubtful the current 


identification of Po-ta ^’u-ta, Can- 
tonese Pok-tiu) with Bactrla, and 
suggests as the true equivaleiit the 
‘ Paktyan land’ (Jlaitrvu^ 7$), which 
he places to the north of Arachosia. 
See ants^ p. 38, note 1, 




CHAPTER XI 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE, AND THE WESTERN 
SATRAPS ; CHANDRA-GUPTA I TO 
KUMARAGUPIA I 

From a. d. 320 to 455. 

In the fourth century light again dawns, the veil of 
oblivion is lifted, and the history of India regains unity and Gupta 
interest. dynasty. 

A local Raja at or near Pataliputra, bearing the famous a. n. :W8. 
name of Chandra-gupta,^ wedded, in or about the year 308, 
a princess named Kumara Devi, who belonged to the ancient 
Lichchhavi clan, celebrated ages before in the early annals 
of Buddhism. During the long period of about eight 
centuries which intervened between the reign of Ajatasatru 
and the marriage of Kumara Devi the history of the Licli- 
chhavis has been lost for the most part, although they an; 
known to have established a dynasty in Nepal, which used 
an era believed to run from a.d. 111.® They now come 
suddenly into notice again in connexion with this marriage, 
which proved to be an event of the highest political impor- 
tance, as being the foundation of the fortunes of a dynasty 
destined to rival the glories of the Mauryas. Kumara Devi 
evidently brought to her husband as her dowry valuable 
influence, which in the couree of a few years secured to him 
a paramorint position in Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries. It seems probable that at the time of this fateful 
union the Lichchhavis wex*e masters of the ancient imperial 
city, and that Chandra-gupta, by means of his matrimonial 
alliance, succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s 
relatives. In the olden days the Lichchhavis of Vaisali had 

X The names of the Chandra- spelt with a hyphen, to distinguish 
guptas of the Gupta dynasty are them from the Maurya. 

^ L^vi, Le Nipal, i, 14; ii, 1A3. 
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A.D. 320. 
I.ich- 
chhavi 
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Chandra- 
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been the rivals of the kings of Pataliputra, and apparently, 
during the disturbed times which followed the reign of 
Push}’nniitra, they paid off old scores by taking possession of 
the city, which had been built and fortified many centuries 
earlier for the express purpose of curbing their restless spirit. 

Certain it is that Chandra-gupta was raised by his Lich- 
chhavi connexion from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed 
by his father and grandfather,^ to such dignity that he felt 
justified in assuming the lofty title of ' Sovereign of Maha>* 
rajas ', usually associated with a claim to the rank of lord 
paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of himself, 
his queen, and the Lichchhavis ; and his son and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the 
daughter of the Lichchhavis. Chandra-gupta, designated as 
the First, to distinguish him from his grandson of the same 
name, extended his dominion along the Gangetic valley as 
far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where Allah- 
abad now stivnds ; and ruled during his brief tenure of the 
throne a populous and fertile territory, which included 
Tirhut. South Bihar, Oudh, and certain adjoining districts. 
His politic'd importance was sufficient to warrant him in 
establishing, after the Oriental manner, a new era dating from 
his formal consecration or coronation, when he was pro- 
claimed as heir to the imperial power associated by venerable 
tradition with the possession of Pataliputra. The first year 
of the Gupta era, which continued in use for several centuries, 
and in countries widely separated, ran from February 
A.D. 320, to March 13, 321 ; of which dates the forn|er may 
be taken us that of the coronation of Chandra-gupta 1.* 


' His father was named Ghatot- 
kacha, and his grandfather simVdy 
Gupta. A seal of Ghatotkacha has 
been excavated at Basi^h (Vaisidi) 
(.A. 8. Ann. Bep., 190S-4, p. lOT, 
PI. xll, 14). Buddhist legend 
offers another instance of the par- 
ticiple Gupta alone serving as a 
proper name in the caseof Upagupta 
(Gimta the Less), son of Gupta the 
perfumer. 

• For the chronology of the 
dynasty see the author's paper. 


' Revised Chronolo^ of the Early 
or Imperial Gwta Dynasty’ (/««. 
Ant., 1902, p. 2A7), which modifies 
the scheme as given in his nunds* 
matic works, but requires some 
correction. Dates expressed in the 
Gupta era (o. k.) may be converted 
approximately into dates A.i>. by the 
addition of 319; e.g. 82 d. x.<a 
A.». 401. For Gupta inscriptfons 
as known in 1888, see Fleet, vifpta 
Itueripfiuna (fiorjnu Inter, hdJlveit, 
iii). iThe principal dlscovqdes 
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Before his death, which occurred perhaps about ten ofa.d. 330or 
fifteen years later, Chandra-gupta selected as his successor the 
Crown Prince, Samudragupta, his son by the Lichchhavi dragupta, 
princess.^ The paternal preference was abundantly justified 
by the young king, who displayed a degree of skill in the 
arts of both peace and war which entitles him to high rank 
among the most illustrious sovereigns of India. 

From the moment of his accession, Samudragupta assumed His 
the part of an aggressively ambitious monarch, resolved to 
increase his dominions at the expense of his neighbours. 

Wars of aggression never have been condemned by such 
public opinion as exists in the East, and iio king who cared 
for his reputation could venture to rest contented within his 
own borders. Samudragupta had no hesitation in acting on 
the principle that ^ kingdom-taking ^ is the business of kings, 
and immediately after his succession to the throne plunged 
into war, wliich occupied many years of his unusually pro- 
tracted reign,* 


since the publication of that work 
are: (1) nhitari seal of Kumara- 
gupta II, not dated (ed. V, A. Smith 
and Hoernle, vol. Iviii, 

part i, 1889) ; (9) Basarh seals of 
Ghatotkachagupta and * queen of 
Chandra-gupta 1 1 (Arch. S. Annwil 
Rep.t 1903-4, pp, 101-2:2, Pis. xl- 
xlii) ; (3) Bharadi Dih inscr. of 
KumSragupta I, dated 117 o. e. 
(A, S, Proffr, llffp, of N, Circle^ 
1907-8, p. 39; ed. in /. A. S. lU 
vol. v, N. S. (1909), p. 4.57) ; (4) 
Dhanftidaha inscr. of same king, 
dated 113 o. £., the earliest known 
copper-plate grant (/. A. S, /!., 
vJt mpni^ p. 459); (5) a valuable 
Gupta-VSkStaka grant, partially 
described by Mr. K. Patliak in Ina. 

1912, p. 214. Many other in- 
scriptions dated in the Gupta era, 
but not giving the names of kings, 
have been discovered, including at 
least two in Burma (A. S. Progr, 
iftsw., Burma^ 1694, pp. 15, 20). 

i Fleet, /. JR, A. S., 1909, p. 342. 
A tew rare coins issued by Kilcha 
or Kacha exist which closely re- 
semble the Issues of Samudra^pta 
in certain respects. Some authors 
suppose KSctia or Kacha to be 


identical with Samudragupta, but 
the better opinion regards him as 
a rival brother of that king. Ills 
reign, if a reality, must have been 
very brief, probably not exceeding 
a few months. Nothing whatever 
being known about him except that 
he coined some gold pieces, Sarau- 
dragupta may be regarded for all 
practical purposes as the immediate 
successor of nis father. His selec- 
tion is vividly described in the 
Allahabad inscription: ‘“Here is 
a noble man ! ” With these words 
the father embraced him, with 
shivers of joy that spoke of his 
affection, and looked at him, with 
eyes heavy with tears and over- 
come with love— the courtiers 
breathing freely with joy and the 
kinsmen of equal grade look- 
ing up with sad faces — and said 
to him : “ Protect then this whole 
earth ” ’ (Biihler, as transl. in /nd. 
Ant., 1913, p. 176). 

® Authorities and details are fully 
discussed in tlie author's paper, 
‘ The Conquests of Samudra Gupta' 
(/. R. A. a, 1897, p. 859). A few 
corrections have been made neces- 
sary by subsequent research. 
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E^lgm- When his fighting days were over he employed a learned 
record. skilled in the technicalities of Sanskrit verse^ to com- 

pose a panegyric of his achievements, which he caused to be 
engraved on one of the stone pillars set up six centuries before 
by Asoka and incised with his edicts.^ Samudragupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
and an ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle, although he 
had been interested as a young man, at his father’s bidding, 
in the doctrine of Vasubandha, the Buddhist sage, made no 
scruple about setting his own ruthless boasts of sanguinary 
wars by the side of the quietest moralizings of him who 
deemed ‘ the chiefest conquest ’ to be the conquest of piety. 

Samudragupta’s anxiety to provide for the remembrance 
of his deeds was not in vain. The record composed by his 
poet-laureate survives to this day practically complete, and 
furnishes a detiiiled contemporary account of the events of 
the reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind in 
the multitude of Indian inscriptions. Although, unfortu- 
nately, the document is not dated, it may be assigned with 
appr )ximate accuracy to tlie year a . n. 360 , or a little later, 
and is thus, apart from its value ns history, of great interest 
as an important Sanskrit composition, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, of ascertained age and origin. The value as 
dated literature of the great historical inscriptions, although 
emphasized by Biihler many years ago, is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized by scholars who occupy themselves primarily 
with the books preserved in libraries.* But our concern at 
present in the elaborate composition of Harishena is with 
its contents as an historical document, rather than with its 
place in the evolution of Sanskrit, and the exposition of its 
importance .as a linguistic and literary landmark must be left 
to specialists. 

various author of. the panegyric classifies his lord’s campaigns 

' The inscription is not posthu- Indian Inscriptions and the Anti- 
mous (Biihler, in J. It. A, 8., 189S, quity of Indian Artificial Poetry’, 
pi 386). The pillar stands in the published in a German perioduasl 
tort at Allahabad, but not in its about 1889, has been rendered ao- 
original position. cessible by Prof. V. S. (Mwite’s 

'' BUhler's important essay, * The English version in Jnd. Avt., 1918. 
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geographically under four heads : as those directed against cam- 
eleven kings of the south ; nine named kings of ArySivarta, paigns. 
or the Gangetic plain, besides many others not specified j the 
chiefs of the wild forest tribes ; and the rulers of the frontier 
kingdoms and republics. He also explains Samudragupta^s 
relation with certain foreign powers, too remote to come 
within the power of his arm. Although it is at present 
impossible p) identify every one of the countries, kings, and 
peoples enumerated by the poet, and sundry matters of detail 
remain to be cleared up by future discovery and investiga- 
tion, enough is known to enable the historian to form a clear 
idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the 
alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors. The 
matter of the record being arranged on literary rather than 
historical principles, it is not possible to narrate the events 
of the reign in strict chronological order. 

But we may feel assured that this Indian Napoleon first Conquest 
turned his arms against the powers nearest him, and tliat he ern India, 
thoroughly subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic plain, the 
wide region now known as Hindustan, before he embarked 
on his perilous adventures in the remote soutli. His treat- 
ment of the Rajas of the north was drastic; for we are told 
that they were * forcibly rooted up a process which neces- 
sarily involved the incorporation of their territories in the 
dominions of the victor. Among the nine names mentioned, 
only one can be recognized with absolute certainty, namely, 
that of Ganapati Naga, whose capital was at Padmavati or 
Narwar, a famous city, which still exists, in the territories of 
the Mahar&ja Sindia. 

The greater part of these northern conquests must have 
been completed, and the subjugated territories absorbed, 
before Samudragupta ventured to undertake the invasion of 
the kingdoms of the south ; a task which demanded uncom- 
mon boldness in design, and masterly powers of organization 
and execution. 

The invader, marching due south from the capital, through 
Chuti§i Nagpur, directed his first attack against the kingdom Kosala 
of South Kosala in the valley of the Mahauadi, and 
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threw its king. Mahendra.^ , Passing on, he subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which still retain their ancient 
wildness, and constitute the tributary states' of Orissa and 
the more backward parts of the Central Provinces. The 
principal of those chiefs, who bore the appropriate name of 
aghra or th e Tiger King, is not otherwise known 
to history. At this stage of the campaign, the main diffi-« 
culties must have been those of transport and supply, for tlie 
ill-armed forest tribes could not have offered serious military 
resistance to a well-equipped army. 

Conquests Still advancing southwards, by the east coast road, Snmu- 
dragupta vanquished th§.chieRain who held. Pishtapura, the 
ancient capital of Kalinga, now Pith&puram in the Godavari 
district, as well as the hilhforts of Mahendragiri and Kottum 
in Ganjam; King Mantaraja, whose territory lay on the 
banks of the Kolleru (Cdlatr)'lake;‘ the neighbouring king 
of Vengl between the Krishna and Godavari rivers, presum- 
ablj a Pallava; and Vishn^5pa,jthe king of Kanchi, or 
Couje''veram, to the south-west of Madras, almost certainly 
a Pallava. Then turning westwards, he subjugated a chief- 
tain, named Ugras^na, king of Palakka, a place perhaps 
situated .o the Nellorc District.* 

Return He returi.eil homewards through the western parts of the 
Deccan, subduing on his way the kingdom of Qevar&sl^ra^ 
(lush. Or the modern Mahratta country, and ErandkpalTa, or 
KhandSahi*'- 

This wonderful campaign, which involved two or thre(» 
thousand miles of marching through difficult country, must 
have occupied about two years at least, and its conclusioA 
A.D. ujay he dated approximately in a. d. 860. 

Rich No attempt was made to effect the permanent anne^tatiow 

spoils; Qf these southern states; the triumphant victor admittinr 

^ North Kosals corresponded glri. The proper renderiiw of fH 
roughly with Oudh, north of the pussaue was settled by Kielluw 
Ghana river. and ^eet, in 1898. For PiditapuB 

^ For correct interpretation of see Fleet, Ind, Ant>, xxx 
7v<uMv;/ato see Kielhom in £?». /md., p. 39. K 

vo). vi, p. 3. Ko^tQra (Kotnoor of * Bp. Ind., viii, 161. W 

Indian Atlas, aheet No. 108) lies * Fleet, In J, It. A. A, 18lH 

twelve miles SSE. ftom Mahendra- p, 
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that he only exacted -a temporary submission and then with- of 

drew. But beyond dpubt he despoiled the rich treasures of Kafor. 
the south) and came back laden with golden booty, like the 
Muhammadan adventurer who performed the same military 
exploit nearly a thousand years later. Malik Kafur, the 
general of Ala>ud>dln, ; Sultan of Delhi, during operations 
lasting from 1309 to 1811, repeated the performance of 
Samudragupta, and penetrated even farther south than his 
Hindu predecessor seems to have done. Malik Kafur occu- 
pied Madura in April, 1311, and from that base was able to 
reach Ramesvaram, or Adam’s Bridge, where he built 
a mosque, which was still standing when Firishta wrote 
his history in the sixteenth century.* 

The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the frontier Tributary 
kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage and paid 
tribute to the emperor, a title fairly earned by Samudra- 
gupta, enables the historians to deftne the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realize the nature 
of the political divisions of India in the fourth century. 

On the eastern side of the continent the tributary kingdoms 
were S^matata, or the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
including the site oiT which Calcutta now stands ; Kamarnpa, 
or Assam ; and D^.vl^^jU^'hich seems to have corresponded* 
with the Bogra (Bagraha), Dinajpur, and llajshahl districts 
to the north of the Ganges, lying between Sainatata and 
Kamarupa. Farther west, the mountain kingdom of Nepal^ 
then, as now, retained its autonomy under the suzerainty of 
the paramount power, and the direct jurisdiction of the 
imperial government extended only to the foot of the moun- 
tains. The kingdom of Kartr ipui’iC oc cupied tlie lower ranges 
of the Western Himalayas, including probably Kumaon, 

Almora, Garhwal, and Kangra.^ 

^ For of Madura see ' Dr. Fleet suggests that the 

gllin t!. But. Ui, 91. The mosque name may survive in KarlSrpur 
tras repaired by Mqjahid Shtffi in the Jalandhar district. Brigade- 
j^hmani in A. D. 1376; The doubts Burgeon C. F. Oldham refers to the 
express^ by Mr. Sewell (A For- Katuria Rgj of Kumaon, Garhwal, 
ffoUtn Jl^mvwe, p. 49) are not Well and Rohilkhand (J. B, A. S., 1898, 
leaded. Mr. Sewell apparently did m 198), See map of the Gupta 
not remember. the occupation of Empire. 

Madura in 1311. 
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The Panjabj Eastern llajputana, and Malwa for the most 
part were in possession of tribes or clans living under repub> 
lican institutions. The Yaudh^ yaj ribe occupied both banks 
of the Sutlaj, u'hile the Ma drakas Jbeld the central parts of 
the Panjab. The reader may remember that in Alexander’s 
time those regions were similarly occupied by autonomous 
tribes^ then called the Malloi, Kathaioi^ and so forth. The 
Jumna probably formed the north-western frontier of the 
Gupta empire. The Arjunayanas, Malavas^ and Abhiras 
were settled in Eastern Rajputana and Malwa, and in t^s 
direction the river Chambal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary. The line next turned in an easterly direction 
along the territories of minor nations whose position cannot 
be exactly determined, passing prabably through Bhopal, 
until it struck the Narmada river, which formed the southern 
frontier. 

The dominion under the direct government of Samudra^ 
gupta in the middle of the fourth century thus compiised all 
the most populous and fertile countries of Northern India. 
It ex’. ended from tlie Hcoghly on the east to the Jumna and 
Chambal on the west ; and from the foot of the Himalayas 
on the north to the Narmada on the south. 

Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of Assam 
and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Rajput&na 
and Mulwa, tvere attached to tlie empire by bonds of subordi* 
iiutc alliance; while almost all the kingdoms of the south 
had been overrun by the emperor’s armies and compelled to 
acknowledge his irresistible might. 

The empire thus dehiied was by far the greatest that had 
been seen in India since the days of Asoka, six centuries 
before, and its possession naturally entitled Samudragupta 
to the respect of foreign powers. We are not, therefore^: 
surprised to learn that he maintained diplomatic reUUloiis 
with the Kushan king of Gandhftra and EAbnl, and tho 
greater sovereign of the same race who ruk^ on 
banks of the Oxus, as well as with G^lon and other distant 
islands. 
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Communication between the king of Ceylon and Samudra* Embassies 
gupta had been established accidentally about a. d. 360. ^^on. 
Siri M^havamia (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of 
I Ceylon, whose reign of twenty-seven years is assigned 
approximately to the period from a.d. 352 to 379, had 
sent two monks, one of whom is said to have been his 
brother, to do homage to the Diamond Throne and visit 
the monastery built by Asoka to the east of the sacred 
tree at Bddh Gaya. The strangers, perhaps by reason of 
sectarian rancour, met with scant hospitsility, and on their 
return to the island complained to the king that they 
could not find any place in India where they could stay 
in comfort. King Meghavarna recognized the justice of 
the complaint, and resolved to remedy the grievance by 
founding a monastery at which his subjects, when on 
pilgrimage to the holy places, should find adequate and 
suitable accommodation. He accordingly dispatched a 
Emission to Samudraguptii laden with the g.nns for which 
I Ceylon has always been renowned, besides other valuable 
1 gifts, and requested permission to found a monastery on 
Indian soil. Samudragupta, flattered at receiving such atten- 
tions from a distant power, w'us pleased to consider the gifts 
as tribute, and gave the require<l permission. The envoy 
retu^ed home, and, after due deliberation, King Meghavarna 
decided to build his monastery near the holy tree. His 
purpose, solemnly recorded on a copper plate, was carried 
out by the erection of a splendid convent to the north 
of the tree. This building, which was three stories in 
height, included six halls, was adorned with thi'ee towers, 
and surrounded by a strong wail 30 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations were executed in the richest colours with the 
highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha, oast in 
gold and silver, was studded with gems. The subsidiary 
stupoif enshrining relics of Buddha himself, were worthy 
of the principal edifice. In the seventh century, when 
JRiuen Tsang visited it^ this magnificent establishment was 
(Ctccupied by a tliousand monks of the Sthavira school of 
the Mahfiyaaa, and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims 
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i'rom Ceylon. The site is now marked by an extensive 
mound 

It was presumably after his* return from the south that 
Samudragupta determined to celebrate his manifold victories 
and proclaim the universality of his dominion by reviving 
the ancient rite of the horse-sacrifice (ethamedha), which had 
remained long in abeyance, and probably had not been per- 
formed in Northern India since the days of Pushyamitrs. 
The ceremony was duly carried out with appropriate splendour, 
and accompanied by lavish gifts to Brahmans, comprising, 
it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces. Specimens of 
the gold medals struck for this purpose, bearing a suitable 
legend and the effigy of the doomed horse standing before the 
altar, have been found in small numbers. Another memorial 
of the event seems to exist in the rudely carved stone figure 
of a horse which was found in Northern Oudh, and now 
stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief dedi- 
catory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to 
Samudragupta.^ 

Altuough the courtly phrases of the official eulogist 
cannot be accepted without a certain amount of reservation, 
it is clear that Samudragupta was a T^tle r of cxceptioi i g l 
capacity and unusually varied gifts^ ' The laureate's com- 
niemoration of his hero's proficie ncy in song ant^ music is 
curiously confirmed 

d epicting his jp^jcsty.camfortably seated on, a, high-ba.ck ^ 
couch, engaged in playing the Indian lyre.^ The allied art of 
poetry was alsd'ieclcoiied'amdh^tlie ^cbmplishments of this 


’ The synchronism of Megha- 
varna with Sainudracupta, dis- 
c;overed by M. Sylvain Levi from a 
Chinese work. Has been discussed 
bv the author in the paper on Gupta 
c'hronology already cited, and in 
*Thc Inscriptions of Mah&naman 
at B(idh-Gaya’ {Ind. Ant,^ 1902, 

E . 199). But Meghavarna reimed 
iter than I supposed when mo$e 
papers were written, a. d. 359and379 
(^traiisl. Mahaminmi (1919), p. 
xxxix). His true dates may be 
slightly earlier. 

* The fact that the mutikted 


inscription dda deyor 

dhathma’-is in Pr&krit suggests a 
shade of doubt. All other Gupta 
inscriptions are in Sanskrit (/• R. 
A. S., 1K93, p. 98, with pkte). See 
Fig. 11 in plate of coins. The bol^ 
having been exposed to tibe wedliher 
outside the Lucknow Museun^i jWt • 
years, the inscription has 
peared. The image is now 
the building. The inscrl^iti^ 
le^ble when the Arst edfUeil’jirf 
this book was published. 

® Plate of coW, 10^ t v • 
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' venatile monarch, wh o is Btdd to have been reputed a king of 

of the reputation of a professional author. We are further 
informed that the king took much delight in the society 
of the learned^a nd ioved to'‘^empIov'*fuy!%<^ polishecL 
intellect in the study and defence of the sacred scriptures^ 
as well as in the lighter arts of music and poetry. In his ; 
youth he extended his royal favour to Vasubandhu, the , 
celebrated Buddhist author. The picture of Samudragupta ■ 
as painted by his court poet reminds the reader of that ; 
of Akbar as depicted by his no less partial biographer, - 
Abul Fa/I. 

Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill attained 
by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts which graced bis 
scanty leisure,4t is clear that he was endowed with no ordinary 
p owers ; and t hat ne was m fact, a man of geni us, who may f. 
fair ly clai m the title of the Indian Napoleoi)^ Unfortunately, > 
the portraits on his coins are not sufficiently good to give 
a clear notion of his personal appearance. 

By a strange irony of fate this great king — warrior, poet, and 
musician — who conquered nearly all India, and whose alliances history, 
extended from the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name 
historians of India until the publication of this work. 

His lost' fame has been slowly recovered by the minute and 
laborious study of inscriptions and coins during the last 
eighty years; and the fact that it is now possible to write 
a long narrative of the events of his memorable i-eign is 
perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of the success 
gained by patient archaeological research in piecing together 
the fragments from which alone the chart of the authentic 
early history of India can be constructed. 

The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is not known, c. a.d. S75, 
but he certainly lived to an advanced age, and enjoyed a 
oit uninterrupted prosperity for nearly half a century. 

B^ore he passed away, he did his best to secure the peaceful 
transmission of the crown by nominating as his successor, 
from among many sons,^ the offspring of his queen, Datta 
^ Enu^ and Bhitarl inscriptions. 
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Devlj whom he rightly deemed worthy to inherit a magnifi- 
cent empire. 

Chakra- The son thus selected, who probably had been associated 
’ as Crown Prince [yuvaraja) with his father in the cares of 
government, assumed the name of his grandfather, in accoiv 
dance with Hindu custom, and is therefore distinguished in 
the dynastic list as Chandra-gupta II. He also took the 
title of Vikramaditya (‘Sun of Power’), and has a better 
claim than any other sovereign to be I'egarded as the original 
of the mythical king of that name who figures so largely in 
Indian legends. The precise date of his accession is not 
recorded, but it cannot be far removed from a.d. 375; 
and, pending the discovery of some coin or inscription to 
settle the matter, that date may be assumed as approximately 
correct. So far as appears, the succession to the throne was 
accomplished peacefully without contest, and the new em> 
pei'or, who must have been a man of mature age at the time of 
his accession, found himself in a position to undertake the ex- 
tension of the wide dominion bequeathed to him by his ever- 
victorious father. He did not renew Samudragupta’s southern 
adventures, preferring to seek room for expansion towards 
the south-wpst.^ 

Conquest The greatest military achievement of Chandra-gupta 
Vikmniaditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea through 
Malvva and Gujarat, and his subjugation of the peninsula of 
'* Surashtra or Kathiawar, which had been ruled for centuries 
by the Saka dynasty, of foreign origin, known to European 
scholars as the Western Satraps.* The campaigns which 


^ In previcus editions I assumed 
that the Chandra of the inscription 
on the Iron Pillar of Delhi should 
be identified with Chandra-gupta 
II Vikramaditya, who, conse- 
quently, should ^ credited with 
victories in Bengal and the Fanjftb, 
as argued in my essay on the sub- 
ject (J. B. A. S,, 1897, p. 1), But 
M. M. Haraprasad Shastri seems 
to be right in identifying Chandra 
of the Iron i^illar with Chandra- 
varman, king of Pushkarana, Rfij- 
putana, in the fourth century. 


Pushkarana (Pokharan or Pokur- 
na), about 27® N. lat, 79® 55' E. 
long., is a well-known town, and in 
Tod’s time was still *the moat 
wealthy and powerful of the baron- 
ies of Mfirw&r ’ (Ind, Ant.^ 19}'3, 
pp. 917-19; Annals of 
reprint (9nd ed., 1873), vol. i, p. 005. 

^ For the detailed history of tho 
Western Satraps see the papeftft 
by Messrs. RaMon, Bhagwia Ul 
Indict, and Biddulph, iaJ»R,A* 
1890, p. 639; 1699, p. 357. 
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added those remote provinces to the empire must have o<;cu- 
pied several years^ and are known to have taken place between 
A.p. 888 and 401. The year 395 may be assumed as a mean 
date for the completion of the conquest^ which involved the 
incorpoi’ution in the empire of the territory held by the 
Malavas and other tribes^ who had remained outside the 
limits of Samudragupta^a dominion. The annexation of 
Surashtra and Malwa not only added to the empire proviimes 
of exceptional wealth and fertility, but opened up to the 
paramount power free access to the ports of the western 
coast; and thus placed Chandra'gupta II in direct touch 
with the seaborne commerce with Europe through Egypt, 
and brought his court and subjects under the influence of 
the European ideas which travelled with the goods of the 
Alexandrian merchants. The foreign influence on the litera- 
ture, art, and science of the Gupta age will be discussed 
briefly in the next chapter. 

The so-called * Western Satraps’ comprise two distinct The 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The Ksha- Straps! 
harata Satraps of Mah§.rashtra, with their capital probably 
at Nasik in the Western Ghats, who had established their 
power at some time in the first century after Christ, were 
destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra king, in or about 
A.D. 126, their dominions being annexed to the Andhra 
monarchy. The second satrapy of the west, founded by the 
Saka Chashtana at Ujjain in Malwa late in the first century 
of Christ, was immensely extended by Chashtana’s grandson, 
Rudradfiman I, who at some date between a. d. 126 and 150 
conquered from Gautsuniputra’s son, Pulumayi II, all or 
nearly all the territory which Gautamiputra had taken fi'om 
the Kshahariitas a few years earlier. The power of Rudra- 
dftman 1 was thus estiiblishcd not only over the peninsula of 
Surashtra, but also over Malwa, Cutch (Kachchh), Sind, the 
Konkan, and other districts — in short, over Western India. 

The capital of Chashtana and his successors was Ujjain, one 
of the most ancient cities of India, the principal d^pdt for 
die commerce between the ports of the west and the interior, 
famous as a seat of learning and civilisation, and also notable 

V 2 
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as the Indian Greenwich from which longitudes were 
reckoned. The place, which is still a considerable town 
with many relics of its past greatness, retains its ancient 
name, and was for a time the capital of Mah&r&ja Sindia. 

Fall of Samudragupta, although not able to undertake the con- 
satrap quest of the west, had received an embassy from the son of 
another Rudradaman, the satrap Rudrasena, who must have 
been deeply impressed by the emperor’s triumphant march 
through India. Chandra-gupta II, strong in the possession 
of the territory and treasure acquired by his father, resolved 
to crush his western rival, and to annex the valuable provinces 
which owned the satrap’s sway. The motives of an ambitious 
king in undertaking an aggressive war against a rich neigh- 
bour arc not far to seek; but we may feel assured that 
differences of race, creed, and manners supplied the Gupta 
monarch with special reasons for desiring to suppress the 
imrure foreign rulers of the west. Chandra-gupta VikramR- 
ditya. although tolerant of Buddhisir) and Jainism, was himself 
an orthodox Hindu, specially devoted to the cult of Vishnu, 
and as such cannot but have experienced peculiar satisfac- 
tion in ‘ violently uprooting ’ foreign chieftains who probably 
cared little for caste rules. Whatever his motives may have 
been, he attacked, dethroned, and slew the satrap Rudrasinha, 
son of Satyasiiiha, and annexed bis dominions. Scandalous 
tradition affirmed that * in his enemy’s city the king of the 
Sakas, while couiting another man’s wife, was butchered by 
Chandra-gupta, concealed in his mistress’s dress’;^ but the 
tale does not look like genuine history. The last notice of 
the satraps refers to the year a.d. 388, and the incorporation 
of their dominions in the Gupta empire must have been 
effected soon after that date. 

The Gupta kings, excepting the founder of the dynasty, 
all enjoyed long reigns, like the Moghals in later times. 
Chandra-gupta Vikram&ditya occupied the throne for neuly 
ewacter forty years, and survived until a.d. 413. Little is known 
dr^^ta concerning his personal character; but the ascertuned facts 
n. of his career suffice to prove that he was a strong and 
* HarttHxirUa, transi, Cowell and Thomas, p. 19*. 
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vigorous ruler, well qualified to govern and augment an 
extensive empire. He loved sounding titles which proclaimed 
his martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himself on 
his^ coins as engaged in successful personal combat with 
a lion, afl^ the old Persian fashion. 

There are indications that Pataliputra, although it may The 
have been still regarded as the official capital, ceased to be 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the com- 
pletion of the extensive conquests effected by Samudragupta. 

The Maurya emperors, it is true, had managed to control 
a dominion very much larger than tliat of the Guptas from 
the ancient imperial city, but, even in their time, its remote- 
ness in the extreme east must have caused inconvenience, and 
a more central position for the court had obvious advantages. 
Ajodhya, the legendary abode of the hero Rama, the ruins 
of which have supplied materials for the building of the 
modern city of Fyzabad in Southern Oudh, enjoyed a more 
favourable situation, and appears to have bten at times the 
head-quarters of the government of both Samudragupta and 
his son, the latter of whom probably had a mint for copper 
coins there. There is reason to believe that during the fifth 
century Ajodhya, rather than Pataliputra, was the premier 
city of the Gupta empire. 

The Asoka pillar on which Samudnigupta recorded the Kau- 
history of his reign is supposed to have been erected originally 
at the celebrated city of Kausambi, which stood on the high 
road between Ujjain and Northern India, and was no doubt 
honoured at times by the residence of the monarch.^ The 
real capital of an Oriental despotism is the seat of the 
despot’s court for the time being. 

Pfitaliputra, however, although necessarily considerably Pataiu 
neglccted by warrior kings like Samudragupta and Vikra- 
mftditya, continued to be a magnificent and populous city 
throughout the reign of the latter, and was apparently not 
ruined until the time of the Hun invasion in the sixth 

1 For discussion of the site of 1898, p. .'KKi; and ‘ Sravestl 

KawfSmld seeth^ author’s pape», ibid., 1900, p. 1. 

’Kaufimbi and SrSvasti*, in /. li. 
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century. Wlien the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, lived in 
the neighbourhood (640), he found the greater part of the 
ancient site covered by hundreds of ruins. * The city he 
tells us, * had long been a wilderness save for a small walled 
town near the Ganges, with about 1,000 inhabitants. Harsha, 
when he niled Northern India as paramount sovereign 
(612-47), made no attempt to restore tlie old imperial capital, 
preferring to make KanauJ, situated between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the seat of his governpient. Dharmapala, the 
second and, perhaps, the most powerful of the Pala kings of 
Bengal and Bihar, evidently took some steps to renew the 
glory cf Pabdiputra, because we know that in the thirty- 
second year of his reign (aboiit a. n. 811) he held his court 
there. After that glimpse of the old city, we lose sight of it 
again until 1541, when it had sunk to the rank of * a small 
town, dependent on Bihar, which was the seat of government.^ 
Sher Shah, being impressed by the strategical advantages of 
the position, then built a fort at the cost of half a million of 
rupees. ‘ Bihar from that date was deserted and fell to ruin, 
while Patna became one of the largest cities of the province’. 
The prosperity thus restored by the action of Shgr Shah has 
never been lost. 

In 1912, P.itna once more becajue a capital, as the head- 
(juarters of the newly constituted Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. Tiic civil station of Bankiporc, which forms a suburb 
of Patna, stands on part of the site of PMaliputra.^ 
to”’ 11 fortunate enough to possess in the work of 

tvhien. Ea-hieii, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, a contemporary account 
of the administration of Chandra-gupta Yikramaditya, as it 
appeared to an intelligent foreigner at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The worthy pilgrim, it is true, was so 
absorbed in his search for Buddhist books, legends, and 
miracles that he had little care for the things of this woiid,- 
and did not trouble even to mention the name of the mighty 
monarch in whose territories he spent six studious years. 

’ Watters, On Yuan Chwanj/'t iv, 962. in BBiot, 

Travel* m India, ii, 87. Dharauir Sittorif, iv, 477. 
pfila's Kh&Urapur grant in £p. Ini., 
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But now and then he allowed his pen to note some of the 
facts of ordinary life, and in more than one passage he has 
recorded particulars, which, although insufficient to gratify 
the curiosity of the twentieth century, yet suffice to give 
a tolerably vivid picture of the state of the country. The 
picture is a pleasing one on the whole, and proves that 
Vikramaditya was capable of bestowing on his people the 
benefits of orderly government in sufficient measure to allow 
I them to grow rich in peace and prosper abundantly. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Pataliputru the Splen- 
trayeUer . was, deeply impressed by the sight of Asoka’s 
,4)alac.ej|j^;which was at that time still in existence, and so p«tra. 
cunningly constructed of stone that the work clearly appeared 
to be beyond the skill of mortal hands, and was believed to 
have been executed by spirits in the service of the emperor. 

Near a great stupa^ also ascribed to Asoka, stood two monas- 
teries, one occupied by followers of the Mahay^na, and the 
other by those of the Hinayana sect. The numks resident in 
both establishments together numbered six or seven hundred, 
and were so famous for learning that their lectures were 
frequented by students and inquirers from all quarters. 

Fa-hien spent three years here studying Sanskrit, and was 
made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic disci- 
pline as taught by various schools, for which he had sought 
elsewhere in vain. He describes with great admiration the 
splendid procession of iniagen, carried on some twenty huge 
cars richly decorated, which annually paraded through the 
city on the eighth day of the second month, attended by 
singers and musicians; and notes that similar processions 
were common in other parts of the country.^ 
j Tlu;i^j » .of Maga^ilg^ere th^Gangetjc Free ho.s- 

j plain , which Fa-hien calls by the name of Central India or ®’ ' 

1 me^iddle Kingdom; the people were rich and prosperous« 

I and se em^ to him to em’date e ag^^l^lBSs^ai^ 

viriair.. iriBtiii^nna were nnmcinus i. rest-hquses 

f^ltravellers were fwvided on the highways, and th^ capital 

* dt. xxvii, in any of the versionB. 
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and educated citize ns. 

^ Hither come*, we are told, 'all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They are Mrell taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine bdng 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made 
quite comfortable, and when they are well, they may go 
aw.ay.’* 


Rud- 

dR^m. 


Prosperity 
of Mfilwa. 


It may be doubted if any equally efficient foundation was 
to be seen elsewhere in the world at that date ; and its exis- 
tence, anticipating the deeds of modern Christian charity, 
speaks well both for the character of the citizens who endowed 
it, and for the genius of the great Asoka, whose teaching 
still bore such wholesome fruit many centuries after his 
decease.® 

In the course of a journey of some 500 miles from 
the Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, Fa-hien passed a 
succession of Buddhist monasteries tenanted by thousands 
of monks; and in the neighbourhood of Mathura found 
twenty of these buildings occupied by three thousand 
h-esidents. Buddhisni. 3 yaa.gl»ndng,-iniavQttr in 
Ith|?.-cy!^ntiy.® 

The regio;} to the south of Mathurft, that u to say, 
Malwa, specially excited the admiration of the traveller; 
who was delighted alike with the natural advantages of the 
country, the disposition of the people, and the moderation 
of the government. The climate seemed to him very agree- 
able, being temperate, and free from the discomforts of &ost 
and snow with which he was familiar at home and in the 
course of his journey. The large population lived luq>{aly 


* Ibid., Giles’s version. 

* Sir H. Burdett {Eneyel. Brit.t 
11th ed., s, V. Hospitals) states that 
in Christian days no establishments 
for the relief of the sick were 
founded until the reign of Constan- 
tine (a.d. 306-37). Late in the 
fourth century Basil founded* leper 
hospital at Cmsarea, and St Cluy- 
mstom established a hosjdtid at 
Constantinople. A law of Jnstini* 


an ^A.D. 627-69) recogidsed itois- 
eomia or hospitals aawng eoderib»> 
ticalinstitatioDa InelulsoeBteir 
or HdtelDieuof Pariais aomethneS' 
alleged to be tiie oldeat Baie|Msfti 
hospital. It dates frinn the swrauUt 
century (Florence Nia^tfatgale . in. 
ChamiMrrii 1 ^)« 

* 9fWrM{r,di.xvL Tbe*t«S|to* 
and * ndeats * ^marmitly . were 
dhift TlwTerMCHU<rftldsrd|iid(a' 
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under a sensible government which did not worry. With 
a glance at Chinese institutions, Fa-hien congratulates the 
^ have not to register their hcfuseholds^ or 
attend to any magistrates and rules They we re not troubled 
^h passport reg ulatioina^ or, as the piKgnm bluntly putslt^: 

‘ Wose who want to go away, may go; those who want to 
stop, may stop.^ The administration of the criminal law 
s eemed, to^hunjnild in comparison with the Chinese systeni. 

Most crimes were punished only by finep . varying in amount 
according to the gravity of the offence, an d cap ital jjunish^;; 
ment would s eem to have been unknown. Persons guilty of 
repeated rebellion, an expression which probably includes 
brigandage, suffered amputation of the right hand ; but such 
a penalty was exceptional, and judicial torture was not 
practised. The revenue was mainly deiived from the rents 
o f the crown lagd Sy a^jthe_^ jpfficerSj^ hei*Jg ^.PTOvidfid 
with fixed sa lacLeas had nojpccasiqn to on the people. 

The Buddhist rule oF life was generally observed. Buddhist 
^ Throughout the country,^ we are told, ^ no one kills any 
living thing, or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic ^ . 

they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle, no butchers^ shops or distilleries in their market- 
places.^ The Chandala, or outcaste tribes, wdio dwelt apart 
like lepers, and were required when entering a city or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach, 
in order that other folk might not be polluted by contact 
with them,* were the only offenders against the laws of 
piety (cfAama), and the only hunters, fishermen, and 
butchers. Qowrie aheUfcionned. ordinary currgngy.® The 
Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed by royal grants. 


difier considerably : those of Legge 
and Giles have been used in the text. 

* Onions and garlic are Marded 
as impure by many caster OUlons, 
it is allegim. are supposed when 
cut to resemble flesh. Garlic, per- 
haps, was miginally condemned 
as being a rmigu innovation. 
GopSdi^a, an ancient king of 
KwmUjr, punished Brahmans who 
ate garlic (Stein, transl. Eafat^ 
Bk.i,34^). 


* Beyond the walls the outcastes 
dwell, 

Tis worse than death to touch 
such men.* (Gover, Folk^ 
SongH of Southern India^ p. 58). 

* This statement must not be 
pressed to mean that coins did not 
exist. Chandra-guptaVikramndilya 
coined freely in gold, as well as 
sparingly in silver and brotiae or 
copper. His archer type gold coins 
may be described as bmg common. 
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Certain 
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and the monks received alms without stint — houses^ beds, 
niattrcssesj food, and clothes were never lacking to them 
wherever they might go. 

These particulars, as collected and narrated by the earliest 
Chinese traveller in India, permit of no doubt that the 
'dominions of Cha|idra-gupta Vikramaditya were well 
jgoverned^; the authorities interfering as little as possible 
’'with the subject, and leaving him free to prosper and 
grow rich in his own way. The devout pilgrim pursued 
his Sanskrit studies fur three years at Pataliputr|i, and for 
two years at the port of Tamralipti^ (Tamluk), without let 
or hindrance, and it is clear that the roads were safe for 
travellers.^ Fa-hien never has occasion to complain of being 
stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor 
Iliuen Tsang in the seventh century more than once. 
Probably India has never been governed better, after the 
Oriental manner, than it was during the reign of VikramSr 
ditya. The government did not attempt to do too much ; 
hut 'et the people alone, and was accordingly popular. The 
merciful teachings of Buddhism influenced the lives of all 
classes, except the most degraded ; while, inasmuch as the 
sovereign was a Brahmanical Hindu, the tendency to the 
Harassing kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain 
governinciit is apt to display, was kept in check, and liberty 
of conscience was assured. Fa-hien, as a pious devotee, 
necessarily saw everything through Buddhist spectacles, but 
it is evident that, with a Brahmanical supreme govern- 
ment, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been far 
more prominent than his account would lead the reader to 
suppose, and sacrifices must have been permitted. In fact, 
the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism had begun at 
a time considerably earlier than that of Fa-hien*B travels; 
and Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward path, 
although the pilgrim could not discern the signs of de- 
cadence. 

While the general prosperity and tranquillity of th^ 

’ Travdt, chh. xxxvi, xxxvii. of Bengal, la now amue SO 
Tamhlk, in the Midnapur District from the sea. 
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empire under the rule of Chandra-gupta Vikraiiiaditya are unpros- 
abundantly proved by the express testimony of Fa-hien, and 
by his unobstructed movements in all directions during 

fe raany years; certain districts did not share in the general 
ell'being, and had retrograded in population and wealth. 

I * he city of Gaya, we are informed, was empty and desolate ; 

'the holy places of Bodh-Gaya, 6 miles to the south, were 
surrounded by jungle; and an extensive tract of country 
near the foot of the mountains, which had been the scat 
of a large population in the fifth century »,c., was now 
^sparsely inhabited. The great city of Sravasti, on the 
/upper course of the Rapti, was occupied by only two Imndred 
families ; and the holy towns of Kapilavastu and Kusinagara 
were waste and deserted^ save for a scanty remnant of monks 
and their lay attendants, who clung to the sacred spots, and 
derived a meagre subsistence from the alms of rare pilgrims. 

The causes of this decay are unknown.^ 

A son of Vikramaditya by one of his queens nanred 
Dbruva DevT ascended the throne as a young man in puptai', 
A.D. 413, and reigned for more than foi'ty years. He is 
known to history as Kumaragupta I, in order to distinguish 
him from his great-grandson of the same name. The events 
of this king’s reign are not known in detail, but the distri- 
bution of the numerous contemporary inscriptions and coins 
permits of no doubt that during the greater part of liis 
unusually prolonged rule the empire suffered no diniinution.“ 

On the contrary, it probably gained certain additions, for 
Kum&ra, like his grandfather, celebrated tlic horse-sacrifice 
as an asseilion of his paramount sovereignty ; and it is not 
likely that he would have indidgcd in this vaunt unless to 
some extent justified by successful warfare. But t)ie extant 
i*ecords furnish no information concerning specific events, 
beyond the fact that at the close of his reign, that is to say, 
in the middle of the fifth century, Kumara’s dominions 

‘ 3Wt>«2r,chh.xx,xxii,xxiv,xxxi. bassy sent by a’jRiija named Yue-ai, 

* The only definitely dated politi- *Moon-loved\? Cliandrapriys)i who 
cal event of Kumfinii^pta's rdgn was lord of the Ka.-p'i-lt country, 
wiiidi 1 oan specify is the arrival in which has not been identified 
China in the year A. D. 498, of an em- (Watters, /. 1898,p.540). 
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suffered severely from the irruption of the Hun hord^^ who 
had burst through the north-western passes^ and spread in 
a destructive flood all over Northern Ind^. Before entering 
upon the discussion of the Hun invasion and the consequent 
break-up of the Gupta empire, it is desirable to pause, in 
order to record a few brief observations on the significance 
of the rule of the great Gupta sovereigns in the evolution of 
Indian language, literature, art, science, and religion.* 

* See Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's from the J, Bo, It. A. 8. In spite 
brilliant essay, A Peep into the of an untenable theory of the 

Barlif llitlory of India from the Kushan chronology, that paper i 

Foundation of the Maurya Dynasty the best short account of the early 

to t/ie Downfall of the Imperial history of India which has yet ap- 
Gwpta Dynasty (333 B.c.-e. a.d. peared. 

500), Bombay, 1900; reprinted 



CHAPTER XTI 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued) ; AND THE 
WHITE HUNS 


From a.d. 455 to 606 

The general prevalence of Buddhism in Northern India, 
including Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Suwat, during the two 
centuries immediately preceding and the two next following 
the Christian era, is amply attested by the numerous remains 
of Buddhist monuments erected during that period, and a 
multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all either Buddhist 
or Jain. The Jain cult, which was closely related to the 
Buddhist, does not appear to have gained very wide popu- 
larity, although it was practised with great devotion at 
certain localities, of which Mathura was one. 

But the orthodox Hindu worship, conducted under the 
guidance of Brahmans, and associated with sacrificial rites 
abhorrent to Jain and Buddhist sentiment, had nci er become 
extinct, and had at all times retained a large share of both 
popular and I’oyal favour. Kadphises II, the Kushaa con- 
queror, was himself conquered by captive India, and adopted 
with such zeal the worship of Siva as practised by his new 
subjects that he constantly placed the image of that Indian 
god upon his coins, and described himself as his devotee. 
Many other facts concur to prove the continued worship of 
^e old Hindu gods during the period in which Buddhism 
unquestionably was the most popular and generally received 
cre^. 

In some respects. Buddhism in its Mahayana form was 
better fitted than the Brahmanical system to attract the 
reverence of casteless foreign chieftains ; and it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that they should have shown a decided 


Preva- 
lence of 
Buddhism 
from 

200 B. c. to 
A.D. 200. 


Hindu- 
ism not 
extinct. 


Religion 
of the 
foreign 
kings. 
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tendency to favour Buddhism rather than Brahmanism; 
but the facts do not indicate any clearly marked general 
preference for the Buddhist creed on the part of the 
foreigners. The only distinctively Buddhist coins are the 
few rare pieces of that kind struck by Kanishka, who 
undoubtedly^ in his later years, liberally patronised the 
ecclesiastics of the Buddhist jchurch, as did his successor 
Huvishka; but the next king, Yasudeva I, reverted to the 
devotion for Siva, as displayed by Kadphises II. So the 
later Saka satraps of Surashtra seem to have inclined per- 
sonally much more to the Brahnianical than to the Buddhist 
cult, and they certainly bestowed their patronage upon the 
Sanskrit of tlie Brainuans rather than upon the vernacular 
literature. 

Connexion Tlie development of the Maliayana school of Buddhism, 
Mahayunp wluch became prominent and fashionable from the time of 
diibm about the l)eginning of the second century, was in 

itsiif a testimony to the reviving power of Brahnianical 
Hind lism. Tlie newer form of Buddhism had much in 
common with the older Hinduism, and the relation is so 
close that eiH'ii an expert often feels a difficulty in deciding 
to which system a particular image should be assigned. 

^vival of Brahnianical Hinduism was the religion of the pundits, 
Sanskiit. sacred language was Sanskrit, a highly artificial 

literary modification of a vernacular speech of the Panj&b. 
As the iniluence of the pundits upon prince and peasant 
waxed greater in mutters of religion and social observance, 
the use of their special vehicle of expression became more 
widely diffused, and gradually superseded the .vernacular in 
all document? of a formal or official character. In the Uiicd 
century n.c. Asoka had been content to address his 
mands to his people in language eas}'' to be understood by 
the vulgar ; but, in the middle of the second eentury 
C!hrist, the satrap Rudradaman felt that his acbievemeiits 
could be adequately commemorated only in elab^ie . 
Sanskrit. It is impossible to go more deeply into the 
subject in these pages, and it mtist suffice to 
the revival of the Brahmanical religion was accompsniiw by. 
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the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans.^ 

Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly The 
established that the restoration of the Brahmauicul religion faction 
to popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit in Gi^ta 
language, became noticeable in the second century, were ' 
fostered by the sati'ups of Gujarat and Surashtra during the 
third, and made a success by th^ JSapISL-eniperora in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. These princes, although perfectly 
tqkrant of both Buddhism and Jainisi^, and in at least 
three cases personally interested in the former, were them- 
selves beyond question officially orthodox Hindus, usually 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, the 
\ language of the pundits,^ An early stage in the reaction 
I against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been marked 
' by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards 
f the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudragupta 
re vived th e sanie ancient rite with added splendour; and, 
in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemui^. Without 
going further into detail, the matter may be summed up in 
the remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree, in 
furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence durin g the 
Gupta period of Brahm anicalJHiftiiuisaL-ak -the-ex^^^ 

B uddhisn i|. and of the fav o u r shown by the ruling po w pys 
to ‘ classical * Sanskri ti at the expense of the more p opu lar 
literary dialects, which had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Andhra kings. 

It is highly probable thsit the popular legend of RajaVikra- 
Bikram of Ujjain, the supposed founder of the Vikrama era 
dating from 58 b. c., rests upon a confused recollection of the Kaiidasn. 
glories of. Chandra-gupta II Yikramaditya, who certainly 
conquered Ujjain towards the close of the fourth century 
of the Christian era. Tradition associates nine gems of 

* The reader whodesires to ponue ^ The three cases referred to are 
the svdgwt should consult Professor those of Chandra-g^pta I and Sa- 
Otto France’s book, Pdti und dan- nmdrogupta, the patrons of Vasu- 
sftrif, tt> Arm AiaicriteAtn und y<o- bandhu, and Nara^upta Balftditya, 
VrrkiOitmu auf Chnmd who erected buildings at Nilandfi 
^ fyivdtrtfiitn und MUnzen, Strass- and was regarded by Hiuen Tsang 
blug, 1903. as an earnest Buddhist 
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Sanskrit literature with Raja Bikram, the most req^lendoit 
of the nine being Kalidasa^ who is admitted all critics to 
be the prince of Sanskrit poets and dramatists. In my 
judgement it is now established tha t Kalid&ss liYecL.and 
w rote in. the century , his literary activity extending over 
a long period^ probably not less than thirty year;. Although 
it is difficult to fix the dates of the great poet’s career with 
precision, it appears to be probable that he began to write 
either late in the reign of Chandra-gupta II or early in the 
reign of KurnSragupta I. The traditional association of his 
name with Raja Bikram of Ujjain is thus justified by sober 
criticism.' 

Intellect The Guptii period, taken in a wide sense as extending from 
vity ofthe about A. D. 300 to 650, and meaning more particularly the 
Gupta fourth and fifth centuries, was a time of exceptional intel> 
I Jectual activity in many fields — a time not unworthy of 
comparison with the Elizabethan and Stuart period in 
' Engiand. In India all the lesser lights are outshone by the 
brilliancy of Kalidasa, as in Engiand all the smaller authors 
are overshadowed by Shakespeare. But, as the Elizabethan 
literatu-e would still be rich even if Shakespeare had not 
written, so, ir India, if Kalidasa’s works had not survived. 


^ The date of Kalidasa has been 
the subject during recent years of 
much discussion, summed up, until 
November, 1911, by B. Liebich in 
his paper entitled * Das Datura des 
Ka]ida<!a ’ {Indwjerm. Fortchungen, 
Strassburg, Band xxxi (1912), pp. 
198-203). Among the more impor- 
tant earlier references are the fol- 
lowing: Macdoiiell. Hist ofSamkrU 
Liter, (1900),p. 324, where Kalidasa 
is assigned to the beginning of the 
fifth century. Mr. Keith (J. if. .A. 
1909, pp. 433-9) also places the poet 
inthereignofChandra-giiptall. But 
the mention of the HOnas in Saghtt- 
vamia iv makes iClMBcult to assign 
that work to a date so early. See 
J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 731-9; and 
Ind. Ant., 191?, p. 265. The theory 
of Dr. Hoemie A, A, 1909, 
p. 112), which places KSUdasa’s ac- 
tivity in the first half ^ the sixth 


century, has no defenders, and 
seems to me to rest upon erroneous 
premises. It is not unlikely that 
the earliest works of KaUdaSs, 
namely, the ^Utaamkdra (if that 
be his), and the MeghadfUa, may 
have bMn composed before a.d. 
413, that is to say, rriiile Chanim* 
gupta II was on tihe throne, tmt I 
am inclined to regard the re^ of 
Kumlrampta I (413-55) as ^ tbite 
during ;mch the poet’s later WUrkt 
were composed, and it seemo |iii0« 
sible, or even protiable, tjlm 
whole of his uteHi^ dairete' 
within the limits of t&tt se^tt. It 
is also posriUe that he hsM- 

continued writing after ^ kecm-y 
Sion of Skandagnnfts. : 
no doubt th^ Wdiamta'M 
fifth cmituijr during ioAifK&dmut-'- 
tiie Gnptn power id ' 
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enoi^li of other men’s writings would remain to distinguish 
his age as extraordinarily fertile in literary achievement. 

The remarkable drama, entitled The Little Clay Carty one Litera* 
of the most interesting of'lndian plays, is now believed to 
date from the fifth or sixth century, if not from an earlier 
time. Another equally remarkalSTe'^y, the Mudro-Rakshosay 
which tells the story of the usurpation of the crown by 
Chandragupta Maurya, probably is at least quite as old. 
Professor Hillebraiidt is inclined to assign its composition 
to the reign of Chandra>gupta II (c. a.d. 400). 

The Vayu Pur&na, one of the oldest of the eighteen 
Puranas, clearly should be attributed in its existing form to 
the first half of the fourth century, and the Laws of Manu, 
as we now know the book, may be dated from about the 
beginning of the Gupta period. Without going further into 
detail, and so trespassing on the domain of the historian of 
Sanskrit literature, it may suffice to cite Professor R. G. 
Bhaiularkar's observation that the period was distinguished 
by general literary impulse’, the effects of which wcx'c 
visible in poetry, as well as in law books and many other 
forms of literature. 

In the field of mathematical and astronomical science the Science. 
Gupta age is adorned by the illustrious names of Aiy'abhata 
(born A. D. 476) and Varahamihim (died a. d. 587). Mr. Kaye, 
a competent authority, holds that * the period w hen mathe- 
matics flourished in India commenced about a.d. 400 and 
ended about a.d. 650, after which deterioration set in.’ 

We have seen how Samiidragupta practised and encouraged Art; 
nmsic. The other arts, too, shared the favour of the Gupta 
kings and prospered under their intelligent patronage. The 
accident that nearly the whole of the Gupta empire was > 
repeatedly overrun and permanently occupied by Muslim | 
armies, which rarely spared a Hindu building, accounts for 
the destruction of almost idl large edifices of the Gupta age. 

Bait the ret^rches of recent years have disclosed abundant 
(mdeitice of the former existence of numerous magnificent 
htti^liags, b^th Buddhist and Brahmanical, which had been 
ereoNid ip fifth and sixth centuries. A few specimens of 


unt 
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architectural compositions on a considerable scale may still 
be seen in out-of-the-way places, which lay apart from the 
track of the hosts of Islam, and the surviving miniature 
shrines of the period are fairly numerous. Enough is known 
to justify the assertion that the art of architecture was 
practised on a large scale with eminent succtss. 

Scul{>ture, The allied art of sculpture, usually cultivated in India as 
Md di^’ accessory to architecture, attained a degree of perfection 
cutting, not recognized until recently. The best examples, inde^> 
are so good that they may fairly claim the highest rank 
among the efforts of Indian sculptors. Painting, as exem- 
pliBed by some of the best frescoes at Ajantk and the cognate 
works at Sigiriya in Ceylon (a.d. 473-97), was practised 
with equal, or, perhaps, greater success. Certain gold Gupta 
coins are the only pieces issued by Hindu kings entitled to 
rank as works of art. 



vity of the 

Gupta 

period. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the rule of the able and long- 
lived monarchs of the Gupta dynasty coincided with an 
extraordinary outburst of intellectual activity of all kinds. 
The personal patronage of the kings no doubt had much 
effect, 'out deeper causes must have been at work to produce 


snch result?. Experience proves that the_coutact or collision 
of diverse modes of civilization is the most potent stim^us 
1*10 intellectual and artistic progress, and, in my opinion, the 
I eminent achievements of the Gupta period are mainly due to 
I such contact with foreign civilizations^ l ^th o n t he east and 
j on the west. The evidence as to the instant interchange 
' of communications with China is abundant, and al^oi^ the 
external testimony to<'i^tercourBe with the Roman empirg. » 
less conious, the fact of such ihtercoiiirae is indisputable. 

a ^ ..... - ...... I ■ ' rt*. . .... 

The conquest of Malwa and Sur&shtra or K&thiA^r by 


Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, towards the^ close qf tiiK 


( fourth century opened up ways of communication betUHi^ 
Upper India and western lands which gave facili^ 

, ; reception jo^f E uropean idea s. The influence d the 
drian schools on the astronomy of hi unml^lif^ 

; and the imitation of RomM. <aaaftJhy .,Qflpta 
obvious. In art and literature the oF^cte' 
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foreign influence is necessarily more difficult, but in ray 
judgement the reality of that action is well .established. It 
is difficult, for instance, to deny the relationship between the 
sculpture of the Sleeping Vishnu at Deogarh and the class 
of Graeco-Roman works represented by the Endymion at 
Stoc kh olm. It js impossible to pursue the subject further in 
this place, but the references in the note will enable any 
inquirer interested to follow up the cumulative proofs that 
the remarkable intellectual and artistic output of the Gupta 
period was produced in large measure by reason of the contact 
between the civilisation of India and that of the Roman 
empire. Some critics have thought that Cliinese ideas may 
tie traced in the Ajanta frescoes, and they may be riglit.^ 

Comparison of the notes recorded by Fa-hien, the first Religion. 
Chinese pilgrim, at the beginning of the fifth, and by his 
great successor, Hiuen Ts ang. in the first half of the seventh 
century, prgyes^ beyond questiq|i t hat B udd hism suffere d 
a gradual decay during the Gupta period. But that decay 

‘I'HiWMiiwiiimii ir — J - - - w 


1 The date of the Little Clay 
Cart {Mrich’-chhakatikd) is un- 
known. Prof. S. r^vi guesses that 
it may be nosterior to Kalidilsa 
(Jfhftdtre Inaiehf p. 208), I am dis- 
posed to follow older authors in 
assigning an earlier date. See 
transl. by Ryder in Harvard Or. 
Ser. Concerning the date of the 
MtidrclrJtdkghfim^ see Haes* ed. 
and transl., p. 39 (Columbia Univ. 
Press, N. Y., 1912); Hillebrandt, 
* Ueber das Kautilim-^mtra und 
Verwandtes * C«5?6'. Jahresher. der 
Srhlenschen Oesdischaft fiir vaterL 
Cuttur, July, 1908, p. 29 ; Tawney 
in R. A. IS., 1908. p. 910; 1909, 
p. 147. For the age of the Puranas 
see detailed discussion in Mr. Par- 
giter’s book, 2’As Dynastw of the 
Kali and App. A. avUe^ p. 32. 

Mr. observations on the 

retatlon9 Imween Indian and Greek 
coiitheinatical science will be found 
111 J: JS. a. 1910, p. 7^9 ; and 
Pro*?, A. 8. JP., 1911, p. 813. 

For qUNMtioiis conoemlng art and 
aiehitectofc^ l!^ A Bktorg of Pine 
Art in Aidia 'md CeyloHt and the 
references given in that work. 


The references to communica- 
tions between India and China are 
collected in Duff, Tfw ChrowAouy 
of India^ 1899. The Raja of the 
Iva-p’i-li countiy sent an embassy 
in A.i>. 428 (Watters, ./. R, A, 
18ft8, p. 510). Embassies, some 
probably only conimcTcial ventures, 
number six from 502 to 515. There 
were also many journeys of pil- 
grims and missionaries. 

For communications with the 
Roman empire, see Priaulx, Indian 
Emhasftiee to Rome (bound with 
Apollonius of Tyuna), Quaritch, 
1873; Reinaud, Relations politic 
ones et coinmerciales de I'Empire 
Romain avec lAme orimlale; and 
Duff, op, cit. 

The Roman inHueiice on the 
Gupta croinage is discussed in my 
* Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta dynasty,’ /, ii. -4. 8f., 1889. 
See also Sewell, ^ Roman Coins 
found 111 India,’ ibid., 1904, pp. 
591--637. The recently discovered 
Gupta Buddhist monasteries at 
S&roath, Kasia, &c., are descrihed 
in the Annml Re-porte of the 
AcchaeoL Survey, since 1902*3, 
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was hardly discernible by people living in those ages, who 
saw a powerful and wealthy monastic order continuously 
wielding immense influence and housed in splendid convents. 
The discovery of the numerous remains of magnificent Bud- 
dhist monasteries of Gupta age has been one of the surprises 
of archaeological research. The Gupta kings, although 
; ofticially Brahmauical Hind u^ with a spepitd deygtifta Jtp 
' Vishnu^ followed the usual practice of ancient India in 
loolmig with a favourable eye on all varieties of In4 ian 
religionrTheJrst^jji§yM|^^ 

of the Sanklj^'a philp^phy, afterwards li sten fidjigith camdc- 
timiT to Jh-S- arguments of Vasu^ajjdhu, the 9u<ili!tliist..M<SP> 
to whose instruction he commended his son and heir, Samu- 
draguptii. At a later time, Naragupta Bala dity jj f, who erected 
handsome buildings at Nalandai, the ecclesiastical capital of 
the church, was rega rded bv. JiiU!aft.>Taang 
a fervent Buddhist.^ 

The Push- 'I'he golden age of the Guptas comprised a period of 

yamitra century and a (quarter (a. i>. 880--455), covered by three 

' reigns of exceptional length. The death gf Kumaragupto I, 
which can be fixed definitely as having occurred early in 465, 
marks the iHginning of the decline and fall of the empire. 
Even before his death, his kin|gdoin had become inyp^ nriM. 
i aBout the year 450, in serious distress by a war with a rich 
rand powerful nation named* Pushywiitra, ^herwMe^ aSmMt 
;‘|jinl(hown to history.* The imper ial armies wer e deleabj^ > 
iind the shock of military disaster had endange red th e 
instability of the dynasW;, which was ^tottering* to its fall, 

’ when the energy' aiuif ability of Skandagupte . the Crown 
Prince, restored the fortunes of Ins lamily by effectii^ the 
overthrow pf t»nMny. A small detail recorded 1^ the 
contemporary document indicates the severity of the strug;gd^$ 
for M'e are told that the heir-apparent, whUe preparing to 

’ See Appendix N, ‘Vasubandhu luitras among the mig<?e}la m wa« 
and the Guptas.’ dynasties, apparentbr ^iKrei|^,' idlj» 

Coiyectured by Fleet (/iu2..4nr. are eaumeMted Jtist befm 
xviii, 338) to beloim to the region passage '’rebUIng to - 

of the Narmada ; but, more prob- (Patgfter, DjpuMUt Mnt' 

ably, in the north. The PutSpos p. 73). r?, "! 

mention Pushyamitras and Pafu- 
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retrieve the calamities of his house, was obliged to spend 
a night sleeping on the bare ground. 

When Skandagupta came to the throne, in the spring of Defeat 
456, he encountered a sea of troubles. The Push yamit ya Huns, 
d anger ha d been avert^^, but pne„m 9 ye foriijidabie closely 
f t^lowe ^]^ an irruption of the savage Huns, who had 
poured down fronrthe steppes of Central Asia through the 
north-western passes, and carried devastation over the smiling 
plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, who prob- 
ably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inflicted upon the barbarians a 
so decisive that India was saved for a time. Ills mother 
still lived, and to her the hero hastened with the news of 
his victoiy, ^ just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, 
betook himself to his mother Devaki/ Having thus paid 
his duty to his living parent, the king sought to enhance 
the religious merit of his deceased father by the erection of a 
pillar of victory, surmounted by a statue of the god Vishnu, 
and inscribed with an account of the delivery of his country 
from barbarian tyi^nny through the protection of the gods.^ 

It is evident that this great victory over the Huns must The 
have been gained at the very beginning of the new reign ; provfncc?. 
.'because another inscription, executed in the year 468, recij;es 
ISkandagupta^s defeat of the barbarians, and recognizes his 
! undisputed possession of the peninsula of Surashtra (KMhior' 

;war), at the western extremity of the empire. The king had 
appointed as viceroy of the west an officer named Parnadattii, 
the possessor of all the vix*tues, according to the official poet ; 
and the viceroy gave the responsible post of governor of the 
capital city, Junagarh, to his own son, who distinguished 
his tenure of office by rebuilding the ancient embankment of 
•the lake under the Girnar hill, which had again burst with 
disastrous results in the year of Skandagupta^s accession. 

1 The eelumQ still stands at which records the events related in 
Bhitaris in fli6 Ghfizipur District, to the text, has been edited and trans- 
the east iif Benares, Wt the statue lated by Fleet {Gupta hutcrifitione^ 

(Cunningham, No. IS), The allusion to the Kpshna 
ArdmoL vol, I, pL xxix). legend is interesting. See J.JS. 

The inscription on the coluiiin, A» A, 190T, p. 976. 
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The benevolent work was completed in the following year, 
and consecrated a year later by the erection of a costly 
temple of Vishnu.* 

The dedicati 9 n three years afterwards by a private Jain 
donor of a sculptured column at a village in the east of Jthe 
Gorakhpur district, distant about 90 miles from Patna, 
testifies to the fact that Skandagupta’s rule at this early 
period of his reign included the eastern as well as the 
western provinces.* 

Five years later, in the year 465, the dedication o| a temple 
to the Sun, in the country between the Ganges and Jumna 
now known as the Bulandshahr Distri(;t, made by a pious 
Brahman in the reign of Skandagup^, described in the 
customary language as ‘ augmenting and victorious indicates 
that the central jKirtion of the empire also enjoyed a settled 
government.® The conclusion therefore is legitimate that 
the victory over the barbarian invaders was gained at the 
beginning of the reign, and was sufficiently decisive to secure 
the general tranquillity of all parts of the empire for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

But, ibout A.D. 466, a fresh swarm of nomads poured 
across the fiontier, and occupied Gandhara, or the north- 
western Punjab, where a * cruel and vindictive* chieftain 
usurped the throne of the Kushans, and * practised the most 
barbarous atrocities *.* A little later, about 470, the Huns 
advanced into the interior, and again attacked Skandagupta 
in the heart of his dominions. He was unable to continue 
the successful resistance which he had offered in the earlier 
days of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb to 
the repeated attacks of the foreigners ; who were, no doubt, 
constantly recniited by fresh hordes eager for the plunder 
of India. 

‘ Ibid., No. 14 ; ante, p. 1S3. name ‘ LAdih’, given to this ebtef- 
’ Ibid., No. 15, the Kahfion in- tain by Beal, who baa bam copted 
scription. by Cimningham and nsoy dih^r 

Ibid., No. 16. writers, to purely fictitioiia, and due 

* Sung-yunorSongYun.Chinese to a misreading of the Twddshtitie 
pilniro, a. d. 590, in peal, Bteordt, Ugin (Chavaanea, JDm. 2bm Obri- 
voL i, p. c, and Chavannes's revised dmtavee, p. SSS note), 
version {.Hanoi, 1903). But the 
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The financial distress of Skandagupta^s administration Debase- 
is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of the coin- [he''cuN 
age in his latter years. The gold coins of his early and 
prosperous days agree in both weight and fineness with those 
of his ancestors, but the later issues, while increased in 
gross weight, so as to suit the ancient Hindu standard of 
the suvarna, exhibit a decline in the amount of pure gold in 
each piece from 108 to 73 grains.' This marked lowering 
of the purity of the currency, which was accompanied by 
a corresponding degradation in the design and execution 
of the dies, evidently was caused by the difficulty which the 
treasury experienced in meeting the cost of the Hun war. 

The death of Skandagupta, who assumed the title Vikrama- p 
ditya like so many Indian kings, may be assumed to have gnpta, acc, 
occurred in or about the year 480. When he passed away, 
the empire perished, but the dynasty remained, and was 
continued in the eastern provinces for several generations. 

S kanda l.eft..uo heir jmalQ capable of undertaking the cares 
of government in a time of such stress, and was accordingly 
’ succeeded on the throne of Magadha and the adjacent dis- 
i t ricts bY, iMJtotllCl^JP-Uagupt.a. the son of Kumfiragupta I 
I by Queen Ananda. 

The reign of this prince apparently was very brief, and Reform of 
the only event which can be assigned to itJs a bold-attempt ■ 

^ ooinage. The rare gold coins, 
bearing on the reverse the title Praka£adity.*i, which are 
generally ascribed to Puragupta, although retaining the 
gross weight of the heavy suvarm, contain each 131 grains 
of pure gold, and are thus equal in value to the aurei of 
Augustus, and superior in intrinsic value to the best Kushan 


i or early Gupta coins.* 

Puragupta was succeeded, about a. d. 486, by his sou 


* The earlier Gupta coins, like 
tiie KoslAn, ue Roman aurrt in 
and to some extent in design. 
Th^ter pieces are Hindu ««var^, 
intend^ to weigh about 146 grains 
(9| grammes) each, and are coarse 
in device am execution. 

’ An adndtted difficnlty in recon- 


ciling the testimony of the inscrip- 
tion on the Bhitariseal {J.A. S.B., 
voL Iviii, part i, pp. 84-105) with 
that of other records is best solved 
in the manner stated in the text. 
For assays of the gold coins see 
Cunningham, Cmn$ of Med, India, 
p. 1«. 
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Narasitnhagupta Baladitya, who gave public proof of his 
partiality fur Buddhism by building at N&landa, in Magadha, 
the principal seat of Buddhist learning in Northern India, 
a brick temple more than 300 feet high, according to Hiuen 
Tsang, which was remarkable for the delicacy of its decora- 
tions and the lavish use of gold and gems in its furniture.^ 
The vigorous and successful action taken by Baladitya to 
resist tlie tyranny of the Hung will be described presently. 

Narasimhagupta Baladitya was succeeded by his son, 
Kumaraguptii II, to whose time the fine seal of gUoy^d.silv^ 
found at Bhitarl in the Ghazipur District belongs.* The 
events of his reign, Avhich seems to have ended about the 
middle of the sixth century, arc not recorded. So far as is 
known, the line of the imperial Guptas terminates with 
Kumaragupta II. His dominions, like those of his father 
and grandfather, evidently were restricted to the eastern 
provinces of the emjjire of his earlier ancestors. 

The imperial line passes by an obscure transition into 
a dynasty comprising eleven Gupta prince, S, who appear to 
have been, for the most part merely local julpre jn Mag adhji. 
These ‘ Later Guptas of Magadha as they are called by 
archaeologist's, shared the rule of that province with another 
dynasty of Rajas, who had names ending in -varman, and 
belonged to a clan called Maukhari. The territorial division 
between the two dynasties. cannot be defined precisely. Their 
relations with one another were sometimes friendly and some- 
times hostile, but the few details known are of little im- 
portance.® 

The political decadence of Magadha never affected, the 
reputation of the kingdom as the centi*e and head-quarters of 
Buddhist learning, which continued to be cultivated sedulously 


* Chavannes, lleliffieux emhuntji, 
p. 94; Watters, ii, 170; Beal, ii, 
ITS. 

NaiandSis now known as Bar- 
gSon (not Baragaon), which is 
simnly a modern name, meaning 
* village with a conspicuous ban- 
yan tree which stands there. Such 
names are extremely common in 


N. India (Bloch in J. R. A. 8,, 1909, 
p« 440)s 

> J. A, 8. B.i part i, voL Mli 
(lft89), pU xl - . 

^ For those dynasties see 
Gupta and Dr. 

Hoernle's observations on , the 
Bbi^ seal. For Maidchari eoftns, 
see Burn, /• A. 19O0» p« MS* 
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at Nalaiida and other places under the Pala kings up to the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest at the close of the twelfth 
century, when the monasteries with their well-stocked 
libraries were reduced to ashes. A good illustration of the 
reverence with which the Buddhist Holy Land continued to 
be regarded in the latter Giq>ta age by foreign students of 
the doctrine of Gautama is afforded by the fact that, in the 
year a. d. 589, Wu-ti, or Hsiao Yen, the first Liang empcroi* 
of China and an ardent Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha 
for the purpose of collecting original Mahaynnist texts and 
obtaining the services of a scholar competent to translate 
them. The local king, probably either Jivitagupta I or 
Kumaragupta, gladly complied with the wishes of his im- 
perial correspondent, and placed the learned Paramartha at 
the disposal of the mission, which seems to have spent 
several yaai-s in India. Paramartha then wont to China, 
taking with him a large collection of manuseripts, many of 
which he translated. He arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Canton in a.d. 546, was presented to the emperor in .548, 
and died in China in 569, at the age of seventy. It was in 
the reign of the same emperor (502-49) that Bodhidharma, 
the son of a king in Southern India, and reckoned as the 
twenty-eighth Indian and first Chinese patriarch, came to 
China in a. i). 520, and after a short stay at Canton, settled 
at Lo Yang. His miracles ai'e a favourite subject of Chinese 
artists.^ 

; The moat notable member of the Later Gupta dynasty Adityn- 
jwus Adityasena,^ who asserted his independence after the “”^ 3 - 
(death of the paramount sovereign, Harsha, in n. 647, and gopta H. 
even presumed to celebrate the horse-sacrifice in token of his 
claim to supreme rank. The last known Raja of the dynasty 
was Jivitagupta II, who reigned early in the eighth century. 

About the end of that century, or at the beginning of the 
ninth, Magadha passed under the sway of the Pala kings of 
Bengal, whose history will be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

In the western province of Mahva we find recoi'ds of a. n. 484 
Rajas named Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, who cover the *** 

' Bushell, Chinese Art, i, 24. 
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Budha- period from 484 to 610, and evidently were the heirs of 
Skandagnpta in that region. But the latter of these two 
gupta. princes, at all events, occupied a dependent position and 
presumably was subordinate to the Hun chieftains. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, a chief named 
Bhatarka, who belonged to a clan called Maitraka probably 
of foreign origin, established himself at Yalabhi in the east 
of the peninsula of Surashtra (KathiS.vvfi>r), and founded a 
dynasty Avhich lasted until about a.d. 770, when it is 
supposed to have been overthrown by Arab invaders from 
Sind. The earlier kings of Valabhi do not appear to have 
been independent, and were doubtless obliged to pay tribute 
to the Huns ; but, after the destruction of the Hun domina- 
tion, the lords of Valabhi asserted their independence, and 
made themselves a considerable power in the west of India, 
I)oth on the mainland and in the peninsula of Surashtra. The 
city was a place of great wealth when visited by Hinen 
I'sang in the seventh century, and w'as famous in Buddhist 
church history as having been the residence of two dis- 
tinguished teachers, Gunamati and Sthlramati, in the sixth 
centiuj'. I-tsing, a junior contemporary of Hiuen Tsang, 
tells us tint in his time Nalanda in South Bihar and Valabhi 
were the two places in India which deserved comparison with 
the most famous centres of learning in China, and were fre- 
quented by crowds of eager students, who commonly devoted 
two or three years to attendance at lectures on Buddhist 
philosophy. This statement explains the assertion of Hiuen 
Tsang that Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, and Magadha 
were the two countries of India in which learning was prized, 
because Valabhi and Mo-la-p*o were then politically one, 
both territories apparently being under the government of 
Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law of King Harsha, paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. After the overthrow of Valabhi, 
its place as the chief city of Western India was taken by 
Anhilwani (Nahrwfi>lah, or Patan), which retained that 

' Hultzsch, Ep, Jnd., iii, S20; form of the name is Bba|a)cka. 
correcting earlier interpretations. Bhatftrka is a Suiskrilitted Sj^Ui^f 
The^ orijpaai and more authentic (JSJp. /nd., xi(1913), p. lOS). 


D^asty 

labhi.' 
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honour until the fifteenth century, when it was superseded 
by Ahmadabad.^ The above observations will, perhaps, 
be sufficient to give the reader a notion of the way in which 
some of the fragments of the Gupta empire were apportioned 
among various native dynasties. 

But the Huns, the foreign savages who shattered that Two 
empire, and dominated a large part of it for a short period, pj„j, 
merit more explicit notice. The nomad tribes known as migration. 
Huns, when they moved westM^ards from the steppes of Asia 
to seek subsistence for their hungry multitudes in other 
climes, divided into two main streams, one directed towards 
the valley of the Oxus, and the other to that of the Volga. 

The latter poured into Eastern Europe in a.d. 375, forcing 
the Goths to the south of the Danube, and thus indirectly 'vttila. ^ 
causing the sanguinary Gothic war, %vhich cost the Emperor 
Valens his life in a.d. 378. The Huns quickly spread over 
the lands between the Volga and the Danube; but, owing 
to chronic disunion and the lack of a great leader, failed 
to make full use of their advantageous position until Attila 
appeared, and for a few years welded the savage mass into 
an instrument of such power that he was ‘ able to send equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople . 

His death, in a. d. 463, severed the only bond which held e. a.». 470. 
together the jealous factions of the horde, and within a space 
of twenty years after that event the Hunnic empire in 
Europe was extinguished by a fresh torrent of barbarians 

from Northern Asia. ^ ^ 

The Asiatic domination of the Huns laste«l longer. The 
section of the horde settled in the Oxns valley, and perhaps white' 
different in race, became known as the Ephthalitcs or White Haas of 

valley. 


I The ruins of Valabhi at Walu* 
Ig or 20 miles north-west of 
Bhaonagar, are mosUy under- 


parti, pp. 7^106. 
The latest dynastic list is that m 
Kidhorn’s ‘Supplement to List 
of Northern Inscriptions , App. B, 


p. 11 (Ep. /»«/., vol. viii, April, 1905). 
For approximate date of destruction 
of Valabhi see Burgess, A. S. W.I . , 
vol. vi, p. 3 ; vol. ix, p. 4. But 
certain traditions assert tiiat the 
city was destroyed by Gujars from 
Sind (J. A. S. B., pt. i, voL Iv 
(1886), p. 181). Barodia {Jmnum, 
p. 65), dotes the destruction ir 
A.o. 534. 

> Gibbon, ch. xxxv. 
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IIuiis^ and gradually overcame the resistance of Persia, which 
ceased when King Firoz was killed in a. d. 484. Swanns of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kushan kingdom of 
Kabul, and thence poured into India. The attack repelled 
by Skandagupta in a.d. 455 must have been delivered by 
a comparatively weak body, which arrived early, and failed 
to effect a lodgement in the interior.^ 

About ten years later the nomads, having appeared in 
greater force, overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, or 
Peshawar; and starting from that base, as already related, 
penetrated into the heart of the Gangetic provinces, and 
OA'ertlirew tlic Gupta empire.® The collapse of Persian 
opposition in 484 must have greatly facilitated the eastern 
movement of the horde, and allowed immense multitudes 
to cross the Indian frontier. The leader in this invasion of 
India, which, no doubt, continued for years, was a chieftain 
iiMned Torainana, who is known to have been established 
as ruler of Malwa in Central India prior to a.d. 500. He 
assumed the style and titles of an Indian ‘sovereign of 
maharajas ’ ; and Bluinuguptu, as well ns the king of 
Valald.i and many other local princes, must have been his 
tributariet,.- 

When Torainana died, about a.d. 510, the Indian 
dominion which he had acquired was consolidated sufficiently 
to pass to his son Mihiragula, whose capital in India was 
8tikalu, the modern Sialkot, in the Panjab.* 


^ Hoernle (/. It A, S., 1909, p. 
198) dcnie.s the reality of the Hun 
invasion at the beginning of Skan> 
dagupta’s reign, and dates the Bhi- 
tari inscription as late as 46H. But 
for the reasons stated p. J109) 
I think that inscription must have 
been recorded quite early in the 
reign. It mentions defeats of both 
the Pushyamitras and the Huns. 

^ Antfif p. 308, 

^ Three inscriptions naming Tora- 
inUria are known : namely, (1) at 
Rran, in Sagar district. Central 
Provinces, dated in the first year 
of his reign ^ Fleet, Gupta fnsrr.^ 
No. 36) ; ,2) at Kura in the Salt 
Range, of which the date is lost 


(Ep, Jnd.^ i, 9:18) ; and (3) at Gwa- 
lior, Central India, dated in the 
fifteenth year of Mihiragula, son of 
Toramnna (Fleet, No. 37). The 
silver c'oins of ToramH^a, which 
imitate the Surashtran coins of the 
western satraps and Guptas, are 
dated in the year 59, apparently 
reckoned from a special Hun era, 
probably begiding abou^ a.d, 44B 
(7. A. K B., voL fidif, part i (IBM), 
p. 195). 

^ The name of Mihiramla also 

S rs in the Sanskritised form of 
Eikula. His coins are numer- 
ous at ChiniOt and ShUhkdt, situ- 
ated respectively in tlie Jhang and 
GujrSnwab Districts of the PanjAb^ 
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India at this time was only one province of the Hun Extent of 

empire* The head-quarters of the horde were at Bamvin . 

III Badhaghis near Herat, and the ancient city of Balkh Asia. 

served as a secondary capital.* The Hun king, to whose 

court, whether at Bainyin or Herat cannot be determined, 

Song-Yun, the Chinese pilgrim-envoy, paid a visit in a.d, 619, 

was a powerful monarch levying tribute from forty countries, 

extending from the frontier of Persia, on the west, to Khotan 

on the borders of Cliina in the cast. This king was either 

Mihiragula himself, or his contemporary overlord, more 

probably the latter. The local Hun king of Gandharu, to 

whom Song-Yun paid his respects in the following year, 

A.D. 520, must be identified with Mihiragula. He was then 

engaged in a war with the king of Kashmir (Ki-pin), which 

had already lasted for three years.® 

With reference apparently to the same date approximately, Gollas. 

the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, M’ho wrote a curious book 

in A.D. 64)7, describes a White Hun king, whom he calls 

Gollas, ns being lord of India, from which he exacted tribute 

by oppression, enforcing his demands M'ith the aid of two 

thousand war elephants and a great host of cavalry. This 

king, Gollas, certainly must have been Miliiragula.® 

All Indian traditions agree in representing Mihiragula as Tyranny 

a bloodthirsty tyrant, ‘ the Attila of India,’ stained to a more 

than ordinary degree with the ‘implacable cruelty ’ noted by 

historians as characteristic of the IIuu temperament.'* Indian 

authors having omitted to give any detailed de&eriiition of 

the savage invaders who ruthlessly opprcssc<l their country 

for three-quarters of a century, recourse must be had to 

% 

The coins of Toramana and Mihira- Ki-pin usually signified Kashniir. 
guln are fully described in J. J. In the seventh century Ki-pin 
S. 13., ISO*, part i ordinarily, though not invariably, 

Chavannes, Turea Ocr. 'uknlwju-, meant KajiiSa, or Korth-eastern 
np. SiK 336. Gurgaii tGorgOr, Afghanistan (Chavannes, Kan, 
often asserted to be the Ephtholite pp. ST, 3^a . 

capital, really was a frontier town “ McCrindle’.s translation (Hak- 
belonging to Persia tChavaunes, luyt Society, IS'Jt i, p. 
op. cit., pp. 233, 235 note . * Hiuen Tsang; /{riJatamnyiuL 

“ Beal, lleeordi, vol. 1, pp. xci, c. The Turushka king of TSranath 
The name Lae-lih, given by Beal, ^,Schiefner, p. l)t; may mean Mihi- 
is, as already noted, fictitious (ants, ragula. 
p. 310«.). In the time of Song-Yun 
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European writers to obtain a picture of the devastation 
wrought and the terror caused to settled communities by 
the fierce barbarians. 

Descrip- The original accounts are well summarized by Gibbon 

tion of the 

Huns. ‘The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames, and deluged with in- 
discriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, they added 
the surprise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity of 
the Huns. . . . They were distinguished from the rest oi the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes deeply buried in the head; and, as they were 
almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly 
graces of youth or the venerable aspect of age.^ ^ 


The Indians, like the Goths, experienced to the full tlie 
misiries of savage warfare, and suffered an added horror by 
reason of the special disgust felt by fastidious, caste-bound 
Hindus at the repulsive habits of barbarians to whom 
nothing was sacred. 

d. A.e. Tlie -vuelty practised by Mihiragula became so unbearable 
that the natise princes, under the leadership of Baladitya, 
guk. king of Magadha (the same us Narasimhagupta), and 
Yusodharmun, a llfija of Central India, appear to have 
i formed a confederacy against the foreign tyrant. About 
; the year a.u. 528, tliey accomplished the delivery of their 
country from oppression by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
Mihiragula, wlio was tsiken prisoner, and would have for- 
feited his life deservedly, but for the magnanimity of Bala- 
ditya, who spared the captive, and sent him to his home in 
the north with all honour. 



Meanwhile, Mihiragula’s younger brother had taken ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of the head of the family to usurp 
the throne of Sakala, which he was unwilling to surrender. 
Mihiragula, after spending some time in concefdment, took 
refuge in Kashmir, where he was kindly received by Hie 


1 Gibbon, ch. xxvi. 
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king) who placed him in charge of a small territory. The 
exile submitted to this enforced retirement for a few years, 
and then took an opportunity to rebel and seize the throne 
of his benefactor. Having succeeded in this enterprise, he 
attacked the neighbouring kingdom of Gandhara. The 
king, perhaps himself a Hun, was treacherously surprised 
and slain, the royal family was exterminated, and multi- 
tudes of people were slaughtered on the banks of the Indus. 

The savage invader, who worshipped as his patron deity 
Siva, the god of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility 
against the peaceful Buddhist cult, and remorselessly over- 
threw the stupas and monasteries, which he plundered of their 
treasures. 

But he did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Before Death of 
the year was out he died ; and ‘ at the time of his death 
there were thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. And the holy 
saints said in pity: **For having killed countless victims 
and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages of revolu- 
tion”’, Thus the tyrant met the just reward of his evil 
deeds in another world, if not in this. Tl)e date of his 
death is not known exactly, but the event must have 
occurred in or about the 3 ’ear 540, just a century before 
Hiuen Tsang was on his travels. The rapidity of the growth 
of the legend concerning the portents attending the tyrant’s 
death is good evidence of the depth of the impression made 
by his outlandish cruelty ; which is further attested by the 
Kashmir tale of the fiendish pleasure which he is believed to 
have taken in rolling elephants down a precipice.' 

Yasodharmaii, the Central Indian Haja, nlio has been 

' Hiuen Tsang, in Beal, Iteeords, Watters is inclined to think that 
voL i, pp. 165-7*; Watters, I, i, 288. the tale told by Hiuen Tsang refers 
It is not easy to explain why the to a Mihirakula of much earlier 
iHlgrim alleges (p. 167) that Mihira- date. Dr. Fleet suggests that 
5^ lived ‘some centuries’ before there may be an error in the 
his time. The Chinese words, Chinese text. Hiuen Tsaug’s tea- 
sAo-pili-mm-tshH are said not to veb extended from 629 to 645. 
be of any other interpreto- For the Kashmir legends see Stein, 

tion ^eal, Ina, Ant., xv, 3*5). transl. Bk. i, pp. 289-3*5. 
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luentioiicd us having taken an active part in the supposed 
confederacy formed to obtain deliverance from the tyranny 
of Mihiragula, is known from three inscriptions only, and is 
not mentioned by Hiuen Tsaiig, wlio gives the sole credit for 
tiic \'ictory over the Huns to Baladitya, king of Magadha.* 
Yasodharman took the honour to himself, and erected two 
columns of victory inscribed with boasting words to com- 
memorate the defeat of the foreign invaders. In these records 
he claims to have brought under his sway lands which even 
the Guptas and Huns could not subdue, and to have been 
master of Northern India from the Brahmaputra to the 
Western Ocean, and from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra, 
which probably should be understood to mean the southern- 
most peak (Mahendragiri) of the Travancore Ghats. But 
the indefinite, conventional expression of the boasts and 
lilt- silence of Hiuen Tsang suggest that Yasodharman 
made the n'.<)st of his achievements, and that his court 
poet gave him something more than his due of praise. 
Nothing whatever is known about either his ancestry, or his 
successors ; his name stands absolutely alone and unrelated. 
The beli,.f, therefore, is warranted that his reign was short, 
and of much less importance than that claimed for it by his 
magniloquent inscriptions.* 

C; Yhe dominion of the AVhite Huns in the Oxus valley did 

rail ot the . , 11 . 

Hun not long survive ttie defeat and death of Mibiragula in 

empire in arrival of the I’urks in the middle of the sixth 

Asw. 

century changed the situation completely. The Turkish 


tribes^ having vanquished a rival horde called Joan-joaii^ 


^ I fonsiclor my.self justilic'd see gone to the help of Bhlmadeva, and 

contra^ Hoernle in J. ILA, 1909, must have been accompanied also 

p. 91; in holding that the appa< by his bwther KTrtipala. And* as 

rently discrepant tesliniQiiies of is very often the case with tributary 

Hiuen Tsang and the inscriptions princes, who take the credit of win- 

should be explained as in the text, ning a battlei. fought by their over- 

Presuiuably, Baladitya, as repre- lord, whom they nave but assisted, 

renting the imperial line, claimed both KlLlhana and Kfrtipala are re^ 

to he the suzerain of Yai^odharman, presented to have vanquisbed the 

who preferred to pose as indepen- Turushkas at Kfisfdiraoa' (D, H. 

dent. The following observation by Bhandharkar, /net Ani,^ 1919, p. 

a skilled and cr'Ucal inquirer is 79). 

relevant > Inscriptions Nos. 33, Si, So in 
‘ Kalhana, being a feudatory of Fleet, Oupia InseripUom* 
the Chaufukya family, must nave 
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made an alliance with Khusru Anushirvan, king of Persia, 
grandson of Flroz, who had been killed by the Huns in 
A, D. 484, and the allies at some date between 563 and 567 
destroyed the White Huns. For a short time the Persians 
held Balkh and other portions of the Hun territory ; but 
the gradual weakening of the Sassanian power soon enabled 
the Turks to extend their authority towards the south as 
far as Kapisa, and annex the whole of the countries which 
had been included in the Hun empire.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature the term ‘ Hun ’ {Huna) is Connot.-i- 
employed in a very indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner 
from the north-west, in the same way as the word Yavana 
had been employed in ancient times, and as Wildyati is 
now understood. One of the thirty-six so-called ‘ royal * 

Rajput clans actually was given the name of Huna.‘‘‘ This 
vagueness of connotation raises some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the term Huna as applied to the 'dans on the 
north-western frontier against whom Harsha of Thanesar 
and his father waged incessant war at the close of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh centuiy. But it is uidikely 
that within fifty years of Mihiragula’s defeat the true meaning 
of Huna should have been forgotten ; and the opponents of 
Harsha may be regarded as having been outlying colonies of 
real Huns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 

The Hunas are often mentioned in books and inscriptions Tlie 
in connexion with the Gurjaras, whose name survives in the Gurjaras. 
modem Gujars, a caste widely distributed in North-western 
India. The early Gurjaras seem to have been foreign 
immigrants, closely associated v,'5th, and possibly allied in 
blood to the White Huns. They founded a considerable 
kingdom in Rajputana, the capital of which was Bhilinal 
or Srimal, about 50 miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 

In course of time the Gurjara-Pratihara kings of Bhilmal 

» Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 326-9. Huna to the Portuguese, whom he 
* BUhler,A’p.yn<l.,i,226:Sylvain described as ‘very despicable, de- 
Ldvi, NoU* ehinows stw Vinde, void of tenderness, regardless of 
No iii, * La Date de Candragomin ’ Brahmans, and careless of cere- 
1903), p. 35. A Brahman monial purity’ ^Burnell, cited by 
of Southern India, writing Morse Stephens, Albuquerque, p. 
about A.D. 1600, appUed the term 206). 
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conquered Kanauj and became the paramount power in 
Northern India, as will be related in the fourteenth chapter. 
The minor Gurjara kingdom of Bhardch (Broach) was an 
offshoot of the Bhilmal monarchy. 

In this phice I desire to draw attention to the fact, long 
suspected and now established by good evidence, that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
provinces were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native powers. Many, of course, perished, 
but many more survived, and were merged in the general 
population, of which no inconsiderable part is now formed 
by their descendants. The foreigners, like their forerunners 
the Sakas and Yueh-chi, universally yielded to the wonder- 
ful assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly became 
Hinduized. Clans or families which succeeded in winning 
chieftainship were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
pol'ty as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, and there is no doubt that 
the I’arihars and many other famous Rajput clans of the 
north were developed out of the barbarian hordes which 
poured into India during the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
rank anu file of the strangers became Gfijars and other castes, 
ranking lower than the Rajputs in the scale of precedence. 
Farther to the south, various indigenous, or * aboriginal 
tribes and clans underwent the same process of Hinduized 
social promotion, in virtue of which Goods, Bhars, Kharwars, 
and so forth emerged as Chandels, Rathfirs, Gaharwftrs, and 
other well-known Rajput clans, duly equipped with pedigrees 
reaching back to the sun and moon. The process will be 
discussed further and illustrated in some detail when I come 
to deal with the mediaeval dynasties of the north. 

The extii^ction of the Ephthalite power on the Oxus 
necessarily dried up, or at least greatly contracted, the streaib 
of barbarian immigration into India, which enjoyed, so far 
as is known, almost complete immunity from foreign attack 
for nearly five centuries after the defeat of Mihiragulai^ 


‘ Defeat of Mihiragula about a.d. 1033. The Arab conqwtAot 
A. D. 538 ; permanent occi^tion of Sind, in the eightii century, was en 
the Panjfib by Mshmfid of Ghasni, isolated oponnon, producing Itttie 
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The following chapters will tell how she made use, or failed 
to make use, of the opportunity thus afforded for internal 
development unchecked by foreign aggression. 

Very little is known about the history of India during Second 
the second half of the sixth century. It is certain that no 
paramount power existed, and that all the states of the century 
Oangetic plain had suffered severely from the ravages of the a blank. 
Huns and connected tribes ; but, excepting bare catalogues 
of names in certain local dynastic lists, few facts of general 
interest have been recorded. 

One of the many states into which India was divided during Mo-la-p'o. 
those troublous times deserves special notice, because the 
brief reference to its affairs by Hiuen Tsang l>as given occasion 
for much discussion and some misunderstanding. In A.n.041, 
or early in 642, the pilgrim, after leaving Bharocli (Broach), 
travelled in a north-westerly direction for a considerable 
distance, apparently overstated in the Chines(. text, until he 
arrived in a country called Mo-la- p' o, a name phonetically 
equivalent to Malava. The unnamed cupitsil, which was 
situated to the south-east of a great river, or, according to 
another reading, of the Mahi, has not been identified. 

If the ‘great river ^ means the Sabarmatl, the capital may 
have stood at or near the site of Ahmadabad. Although it is 
impossible to reconcile all the data given in the pilgrim’s 
text, and several details are open to controversy, it is clear 
that the kingdom or country of MoJ.vp‘o essentially com- 
prised the basin of the Mahi river, with the region to the 
east of the Sabarmati and a portion of the hilly tract of 
Southern Rajputana, perhaps extending as far cast as 
Rutlam. Mo-la-p*o was bounded on the north by the G urjara 
kingdom of Bhinmal, on the north-west by the suboi’diuate 
principality or province of Anandapura (Varnagar), lying to the 
west of the Sabarmatl, and on the cjist by the kingdom (Avanti 
or Eastern Malwa), of which Ujjain was the capital. Besides 
Anandapura, two other countries, Ki-t'a or Ki-ch'a, and 

impression on the rest of India. If and tenth centuries, they have not 
any incursions by nomads occurred been recorded, 
during the seventh, eij'hth, niutli, 

y2 
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Dhruva- 

bhata. 


king of 
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Su-la-ch'a or Su4a-tlia were dependencies of Mo>ia*p*o. 
The latter dependency certainly is to be identified with 
Soratha (Snrashtra)^ or Southern Kathiawar. The identity 
of the former is disputed — some good authorities holding the 
Chinese name to mean the Kaira (Kheda^ Khetaka) District, 
while others believe it to mean Kachchh (Cutch). 

The territory of Valabhi (Wala) in Eastern KathiawS>r, 
which intervened between Mo-la-p'o and Surashtra, had a 
king of its own, Dhruvabhata by name (Dhruvasena Bala* 
ditya of inscriptions), who was the son-in-law of Harsha 
(Siladitya), paramount sovereign of Northern India. Some 
years before the pilgrim^s visit, Dhruvabhata had been 
defeated by Harsha, and the matrimonial alliance seems 
to have been one of the arrangements made when peace was 
declared. In GkS, when Harsha held the solemn assemblies 
at Kanaiij and Prayaga (Allahabad), in which Hiuen Tsang 
took part, the Raja of Valabhi attended as a vassal prince in 
the train of his father-in-law. The pilgrim does not say 
a word about tlte nature of the government of Mo-la-p*o and 
its three dependencies, Anandapura, Siirashtra, and (?) Cutch, 
the reason apparently being that all these countries were 
administered on behalf of Harsha, whose father had fought 
the king of Malava, perhaps Mo-la-p'o, at the close of the 
sixth century. The fact that Dhruvabhata is named as the 
Raja or king of the Valabhi territory .interposed between 
Mo-la-p'o and its dependency, Surashtra, can be explained 
by assuming that Harsha (Siladitya) purposely allowed his 
son-in-law to occupy a semi-independent position, governing 
not only Valabhi, but also Mo-la-p'o and its dependencies. 

Study of the local records drew the attention of Hiuen 
Tsang to the history of Dhruvabhata’s uncle, Siladitya, 
who had been king of Mo-la-p'o sixty years before. Thw 
prince was famed as having been a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning, a zealous Buddhist, and so careful to 
preserve animal life that he caused the drinking water for his 
horses and elephants to be strained, lest perchance any 
creature living in the water should be injured. By the side 
of his palace he had built a Buddhist temple, remarkable for 
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its artistic design and rich ornament, in which the images of 
the Seven Buddhas were enshrined. It was his custom to 
hold a grand assembly every year, at which the canonical 
dues and gifts were presented to the monks with liberality. 

This pious practice had been continued for successive genera- 
tions to the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. 

M. Sylvain Levi seems to be right in identifying this Siladitya- 
religious monarch with the Buddhist Slladitya I, surnamed ditya*^' 
Dharmaditya, ‘ the Sun of Piety,’ of the Valahlu dynasty, who Mo-la-p'o. 
reigned from about a. o. 696 to 610 or 616 ; for, although those 
dates do not agree with all the indications given by Hiuen 
Tsang, it is certain that Dhruvabhata, the reigning RsTja 
of Valabhi, was a nephew of Siladitya Dharmiiditya, while 
Hiuen Tsang states that he was the nephew of the pious 
Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-p'o. The apparently 
necessary inference is that Slladitya Dharmrulitya must have 
been king of Mo-la-p'o by conquest in audition to his 
ancestral realm of Valabhi.^ Both territories subsequently 
were conquered by Harsha, and became subject to him as 
their suzerain. 

The serious misunderstanding of the story above alliulcd to 
consisted in the erroneous belief held by Mr. Beal and several from 
other writers that Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, was identical 
with the kingdom of Ujjain, otherwise known as Avanti or 
Eastern Malava. Mr. Beal actually designated Siladitya of 
Mo-la-p'o as ‘ Siladitya of Ujjain ’, forgetting that Hiuen 
Tsang described the territory of Ujjain as a separate king- 
dom equal in size to Mo-la-p'o, and in his time ruled by 
a Brahman Raja. Siladitya, the former Raja of Valabhi 
and Mo-la-p'o, was considered to be a Kshatriya, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with 
Ujjain. 

Harsha (Siladitya), of Kanauj, is described by his friend 
Hiuen Tsang as being of the Vaisya caste, although he seems 
to have taken rank as a Kshatriya. The erroneous identifi- 

> Dr. Hpemle seeks to prove that queror of the Huns, but without 
the elder Sllfiditya shotdd be Iden- success, in my judgement (/. B. A. 
tified with YaSodhan um, the con- 8., 1909, p. 122). 
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cation of M€)-la-p*o with the kingdom of Ujjain has given 
rise to much confusion in the treatment of the history of 
Harshu^s period, and the main purpose of the observations 
made in tlie first edition of this work was the rectification 
of that embarrassing error. Those observations, which were 
themselves erroneous in certain respects, have now been 
corrected in the light of subsequent criticism and discussion.^ 


^ It is impossible to di.souss the 
Mo-la-p'o problem fully within the 
limits of a note. References are : 
Hiueii Tisang ^Beal, ii, yip. "200-70; 
Watters, ii, pp. ; Cun- 

ningham, (tVok/)'., pp. 489-94; 
Stein, transl. Jxd/atar,, vol. i, p. 66; 
Max Muller, Jndia^ What can it 
Teach uh ?, p. ; Hot^Tiile (./. R. A, 
jSf., 19n:i, p. ; Vincent Smith 
{Z.D.M.G., 1901, pp. 7HT 96); 
Burn {J.R.A.S.^ 190.5, p. 837); 
Gric’-son (J, R. /f .*S\, 1906, p. 95) ; 
Bur^;,e&s vihid., p. 2-iO; Jnd. Ant.^ 
19(.»5, p 195^ ; Sylvain LfSvi ? Jout'nal 
dea iS’fUvmAv, Oct. , 1905, pp. 544-8 '. 
The text, which cUlfers from that 
in the first edition, is based on coii- 
sideratjon of all the above-men- 
tioned publications. Some special 
j>oints may he noted. Mo-la-p'o 
did not include Bhinmal (BhiImM, 
Bhuinaniala, Bliillamala, also called 
Srmial , representing P'i-lo-nio-lo, 
the capital of Ku-che-lo (Gujara), 
the Gurjara kingdom of Rajpiitana; 
nor did it include Ujjain, N. lat. 
23® 1 T, E. long. 75® 47', which was 
the capital of a separate kingdom 
(^Avaiiii). Three texts of Hiuen 


Tsang give the name or epithet 
of the river as Mo-ha ^ « mahd^ 
‘ great ’ ; only the D text, which 
M. L6vi follows, reads Mo-hi^ « 
Mahi (^Walters'). Tlie bearings in- 
dicate that the river meant was 
the Sabarmuti rather than, the 
Mahi. The identification of Anan- 
dapura with Varnagar is fiilly 
proved. Ki-t'a or Ki-ch'a is a good 
})honetic equivalent for l^ebi 
cKhetaka, Kheda', the modern 
‘ Kaira ’ District, but St. Martin, 
J ulien, and Watters prefer to iden- 
tify witli Kachchh (Cutch), and I 
am dis}x>scd to agree with tlicm. 
The identity of Su-la-ch'a or Su-la- 
tha with Soratha or Sur&shtra, 
Southern Kathiaw&r, is established 
bv ilie mention of the hill YUh- 
sfmn-to, or Yhu-shen-to, ■■ Ujjanta 
C^Jjjayanta, Ujjinta), « Girnar. 
l^hruvabhate was the son-in-law of 
Harsha (l^iladitya), not of his son 
(Watters, ii, 247). Pl-lo-mo-lo « 
Bhilmala (Watters, ii, 250). For 
dates of Hiuen Tsang’s visits to 
Mo-la-p'o, &c., see ‘Itinerary* in 
Watters, ii, :}35. 
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DATE A. D. 

EVENT. 

REAfARKS. 

<?. 308 . . . 

Lichchhavi marriage of Chandra-giipta I 





' Foundation of 




Gupta Era, of 

320 .. . 

Chandra-gupta I aoc. to independent power 

■ 

which year 1 




began February 




^26. 320 

e. 330 • . . 

Samudragupta aoo. 


e. 330-6 , . 

Campaigns in Northern India 


0. 347-50 . . 

Campaign in Southern India 


c. 3.51 . . . 

^ Hopse-S€w:rifice 


c. 360 . . . 

Embassy from King Meghavarna of Ceylon 


c. «)75 • • • 

Chaudra«gupta II acc. 


e. 395 .. . 

Conquest of Western India 


401 «... 

Udayagiri inscription 

G. E. 83 

405-11. . . 

Travels of Fa-hien in Gupta empire 

„ 86-93 

407 ... . 

Gafhwa inscription 

88 

409. . . . 

Silver coins or western type 

„ 90 

412 ... . 

Sailchi inscription 

„ 93 

413 .... 

Kumaragupta I aco. 

.. 94 

415 ... . 

Bilsar inscription 

96 

417 ... . 

Garh'wa inscription [tions ' 

98 

432 ... . 

Mathura and Natore in N. Bengal inscrip- 

113 

436 ... . 

Mandasor inscription 

V.S.4.93(-=G.E. 


Bharadi inscription. 

1 1 1 ^ 

G. E. 117 

440 .... 

Silver coins 

.. 131 

443. . . . 

Silver coins 

„ 134 

447 ... . 

Silver coins 

„ 138 

448 ... . 

Silver coins and Mankuwar inscription 

„ 139 

449 ... . 

Silver coins 

130 

e. 4.50 . . . 

Pushyamitra war 

„ 131 

454 ... . 

Silver coins 

,, 136 

455 ... . 

Silver coins 

t* l‘^<> 

455 .... 

Skandagupta acc. ; first Ilun war 

1 *« 

4.56 .... 

Embankment of lake at Girnar rebuilt 

M 137 

457 ... . 

Temple erected there 

,, 138 

460 .... 

Kahaon inscription (Giirakhpur District) ^ 

,, 141 

463 ... . 

Silver coins 

,, 141' 

464 ... . 

Silver coins ^ ! 

ft 1 1'5 

465 ... . 

Inddr inscription (Bulandshahr District) 

.* 

467. .. . 

Silver coins 

tv 1 1*8 

0. 470-80 . . 

Second Hun war 

„ 151-61 

473. . . . 

Mandasor inscription 


►30 Maiava era 
current 

477 ... . 

Pali inscription {Ep. Ind.^ ii., 363) 

G. E. 158 

c, 480 • . . 

Furagupta (? Praka4aditya) aoc. 


c. 485 . . . 

Norasimhagupta Baladitya acc. 


c. 490 to 510. 

Toram&na 


c. 4.90 to 770. 

Dynasty of Valabhi 


c. 510 to 540. 

Mihiragula 

Defeated 
r. A, D. 528 

520 ... . 

SoDg-Yun visited White Hun king of Gan- 



dhara 


r. 528 • . * 

Defeat of Mihiragula by Baladitya and 



Ya^harman 


C. 530 a • • 

Kumftragupta II acc, ‘ 


C. 535 to 720. 

Dater Gupta dynasty of Magadha 


c. 595 to 615 . 

dilftditya of Mo-la-p*o and Valabhi 

^ Lt TJ mt t 


1 The Natore inscription of known {J. i\ Proc. J. S.n., 1911, 
A. D< 432 is the earliest copperplate Feb.< Ann. p. xvh^,. 
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APPENDIX N 

Vasuhandhu and the Guptas 

The difficult problem of the date of Vasubandhu^ the famous 
Buddhist author^ and the connected question of the identity of the 
Gupta sovereigns with whom he had intimate relations^ have 
given occasion for voluminous discussion and wide divergence of 
opinion. 

References to recent publications on the subject are as 
follows . — 

Ind, AnL, 19H, p. 170 (Pathak); 264 (Hoernlc) ; 312 (Nara- 
simhachar); ibid.^ 1912, p. 1 (D. R. Bhandarkar); 15 (H. P. 
Sastrl) ; 244 (Pathak); J. Proc. A, S. /#., 1905, p. 227 (Vidya- 
bhushana) ; and, tlie most important, Noel Peri, ^ A propos de 
la Date de Vasubandhu ’ (BulL de tAcole Jr, d' Extreme-Orient^ 
t. xi (1911), pp- 339-90). Those publications, especially the last 
named, give many earlier references, among which the most 
sigiaficant arc Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), in Watters, i, 210- 
12, and Tahakusu on ParaiuartlnVs Life of Vasubandhu in J. -R. 
A, Al., 1905 , pp. 44-53. 

It seems to me to be impossible to resist the weight of the argu- 
ments adduced by M. Peri to jirovc that Vasulwindhu lived in 
the fo,.rth century of the Christian era, dying soon after the 
middle of th; t century.' Consequently, his life (c. a. d. 280 to 
360 ) coincided in large part with the reigns of Clmndra-gupta I 
and Samudragupta, which extended from a.d. .320 to about 370 or 
a little later. The principal points in M. Peri's long disquisition, 
based on innumerable Chinese texts, may be briefly summarized 
as follow's : — 

Almost unanimous Chinese testimony affirms that Vasubandhu 
and Ids elder brother Asanga lived ^in the 900 years* after the 
death of Buddha.® Phrases like ^in the 900 years after', &c,, 
should be interpreted as meaning ^ in the ninth century after *, not 


' Prof. Macdonell adopted this 
view lonff ago, on the ground that 
works of Vasubandhu were trans- 
lated into Chinese in a. n. 404 (Uiat, 
Sansk, Literature^ )9fX), p. 325). 
Mr. S. C. Vidyabhfishana, relying 
on Tibetan authorities, also places 
Vasubandhu in the fourth century, 
and makes him contemporary with 
the Tibetan king, Lha-tho-ri, who is 
simposcd to have died in a.d. 371 
f Pnic, A, 8. B., 1905, p. 227), 
® The princ*ipal exception is Hiuen 
Tsang, who places Vasubandhu * in 


the KKK) years \ Watters observes 
that ^our pilgrim here represents 
these two brothers [Asanm end 
Vasubandhu] as natives of Gan- 
dhira, and as having lived in the 
millennium succeeding the Buddha's 
decease (that is, according to the 
Chinese reckoning, before me third 
century of our era)' (Watters, i, 
357). The calculation is approxi- 
mately correct, as Vasubauanu was 
bom about a.i>. 280 mad Asanga 
somewhat earlier. 



WORKS OF VASUBANDHU 


3^9 


^in the tenth century * as Dr. Takakusu supposed. Chinese literary 
tradition places Harivarman as well as Vasubandhu ' in the 900 
years , so that the two authors must have been considered to be 
nearly contemporary. 

Harivarman*s great Avork was translated l)y Kumarajiva (383— 

412 in China), and therefore must be anterior to 400. Vasu- 
bandhu must belong to the same century. The same^ Kumara- 
jlva in A. D. 404 and 405 translated two works {Saia Sasira and 
Bodhichittotpddana sastrd) traditionally ascribed to Vasubandhu. 
Although some writers give the author’s name in the abbreviated 
form Vasu, there is no doubt that they mean Vasubandlui, nor is 
there any adequate reason for doubting, with Takakusu, that both 
works were comj)oscd by him. Some people have imagined that 
there was another early Vasubiindhu, but that guess lias no solid 
basis. Watters was mistaken in distinguishing the patriarch from 
the autlior Vasubandhu. Kumarajiva, who wrote a Life of Vasu- 
bandhu not now extant, read the Sata {idslrn before a. n. .S80.' 

The Yogdchdrya bhmni Sdsira^ by Asanga, elder brother of Vasu- 
bandhu, was partially translated by Dharmaraksha between a, n. 

414 and 421. That is a large w'ork, written when the author was 
well on in years.** 

Bodhiruchi is admitted by everybody to have translated a work 
by Vasubandhu {Vajmchhedika prajna-pdrmmld .wlra in a.d. .508 or 
509. The translator was reckoned among the WTiters ‘ in the 
1100*, some two centuries later than Vasubandhu, whom he re- 
garded as an ancient. 

M. Peri is of opinion, as regards the successors of Vasubandhu, 
that Guiiamati lived early in the sixth century, and Sthiraniati 
late in the same century. Diiinaga is the only considerable 
Buddhist writer who can be referred to the fifth century.’ 

Chinese authors mention many Buddhist writers of distinction 
Mil the 900 * and Mn the 1100’, but hardly any betw een. The 
gap may be explained by the admitted recrudescence of Brah- 
maiiical Hinduism under the Gupta kings of the fifth century. 

The necessary conclusion is that Vasubandhu, who is said to 
have attained the age of eighty » lived in the fourth century and 
must have died soon after the middle of tluit century. As I 
have said, I cannot resist those arguments. 

We must now consider the evidence connecting Vasubandhu jjatc of 
with the Gupta kings, the first of wdiom to attain sovereign rank Chandra- 
was Chandra-gupta I, who reigned from a. d. 320 to about 330, L 
or possibly a little later. 

* Takakusu denies that a Life of mtra ; (2) 31<ih(}ydna~sfitraupadeifai/ i 
Vasubandhu by Kumarajiva ever (3) Malulydna-sam^mrigraha-iCistra 
existed (J. Jl* 1905, p. 39). (.L R» A. 1905, p. 35). 

» If this alleged fact is correctly ’ The Tibetans represen tDinnSga 
stated it alon^s conclusive. Taka- as a disciple of Vasubandhu {J. 4: 
kusu g^ves the works of Asanga as Proc. A. S, il., 1905, p. 227). 
three, namely (1) Saptada^onbhiimi 
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Before discussing the most dehiiite statements connecting 
Vasubandhu with the Guptas^ I may note that according to Tara- 
nathj he resided mostly in Magadha^ survived his brother Asanga 
by about twenty-five years, and was believed to be contemporary 
with the Tibetiin king Lha-thothori gnjangtsan^ whom Wassilieff 
places five generations before the well-known king Srong 6tsan 
.9gambo (Schiefner^ pp. 1 23, 1 26, 318). Sarat Chandra Das states 
that Lha-thothori ^died in the year a.d. 56 J at the age of 120, 
after a prosperous reign of fully a century’ {J.A.S.B., part i, 
1881, p. 217).‘ That evidence is opposed to M. Peri’s finding, 
but I do not regard it as being of much value. Srong-tsaii-gainpo 
(as his name is usually written), ^ the first authentic sovereign 
of Tibet,* fiscended the throne in a.d. 630 (See De Millou^, 
Bod-Youl on Tibet y pp. 13f), 161 *). 

Wassilieff’ (transl. La Comme, pp. 220, 221) tells the story 
of the relations between Vasubandhu and king Vikramfiditya, 
much as related by Paramartha, but gives the name of Vikra- 
maditya’s son and successor as Praditya (Paraditya), not as 
Baladitya {Praditeia in La Comme, and Prfiditja in Schiefner, 
p. 318).*' 

T now proceed to examine the testimony of three witnesses to 
Vasubandhu’s connexion with the Guptas, namely : — 

(1) Vamana (c. a.d, 800); (2) Paramartha, who wrote between 
A.D. 5 t6 and 5()9 ; and (3) Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), who 
took his notes at Peshawar, the birth-place of Vasubandhu, 
probabij in a.d. ()31, and certainly finished his book in 648 


(Watters, i, 1 2), 

Verse The half-verse cited by the rhetorician Vamana, and brought 

^oted by to notice by Prof. Pathak, obviously is a quotation from a much 
amana. earlier work, apparently contemporary with the Gupta king 
alluded to, and perha})S a genealogical }>oem on the Guptas. 
The passage is discussed in the series of articles in the Indian 
Antiquary cited at the beginning of this essay. Without going 
into controverted side issues, I may premise that I accept the 
reading Vasubandhu (v. 1. cfia Subandhu and other readings), and 
agree that the compound ChandraprakaSa (v. 1. -prabhava) should 
be taken as a personal name or title, not as a mere epithet 
meaning 'shining like the moon’. The word sdchivya in the 
commentary probably means that Vasubandhu became the 
minister of the young king, but possibly may mean no more than 
that he was simply the king’s intimate friend. 


llie hemistich iu Prof. Pathak’s text is : — 


' Soyam mmf^aii Chandraguvtatanaya^ Chandraprahdio yuvd 
jdto hhupatirdirayah kritadniydm (mhfyd ktiidrtha^ramah,* 


' I do not believe in the reign ' of tho[-tho]-rl died in a.d. 371 ♦ wWch 
fully a century \ As already noted, date agrees with Vasubandnu’s 
other authorities assert that Lha- true date. 
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The corrected translation is : — 

‘This very son of Chandragupta, the young Chandmprakfi^a. the 
patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, has now 
{samprati) become king.’ 

The commentator explains that the phrase ^patron of men of 
letters * is an instance of ^ allusion containing a reference to the 
ministership {sdchwya) of Vasubandhu. 

It is, I think, safe to assume that the celebrated Buddhist 
author Vasubandhu must be the person named by the commen- 
tator, whose interpretation of the allusion must have had some 
solid foundation. There is, however, nothing about Vasubandhu 
in the text of the verse cited by Vnmana. It merely affirms as 
a well-known fcict that the young king, named ChandraprakaSa, 
son of Chandragupta, was a fortunately successful patron of 
men of letters. The comment implies that the intimacy between 
the young king and Vasubandhu was so notorious that it could 
properly be made the subject of a vague allusion. 

Assuming the interpretation of the commentator to he coi-rect, 
the statement agrees perfectly with M. Peri’s view of the chroiio- 
logy, the Chandragupta referred to being taken as Cliandra- 
gupta I, who reigned from early in .320 to about or a little later. 
His successor w^as Samudragupta, a prince of many accomplish- 
ments, himself a skilled poet and musician, and bt^yond doubt 
fortunate in his patronage of men of letters. Ilarishcna, who 
recorded the king’s panegyric in a Sanskrit i)oem of high liter- 
ary quality, was a distinguished man of that class.* No difficulty 
need be felt in beheving that Samudragupta may have been 
called by the name or title Cliandraprakasa (or -prabliava) before 
his accession. It is known that the Gupta kings and princes 
used many such titles. As to the employment at court of a dis- 
tinguished Buddhist author by Samudragupta, it is as easy to 
believe the statement concerning that king as concerning any of 
his successors. The Gupta sovereigns without excej^tion api)ear 
from their coinage and inscriptions to have bex^n officially Brah- 
manical Hindus, but that would not necessarily hinder any of 
them from taking a wvarm personal interest in Buddhism. The 
similar case of Harsha in the seventh century is familiar to all 
students of Indian history. The general result is that the versf^ 
quotedby Vamana, as interpreted by the cominenlaior, agrees with 
and supports in a measure M. Peri’s view of the chronology of 
Vasubandhu. 

‘ It is probable that Kficha or Ka- tions on the Gupta Coinafje,’ J . R. 
cha, who issued a few rare gold coins, A.S,^ 1893, p. Kacha s transi- 
was a brother of Samudragupta and tory reign, if real, may be ignored, 
reigned for a few months before ’fhe alternative is to regard hiin as 
Samudragupta, the successor chosen identical with Samudragupta. For 
by their father (line seven of the Harishcna’s composition, see Fleet, 
Allahabad inscription\ established Oupfa Insmiptions, No. I. 
himself (V. A. Smith, ‘Observa- 
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I now turn to the testimony of Paramartha^ who wrote the 
life of Vasubandhu at some time between a. d. 546 and 569* The 
treatise has been preserved in Chinese, and the substance of it 
has been published by Dr. Takakusu in the J.R. A. S. for 1905. 

Paramartha states that king VikrainSditya of Ayodhya, who 
had at first patronized the Saiiikhya school of philosophy, was 
induced by Vasubandhu to take an interest in Buddhism, and to 
send his queen, with the crown prince B&lsiditya, to study under 
the famoiis teacher. When Bal&ditya became king, he invited 
V^asubandhu to AyodhyS and favoured him with special patron- 
age. Vasubandhu died at that city, aged eighty, Vasurfita, a 
Brahman grammarian, who had a controversy with Vasubandhu, 
was married to king Billaditya’s sister.* 

In my second edition I assumed that the Vikram&ditya of 
ParamEitha must mean Skandagupta, and that his son BalSlditya 
must be interpreted to mean king Nara Balsiditya, of whom we 
possess coins, and who was the son of Puragupta. Probably 
Puragupta was the brother of Skandagupta, and Paramartha’s 
* son ’ was therefore taken to be equivalent to ‘ brother's son 
It is M^ell known that Hindus often make no distinction between 
their own sons and those of brothers. 

Bu^ if it be true, as M. Peri seems to prove, that Vasubandhu 
lived and died in the fourth century, Paramartha's Vikramaditya, 
like the Chandragupta of Vamana's quotation, must mean 
Chandra-gupt«i I (320 to c. 330). Although there is no clear 
evidence that that king ever used the title Vikramaditya, there 
i no reason %«/liy he should not have done so, as both Chandra- 
gupta II and Skandagupta certainly did. Mr. E. Thomas ascribed 
to Chandra-gupta I the umbrella gold coins with the title Vikra- 
maditya, and that attribution may be defended, but the weight of 
evidence favoui-s the assignment of those coins to the second 
Chandra-gupta. Anyhow, the traditional use of the title Vikra- 
maditya for any Gupta king need not cause serious difficulty. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that Chandra-gupta I possessed 
Ayodhya, or that he may have held his court there as well as at 
l^taliputra. His rare coins are found both in the modern province 
of Oudh and in the surrcninding districts.^ If the king Vikra- 


* Note the marriage of a Brah- 
man with a princess belonging to a 
family rankiag in the I&hatriya 
class. 

^ The attribution of the um- 
brella type of gold coins is dis- 
cussed by V. A. Smith in ‘The 
Coinage of the Gupta Dynasty*, 
J. R. A. S., 188?>, p. 92. For Hues 
of Gupta kings, see * Observations *, 
ut euprtu p. 126. VikramOditya 
and Vikrama were used by Chandra^ 
gupta II (gold, silver, and copper), 


as well as by Skandarapta (in 
silver only); MahendrSoitya and 
Mahendra were favoured by KumS- 
ragupta 1 ; KramSditya by Kunift- 
ragupta II and Skandagupta; 
Paramaditya (not Paiiiditya as 
printed) by Skandagupta ; 
ditya by (?) Puragupta; and BftlS- 
dityaby Naragu^. TheFarfdptir 
inscription from £• Bengal in ear^ 
Gupta script records a Mahttri- 
jadnlri^ Dnarmftditya, and givea 
him Samtidragupta*8 special ej^thet 
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maditya of Ayodhya of Paramartha means the first Chandra-gupta, 
then Balftditya (v. 1. Praditya) must be, like Vamaiia’s Chandra- 
prakSlSa (-prabhava), yet another title of Samudragupta. That 
is quite possible, although the title has not yet been met with in 
inscriptions or coin legends of Samudragupta. The title Pra- 
ka4aditya was actually used by one of the later kings, probably 
Puragupta, the brother of Skandagupta. 

We now turn to the account of Vasubandhu given by Hiuen 
Tsang (Yuan Chwang), who attaches it to his notes on Peshawar 
(Purushapura), the birth-place of Vasubandhu, which the pilgrim 
visited apparently in a. d.*631. His book was published in China 
in A.n. 648. 

ITie tradition recorded by the pilgrim is a variant of that em- 
bodied in Paramartha*s Life of Vasubandhu. According to Hiuen 
Tsang, Vasubandhu lived ^ within the 1000 years after the Bud- 
dha's decease *, not ^ within 900 years Vikramaditya is described 
as king of ^ravasti, not of Ayodhya, and is said to have reduced 
the Indies to submission. It is asserted tliat he lost liis kingdom 


and was succeeded by an unnamed king who showed respect to 
men of letters (Watters, i, pp. 211-4).^ 

In another passage (Watters, i, 288) Hiuen T-ang speaks of 
a king Baladitya of Magadha, who was a zealous Buddhist and 
defeated Mihirakula (xMahirakula). That king seems to have 
been the Nara Baladitya of the coins, who lived in the close of 
the fifth and the first quarter of the sixth century. The pilgrim 
mentions a monastery at Nalanda built by Vajra, the son and suc- 
cessor of king Baladitya, presumably the same person. A Bala- 
ditya chailya at Nalanda is also referred to by I-tsing (I-chiiig) 
(Watters, ii, 171). No king Vajra is known to history. 

The pilgrim's description of the Gupta king as reigning at 
^ravastl is not inconsistent with Paramartha s statement that he 
reimed at Ayodhya. All the Gupta kings from Cliandra-gupta I 
to Skandagupta probably held both places. Jliere is no reason 
to suppose that cither of the kings named Chandnippta ever 
^ lost his kingdom That loss might be affirmed with tolerable 
certainty about Skandagupta, but not about aiy of his jxiwerful 
predecessors. The description of the king ^ who showed respect 
to men of letters ' agrees with that of tlie son of Chandragupta in 


avratiratha (Hocrnle, in hid. 

xxi {ism* p. ^ 
ui^tya has a Buddhist look. Can 
it be another alias of Samudra- 
MptA, as formerly suggested by 
Dr. Hocrnle ? It would be suitable 
for the patron of Vasubandhu 
But now (Ind. 1910, p. 208) 

Dr. Hoemle dates the record in 
the sixth century. Out of about 
eighteen known specimens of the 


‘ king and queen * coins of Chandra- 
gupta I, four are recorded ^ coming 
from places in Oudh, and in all pro- 
bability some of the other speci- 
mens were obtained at Ayodhya. 

' Watters renders ‘ men of emin- 
ence \ Beal translates ‘ who widely 
patronized those distinguished for 
literary merit It seems clear that 
the eminence which secured the 
royal favour was of a literary kind. 
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the verse cited by Vamana, and is fully applicable to Samudra- 
gupta. 

Hiuen Tsang’s story may be treated as being a loose version of 
the tradition recorded better and at an earlier date by Paramar- 
tha. It should not be regarded as of independent historical 
value. The Baladitya of the coins^ who opposed Mihirakula and 
erected buildings at Nalanda^ must be distinct from the {matron of 
Vasubandhu. 

To sum up. If M. Peri is right, as he clearly appears to be, in 
holding that Viisiibandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the 
Gupta king who patronized him must Iiave been the learned and 
accomplished Samudragupta, son and successor of Chandra-gupta I, 
who may have been actually known as Vikramaditya. It is also 
possible that that title, even if not actually assumed by Chandra-- 
gupta I, may have been traditionally assigned to him as being an 
ordinary recognized title applicable to any Gupta king. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that Samudragupta was actually 
in possession of both AyodhySand SravastI, and in all probability 
his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be well founded, 
it follows that Samudragupta in his youth must have borne the 
titles of both Chaiidrapraka^a (-prabhava) and Bal&ditya or 
Pciruditya. There is no real difficulty about believing that to be 
the fact. 

I therefore conclude that Samudragupta received VaScabandhu, 
the Biid^^hLst author and p.atriarch, at court, cither as a minister 
or as an intimate counsellor, with the sanction and approval of 
his father Ghandra-gupta I, and, further, that Samudragupta, 
although officially a Brahnianical Hindu, studied Buddhism in 
liii. youth witJi interest -ind partiality. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE REIGN OF HARSHA FROM A.D. 606 TO 647 


The deficiency of material which embarrasses the historian Seventh 
when dealing with the latter half of the sixth century is no 
longer experienced when he enters upon the seventh. For history, 
this period he is fortunate enough to possess, in addition to 
the ordinary epigraphic and numismatic sources, two con- 
temporary litemry works, which shed much light upon the 
political condition of India generally, and supply, in par- 
ticular, abundant and trustworthy information concerning 
the reign of Harsha, who ruled the North as paramount 
sovereign for more than forty years. The fimt of these works 
is the invaluable book of travels compiled by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited almost every part of India 
tietween a. d. 630 and 644, and recorded observations more 
or less minute about each state and province. The narrative 
in the Traveh is supplemented by the pilgrim’s biography, 
written by his friend Hwui-li, which supplies many additional 
details. The second work alluded to is the historical romance 
entitled 'The Deeds of Harsha’ {Harsha-charila), composed 
by B&na, a Brahman author, who lived at the court and 
enjoyed the patronage of the hero of his talc. Further 
information of much interest and importance is given by the 
official Chinese histories ; and when all sources arc utilised, 
our knowledge of the events of the reign of Harsha far 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting any 
other early Indian king, except Chandragupta Maurya and 
Aroka. 

From remote ages the country surrounding the city of Raja Pra- 
Th&nesar (SthSnvIsvara) ^ has been holy ground, known as the 

of THaiie- 

' SUtdnvimnra, from Stlulnu, a is also spelt StMnefvara, from sar. 
name of Siva, localbr used, and Hhdna, ' shrine,’ and ffvara, 

Uvara, ‘lord’ (B&na). The name 
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‘ Land of Kuru \ and famous as the battle-field of legendary 
heroes. In the latter part of the sixth century, the H^ ja .q I 
Thanesar, name, had raised himself 

to coijgi ^r^ g xiai a e fll^ by successful wag against his neigh- 
bours, including the Mgflavi| s. the Hun^settlements in the 
■ North-western, and t he GurjaraSj probably those of 

‘ Rajputana, but possibly those of the Gurjara kingdom in the 
i Panjab, now represented by the Gujarat and Gujranwala 
( Districts. The fact that his mother was a princess of Gupte 
; lineage no doubt both stimulated his ambition and aided it^ 
; realization.^ 

His war In the year 604, this energetic Raja had dispatched his 

Huns. elder son Uajya-vardhana, a youth just entering upon man- 
hood, with a large army to attack the Huns on the north- 
western frontier; while his younger and favourite son, 
Harsha, four years junior to the Crown Prince, followed his 
brother with a cavalry force at a considerable interval. The 
elder prince having advanced into the hills to seek the enemy, 
the younger lingered in the forests at the foot of the moun- 
tains to cnj(ty the sport of all kinds which they offered in 
abundance. 

A. D. 60S. While thus pleasantly employed, Harsha, who was then a 

^rthana fifteen years of .'jge, received news that his father lay 
dangerously ill with a violent fever. He returned to the 
capital with all speed, where he found the king in a hopeless 
condition. The disease quickly ran its course, and all was 
over long before the elder son, who had been victorious in 
his campaign, could return to claim his birthright. There 
are indications that a party at court inclined to favour the 
succession of the younger prince; but ail intrigues were 
frustrated by the return of Rajya-vardhana, who ascended 
the throne in due course. He had hardly seated himself 

> The family genealogy is given full name was Har8ha>vardfaana. 
in tlie inscriptions, viz. (1) Sonpat The coins found in the Fyiabad 
seal (Gupta Imer., No. 59); (9) District, Oudh, bearing the names 
Banskhera ctmper-plate (lip, Ind., or titles PratSpafila and SllSditya, 
iv, 908) ; (3) Madhuban copper-plate appear to have been issued respeo 
(ibid., i, 67). Mahasena-gupta was tively by Prabhftksra-vardhanaand 
the mother of Prabh&kara-vardhana, Harsha (Bum, J. R. A, S., 190S, 
who was also called PratfipaHla. p. 845). Hbemle has aaother 
His queen was Yatoiiiati. Harsha’s theory (ibid., 1909, p. 446). 
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when news arrived which compelled him again to take the 
field. 

/a. ^ courier brought the distressing intelligence tliat king War with 
;|P^avannan Maukhari. husband of siater^iif the ****'^®* 

j^ljS£fi8> had been slain b y t h e kin g, of who cruelly 

I misused the princess, * confining her like a brigand^s wife, 
with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet,* at Kanauj. 
R&jyayardhana, resolute to avenge his sister’s wrongs, started 
at once with a mobile force of 10,000 cavalry ; leaving the 
elephants and heavy troops behind in his brother’s charge. 

The king of Malwa was defeat^ with little effort, but the 
joy of victory was turned into sorrow by the receipt of 
intelligence that the victor had been treacherously slain by 
the vanquished king’s ally, Sasanka, king of Central Bengal,^ 
had inveigled Kajya-vardhana by fair promises to a 
conference^ and had assassinated him when off his guard. 

Harsha was further informed that his widowed sister had 
escaped from confinement^ and fled to the Vindhyan forests 
for refuge; but no certain news of her hiding-place could be 
obtained. 

The murdered king was too young to leave a son capable a. d. eoo*. 
of assuming the cares of government, and the nobles seem 
to have hesitated before offering the crown to his youthful 
brother. But the disorder and anarchy from which the 
country suffered during the interregnum forced the councillors 
of state to come to a decision concerning the succession. The 
ministers, acting on the advice of Bhandi, a slightly senior 
(^ujliv who had been educated with the young princes, 
ultimately resolved to invite Harsha to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of the royal office. For some reason, which is not 


^ Doubts have been expressed as 
to the situation of tlie Milwa (Ma- 
lava) referred to, which is quite 
uncertain. TftranaUi (Schiefner, 
p. ^1) mentions a ‘^]^alaya in Pra- 
ySm Grediavarman may or m w 
n^have been lord of Kanaig. lie 
was the son of Avantivarman, men- 
tioned in on inscription from the 
ShfibftbSd District in South Bihar 
(Fleet, Gupia Imcr.f p. 215). 

1626 


* Gauda (Bana) ; probably iden- 
tical with Karna-suvariia (Hiuen 
Tsaim}. The capital is supposed by 
MrTBeveridge to have been at Ran- 
ffamati, mUes south of ]y(ui:9b0a- 
oadC/. A. S. Ji.n Ixii, part i 0^*^*^)* 

E p. 315 28). But Monmohan Cha- 
ravarti argues that more probably i 
it was Lakshraa^avati (Lakhnauti ( ^ 
or Gaur) (ibid., vol. iv, N.*S. (1^8), 

p. 281). 
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apparent on the face of the story^ he scrupled to express bis 
consent, and jt is said that he consulted a Buddhist oracle 
before accepting the invitation. Even when his reluctance, 
whether sincere or pretended, had been overcome by the 
favourable response of the oracle, he still sought to pro* 
pitiute Nemesis by abstaining at first from the assumption 
of the kingly style, modestly designating himself as^ Prince 
(RaJajiulra) Siladitya. 

These curious details indicate clearly that some unknown 
obstiicle stood in the way of Harsha’s accession, and compelled 
him to rely for his title to the crown upon election by the 
nobles rather than upon his hereditary claims. The Chinese 
' Avork entitled Fang-chih represents Harsha as * administering 
the government in conjunction with his widowed sister^, a 
statement which suggests that he at first considered himself 
to he Regent on behalf of his sister, or possibly, an infant 
child of his late l)rothcr.' There is reason to suppose that 
Harsha did not boldly stand forth as avowed king until 
A. 1), !il^, Avhen he had been five and a half or six years on 
the tlir'inc, and that his formal coronation or consecration 
took place in that year. The era called after his name, of 
Avhich the year 1 was a.d. 606-7, dated from the time of his 
accession in October, 606.® 

Whatever may have been the motives which influenced the 
nobles of Thanesar in their hesitation to offer their allegiance 
to young Harsha, the advice of Bhandi was justified abun- 
dantly by the ability of his nominee, who quickly proved his 
right to rule. 

The immediate duties incumbent upon him obviously were 
the pu^uit of his brother’s murderer, and the recovery of his 
widowed sister. The latter task, being the more urgent, was 


* Watters, i, 315. 

Kielhorn (Ind. AnL, xxvi, 39). 
Twenty inscriptions dated in the 
HS-rsha era are known (A'p. Ind,^ 
vol. V, App. Nos. 598-47 ). When 
Hiuen Tsang was with Harsha, in 
A, 4). 643, the king's reign was reck- 
oned as having lasted for more 
than thirty years {Uscordk^ i, 913; 
‘ lord of India for thirty years and 


more,’ lAfe of Hium Tsany^ p. 183). 
The quinquennial assemble in the 
spriiij^ of A. D. 644 was the sixth 
held in the reign (Beal, lAfa of 
lliuen Tsang ^ p. 184). The period 
of hveand a half years (JuUen), or 
six ^cars (Watters), spent in the 
preliminary subjuration of the 
north, is not included in this compu- 
tation. 
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undertaken in all haste^ even at the cost of permitting the 
asaassin^B escape. The haste shovm was none too great j for 
the princess, despairing of rescue, was on the point of burning 
herself alive with her attendants, when her brother, guided 
by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded in tracing her in the depths of 
the Vindhyaii jungles. The details of the campaign against 
Sasanka have not been recorded, and it seems clear that he 
escaped with l ittle Ipss . He is known to have been still in 
power as late as the year 61^^ but his. kingdom prpbijbly 
‘’^^Kjejubject to Harsha ay^^r 

Hai'sha, having recovered his sister — a young lady of Harsha's 
exceptional attainments, learned in the doctrines of the 
Sammitiya school of Buddhism — devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the prosecution of a methodical scheme of 
conquest, with the deliberate purpose of bringing all India 
‘under one umbrella’. He possessed at this stage of his 
career a force of 6,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 50,000 
infantry. Apparently he discarded as useless the chariots 
which constituted, according to ancient tradition, the fourth 
arm of a regularly organized Indian host; although they 
were still used in some parts of the country.^ 

With this mobile and formidable force Harsha overran Thirty- 
Northern India ; and, in the picturesque language of his 
contemporary the Chinese pilgrim, ‘lie went from east to 
west subduing all who were not obedient; the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelmcted.’ By the 
end of five and a half years the conquest of the north-western 
regions, and probably also of a large portion of Bengal, was 
completed ; and his military resources were so increased that 
he was able to put in the field 60,000 war elephimts and 
100,000 cavalry. He then reigned happily for thirty-five 
years longer, and during that period devoted most of his 
immense energy to the government of his extensive dominions.^ 

* Gaajam copperiilate insciip- general of an Indian army rode in 
tion, dated o.s. 300, a. o. 619-20 a four-horsed chariot, protected by 
(Ep, Ind.,, vi, 143). Hiuen Tsang a body-guard (Beal, Records, i, 89). 
refers to SajS&hka (igjd.iiccent:, king, * The pilgrim's statement that 
,»nd meations no. s^osfpr. the king, after the subjugation of 

' "'V'Tn his general description of Northern India, comptetea in 619, 

India, Hiuen Tsang tells how the ‘reigned in peace for thirty years 

Z 2 
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His last reconled campaign, an attack on the^sturdy inhabi|^ 
ants of Ganjam, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, took 
place in a. d. 643. 

Defeat by His long career of victory was broken by one failure. 

g'*eatest of the Chalukya dynasty, whoije 
Chalukya. uchicvemeiits will be noticed more fully in a later chapter^ 
vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and had 
! raised himself to the rank of lord paramount of the South, 
as Harsha was of the North. The northern king, who could 
not willingly endure the existence of so powerful a rival, 
essayed to overthrow him, advancing in person to the attack, 
with * troops from the five Indies and the best generals from 
all countries^. But the effort failed. The king of the 
Deccan guarded the passes on the Namai^ so, effeQtuajly 
that Harsha was constrained to retire disepm.^j^ an? to 
accept that river as his frontier. This campaign may b^ 
dated about the year a. d. 620.^ 

War with ; The war Avith Valabhi, which resulted in the complete 
Valabhi. yf Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhata) II, and the flight of 

that piiiice into the dominions of the Raja of Bharoch 
(Broach), avIio relied probably on the powerful support of the 
Ch<ilukya monarch, seems to have occurred later than a.d. 633 
and before Hiuen Tsang^s visit to Western- India in 641 or 
; 64*2. Dhruvabhata, as already related, was co mpell^ ^ to j |]i^e 
for peace, to accept the hand, of theT*(to 
be cqntcijl with the position of a feudatory vjfssql . The 
same campaign may be presumed to have involved the sub* 
mission of the kingdoms or countries of Anandapura, Ki-c*ha, 


or (?) Cutch, and Soratha, or Southern Kathiawar, all of which 
in A. u. 641 were still reckoned to be dependencies of Mo-la- 
p*o, or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi.® 

without raising a weapon,’ must phrases are used as common 
not be interitreted literally, for as in Sanskrit inscriptions; 
a matter of fact, the wars with Pula* ^ Ma-twsn-lin, the Chinese ency-: 

ke£in II and Valabhi occurred, clopaedist (Max MfiUer, Jndh, p.' 
'TLhctextlaCh'ui-tan-ghih-nie)i>-tni^- 387). Dr. Fleet’s date, 609 or 610^ 
ko^im-eh'i. Here the word ch'ui is is impossible, Harsha beiiw then 
employed, as frequently, to denote engaged in the subjugation of 
“don the imperial rone”, that is Northern India. 

“to reign gently *)nd happily”' * Grant of Dadda of BharCch 
(Watters, i, 343, 34-6). Similar {Ind, Ant,, xui, 70). The event is 
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In the latter years of his reign the sway of Harsha over Extent of 
the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal),^ 
from the Himalaya to the Narmada, besides Malwa, Gujarat, 
and Surashtra, was undisputed. Detailed administration of 

E ourse remained in the hands of the local K&jas, but even the . 
ing of distant Araam (Kamarupa) in the east obeyed the| 
rders of the suzerain, whose son-in-law, the king of Valabhp 
in the extreme west, attended in the imperial train. 

For the control of his extensive empire, Harsha relied His pro- 
upon his personal supervision, exercised with untiring energy, S'***®*®- 
rather than upon the services of a trained bureaucracy. 

Except during the rainy season, when travelling with a 
huge camp was impracticable and opposed to Buddhist rule, 
he was incessantly on the move, punishing evil-floers, and 
rewarding the meritorious. Luxurious tents, such as were 
used by the Moghal emperors, and still form the movable 
habitations of high Anglo-Indian officials, had not then been 
invented, and Harsha was obliged to be content with a 
^travelling palace’ made of boughs and reeds, which was 
erected at each halting-place, and burnt tit his departure.’^ 

He was accustomed to move in great state, being accom- 
panied by several hundred drummers, who beat a note on 
golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed, to use such *,music-pacc drums ’.** 

Hiuen Tsang, like his predecessor Fa-hicn, more than two Civil ad- 
centuries earlier, was favourably impressed by the character 

I of the civil administration, which he considered to be 
founded on benign principles. The pr inci pM^ao ttOce^ 
revenue waq,.Jdie jaenlLiif-tl^ lai^s. amounting, in , 

theory at all events, to one-sixt h of the produce. The' 


discussed by EttiU^hausen in 
pp. 4T-9 of his interesting mono- 
graph, liarfa Vardhana^ empereur 
et poet$ de VInde aeptentriw^U^ (>06- 
4B A. n. ; Louvain, 1906. 

^ MM. Sylvain L6vi and Etting- 
hausen (m. 47, 184) deny the con- 
quest of JNep&l bv Harsha and the 
use of his era in ^t countiy ; but, 
1 think, without adequate reason. 
See Ind, Ant.^ xiii, 491 ; Kielhom, 


List of Northern Inscriptions, Ep, 
Ind,, vol. V, App. p. 75. 

* Beal, Records, ii, I9fl; Watters, 
ii, 183. The kings of Burma in the 
eighteenth century followed the 
same practice. A spacious and by 
no means uncomfortable dwelling 
of the royal order of architecture 
was erected in a day (Symes, Em- 
bassy to Am, i, 983, Constable). 

s Beal, Life of Hiuen Tstang, 
p. 173. 
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officiaiijKsc. Py qLW ; co mpulstffy 

.Sgjj^lwAl^aid . % ; t^Bj£|Usm4isht 5 
the personal services exacted from the subject were moderate 
;in amount: and liberal provision was made for charity to 
^various religious communities. 

Police and Violent crime was rare, but the roads and river routes 
evidently wera less safe than in. Fa-hj^O^s time, as Hiuen 


Tsang was stopped and robbed by bri gan ds more than o nc e. 
' Imprisonment was now the ordinary penalty, and it was of the 
cruel Til)etan type ; the prisoners, we are told, * are simply 
left to live or die, and arc not counted among men.^ The 
, other punishments were more sanguinary than in the G | t|pta 
l)erip:jl; mutilation of. the nose, ear sj ha nds, or f eet bein g 
inflicted as the penalty of serious offences^ and even for failure 
in filial piety; Init this penalty was sometimes c.Qj mmQte d for 
banishment. Minor offences were yigited ^ith fi^i^ s. Ordeal s 
by water, fire, weighment, or poison were much esteemeJ^M 
efficient jiistruments for the ascer^inment of truth ; and are 
descrii)ed with approval hy the Chinese pilgrim. 

Official Offic! il records of public events were kept in every province 
records, special officers, whose duty it w'as to register * good and 
evil events, with calamities and fortunate occurrences^. Such 
records w'ere, no doubt, consulted by the wTiters of the gre:it 
historical inscriptions, but no specimen of them has survived. 
Education Educa tion evidently >y a, !j i diffused wi(Jg|y, especially among 
literature. Brahmans and numerous Buddhist jnonj^ ; and learning 
was honoured by the government. King Harsha was not 


# 







Autograph of King Harsha 


only a liberal patron of literary merits but vms hi mgetf . tfn 
amimpITsTied * c^ i ^afffitsi a nd ^^ Jpthg ^ 

comp ositions jin .v.ejcjf are ascribed to his pen j wad 
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'there is no reason for hesitating to believe that he had at 
, least a large share in their composition^ for royal authors 
were not uncommon in ancient India. One of these plays, 
Na^&nanfi&^ which has an edifying Buddhist legend for 
its subject, is considered to rank among the best works of 
the Indian theatre; and the other dramas, the RatnQ'V .Qlh 
or * Necklace’, and the P H i fad^r sihdo or * Gracious Lady*, 
although lacking in originality, are praised highly for their 
simplicity of both thought and expression.^ 

The greatest ornament of the literary circle at Harslia’s Baija. 
c ourt w as the Brahman Bmi^.. author of. the histprit^al 
r oma nce^ devoted to a panegyrical account of the deeds of 
his patron, which is an amazingly clever, though irritating, 
pe^ormance ; executed in the worst possible taste, and yet 
containing passiiges of admirable and vivid description. The 
man who attributes to the commander-in-chief, Skandagiipta, 

*a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree,* may be fairly 
accused of having perpetrated the most grotesipie simile in 
all literature. But the same man could do better, and 
shows no lack of power when depicting the death-agony of 
the king. * Helplessness had taken him in hand : pain had 
made him its province, wasting its domain, lassitude its lair. 

. . . He was on the coniines of doom, on the verge of the last 
gasp, at the outset of the Great Undertaking, at the portal 
of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s tongue ; broken in 
utterance, iinhinged in mind, tortured in body, waning in life, 
babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs ; vanquishe<l by yawning, 
swayed by suffering, in the bondage of wracking pains.’ 

Such writing, although not in perfect good taste, unmistak- 
ably bears the stamp of power.* 

One campaign had sated Asoka’s thirst for blood ; thirty- Harshp’s 

latter 


I The fiicsimUe of Harsha’s auto- 
graph is fre^tbe Banskhera inscrip- 
tion. Presumably it was engraved 
from a tracing of the original. 
Similar facsimile royal signatures 
fiiequently occur in Mysore insprip- 
tions Frog, lUp., 1911-12, 

para. 109, &c.). For the plays see 
Wilson, Rindu Thmlrex Iwlvain 
L^yi, Thidtro Indian \ and Boyd’s 


translation of the Nagananda, For 
royal authors see inch xx, 

201. Ettinghausen discusses the 
literary history of llarsha’s reign 
in chapter iii of his work. 

^ The translation of Bana’s work 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas and the late 
Professor Cowell, published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1897, is 
a triumph of skill. 
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seven years of warfare, ^iltinuoua for six years, and inter- 
mittent for the rest of the time, were needed by Harsha before 
he could be content to sheathe the sword. His last campaign 
was fought against t he people of Ganj&m (Kongdda) in a.d. 
643, and then at last this king of many wars doffed his 
armour, and devoted himself for his few remaining years to 
the arts of peace and the practice of piety, as understood by 
an Indian despot. He obviously set himself to imitate 
!■{ Asoka^ so that the narrative of the doings in the latter years 
I'j o? Harsha^s reign reads like a copy of the history of the gi^at 
1 Maurya.. 

At this period the king began to show marked favour to 
the (^uietist teachings of Buddhism, first in its Hinayana, 
and afterwards in its Mahayana form. He led the life of 
a devotee, enforcing the Buddhist prohibitions against the 
destruction of animal life with the iitmost strictness and 
scant regard for the sanctity of human life. ^ He soug ht \ 
we arc told, * to plant the tree of religious^, mey j fl^ to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep and eat ’ : and forbade the 

thipg, or the use ,oj J^j.|4j^d 
throughout the ‘Five Indicf’ under pain of d eath , wi |hQJlt 
hope of pardoy. 

Beucvolenl institutions on the Asokan model, for the 
benefit of travellers, the poor, and sick, were established 
throughout the empire. Rest-hmiys {dharmadld) wer^J n y jilt 
in l>oth the tpwns, ajwl rural.. par, and provided with fogd 
and drin,k; physicians being stationed at them to supply 
medicines to the necessitous without stint. The king also 
imitated his prototype in the foundation of numerous 
religious establishments, devoted to the service of both the 
Hindu gods and the Buddhist ritual. In his closing years 
the latter received the chief share of the royal favour ; and 
numerous monasteries were erected, as well as several thou- 
sand stupas f each about 100 feet high, built along the banks 
of the sacred Ganges. These latter structures doubtless 
were of_ a flimsy. ..cjiaracter, built chiefly of timber and 
bamboos, and so have left no trace ; but the mere multipli-^ 
cation of stupas, however perishable the materials might be. 
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was always a work of merit. Although Buddhism was 
visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Hiuen Tsang, the 
monks of the order were still numerous, and the occupants of 
the monasteries enumerated by the pilgrim numbered nearly 
thousand.* A monastic population of such 
magnitude offered abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
princely liberality. 

The picture of the state of religious belief and practice in State of 
India during the seventh century, as drawn by the contcin- 
porary authors, is filled with curious and interesting details. 

The members of the royal family to which Harsha belonged 
freely acted on their individual preferences in the matter of 
religion. His remote ancestor, Pushyabhuti, is recorded to 
have entertained from boyhood an ardent devotion towards 
Siva, and to have turned away from all other gods. Harsha’s 
father was equall)' devoted to the worship of the Sun, and 
daily offered to that luminary ^ a bunch of red lotuses set in 
a pure vessel of ruby, and tinged, like his own l. -art, with the 
same hue*. The elder brother and sister of Harsha were 
^convinced Buddhists, while Harsha himself distributed his 
^votions among the three deities of the family, Siva, the Sun, 
and Buddha j ^ and erected costly teini>les for the service of 
all three. But, in his latter years, the Buddhist doctrines 
held the chief place in his affections ; and the eloquence of the^ 
Chinese Master of the Law induced him to prefer the advanced; 
teaching of the Mahayana sect to the more primitive Hinayana 
doctrine of the Sammitiya school with which he had been 
familiar previously. 

The religious eclecticism of the royal family was the reflec- Royal 
tion and result of the state of popular religion at the time, 
Buddhism, although it had certainly lost the dominant posi- 
tion in the Gangetic plain which it had once held, was still 
a powerful force, and largely influenced the public mind. 

The Jain system, which had never been very widely spread 
or a^ressive in tlie North, while retaining its hold on certain 

> J. It. A. 8., 1S91, pp. tl8-31. the seventh century is in question, 

> It is, of course, not strictly the inaccuracy is little more than 
accurate to describe Buddha as a fomial. 

deity ; but, when Uie Buddhism of 
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localities, especially at Vaisali anti in Eastern Bengal, conld 
not pretend to rival the general popularity of either Buddhism 
or Piiranic Hinduism. The last-named modification of the 
Hindu system was now firmly established, and the earlier 
Puranas were already revered as ancient and sacred writings. 
Tiie bulk of the population in most provinces was then, as 
now, devoted to the service of the Puranic gods ; each man 
and woman being, of course, free to select a particular deity, 
Siva, the Sun, Vishnu, or another, for special adoration accord- 
ing to personal predilection. As a rule, the followers of 
the various religions lived peaceably together ; and no doubt 
many people besides the king sought to make certain of some 
divine support by doing honour to all the principal objects of 
popular worship in turn. 

But, while toleration and concord were the rule, exceptions 
occurred. The king of Central Bengal, Sasanka, who has 
been mentioned as the treacherous murderer of Harsha^s 
brother, and probably was a^cion of the G\ipta dynasty, was 
a worshipper of Siva, hating Buddhism, which he did his best 
to extirpate. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at 
Bodh Gaya, on which, according to legend, Asoka had 
lavished bionlinate devotion ; Irroke the stone marked with 
the footprints of Buddha at Pataliputra ; destroyed the 
convents, and scattered the monks, carrying his persecutions 
to the foot of the Nepalese hills. These events, which are 
amply attested by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
the localities thirty or forty years later, must have happened 
about A. D. 600. The Bodhi tree was replanted after a short 
time by Purna-varman, the local Raja of Magadha, who is 
described as being the last descendant of Araka, and as such 
was specially bound to honour the object venerated by his 
great ancestor. 

The details given by Hiuen Tsang and his bit^rapher 
prove that at times bitter animosity marked the relations of 
the two great sections of the Buddhist church with one 
another ; and that equal ill-feeling was evoked in the breasts 
of Puranic Hindus, when they beheld the royal ftivours 
lavished upon their Buddhist rivals. It is clear, therefore. 
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that general statements concerning the perfect religions 
toleration enjoyed in ancient India can be accepted only 
with a certain amount of reservation. Official persecutions 
and popular ebullitions of sectarian rancour undoubtedly 
occurred from time to time, although they were not frequent. 

Harsha himself sometimes offended against the principle of Disputa- 
; perfect religious toleration and equality. Like Akbar, and 
imany other Indian sovereigns, he was fond of listening to the | 
jexpositions of rival doctot^^ and heard with pleasure'the argu- . 

•menis adduced by the learned Chinese traveller in favour ' 
/( Tithe Mahayana form of Buddhism, with the doctrines 
of which he does not seem to have been familar. An 
interesting illustration of the freedom of ancient Hindu 
society from tlic trammels of the system of female seclusion 
favoured by the Muhammadans, is afforde«i by the fact that 
his widowed sister sat by the king’s side to hear the lecture } 
by the Master of the Law, and frankly expressed the delight / 
which she received from the discourse. One Chinese autho- 
rity even asserts that Harsha administered the government in 
conjunction with her, as already noted.^ 

The_ king ,^wag dcte.rmine(l thaChis favourite should not Ilarsha’s 
’he defeated in controversy j and when opponents were invited 
to dispute the propositions of the Chinese scholar, the terms 
of the contest were not quite fair. Harsha, having heard ' 
a report that H iu en Tsang’s life was in danger at the hands 
of his theological rivals, issued a proclamation concluding 
with the announcement that 

*if any one should touch or hurt the Master of the Law, 
he shall be forthwith executed ; and whoever spc'aks against 
him, his tongue shall be cut out j but all those who desire to 
profit by his instructions, relying on my goodwill, need not 
fear this manifesto.’ 

The pilgrim’s biographer naively adds that 

*from this time the followe.rs of error withdrew and dis- 
appeared, so that when eighteen days had passed, there had 
been no one to enter on the discussion.’® 

1 The (Watters,!, 345). 180. Inthesecondedidon.aleaend 

* Beal, lAft of Hium Tsiang, ]x related by TSran&th (Schic^r, 
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Assembly Kine Harsha was so delighted with the discourse of Hiuen 
Tsaiig, whom he had met while in camp in Bei^l, 
resolved to hold a special assembly at Kah^i. theiL Ms 
capital, for the .PHPose of giving the utipp^^lAMklil^^ 
the Master’s teaching. The king marched along the southern 
bank of the Ganges, attended by an enormous multitude; 
his ally KumS>ra, King, of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following, keeping pace with him on the opposite 
bank. Advancing slowly in this way, Harsha, Kumara , 
and the attendant host reached Kanauj in the course of 
ninety days, and there encamped, in February or March, 
A.D. 643.* The sovereign was received by Kumara, the 
Raja of Kamarupa, who had accompanied him on the 
march, the Raja of Valabhi in Western India, who was con- 
nected with him by marriage, and eighteen other tributary 
rajas ; as well as by four thousand learned Buddhist 
monks, including u thousand from the Nalanda monastery 
in Bihar, and some three thousand Jains and orthodox 
Brahmans. 

Cere- The centre of attraction was a great monastery and shrine 

monies, specially erected upon the bank of the Ganges, where a golden 
image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept 
in a tower. *60 feet high. A similar but smaller image, 
3 feet in height, was carried daily in solemn procession, 


p. 1^8) concerning a certain king 
named Sri Harsha, was erroneously 
applied to Harsha of Kanauj. The 
historian states that Srf llarsha 
enticed H.(K)0 followers of out- 
landish religions to assemble in 
a wooden building, where he burnt 
them all alive with their books, 
and so reduce^ the religion of tlie 
Persians and Sakas to very narrow 
limits for nearly a century. This 
atrocitv is said to have taken place 
near Multan. Taranath adds that 
Sri Harsha, in order to atone for 
his sins, built four great monasteries 
severally situated in Maru(M&rwftf), 
Malava, Mewar, Pituva, and Chita- 
vara, in each of which 1,000 monks 
were maintained. I cannot identify 
Pituva or Chitavara, nor can I de- 
termine the date; but it is clear that 


Sn Harsha must have been a chief 
in Rajputana, probably of MftrwA]r» 
the first country nam^. The sixth 
century seems to be indicated as 
the time. Harsha was bom in 
MSrwar, and ruled all the kiiuKdoms 
of the west (ibid., p. 196). fitting- 
hausen (Ifar/a ramXMina,p.84)twim 
also erroneously identified the Sri 
Harsha of M&rw&r with Harsha of 
Kanaig, cites Ceylonese versions 
of the story of the buminff. 1 have 
not vet found a P.^a Hatsha tn 
the R£\jputana lists, out there was 
a town ^led Harshapura in Mewl^r 
{Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 187), which 
may have been named after the 
hero of Tslranftth’s story. 

^ ‘ It was now the second month 
of springtime’ (Beal» Bmrdtf i» 
918). 
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escorted by the twenty rajas and a train of three hundred 
elephants. The canopy was borne by Harslia in person, 
attired as the god Sakra, while his ally. Raja Kuniara, the 
most important of the princes in attendance, was clad as the 
Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white fly-whisk. 

The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on every side 
pearls, golden flowers, and other precious substances, in 
honour of the ‘Three Jewels* — Buddha, the Religion, and 
the Order; and, having with his own hands washed the 
image at the altar prepared for the purpose, bore it on his 
shoulder to the western tower, and there offered to it 
thousands of silken robes, embroidered with gems. Dinner 
was succeeded by a public disputation of the one-sided kind 
already described ; and in the evening the monarch returned 
to his ‘ travelling palace *, a mile distant. 

These ceremonies, which lasted for many days, were Attempt 
terminated by startling incidents. The temporary monastery, Harsha's 
which had been erected at vast cost, suddenly took fire, and life, 
was in great part destroyed ; but tvhen the king intervened in 
person, the flames were stiiyed, and pious hearts recognized 
a miracle. 

Harsha, attended by his princely train, had ascended the 
great stupa to survey the scene, and was coming down 
the steps, when a fanatic, armed with a dagger, rushed upon 
him and attempted to stab him. The assassin, having been 
captured instantly, was closely interrogated by the king in 
person, and confessed that he had been instigated to commit 
the crime by certain ‘heretics*, who resented the excessive f 
royal favour shown to the Buddhists. Five hundred Brahmans , 
of note were then arrested, and being ‘ straitly questioned *, 
vwere induced to confess that, in order to gratify their jealousy, 
they had fired the tower by means of burning arrows, and 
had hoped to slay the king during the resulting confusion. 

This confession, no doubt extorted by torture, probably was 
wholly false ; but, whether true or not, it was accepted, and\ 
on the strength of it the alleged principals in the plot were; 
executed, and some five hundred Brahmans were sent into' 
exile. 
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A.i>. After tlie cl ose of the procee dinffli at K:j j.pauj^ Harsha 

dStriff ® ‘nvited his Chinese guest, to accorajwnxJumJ^^]^^ 
tionat (Allahab^)^ at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to 
^ ® ‘ witness another, mjygosing ceren^^ The Master of the 
Law, although anxious to start on his toilsome homeward 
journey, could not refuse the invitation, and accompanied 
his royal host to the scene of the intended display. Harsha 
explained that it had been his practice for thirty years, past, 
in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to hgld 
a great quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, ami there to distribute his accumiulated treasures Jto tjie 
poor and needy, as well ns to the religious of all denomi- 
nations. The present occasion (a.d. 643) was the sixth of 
the series, which evidently had not been begun until Harsha 
had consolidated his power in the north. 

Proceed- The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and 
a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half 
a mibion, ineluding poor, orphans, and destitute persons, 
besides specially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect 
from ail parts of Northern India. The proceedings lasted 
for seventy-five days, terminating apparently about the end 
I of April, and were opened by an imposing procession of 
fall the rajas -vith their retinues. The religious services 
were of the curiously eclectic kind characteristic of the times. 
On the first day, an image of Buddha was set up in one of 
the temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value were 
distributed. On the second and third days respectively the 
. images of the Sun and Siva were similarly honoured, but the 
I accompanying distribution in each case was only half the 
' amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was 
devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, who each received 
one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides choice food, drink, flowers, and perfumes. During 
the next following twenty days, the great multitude of 
Brahmans were the recipients of the royal bounty. Th^ 
were succeeded by the people whom the Chinese author calls 
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‘heretics*, that is to say, Jains and members of sundry 
sects, who received gifts for, the space of ten days. A like 
period was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions ; and a month was occupied in the dis- 
tribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and destitute 
persons. 

‘ By this time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. Extent of 
Except the horses, elephants, and military accoutrements, 
which were necessary for maintiuning order and protecting 
the royal estiite, nothing remained. Besides these the king 
freely gave away liis gems and goods, his clothing and neck- 
laces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, ncck-jcvvel and bright 
head-jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. All being 
given away, he begged from his sister [Rajyasri] an ordinary 
second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid worship ; 
to the “ Buddhas of the ten regions ”, and rejoiced that 
his treasure had been bestowed in the field of religious 
merit.* 

The strange assembly, which in general appciirancc must Depar- 
have much resembled the crowded fair still lield annually 
^n the same ground, then broke up; and, Jifter a further Tsang. 
detention of ten days, Hiuen Tsang was permitted to depart. 

The king and Kumara Raja offered him abundance of gold 
pieces and other precious things, none of which would he 
accept save a fur-lined cape, the gift of Kumara. But 
although the Master of the Law uniforndy declined gifts 
intended to serve his personal use, he did not disdain to 
accept money for the necessary expenses of his arduous 
journey overhtnd to China. These were provided on a liberal 
scale by the graiit of three thousand gold and ten thousand 
silver pieces carried on an elephant. A raja named Udhita 
was placed in command of a mounted escort, and charged to 
conduct the pilgrim in safety to the frontier. In the course 
of about six months of leisurely progress interrupted by 
frequent halts, the raja completed his task, and brought his 
sovereign*s guest in safety to Jalandhar in the east of the 
Panjab, where Hiuen Tsang stayed for a month. He then 
started with a fresh escort, and, penetrating with difficulty 
the defiles of the Salt Range, crossed the Indus, and ulti- 
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mately reached his home in distant China by the route over 
the Pamirs and through Khotan^ in the spring of a.u. 645.* 
His death. The pilgrim did not come home empty-handed. Notwith- 
standing losses on more than one occasion, due to accident 
or robbery, he succeeded in bringing safely a hundred and 
fifty particles of Buddha^s bodily relics; sundry images of 
the Teacher in gold, silver, and sandal-wood; and no less 
than 657 distinct volumes of manuscripts, carried upon 
twenty horses. The rest of his life was mainly devoted to 
the work of translation, and he had completed the Chinese 
versions of seventy-four separate works w'hen he brought 
his literary labours to a close in the year a. d. 661 . He lived 
in peace and honour for three years longer, and then calmly 
passed away, leaving behind him a reputation for learning 
and piety surpassing that of any other Buddhist doctor. 

A.n. 617. The pages of Hiuen Tsang and his biographer give the 
Harsha. latest information about King H^yjha, who died eithm; at 
the ei.d of 646 or the beginning of . 64^, not long after Ins 
distinguished guest’s departure. 

Inter- During his lifetime he maintained diplomatic intercourse 
with the Chinese empix’e. A Brahman envoy, whom he^ad 
China. g^nt to the emperor of China in 64^, returned in a. d. 6^, 
accompanied by a Chinese mission bearii^a reply to Harsha’s 
dispatch. The mission remained for a considerame time in 
India, and did not go back to China until a.d. 645 . The 
next year, Wang-hiuen-tse, who had been the second in 
command of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as 
head of a new Indian mission, with an escort of thirty horse- 
men. Early in a.d. 647 , or possibly at the close of 646 , 
King Harsha died, leaving no heir, and the withdrawal of 
his strong arm plunged the country into disorder, which was 
aggravated by famine. 

Arjuna, or Arunasva, a minister of the late king, usurped 
the throne, and took the field with * barbarian ’ troops against 
the Chinese mission. The members of the escort were 

^ * Yuan-chuanff returned to i, IIX See map and itineroiy 
China, and arrived at Ch'ong-an in appended to vol. ii of Wottema 
the beipnning of 645, the nineteenth work, 
year of T'ang T'ai Taung ' ( Watttrt, 
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massacred, or taken prisoners, and the property o{ the 
mission, including the articles presented by Indian kings, 
was plundered; but the envoys, Wang-hiuen-tse and his col- 
league, were fortunate enough to escape into Nepal by night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Ganipo, Defeat 
who was married to a Chinese princess, succoured the fugitives, 
and supplied them with a force of twelve hundred picked ^ 
soldiers supported by a Nepalese contingent of seven thousand eovoy!^ 
horsemen, Nepal at that time being subject to Tibet. With 
this small army Wang-hiuen-tse descended into the plains, 
and, after a three days’ siege, succeeded in storming the chief 
city of Tirhut. Three thousand of the garrison were be- 
headed, and ten thousand persons were drowned in the 
neighbouring river, perhaps the Bagmati. (?) Arjuna fled, 
and having collected a fresh force, offered battle. He was 
again disastrously defea%««d and taken prisoner. The victor 
promptly beheaded a thousand prisoners, and in a later 
action captured the entire royal family, took twelve thousand 
prisoners, and obtained more than thirty thousand head of 
horses and cuttle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
made their submissioif during the course of the campaign, 
and Kumara, the king of Eastern India, who had attended 
Harsha’s assemblies a few years earlier, sent in abundant 
supplies of cattle and accoutrements for the victorious army. 
Wang-hiuen-tse brought the usurper us a prisoner to China, 
and was promoted for his services. Afterwards, in A.n. 650, 
when the emperor T'ai Tsuiig died and his mausoleum was 
erected, the approach to the building avus adorned by statues, 
which included the effigies of the Tibetan king, Srong-tsan 
Gampo, and of the usurper, (?) Arjuna. Tirhut apparently 
remained subject for some time to Tibet, which was then 
a powerful state, strong enough to defy the Chinese empire. 

Thus ended this strange episode, which, although known to 
antiquaries for many years, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
the historians of India. 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adven- Third 
tures, being sent by imperial order in a.d. 657 to offer robes 
at the Buddhist holy places. He entered India through hiuen- 


ui« 
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Nepal, by the Lhasa road, which was then open and used by 
many Buddhist pilgrims ; and, after paying his respects at 
Vaisali, Bodh-Gaya, and other sacred spots, returned home 
through Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, by the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir route.^ 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang throw considerable light 
upon the political arrangements of India in the regions 
beyond the limits of Harsha’s empire during the seventh 
century. In the north, Kashmir had become the pre- 
dominant power, and had reduced the kingdoms of Taxila 
and the Salt Range (Simhapura), as well as the minor 
principalities of the lower hills,^ to the rank of de].)endencies. 

The greater part of the Panjab between the Indus and 
the Bias rivers was comprised in the kingdom called Tseh-kia, 
or Choh-ka, by the pilgrim, the capitsd of which was an un- 
named city situated close to Sdkala (Sialkot), where the tyrant 
Mihiragula had held his court. The province of Multan, 
whi re the Sun-god was held in special honour, and a country 
callc*’ Po-fa-to, probably Jamii, to tlie north-east of Multan, 
were dependencies of this kingdom. 

Sind was remarkable for being under tlic government of 
a Buddhist king belonging to the Sudra caste, and for the 
large number of Buddhist monks u'hich the country supported, 
estimated at ten thousand. But the quality was not in pro- 
portion to the <|uantity; most of the ten thousand being 
denounced us idle fellows given over to self-indulgence and 
debauchery. The Indus delta, to which the pilgrim gives 
the name of ^O-tieii-p’o-chi-lo, was a province of the king- 
dom of Sind.® 


‘ The story of Wang-hiuen-t’se 
is fully related in M. Sylvain T.evi’s 
nitieie, *Lcs Missions de Wang- 
Hiuen-T’se dans I’lnde’ (/. At., 
1900), which has been translated in 
7rad. Ant., 1911, pp. Ill teqg. The 
name of the usurper imp^s in the 
Chinese text as Na-fu-ti 0-lo-na- 
shuen, which may represent either 
Arjuna or ArunfiSva. Lt.-Col. 
Waddell’s valuable article, ‘Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 a.d. and 
its Results’ {At. Qu. Mev., Jan., 
1911), emphasizes the true position 


of Tibet at that time, and corrects 
the date of Harsha’s death. 

“ UraSa, or HazSra; Pamdtsa, 
or Punach; R^apuri, or Rt^uii, 
the ancient AbhisSra. 

* The proper Indian equivalents 
of Tseh-kia, Po-fa-to, and ’O-tien- 
p’o-chi-lo are not known with any 
approach to certainty. See nup. 
Many ttupnt and other Buddhist 
remains in Sind, hitherto ovetw 
looked, are now coming to light 
{A. 8. W.l, Prog. Btp., 190»-10, 
p. 40). 
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From other sources of information we learn that the Alor, the 
kingdom of Sind^ of which Baluchistan was a dependency, ^^P'* * ***' 
in those days was rich and powerful, far more populous and 
'fertile than it is now. It occupied the whole valley of the 
Indus from the neighbourhood of the Salt Range to the sea, 
and was separated from India proper by tbe ‘ lost river % the 
Hakra or Wahindah, the Sin-tu of Hiuen Tsang. The 
capital, to which the pilgrim gives the name of P'i-shan-p’o- 
pu-lo, was Aror or Alor, on the west bank of the Hakra, 
a large fortified city, the ruins of which are still traceable 
5 miles to the south-east of Rohri (Rvirlu) in the Sukkur 
(Sakhar) District, N. lat. 27° 39', E. long. 68° 59'. Accord- 
ing to a romantic legend, the ruin of the city was effected, 
about A.D. 800, by a merchant named Saif-ul-Muliik, who 
diverted the waters of the river in order to save a beautiful 
girl from the clutches of a licentious riija. 

The Buddhist king of the Sudra caste mentioned by the Kings of 
pilgrim must be Sihras Rfii, son of DlwajI, who was succeeded 
by his son Sahasi. During the reign of Siluras ttai, the ever- 
victorious Arabs, then in the first flush of enthusiasm, entered 
Makran (Baluchistan), and were met by Sihras Ilai, who was 
defeated and slain. Makran was permanently occuijied by 
the invaders late in a.i>. 644, and about two years later, 

Sahasi, who continued to oppose the foreign enemy, shared 
his father’s fate. The sceptre then passed into the hands of 
a Brahman minister named Chacb, who ruled for about forty 
years. Sind was invaded by the Arabs in a.d. 710-11 
(a.h. 92), under the command of Muhammad, the son of 
K^iin, who defeated and killed Dfihir, the son of Chach, in 
June, A.U. 712. From that date the ancient Hindu kingdom 
was extinguished, and the province passed permanently into 
Muslim hands.^ 

The kings of Ujjain and other kingdoms in Central India, Central 
which must have been more or less subject to Harsha’s control, 

* Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, more accurate than those of Elliot, 
pp. 566-70, 663 ; J.A.S'.B.,vaxti which contain many errors. The 

(19U!il), pp. 833, 839, 851 ; Elliot, name which Elliot (p. 405) reads 
Hist, of India, voL i. Note B, p. as ‘Kanary’ really is Kiunauj, a 
405. Rarerty’s statements are dependency of MultSn. ' 

A a 2 
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belonged to the Brahman caste. The Ujjaiii country sup- 
ported a dense population, comprising few Buddhists. Most 
of the monasteries were in ruins, and only three or four, 
occupied by some three hundred monks, were in use. The 
early decay of Buddhism in this region, which was sanctified 
by the traditions of Asoka, and included the magnificent 
buildings at Sanchi, is a curious fact, at present unexplained. 

Bhaskara-varman, or Kumara Raja, the King of Kamarupa, 
or Assam, who played such a prominent part in Harsha’s 
ceremonials, also avus described as being by caste a Brahman, 
and Avithout faith in Buddha ; although well disposed towards 
learned men of all religions. He Avas so far subject to the 
soA'creign of Northern India, that he could not afford to 
disobey Harsha’s commands.^ 

* Kalinga, the comjuest of Avhich had cost Asoka such bitter 
remorse nine hundred years earlier, was depopulated, and 
mostly covered with jungle. The pilgrim observes in pic- 
turcs({uo language that 'in old days the kingdom of Kalinga 
had a very dense populatioti. Their shoulders rubbed one 
Avith the other, and the axles of their chariot wheels grided 
together, •ind when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect 
tent Avas form d ’. Legend sought to explain the change by 
the curse of an angry saint. 

lliucn I'sang’s account of Kashmir, Nepal, and the king- 
doms of the South and West will be noticed in due course in 
subsequent chapters. 

Harsha’s death loosened the bondi^^ which res t raine d the 
disruptive forces ahvays ready to operate in liidia, and 
alloAved them to produce their natural refodl^ ^ medley of 
}}etty states, with ever-varying boun^ries, and engpj'^ in 
unceasing internecine AA^ar. Such was India when first 
disclosed to European observation in the fourth centu^ B. c., 
and such it always hits been, except during the comparativdy 
brief periods in which a vigorous central government has 


^ An undated copperplate in- quaiiersatKan^rsuvarpainBengal 
Bcription of Bhiskara-varman has indicates that he must have held 
been published in the Dacca Itevim, part of Bengal in subordination to 
June, 1913. The fact that the king’s Harsha. 

orders were issued from his lieM- 
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compelled the mutually repellent molecules of the body 
jgolitic to check their gyrations and submit to the grasp of 
a superior controlling force. 

The yisitotipn, of the Hun invasions had caused such India’s 
suffering that the wholesome despotism of Harsha wa8"“^^p„ 
recognized as a necessary remedy. When he died, the 
wounds inflicted by the fierce foreign savages had long been 
healed^, while the freedom of the country from exteraal 
attack relieved men’s minds from feeling the necessity for 
a deliverer ; and so India instantly reverted to her Jiormal 
condi tio q^qf anarchical autonomy. 

Excepting the purely local incursions of the Arabs in Sind Freedom 
and Gujarat during the eighth century, interior India was fo^"gn 
exempt from serious foreign aggression for nearly five 
hundred years, from the defeat of Mihiragula in a.d. 528 centuries, 
until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and was left free to work out her 
jlestiny in her own fashion. 

In political institutions no evolution took place. No Polity, 
sovereign arose endowed with commanding abilities and 
capable of welding together the jarring members of the body religion, 
politic, as Chandragupta Maiirya, Asoka, and in a lesser 
degree the Gupta kings and Harsha of Kanauj had 
done. ^ The nearest approach to the position of universal 
lord of Northern India was made by Mihira Bhoja of 
KanauJ[ (c. a.d. 840-90), but unluckily we know next lo 
nothing about his character or administration. Even the 
heavy pressure of Muslim invasion failed to produce effective 
cohesion of the numberless Hindu States, which, one by one, 
fell an easy prey to fierce hordes of Arabs, Turks, and 
Afghans, bound together by stern fanaticism. Literature, 
although actively cultivated and liberally patronized at many 
1^1 courts, sank far below the level attained by Kalidasa. 

In mathematics, astronomy, or any other branch of science, 
littTe'^or no advMc^was mad Religion suffered a grave 
l(»rby the gra^u^ extinction of Buddhism, which, in virtue 
oT imperceptible changes, became merged in various Hindu 
aectg. Only in Magadha and the neighbouring countries tlie 
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religion of Gautama, nnderjiew formg. preserved a. vigorous 
existeucc for four centuries {c. a.d. 780-1193), sustained 
by the support of Dharmapala and his successors of the 
Pala dynasty. 

The aj^^t of sculpture, devoted in most places to the service 
of the Hindu gods, and in the Pala dominions to that of 
modified Buddhism, developed in djyejq^^e styles by 
schools of artistj. The aesthetic value of that abundant 
mediaeval sculpture is the subject of keen controversy, 
admirers seeing in it the highest achievement of Hindu 
genius, tvhilc other critics arc repelled by its Isvck of re- 
straint and its tendency to lapse into ugly grotesqueness. 
The paintings of mediaeval timcs> unfortxmately, have di s- 
jvppcarcd utterly, so that it is impossible to judge whether 
pictorial skill advanced or declined. The art of cpin^ge 
certainly decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval 
coin deserves notice for its aesthetic merits. 

Hut architecture was practised on a niagnificent , sgiile. 
Although most of the innumerable buildings erected were 
destroyed during the centuries of Muhammadan rule, even 
the sniidl fraction surviving is enough to prove that the 
Hindu archi*^(':ts Avere abh; to plan with grandeu^ and to 
execute with a lavishness of detail which compels admira- 
tioii while inviting hostile criticism by its excess of cloying 
ornament. 

I’he three following chapters, which attempt to give an 
outline of the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states when left to their own devices for several 
centuries, may perhaps serve to give the reader a notion of 
what India always has been when released from the control 
of a supreme authority, and what she would be again, if the 
hand of the beneA'olent des{M>tisra which now holds her in its 
iron grasp should be withdrawn. 
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A.D. 


EVENT. 


600 
e. 600 

605 

606 

606-19 

608 

609 

Oct 613 
615 
618 
619-90 
(?. 690 
692 
697 
698-9 

629 

630 
630-1 
c. 635 

636 

641 


619 

643 


64^5 

646 

617 

617-8 

649 

657 

661-5 

664 

670 

671 

675-a5 
691 
695 
<r. 698 


Eiiucn Tsang, Chinese pilgrim,, born. 

Persecution of Buddhism by Sasahka. 

Rajya-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, acc, 

Harsha-vardhana, liaja of Thanesar, acc. 

Conouest of Northern India by Harsha. 

PiilaKci^in II Chalukya, acc. 

PulakeSin II Chalukya, crowned. 

Harsha crowned ; his era established, as from 60 (). 

Kubja Vishnu- vardhana (Vishamasiddhi), viceroy of Vengi, 
Kao-tsu, first T'ang emperor of China, acc. 

I Ganjam inscription of l^aj^anka. 

I Defeat of Harsha by Pulakeiiin II Chalukya. 

I Muhammadan era of the Hijra or ‘ flight 
! T*ai Tsiing, emperor of China, ar/?. 

I Banskhera inscription of Harsha. 

I Hiuen Tsang began his travels. 

Accession of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet 
Madhuban inscription of Harsha. 

Conquest of Valabhi by Harsha. 

Nestorian Christianity introduced into Cliinc ')y Alopen. 
Harsha sent embassy to China; king Srong-tsan-Gampo of 
Tibet married Chinese princess Wcn-cheng Sassanian king 
Yezdegird defeated by the Arabs at Nahavend; Arab con- 
quest of Egypt. 

Death of Pulake^in II Chalukya. 

Harsha's expedition to Ganjam; his meeting with Hiuen 
Tsang ; Chinese mission of Li-I-piao and Wang-hiuen-t’se ; 
Harsha’s assemblies at Kanauj and Pray/iga; Hiuen Tsang 
started on return journey. 

Arrival of Hiuen Tsang in China. 

Dispatch of second mission of Waiig-hlucn-t\sc. 

Death of Harsha. 

Usurpation of (?) Arjuna and his defeat by Chinese, Nepalese, 
and Tibetans ; publication of Hiuen Tsang s TravrU, 

Death of Tai Tsuiig, emperor of China ; Kao-tsuiig, arc. 

Third mission of Wang-hiuen-t’se. 

Greatest extension of Chinese dominions. 

Death of Hiuen Tsang. 

Defeat of Chinese by Tibetans. 

I-tsiiig, Chinese pilgrim, began his travels. 

I-tsing resided at Nalaiida. 
l-tsing composed his lleconL 
I-tsing returned to China. 

Death of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 


^ Date of marriage according to Waddell and Sarat Cliandra Da.s„ 
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THE MEDIAEVAL KINGDOMS OF THE NORTH 
From a.b. 647 to 1200 


lielations with China and Tibet 

Chinese TiiE tenacity of the Chinese government in holding on 
influence ^ most distant possessions of the empire has been 
northern exemplified in recent times by the recovery of Kashgaria 
oTindia Yunnan from Muhammadan powers, and of Kulja 

from the Russians. The history of the seventh and eighth 
centuries offers many illustrations of the same characteristic, 
and exhibits China as making the most determined efforts 
to exercise influence in, and assert suzerainty over, the 
countries on the Jiorthern frontier of India. 

A.D. S02- In the first half of the sixth century the power of China 
Ephthalite ' ^^®***‘'*‘” <-’ountries ’ had vanished, and the Ephtha- 

erapire. lites, or White Iluns, ruled a vast empire, which included 
Kashgaria — the ‘ Four Garrisons ’ of Chinese writers — 
KashinTr,* and Gandiiara, the region near Peshawar. 

A.n. Sfi.5. About the year 665 (‘between 563 and 667^) the Ephtha- 
lite dominion passed into the hands of the Western Turks 
Turks. and Persians; but the grasp of the latter power on the 
provinces south of the Oxus soon relaxed, and the Turks 
became the heirs of the Ephthalites in the whole of their 
territory as fur as the Indus. Accordingly, in a.d. 630, 
when Hiuen Tsang was on his way to India, his safety was 
assured by passports granted by Tong-she-hu, the * Kazan 
or supreme chief of the Western Turks, which guaranteed 
him protection as far as Kapisa.* 

^ Ki-pin, which term was usually ^ Ki-pin, which ordinarily meant ’ 
understood to mean Kashmir by Kapi^a, the country to the north of 
Chinese writers of the sixth cen- the Kabul river* for Chinese writers 
tury, in the time of the Wei dynasty of the seventh century* in the time 
(Chavannes, xSwy Xm, p, 37). of the T'ang dynasty. 
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In the same year the pilgrim^s powerful protector wasA.n. 63o. 
assassinated, and the Chinese, under the guidance of the defca^of 
emperor Tai-tsung, the second prince of the Tang dynasty. Northern 
inflicted upon the Northern or Eastern Turks a defeat so deci- 
sive that the vanquished became slaves to the Chinese for 
fifty years. 

When relieved from fear of the Northern Turks, the Chinese a.d. 6io- 
were able to turn their arms against the western tribes, and in Chinese 
the years 640-8 succeeded in occupying Turfan, Kara-shahr, conquest 
and Kucha, thus securing the northern road of conununica- 
tion between the East and West. 

At this time Tibet was under the rule of tlie famous king. Friendly 
Srong-tsan-Gampo (acc. a.d. 630), who founded Lhasa in 
A.D. 639, introduced Buddhism into his country, and, w'ith Tibet, 
the help of Indian scholars, devised tlie Tihclan alphabet. 

While still very young he married Bhrikuti, a daughter of the 
king of Nepal, and two years later, in a.d. 64’, he succeeded 
with much difficulty in winning by his victories the hand of 
the princess Wen-cheng, daughter of the Chinese emperor, 
T'ai-Tsung. Both these ladies being zealous Buddhists, con- 
verted their young husband, and so determined the whole 
course of Tibetan history. The Church has not been slow to 
recognize the merit of its patrons. The king has be(*n deified 
as an incarnation of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, the Saviour, 
while his Nepalese consort is revered as the ‘Given Tfira^ 
and the Chinese princess as the ‘White Tara’. The 
Chinese marriage secured the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions between Tibet and China during the life of Srong-tsan- 
Gampo, which ended in or about .v.d. 698. In consequence, 
the Chinese envoys, in the years 643-5, when on their way to 
the court of Ilarsha, were able to pass through 3’ibet and its 
dependency Nepal as allied countries, and both those king- 
doms willingly sent troops to rescue Wang-Hiuen-tse from 
the troubles into which he fell after Harsha’s death.* 

» Sarat Chandra Das (/. .4, S. B., range from a.i>. 600 to 617, but 
vol. 1, pt. i (1881), pp. 217-22 ; the latter date seems to be correct, 

Waddell, Th« Bvddhkm of Tibet, or and is accepted by M. L. de Mil- 
Lamaitm (1895), pp. 20-4. The lou£. That author states that 
dates of the Tibetan historians for Srong-tsan Gampo married both 
the birth of Srong-tsan Gampo the Nepalese and Cliine.se prin- 
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A. D. ()59- Tlic work of subduing the Turks, begun by the emperor 
China in T*cii-tsung, was continued by his successor Kao-tsung 
possession (649-83), and, by the year 659, China was nominally mistress 
of^st^n of the entire territory of the Western Turks, which was then 
Turks. formally annexed. In 661-5 China enjoyed unparalleled 
prestige, and had reached a height of glory never again attained. 
Kapisa (Ki-pin) was a province of the empire, and the im- 
perial retinue included ambassadors from Udyana, or the 
Suwat valley, and from iill the countries extending from 
Persia to Korea. 


A.T). firo. 

Occupa- 
tion of 
Kashgar ia 
by tlu 
Tibetans. 


A.l). 71I-. 

Final 
overthrow 
of the 
Nortliern 
Turks. 


A.T). 66- J- 

715. 

Routes 


But tills magnificent extension of the empire did not last 
long. A terrible defeat inflicted by the Tibetans in 670 de« 
prived China of Kashgaria, or the * Four Garrisons % which 
remained in the hands of the victors until A.n. 69^, when the 
province ivas recovered by the Chinese. 

Between 682 and 691 the Northern Turks had regained 
a good deal of the power which had been shattered by the 
defiat of 630, and even exercised a certain amount of control 
over the western tribes. But internal dissension was at all 
times the bane of the Central Asian nations, and the Chinese 
well knew how to take advantage of the national failing. 
They intervein d in the tribal quarrels, with the support of the 
Uigurs and Karluks, with such effect that in 744 the Uigurs 
established themselves on the Orkhon in the eastern part 
of the Turkish territory ; while, on the west, the Karluks 
gradually occupied the countiy of the Ten Tribes, and took 
possession of Tokmak and Talas, the former residences of the 
Turkish chiefs, to the west of Lake Issyk-kul. 

Between 665 and 716 the goveniincnt of China was unable 
to interfere effectually in the affairs of the countries between 


^tween ^ the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) and the Indus ; the southern route 
the west to fhe west throtigh Kasbgaria having been closed by the 
closed. Tibetans, and the roads over the Hindu Kush blocked by 


cesses between A.n. G28 and 631. 
Waddell and Sarat Chandra Dfis 
agree on the date 641 (L. de Mil- 
lou^% Bod-Youl ou T^et, Paris, 
1906, pp. 139, 164-6). The Chinese 
pretend that they defeated the 


Tibetans, but the emperor would 
never have given the princess in 
marriage to a defeated enemy. 
Chinese authors habitually r^re- 
sent defeats as victories. 
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thp conquests of Kotaiba, the Arab general, who was busily 
engaged in spreading the religion of the Prophet throughout 
Central Asia. 

The accession of the emperor Hiuen-tsung, in 713, marks a.d. 715- 
a revival of Chinese activity ; and determined efforts were Revival of 
made by means of both diplomacy and arms to keep open the Chinese 
Pamir passes, and to check the ambition of the Arabs and on^^rdors 
Tibetans, who sometimes combined. In 719, Samarkand 
and other kingdoms invoked the aid of Chiiui against the 
armies of Islam j while the Arab leaders sought to obtain the 
co-operation of the minor states on the Indian borderland. 

The chiefs of Udyiina (Suwiit), Khottal (west of Badakshan), 
and Chitral, having refused to listen to Muslim blandishments, 
were rewarded hy the emperor of China with letters patent 
conferring on each the title of king ; and a similar honour was 
bestowed upon the rulers of Yusin (Little Po-lu), Zahulistan 
(Ghazni), Kapisa, and Kashmir. China made k .'ery effort to 
organize these frontier kingdoms, so as to form an effective 
barrier against both Arabs and Tibetans. Chandrupida, king 
of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the emperor 
in 720, and his brother Muktapida-Lalitaditya was similarly 
honoured in 733. 

A few years later — in 741 and 747 — Chinese influence 
had been so far extended that the emperor granted titles 
to the king of Tabaristan, south of the Caspian. In the 
latter year a Chinese army crossed the Painirs, in sj)itc of all 
difliculties, and retluced the king of Yasin to subjection. 

But, as in the seventh century, so in the eighth, the Chinese A.n. 7.'>i. 
dominion over the western countries was short-lived, and was ^[nese 
shattered by a disastrous tlefeat inflicted in 751 on the by Arabs 
Chinese general Sien-chi by the Arabs, who were aided hy Kartuks. 
the Karluk tribes. Indirectly this dissister had an important 
consequence for European civilization. The art of making 
paper, up to that time a monopoly of remote China, was 
introduced into Samarkand by Chinese prisoners, and so 
became known to Europe, with results familiar to all.’^ 

* The foregoing account of the on the northern frontier of India 
relations of China with the states is chiefly derived from the learned 
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Buddhism During the long reign of Thi-(or Khri-)srong-de-stan 
111 Tibet. 743-789)' the development of Buddhism in Tibet was 

encouraged with a zeal which did not shrink from persecution 
of the adherents of the rival indigenous Bon (or Pon) religion. 
The Indian sages, Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambhava, were 
invited to court, and with their aid a system of clerical 
government was instituted, which survives to this day as 
Lamaism. The work of Thi-srong-de-tsan was continued 
and carried further by King Ralpachan (a.d. 816-38), but his 
successor, Langdarma, hated Buddhism, and did his best 
to extirpate it. A Lama avenged the wrongs of his co- 
religionists by assassinating the king, a.d. 84S. During the 
eleventh century (a.d. 1018 and 1042), Buddhist missionaries 
from Magadhn securely re-established Buddhism as the 
official and predominant religion of Tibet.® 

Contai't In the reign of Ralpachan a severe straggle with China 
CWna, place, which was tenninatetl by a peace recorded (822) 

in bilingual inscriptions at Lhasa. In subsequent ages Tibetan 
relatioi.s with the Chinese empire varied much from time to 
time, but whatever they might be, they did not concern India. 
The final attainment of supremacy by China over Tibet was 
deferred until 1751. Since that date the Chinese govern- 
ment has always endeavoured to keep Europeans out of Tibet, 
and has generally succeeded in doing so. Tibetan affairs, 
consequently, long remained completely apart from Indian 
history. Contact between tlie politics of India and those 
of China had ceased in the eighth century,® owing to the 
growth of Tibetan power at that time. It was not renewed 


and valuable work by Professor 
Chavaiines, Doci» m«ntH sur les Tou- 
(Tnres) OccidentauXy St. Peters- 
bourg, 1903. For the geography, 
see the map in that work, or Stan- 
ford’s map appended to vol. ii of 
Watters, On Tuan Chwang, Sir 
M, A. Stein also treats of tile rela- 
tions of China with the frontier 
countries of India in the early 
chapters of Ancient Khotan^ 1907, 

^ The dates in the text are those 
given by Sarat Chandra D9sand 
Waddell {EncycL llth ed,% 


M. de Milloud (pp. 16.^, 166) gives 
740-86. 

* Sarat Chandra Das (/. A>S,B,^ 
vol. 1, part i (1881), pp. 224-38; 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet^ or 
Lamaism^ p. 24; L/vi. Le N^paU II, 
177, 178. The dates in the text are 
those of L^vi. M. de Millou^ dif- 
fers widely, assigning the reign of 
Langdarma to the years 899-902 
{op, ci<., pp, 170, 171). 

* ‘Vers 760, la perte du pays de 
Ko-long s^pare de/initivement les 
Chinoia de iTnde ’ (lAvi, Le NipaU 
ii, 17,-5). 
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until the conquest of Upper Burma in 1885^ which made the 
Indian and Chinese empires conterminous. In these latter 
days, Tibet, which had been a dependency of China in greater 
or less degree for several centuries, has again come witiiin the 
purview of the Indian government, and its affairs are now the 
subject of Anglo-Chinese diplomacy. 

II 

Nepal 

The kingdom of Nepal, as at present cotistituted, is a Kxtent of 
considerable self-governed state extending from Sikkim on 
the east to Kumaon on the west, for a distance of about 500 
miles along the northern frontier of Tirhdt, Oiulh, and the 
Agra Province. Except for a narrow strip of lovvlamls 
known as the Tarai, the whole country is u maze of moun- 
tains and valleys. Strictly speaking, the iiamc Nepal 
should be restricted, and was conhned in ancient times to 
the enclosed valley, about 20 miles in length by 15 in 
breadth, within which Kathmandu, the capital, and many 
other towns and villages are situated. The policy of the 
existing government rigorously excludes Europeans from 
almost every part of the state except that valley, and con- 
sequently very little is known about the rest. 

The earlicstdefinite historical information concerningNopal, In 
meaning the valley, is the statement in Sainudrjigupta^s 
great Allahabad inseription of the fourth century after Christ, timv- 
that, like Kamariipa or Assam, it was an autonomous frontier 
state, paying tribute and yielding obedience to the paramount 
Gupta power. The tribute probably was little more than 
nominal and the obedience intermittent. At the present 
day the Nepalese Government, although practically indepen- 
dent, sends presents or tribute to the emperor of China, and 
recognizes in a vague way the suzerainty of that potentate, 
while receiving a British Kesident and subordinating its 
foreign policy to the direction of the Government of India. 

Local tradition affirms that long before the time ofluAsoka’s 
Samudragupta, in the <lays of Asoka, in the third century 
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Local 

annals. 


Seven Ih 
century 
and later. 


B.C., the valley was under his control^ and this tradition is 
confirmed by the existence at the town of Patau of monu- 
ments attributed to him and his daughter, and by inscriptions 
which prove that the lowlands at the foot of the hills were an 
integral part of his empire. The distiince from Pataliputra 
to the valley of Nep'il not being great, it is probable that that 
territory formed part of the home provinces and was adminis- 
tered directly from the Maurya capital. 

It is impossible to say exactly what happened between the 
time of Asoka and that of Samudragupta. The local annals, 
which exist in abundance, do not bear strict criticism, and 
give little information of value. The ruling dynasty during 
the sixth and the early part of the seventh century was a 
Lichchhavi family, but its exact connexion with the Lich- 
cliliavis of Vaisali is not ascertainable. The Nepalese Lich- 
clihavis arc described by Hiuen Tsang as being eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists, ranking us Kshatriyas.^ 

During the seventh century Nepal occupied the position of 
a buffer state between Tibet on the north, then a great power 
in Asia, and the empire of Harsha of Kanauj on the south. 
King AiMsuvarman, founder of the Thakuri dynasty, who 
died about A. v . 642, was in close touch with Tibet by reason 
of l)is daughter’s marriage to Srong-tsan-Gampo, the mon- 
arch of that country, who was strong enough to compel the 
emperor of China to give him the princess Wen-cheng as 
second consort in 641.‘'‘ There is reason to believe that 
liarsha, the powerful southern neighbour of Nepal, interfered 
in the affairs of tliat kingdom to some extent, and introduced 
the use of his era ; although M. Sylvain Levi is of opinion 
that the presumably superior influence of Tibet excludes the 
possibility of Harsha’s interference. Certain it is that after 
Harsha’s death Tibetan and Nepalese troops acted together 
in support of Wang-hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, and against 
tlie usurper of Harsha’s throne {antey p. 353). It is also cer- 
tain that at the beginning of the eighth century Nepal was 

' Watters, ii, 8i. Probably the cording to M. de Milloud (op. 
pilgrim did not visit Nepal. p. 164). 

‘‘‘ Between a. d. 6S8 and 631, ac- 
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still dependent on Tibet, and continued in that position for 
a considerable time. The introduction of a new Nepalese era 
dating from October, a.d. 879, may be plausibly explained 
by the hypothesis that the fact marks the liberation of Nepal 
from Tibetan control, but there is no credible record of the 
manner in which the new computiition came into use, or of 
the supposed separation from Tibet. Chinese relations with 
Nepal and India had come to an end soon after tiie middle of 
the eighth century. In recent times wars between Cliina and 
Nepal have resulted in a complimentary recognition by the 
smaller state of the suzerainty of the greater. 

The confused and bloodstained story of the various petty Gurkim 
dynasties which ruled in Nepal up to a.d. 1768 possesses 
general interest. In that year the Gurkhas conquered the 
country, and established the dynasty which now rules Nepal 
through the agency of powerful ministers who liave taken 
over all the substantial functions of sovereignty, reducing 
the nominal monarchs to a position of absolute insigniiicuncc. 

Buddhism, in its early pure form, was introduced into the Ne^ialese 
valley by Asoka, whose daughter is believed to have erected 
sacred edifices near the capital, which arc still pointed out. 

Little or nothing is known concerning the religious history 
of the country for many hundred years afterwards. In tlu; 
seventh century the pi-evailing religion appears to have been 
a uiucli modified Tantric variety of the ^ Great Vehicle’ 
Buddhist doctrine, allied so closely to the orthodox Hindu 
cult of Siva as to be distinguishable from it with difficulty. In 
the course of ages the corruption of the church incrctised, 
and Nepal now presents the sUange spectacle of so-called 
monasteries swarming with the families of married ‘ monks ’ 
engaged in all sorts of secular occupations.^ The spontaneous 
progress of the decay of Buddhism, which had been operating 
in Nepal for centuries, has been much hastened by the action 
of the Gurkha Government, to which Buddhist rites arc 
obnoxious; and there is good reason to believe that in the 

* Married monks are allowed by and Eastern India (N. N. Vasu, 
certain Tibetan sects ^,de MiUoul, Modurn liuddhiam ami Ua FoUawms 
p. 176), and used to be recognized in Oritta, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 4, 13, 
by the Vajrayfina sect in Bengal 17). 
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course of a few generations Nepalese Buddhism will be almost 
extinct. 

Decay of The total disappearance of the Buddhist worship from 

in^hfdia,”* the land of its birthj has been the subject of much 

discussion and some misconception. Until lately the 
assumption commonly was made that Buddhism had been 
extinguished l)y a storm of Brahman persecution. That is 
not the true explanation. Occasional active persecutions by 
Hindu kings, like Sasanka, which no doubt occurred, though 
rarely, formed a factor of minor importance in the movement 
which slowly restored India to the Brahmanical fold. The 
furious massacres perpetrated in many places by Musalman 
invaders were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu persecu- 
tions, and had a great deal to do with the disappearance of 
Buddhism in several provinces. But the main cause was the 
gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of Buddhism to 
Hinduism, which attained to such a point that often it is 
nearly impossible to draw a line between the mythology and 
images of the Buddhists and those of the Hindus. This 
process of assimdation is going on now before our eyes in 
Nepal, and the chief interest which that country offers to 
somt' students !■’ the opjjortunity presented by it for watching 
the manner in which the octopus of Hinduism is slowly 
strangling its Buddhist victim.^ The automatic compression 
of the (lying cult by its elastic rival is aided by the action of 
the Government, which throws its influence and favour on 
the side of the Hindus, while abstaining from violent peraecu- 
tion of the Buddhists.‘‘‘ 

* Similarly, the Sikh religion is described in Cato/. Coins/. Jlf., voL 

kept alive with difficult By the i, pp. 280-93, and more fiiUjr by 
espril <le corps of the wkh regi- E. H. Walsh, ‘The Coinage of 
ments. Nepal’ (/. R. A, 8., 1908, W). 669- 

* Most books concerning NepSl 760), with seven plates, ror dis* 
are s uperseded to a large extent by mission on the question of the intro- 
M. Sylvain Levi’s comprehensive duction of Haisha’s era, see Bilhleir 
treatise entitled JDs iVi/pa/, t. i and ii, (Ind. Ant., xix, 40) and L4vi (<n>. 
1905 ; t. iii, 1908. Wright’s //islory cit, vol. ii,pp. 14^, 152). Oldflela’S 
of Nepal (Cambridge, 1877) gives a Sketches from Nipul is a good de- 
translation of one recension of the scriptivc work. 

traditional annals. The coinage is 
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III 

Kdmarupa or Assam 

TJie ancient kingdom of Kamurupa, althougli roughly Extent of 
equivalent to Assam, generally occupied an area larger than 
that of the modern province, and extended westward to the 
Karateya river,^ thus including the Kuch Bihar State and the 
Rangpur District. The earliest notice of the kingdom which 
is of any use for the purposes of the historian is the state- 
ment in Samudragupta’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar, 
recorded about a,d. 860 or 370, that Kamnriipa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta 
empire, hut paying tribute and owing a certain amount of 
obedience to the paramount power 
The next glimpse of this remote region is afforded by the Hiuen 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. When he was staying for the 
second time at the Nsilanda monastery, early in a.d. 643, 
he was compelled, much against his will, 1o pay a visit to the 
king of Kamarupa, who insisted on making the acquaintance 
of the renowned scholar, and would not take a refusal. 

After a short stay at the capital of Kamarupa, llarsha 
Siladitya, the Kanauj sovereign, sent a message connnamling 
that Hiuen Tsang should be sent to him. The king replied 
that Harsha might take his bead if he could, hut should 
not get his Chinese visitor. However, when Harsha sent a 
peremptory order to the effect that he would trouble the 
king to send back his head by the messenger, that poteutote, 
on second thoughts, deemed it advissible to comply ndth the 
request of his suzerain, and hastened to meet Harsha, 
bringing the pilgrim with him. 

This king was named Bhaskaravarman, and was also known Bha.<;kar.i- 

as Kumara. He belonged to a very ancient dynasty, which 

claimed to have existed for a thousand generations, and 

almost certainly he must have been a Hinduized Kuch 

aborigine. Hiuen Tsang describes him as being a Brahman 

by caste, but the form of his name indicates that he con- 

* Mr. Blocfamann spells the name toya, which seems to be correct, 
as Karataya; others wrili^ Kara- * J.R.A.S., 1890, p, 879. 

i«M B b 
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sidered himself to be ai Kshatriya or Ra>jput, and it would 
seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bhaskaravarman 
was a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. He may have been 
a ^ Brahmakshatri as the Sena kings were in later times. 
Buddhism was scarcely known in his country, which did not 
contain a single monastery.^ 

Practically nothing more is on record concerning the 
political history of Kamarupa for several centuries. The 
kingdom was included in the dominions of some of the Pala 
kings of Bengal, and Kumarapala, a member of that dynasty, 
in the twelfth century appointed his minister Yaidyadeva as 
ruler of the province with royal powers.® 

Early in the thirteenth century, about a.d. the 

invasions of the Shan tribe named Ahom began. Gradually 
the AhOui chiefs made themselves masters of the country, 
and (stiiblishcd a dynasty which lasted \mtil the British 
occi.pation in 1825.® The dynastic history of Kg>marupa, 
being only of local interest, need not be considered further. 

The claims which the province can fairly make on the 
respectful attent'on of the outer world rest on other grounds. 
It is a gjue through which successive hordes of immigrants 
from the great hive of the Mongolian race in Western China' 
have poured into the plains of India, and many of the resident 
tribes still ai’e almost pure Mongolians. The religion of such 
tribes is of more than local concern, because it supplies the 
clue to the strange Tantric developments of both Buddhism 
and Hinduism which are so characteristic of mediaeval and 
modern Bengal. The temple of Kamakhya near Gauh&ti is 
one of the most sacred shrines of the Sakta Hindus, the 
worshippers of the female forms of deity, while the whole 
country is renowned in Hindu legend as a land of magic 
and witchcraft. The old tribal beliefs are being abandemed 
gradually in favour of extreme, or even fanatical, Hindu 
orthodoxy, and the history of Assam offers many examples 

^ Beal, i, SIS 17 ; ii, 105-8; * Catot. (7o*n«7.Jf.,vol. i,p. 894; 

Watters, i, 349 ; ii, 195-7 ; Lt/y of J. Allan, ‘The Coinage of Assam' 
Ilmtn, Ttiang, p. 179. (Num. Ckron., 1909, {». SOO^Sl, 

* Ep. Ind., ii, 365. with three pistes). 
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of the process by which Brahman priests have established 
their influence over non-Aryan chiefs step by step^ and drawn 
them within the roomy fold of Hinduism. All the various 
methods of conversion and absorption enumerated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir II. Kisley have been adopted from time 
to tiine.^ 

Another good claim to notice is based upon the fact that Muham- 
Assam is one of the few Indian provinces the inhabitants of 
which successfully beat back the flowing tide of Muham- 
madan conquest^ and maintained their independence in spite 
of repeated attempts to subvert it. The only Musalman 
invasion of Kainarupa which conies within the limits of tlic 
period treated in this volume is the expedition rashly under- 
taken in A. D. 1204—5 (a.ii. 601) by the son of Bakhtiyar, 
Muhammad, the conqueror of Bengal and Bihar. He 
advanced northwards along the bank of the Karatoya river, 
which then formed the western frontier of Kainanipa, and 
succeeded in penetrating into the mountains to the north of 
Darjeeling, but being unable to obtain any secure foothold, 
was obliged to retreat. His retirement was disastrous. The 
people of Kamarupa having broken down the great stone 
■bridge of many arches, which was the only means by which 
he could cross the river in safety, nearly all his men were 
drowned. The leader of the expedition managed to swim 
across with about a hundred horsemen, and then fell ill from 
distress at his failure. Next year, a.t>. 1205-6 (a.ii. 602), 
he was assassinated.® Subsequent Midiammadan incursions 
were equally unsuccessful, and the kingdom retained its 
autonomy until 1816, when the Burmese appeared and occu- 
pied the country until 1824. They were expelled by British 
troops, and early in 1826 Assam became a province of the 
Indian empire. 


* Ctait, HUUuy of Atsam, Cal- 
cutta, 1906 ; Sr Alfred Lyall, 
Amdve. Studm, first Series, ch. v ; 
Ristey, Cemus of Jndia, 1901, 
Report, pt. i, pp. 619-21, 631. 


* Raverty, transl. Tohalfat-i- 
Nmiiri, pp. 660-73; J.A.S.S., 

vol.’ xlv, pt. i (1876). pp. aSO-3; 
Blochmann, ibid., vol. xHv, pt. i 
(1875), pp. 276-85. I accept 
Raverty’s chronology. 


B b 2 
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IV 

Kashmir 

Kashmir : A detailed account of the history of Kashmir #ould 4U 

^toiy. volume ; in this place a brief notice of some of the leading 
passages will suffice. The valley had been included in tlie 
Maurya empire in the time of Asoka^ and again in the 
Kushan dominion in the days of Kanishka and Htivishka, 
Ilarsha^ although not strong enough to annex Kashmir, was 
yet able to compel the king to surrender a cheHshed relic, 
an alleged tooth of Buddha, which was carried to Kanauj. 

• jThe authentic chronicles of the kingdom begin wii^„ the 

• Kai'kbta dj^rnasty, which was founded b y D urlab hay ar dhana 
■ dlirnig Harsiia’s lifetime, iliuen Tsang spent two yeare, in 

' Kashmir, fmm about May 631 to April 633, and 
received* with distinguished hono ur by the unn amed reigning 
king, presumably Durlabhavardhana. Tliat prince and his 
son DiU’labhaka arc credited with long reigns. 

A.n. 720. The latter was succeeded by his three sons in order; the 
eldest of whom, Chamlrapidit, received 
A.i). V.'O- from, the emperor ...China in 720; by whom the third 
Mnkta- Muktapida, .^so kno wn tw ^li^dity;^ w as simi larly 

pi‘M- f( V honoured" in 733. This prince, who is said to have reined 
for"1thirty-8ix years, extended the power of Kashmir far 
beyond its normal mountain limits, and about the year 740 
( l it i»»fl*ctcd a criisliing defeat upon Yasovarjnm kiug ^ Ksmu.^ 
He also vanquished the Tioetans, Bhutias, and the Turks on 
the Indus. His memory has been perpetuated by the famous 
I jMa rtanda t emple o f the built by him, and still existing. 
The acts of this lung, and all that he did, with something 
more, are set forth at large in Kalhana’s chronicle. 

JWda , Jay^da^or_Vinayidii^ the ga^mdifpn o^ is 

eighth credited %vith even more adventures than those ascrib^ to 
century, his grandfather. Probably it is true that he 

dethron ed t he king of apparently yai^nd ha. But 

' Between 736 and 717 (LM and Smith, ‘ The History of the of 
Chavannee, ‘ ltin(£raire d’Ookong,’ Kanatq and of King Yatomitaant* 
in J. A., 1S95, p. 363). See V. A, (/. B. A. <8., 1008, pp. 765>98). 
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the romantic tale of his visit incognito to the capital of 
Paundravardhana in Bengal, the modern Rajsh&hi District, 
then the seat of government of a king named Jayanta, 
unknown to sober history, seems to be purely imaginary. 
The legend of his expedition against a king of Nepal, with 
the strange name Aramudi, of his capture and imprisonment 
in a stone castle, and of his marvellous escape, equally belongs 
to the domain of romance. The details of the acts of cruelty 
and oppression, due to avarice, which disgraced the later years 
of his reign read like matters of fact, and unhappily arc (piite 
in accordance with the low moral standard of most of the 
rulers of Kashmir. The chronicler closes his narrative with 
the following quaint comment : 


‘Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous 
king, who could not restrain his will. Princes and fishes, 
when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water respec- 
tively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such result 
that they are brought into the strong net of death — the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by 
troops of fishermen.^ 


The substantial existence of Jayaplda is testified by the 
survival of multitudes of exceedingly barbarous coins inscribed 
with his title Yinayaditya.^ 


in the latter part of the ninth ««- 
century, was notable for his enlightened patronage of litcra- Avanti- 
tii£^ and for the beneficent schemes of drainage and irrigation '’a''™®*'- 
caixis4 by Suyya, hi s mi nister of public works.^ 

The next king, Sanka^ayarnim), distinguished himself in a. ». s«3- 
wgp : but is chiefly remembered iis the author of „an_.ingeinous 
a yfttep i of and the plunderer of temple vaman. 

tr easur es. The details of his exactions are worth reatling 
’as proving the capacity for unlimited and ruthless extortion 
; of an Oriental despot without a conscience.® 

During bUi reign the last of the Turki Shahiya kings, the 
descendants of Kanishka, was overthrown by the Brahman dynasty. 


1 Stein, tmnsl. Bujatar; Bk. iv ; 
Catal. Coim I, Jf.. vol. i, pp. 266 ‘, 


* Stein, iratul. lidjatar., Bk. v’ 
vv. 2-126. 

* Stein, traml. Rcyatar., Bk. v. 
vv. 128-92T, 
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Famine i 
A. D. jur- 
is. 


Unraattil- 

vanti, 

A.i). 037-9, 


Lalliya. The TurkI Sh&hiya kings had ruled in Kabul 
until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yaktib-i- 
Lais in a.d. 870 (a.ii. 256).^ After that date the capital 
Avas shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. The dynasty founded by 
LulHya, known as that of the Hindu Shahiyas^ lasted until 
A. 1 ). 1021, when it was extirpated by the Muhammadans.* 

In the reign of the child-king Partha and his father Pangu, 
the regent, an awful famine occurred in the year a.d. 917— 18, 
thus described by the Brahman historian of a Hindu govern- 
ment : — 

‘ One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), 
entirely covered as the river was with corpses soaked and 
swollen by the Avater in Avhich they had long been lying. 
The land became densely covered with bones in all directions, 
until it Avas like one great burial-ground, causing terror to 
all beings. The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (Praetorian 
guards) hecame wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
Stores of rice at high prices. The king would take that 
person as minister Avho raised the sums due on the Tantrins* 
hills, by selling tlie subjects in such u condition. As one 
might look from his hot bath-room upon all the people 
outside dUtressed by the Avind and rain of a downpour iu the 
forest, thus for a long time the Avretched Pangu, keeping in 
his palace, praised his onoi comfort while he saw the people 
ill misery.’ “ 

'fin's gruesome pictui-e may give cause for reflection to some 
critics of modern methods of famine relief. 

Partha chastised his people with whips, but his son 
Unmattdvanti, ‘ aa'Iio Avas Avorse than wicked,’ chastised them 
Avith scorpions. ‘With difficulty’, sighs the chronicler, ‘I 
get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching the evil 
of this king’s story it keeps back like a frightened mare.’ 
Parricide Avas one of his many crimes. The details of his 
brutalities are too disgusting for quotation. Happily his 
reign was short, and he died the victim of a painful disease 
in a.d. 989 .* 

^ Nolia on Afyhanistan, * Stein, traml. Bdjatar., Bk. v, 

pp. 63, 64. vv. 871-7. 

^ .Stein, Zur OmkiefUt dar Cahii * Stdn, traml. Itajatar.t v, 
voti KdlnU (Stuttgart, 1893). vv. 414-48. 
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During the latter half of the tenth century, power was a. d. 950 - 
in the hands of an unscrupulous queen, named Didda, the q®®* 
granddaughter of a Shahiya king, who, first as a queen- Didda. 
consort, then as regent, and ultimately as sovereign for 
twenty-three years, misgoverned the unhappy state for half 
a century. 

In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the kingdom a. d. 10(»- 
suffered an attack from Mahmud of Gha/rii ; and, although 
its troops were defeated by the invader, preserved its inde- 
pendence, which was protected by the inaccessibility of the 
mountain barriers. 

During the second half of the eleventh century, Kashmir, a. d. 1063 - 
which has been generally upfortunate in its rulers, endured Kalasa. 
unspeakable miseries at the hands of the tyrants Kalasa and 1089- 
Harsha. The latter, who was evidently insane, imitated iiarsha. 
Sankaravarman in the practice of plundering temples, and 
rightly came to a miserable end. Few countries can rival 
the long Kashmir list of kings and queens wtio gloried in 
shameless lust, fiendish cruelty, and pitiless misrule. 

A local Muhammadan dynasty obtained power in 1339, a. d. 1339 . 
and the religion of Islam gradually spread in the valley 
during the fourteenth century ; but the natural defences of ^val 
the kingdom effectually guarded it against the ambition of ^ 
the sovereigns of India, until Akbar conquered it in 1587, 
and incorporated it in the Moghal empire.* 

V 

TAe kingdoms of Kanavj (Paiichdla), the Paujdb, Ajniw, 

Delhi, and Gwalior; Muhammadan conquest of Hin- 
dustan. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history of the kingdom of Kanauj 
Kanauj, it will be well to give some account of the famous 
capital city, which is now represented by a petty Muham- 
madan country town (N. lat. 27° 3', E. long. <9° 56 ) in the 
Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces. Kanauj was 

r Full details of Kashmft history mentary of Stein's translation of tlie 
will be found in the text and com- BAjataraagim, 
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Captured 

and 

destroyed. 


of high antiquity. It is mentioned in several passages of the 
MahdbhdratayViJiA alluded tobyPatanjali in the second century 
B.c. as a well-known place. It has been so completely 
destroyed that nothing beyond rubbish heaps remains to 
testify to the former existence of its gorgeous temples, 
monasteries, and palaces. Commentators usually take it for 
granted that Kanauj is mentioned twice, under the variant 
names of Kauagora and Kanogiza,^ in Ptolem 3 f ^8 Geography ^ 
written about a.d. 140, but there is little reason to warrant 
the belief. The first certain mention of the city with any 
descriptive details is in the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who visited Kanauj about a.d. 406, during the reign 
of Chandra-guptii 1 1, V ikramaditya. His remark that the city 
possessed only two Buddhist monasteries of the Hinayana 
school and one stupa suggests tliat it was not of much impor- 
tu'ice at tlie beginning of the fifth century. Probably it grew 
under the patronage of the Gupta kings, but the great develop- 
ment of the city clearly was due to its selection by Harsha for 
his capital. When liiuen Tsang stayed there, in 686 and 
643, a marked change had occurred since Fa-hien’s time. 
The laU r jiilgrim, instead of two monasteries, found upwards 
of a hundred ni ch institutions, crowded by more than 10,000 
hretJircn of botli the great schools. Hinduism flourished as 
well as Buddhism, and could show more than two hundred 
temples, with thousands of worshippers. The city, which 
was strongly fortified, then extended 'along the east bank of 
the Ganges for about 4 miles, and was adorned with lovely 
gardens and clear tanks. The inhabitants were well-to-do, 
including some families of great wealth; they dressed in silk, 
and were skilled in learning and the arts.® 

Although Kanauj had been captured several times by 
hostile armies during the ninth and tenth centuries, it 
recovered quickly from its wounds, and when Mahm&d 
appeared before its walls, at the end of a.d. 1018, was still 
a great and stately city, defended by seven distinct forts or 

* Uk. vii, ch. 1, see. 52; ch. 2, * TrawU, ch. xviii. 

sec. 22; transl. McCrindle, Ind. * WatterSi i, 340 ; Beal, i, 200. 
xiii, ;i52, 380. 
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fortifications and reputed to contain 10,000 temples. The 
Sultan destroyed the temples, but seems to have spared the 
city. The removal of the capital of Panchala to Bari must 
have greatly reduced the population and importance of 
Kanauj, although it revived to some extent under the rule of 
the Gaharwar Rajas in the twelfth century. The subjugation 
of Raja Jaichand’s territory, including the city, in a.d. 1194 
(a.h. 590), by Shihab-ud-din, reduced it to insignificance for 
ever. Its final destruction was the work of Sher Shall, w'ho 
built a new town close by, called Sh6r Sur, to commemorate 
his victory over Humayun in 1640. I’lie Muhammadan 
historian who chronicles the event observes that he could not 
find any satisfactory reason for the destruction of the old city, 
and that the act was very unpopular.* 

Kanauj, although it twice attained the dignity of being the Kingdom 
capital of Northern India, for the first time under Harsha in Paflchala. 
the seventh century, and for the second time under Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
was primarily the capital of the kingdom of Panchala. 
According to the story told in the Muhiibhiiratu, Northern 
Panchala, with its capitol Abichchhatra, fell to the share of 
Drona, while Southern Panchala, with its capital Kampilya, 
became the kingdom of Drupadji. Abichchhatra, the modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareli (Bareilly) District, was still a con- 
siderable town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century. Little is known about the history of Kampilya, 
apparently the modern Kampil in the Farrukhabfid District.* 

Both the ancient capitals were thrown into obscurity by the 
rapid development of Kanauj under Harsha s rule, and after 
his time that city was the undisputed capital of Panchala. 

Harsha’s death, in a.d. 647, was followed by a period of Anar-.-hy 
disturbance and anarchy throughout his wide dominions. Hafsha’s 
We do not know what happened to the kingdom of Panchala *• 
immediately after the suppi*ession of the usurper, about 


» Elliot, IBit. of India, iv. 4.19. 
The author, AbbSs, wrote in me 
re^ of Akbar, about For 

other particulars, see V. ^ Smith, 
‘ A History of the City of Kanauj 


iJ.KA.S., 1908, pp. ttia-M). I 
was mistaken iu asserting that the 
city was sacked by SiiihSlD'Ud-din. 

* Cunningham* Archaeol S. 
xi* 11. 
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A.D. 650, by the Chinese ambassador with the help of his 
Nepalese and Tibetan allies, as related in the thirteenthchapter. 
R^as of fj After Harsha^s death the earliest known king of Kanauj 
Yasovarnian, who sent an embassy to China in a.d. 781/ 
century. * .jhJ niug o|. ten years later was dethroned by Lalit&ditya 
Muktapida of Kashmir.^ In the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture Yasovarman^s name holds an honoured place as that 
of the patron of Bharabhuti, the famous author of the 
: M^latlmddhava, and of V&kpatiraja, a less renowned author, 
who wrote in Prakrit. The next occupant of the throne of 
Kanauj apparently was Vajrayudha, who, like his prede- 
cessor, suffered the fate of defeat and dethronement by a king 
of Kashmir, Jayapida.^ Similar ill-luck attended his suc- 
cessor, Indruyiidha, who is known to have been reigning in 
v.D. 783, and was dethroned, about a.d. 800, by Dharmapaia, 
king of Bengal and Bihar. The eastern monarch, while 
probably insisting on a right to homage and tribute, did not 
keep the administration of Panch&la in his own hands, but 
entrusted it to Chakrayudha, presumably a relative of the 
defeated raja. The new ruler was consecrated with the 
consent of the kings of all the neighbouring states.* His 
fortune was ro better than that of his predecessors, .^bout 
A.D. 816 he was deprived of his throne by Nagabhata,. the 
ambitious king of the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom in R&jpu- 
tana, the capital of which was at Bhilinal.* 
and N%»bhata presumably transferred the head-quarters of his 


^ Stein, transl. Rcijalar,, Bk. iv, 
V. 134, note, with reference to 
Pauthier. 

* Stein, transl. Bajatar,^ Bb. iv, 
vv. 133>4(i; L^vi and Chavannes, 
‘ Itin. d ’Oukong ’ • 1895, 

p. 333). They hx the date as 
between a. d. 736 and 747. 
onowaud Lanman, Karpurct* 
manjarl^ iii, 3*, p. 966; ‘to the 
capital of VmrSyudha, the king of 
Panchftla, to Kanauj. ’ Stein, transl. 

Bk. iv, 471, records the 
defeat and dethronement of the 
king of Kanauj by Jayfipida. The 
king of Kanauj apparently nMust 
have been Vajr&yudna. 


* A.i>. 783, Jain Ilarwamia in 
Bomb. Oaz. (1896), voL i, pt. i, p. 
197 note; BhSgalpur copperplate 
(Ind. AnLy xv, 304; xx, 188); 
Khfilimpur copperplate {Ep. Ind.^ 
iv, 939, note 3). 

^ Gwftlior inscriptton, Ndohr. d. k. 
Oeselhch. d. Wiss. QHUingm^ 1905, 
‘ Eplgr. Notes,* No. 17 ; Archasol, 
Annual Bep.^ 1903^, p. 977. 
A. M. T. Jackson, ‘ Bhinm&r,*JBom. 
Oaz. (1896), vol. 1, pt i, App. See 
Watters, On Yuan Ckwanp^iL^iQ; 
D. R. Bbandharkar, A.8*W»I.t 
Proa. B&p.f 1907-8, pp. 36-41 ; and 
J. Wilson, Indian dazto (1877), voL 
i, p. 109. 
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government to Kanauj., which certainly was the capital of his RSoia- 
successors for many generations, and so again became for a 
considerable time the premier city of Northern India. During 
|tlie reign of Nagabhata the chronic warfare between the 
' Gurjaras, descendants of foreign invaders, and the Rashtra- 
' ktitas (Rathors) oJ the Deccan, representing the indigenous - 
Wling races, continued, and the southern king, Govinda III, 
iclaims to have won a victory over his northern rival early in 
■the ninth century.* Nothing particular is recorded about 
NSgabhata’s successor, Rainabhadra (Rainadeva), who reigned 
tirom about a. d. 825 to 84)0. 


The next king, Rainabhadra’s son Mihmi, usually known Mihira 
by his title Bhoja, enjoyed a long reign of about half a cen- *^^®j** 
tury (c. 840-90), and beyond question was a very powerful 
monarch, whose dominions may be called an ‘ empire ’ without 
exaggeration. They certainly included the Cis-Sutlaj districts 
of the Panjab, most of Rajputana, the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the present United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
, the Gwalior territory. The next two kings being known to 
I have held the remote province of Surashtra, or Kathiawar, in 
I the extreme west, the possession of which implies control over 
’ Gujarat and Malava or Avanti, it is highly probable tliat these 
\ distant regions also were subject to the sway of Bhoja. On 
' the east his dominions abutted on the realm of Devapala, 
king of Bengal and Bihar, which he invaded successfully ; on 
the north-west his boundary probably was the Sutlaj river j 


on the west the lost Hakra or Wahindah river separated his 
territories from those of his enemies, the Muhammadan chiefs 
of Sind; on the south-west his powerful Rashtrakuta rival, 
the idly of the Muhammadans, kept his armies continually 
on the alert; while on the south his next neighbour was the 
growing ChandSl kingdom of Jejfikabhukti, the modern 
Bundelkhand, which probably acknowledged his suzerainty.® 
Bhoja liked to pose as an incarnation of Vishiin, and thei-efore 

1 Unpublished inscription in pos- 710 of Kiclhom’s {"f;’ 

session of Prof. D. K. Bhaodarkar vol. v, App.)* «nd others. For the 
/fr ' n 4. in J Bo Sr. At. relations of the native powers with 
i ^ the Muhammadans see Al Masfldi 

** These facts are collected from a in j^t, i, 2^5 
series of inscriptions, Nts. 543, 544, vol. 1, pt. i, pp. 506, 511, 536» 
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Mahen- 

drapitla. 


Bhoja U 
and 

Mahipalu. 


, assumed the title of Adi Vardha, ^the primaeval boar/ oue 
of the incarnations of the god. Base silver coins inscribed 
with this title are exceedingly common in Northern India, 
and by their abundance attest the long duration and wide 
extension of Bhoja’s rule.’ Unfortunately no Megasthenes 
or Sana has left a record of the nature of his internal govern- 
ment, and it is impossible to compare the polity of Bhoja 
with that of his great forerunners. 

' Bhoja’s son and successor, Mahendrapala (Mahendrayudha) 
■preserved unimpaired the extensive heritage received from 
his father, and ruled all Northern India, except the Panj&b 
and Indus valley, from the borders of Bihar (Magadha) to 
ithe shore of the Arabian sea. Inscriptions of his eighth and 
ninth years found at Gaya seem to prove that Magadha was 
included in the Parihar (Pratih§,ra) dominions for some time. 
'His teacher {Guru) was the celebrated poet Rajasckhara, 
i author of the Karpura-manjarl play and other works, who 
continued to reside at the court of Mahendrapala’s younger 
son.^ 

The throne was occupied for two or three years by 
Bhoja II, (Ider son of Mahendrapala, who died early, and 
Iwas succeeded 'ly his half-brother, Mahipalu (c. A.n. 910-40),* 
The beginning of the decline and fall of the empire of Kanauj 
dates from his reign. In a. i). 916 the armies of the Kashtrakuta 
king, Iiidra 111, once more captured Kcanauj, and gave a severe 
blow to the power of the Pratihara dynasty/ Suraahtra, 
which was still subject to Mahipalu in 914,* probably was 
then lost along with other remote provinces, in consequence 
of the successes gained by the southern monarch. Indra 111 
not being in a position to hold Kanauj, Mahipala recovered 
his capital with the aid of the ChandSl king, and probably 
other allies.® 


’ Catal. Coini 1. M„ vol. i, pp. 
233 , 241 . 

^ Konow and Lanman, Karp&ra- 
manjarl, p. 178. But the remark 
(oj). cil. p. 179) that Mahendrapala 
of Mahodaya must be dhttinguished 
from the king of Uiat name in the 
Dighwa-DubauU copperplate has 


been proved to be erroneous. 

* Inscription No. M4 of Kiel- 
horn’s Lilt. 

* Cambay plates (Ep. InA, vli, 
30, 43). 

' Inscription No.SfiSin Kidhom’s 
Lilt. 

* Ep. Ind., i, 121. 
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The waning power of Kanauj and the waxing strength of DcvapaJa. 
Jejakabhukti arc shown by the incident that the next king 
of Kanauj, Devapala (c. 940-55), was obliged to surrender 
a much-priKed image of Vishnu to the Chandel king, Yaso- 
varman, who enshrined it in one of the finest temples at 
Khajuraho.^ Yasovarman had estiiblished his power by the 
occupation of the strong fortress of Kalanjar, and no doubt 
became absolutely independent of Kanauj. In the reign of 
Dhanga, the successor of Yasovarman, the Jnnuia is known 
to have formed the boundary between the territories of 
Panchala and those of Jejakabhukti. 

Devapala was succeeded by his brother, Vijayapala Vijfiya- 
(c. A.D. 956-90), whose reign is marked by the loss t)f 
Gwalior, the ancient possession of his house, which was 
captured by a Kachchhwaha (Kachchhapaghata) chief named 
Vajradamaii,® the founder of a local dynasty which held the 
fortress until A.n. 1128. The establishment of the Solanki 
(Chaulukya) kingdom of Anhilwara in Gujarat by Mularaja, 
about the middle of the tenth century, shows that the king 
(jf Kanauj no longer had any concern with Western India.® 

The Gwalior chieftain became a feudatory of the Chandel 
monarchy, which, under Dhanga (c. 1000-1050), evidently 
was stronger than its rival of Kanauj. 

At this period the politics of the Hindu Rajput states of 
Northern India became complicated by the intrusion of invasions. 
Muhammadan invaders. The Arab coiupicst of Sind, in 
A.D. 712, did not seriously affect the kingdoms of the interior. 

The Arabs maintained friendly relations on the whole with 
their powerful Rashtrakuta neighbours on the south, and their 


* Ep. hid., i, 13*. , 

* I^ription No. 47 of Kielhorn s 

^^Three inscriptions of Mularsja, 
ranfdntf iu date iiom Aug. a. d. 974 
to Jm. 995. are known. Avoiding 
to the Guiartt chronicles his reOT 
extended from a. n. 949 to 997. He 
is described as the son of R&i« king 
of Kanaiy. RSjl is probab^ one 
of the many designations of king 
MahlpSla. who reigned from abmit 
A.P. 910 to about 940. Mular^a 


presumably was his viceroy, and 
finding an opportunity, threw off 
his allegiance. See Ep. Ind„ x, 
76, 77, and J. R. A.S., 1909, pp. 
969-79. The date, a, d. 961 , which 
I formerly assigned for the estab- 
lishment of the Anhilwara kiii^ora, 
docs not seem to be right. Milla- 
raja was killed by a Chauhan Raja, 
named Vigraharaja (II), who was 
alive in a.d. 973 (J. if. A. S., 1913, 
pp. 966, 967, 269). 
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attacks on the dominions of the Gurjara kings of Rajputana 
and Kanauj do not seem ever to have exceeded the proportions 
of frontier raids. But now the armies of Islam began to 
appear in more formidable fashion through the north-western 
passes, the gates which had so often admitted the enemies of 
India. 

Sabukti- In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper valley 
of Indus and most of the Panj&b to the north of Sindh, 
extending westward to the mountains and eastward to the 
Hakra river, was governed by a Raja named Jaipal, whose 
capital was at Bathindah (Bhatinda), a town- situated to the 
S8E. of Lahore and westward from Patiala. Sabukti^n, 
the Amir of Gliazni, made his first raid into Indian territory 
in A.n. {)86-7 (a. it. 376). Two years later Jaipal retaliated 
by an invasion of the Amir’s territory, but, being defeated, 
was compelled to accept a treaty binding him to pay a large 
sum in cash, and to surrender a number of elephants and 
four fort '•esses to the west of the Indus. Jaipal having 
broken the compact, Sabuktigin punished him by the devas- 
tation of the frontier and the annexation of Lamghan (Jalal- 
abed). Soo . afterwards (c. A.n. 991) Jaipal made a final 
effort to save hi^ country by organizing a great confederacy 
of Hindu princes, including Ganda, the Chanddl king, 
Rajya()ala, then the king of Kanauj, and others. The vast 
host thus collected was disastrously defeated in or near the 
Kurram (Kurraah) valley, and Peshawar was occupied by 
the Muhammadans. Jaipal, who was agam defeated in 
November, 1001, by Sultan Mahmud, committed suicide, 
and was succeeded by his son, Anandpal.* 

Rojya- At Kanauj, Vijayapala had been succeeded by his son 
§ulttw Rajyapahv, who took his share in opposing the foreign 
Mahmud, invader. A few years later (a.d. 997) the crown of 
Sabuktigin descended, after a short interval of dispute, to 

^ This summary statement, so son, * Shfih Anandapfila, who ruled 
far as it differs irom current sc- in our time,’ had as teacher a gnun- 
counts, rests upon the authority of marian nmned UgrabhQti, whose 
Raverty, Notes on Afyhanistan, book was made foshlonable in 
p. SSO. AlberQnl {IndM, transl. Kashmir by liberal donatioiM ftom 
Sachan, i, 1S5) tells ns that JaipU’s the royal pupU to the pundits. 
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his sou, the famous SulUin Mahmud, who made it the 
business of his life to harry the idolaters of India, and carry 
off their property to Ghazni. He is computed to have made 
no less than seventeen expeditions into India. It was his 
custom to leave his capital in October, and then three 
months’ steady marching brought him into the richest 
provinces of the interior. Early in January, a. n. 1019, 
he appeared before Kanauj. Kajyapala made no serious 
attempt to defend his capital, and the seven forts which 
guarded it all fell into Mahmud’s hands in a single; day. 

The conqueror destroyed the temples but spared the city, 
and quickly returned to Ghazni laden with booty. Rsijj'a- 
piila made the best terms that he could obtain, abandonee! 

Kanauj, and retired to Bari on the other sieie of the Ganges.^ 

The pusillanimous submission of Hajyapiila incenised his Gandaanel 
Hindu allies, who felt that he had beti’ayeel their cause. His ^“^mfieJ. 
fault was sternly punished by an army iiiidcr tl.; commanel 
of Vidhyadhara, heir-apparent of the Chandel king, Ganda, 
supported by the forces of his feudatoiy, the chief of Gwalior, 
which attacked Kanauj in the spring or summer e)f a. d. 1019, 
soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmud, and slew 
Rajyapala, whose diminished dominions passed under the 
rule of his son Trilochanapala. The Sultsin was furious when 
he heard of the punishment inflicted on a prince whom he. 
regarded as a vassal, and in the autumn of the same year 
(a.h. 410) started again from Ghazni to take vengeance on 
the Hindu chiefs. Early in a.i). 1020 lie captured Bari, the 
new Pratihara capital, without much difficulty, and then 
advanced into the Chandel territory, where Ganda had 


1 The name RSjyapala is obtained 
from the JhOsI copperplate (/nd. 
Ant., xvill, 8*. Kielhom’s fMt, No. 
60) and the Dabku^d inscription 
(JSp. Jnd., ii, 235). Hitherto it hu 
been misread as ‘ Rai Jaip^’ in Al 
Utbi (Effiot, ii, 45), with the residt 
that much confusion has occurred. 
Elliot (ibid., pp. 426-7, «1) mixe^ 
Up the dynasty of Bathindah with 
that of the Shttiyas of Ohind, com- 
monly called ‘of Kabul’, and so 
renders the whde story unintelli- 


f ible. The inscriptions were not 
nown when he wrote, and all 
subsequent writers have per- 
petuated his error. The version 
of the Tabaka t4^Akhari is given by 
Elliot (ibid/, 460). The retirement 
to Bari is recorded by Alberuni and 
Rashid-ud-din. The subject is dis- 
cussed more fuUv in iny second 
paper on •The Giinaras of RSj- 
putana and Kanauj ^ (J, R, A, 
1909, pp. 276-81). 
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itssembletl an apparently formidablef force to ^ ^ ^ 

But the heart of the Chandgl kii^ ^Qed ■ him, and, 
Rajyapala, he fled from the field wit|i0ut- giving battle. Hi« 
camp, munitions, and elephants ^ to the 

Sultan, who returned as usual to|^h^»il wiUirbet^A ^ 
spoil.^ 

Nothing is known about THlocl 
ineffectually resisted Mahmud's pai 
end of 1019 or the .beginning of 1' 
of a village near Allahabad in A. 

Yasahpala, who is mcK^tioned in ai 
may have been his immediate S' 
chiefs continued to be recognized 
governed a considerable territory, 
to Muhammadiin kings, even aftear^ 
in 1194. The names of some of 
preserved. They -rfieem to have 
Jaunpuft* But these later chiefs 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, wide 
Kanauj had been conquered apd 
A.n. 1090, ! y a raja of the Gabarwj 
deva, who established his authorit 
and Ajodhyaj and perhaps over 
city of Delhi had been founded al 
A.D. 993-4.^ 



^ The history is obtained from 
the Chandel inscriptions in Ep, Ind , , 
i, 219 ; ii, combined with the 
Muhammadan accounts in Elliot, 
voL ii, pp. .4-64-7. The dates are 
often stated erroneously by English 
authors. 

* Inscription No. 60 of Kielhorn^s 
Ligt. Cunningh&m (Cains of Jfsd. 
India^ p. 61) conibuiids Tnlochav 
napSla of Kanauj with the prince of 
the same name who was the last of 
the Shahiyas of Ohind. 

® Colebrooke, Essays^ ii, 246. 

^ Inscription No. 75 of Kielhom*s 
£A»t\ /nd.«^n^.,xviii, 13. Copper- 
))late grant of Rsja Chandradeva, 
dated a. d. 1090 (1146 v. e.% found 
at Chandravatl in Benares District, 
and now in Lucknow Museum 
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barwS^ dynasty^ cfnbsequeintly known as Rathor,* 

by Gbandr^dera, laa^d until the subjugation H^auj. 
Kahauy hyi^ihftl^udo'din^ in a. d.' 1194 (a. h. 590). 
ae^pndfij^raiidaon of Chandradeva, enjoyed a long 
, included die years a.d. 1104 and 1155. His 
and i^auUCand widely distributed coins prove that 
be ^u^'eeded to a -huge extent in restoring the glories of 
Kanauj)' ahd^n makttig himself a power of considerable 
itnpoftance.^ : ^ ; •' 

The...gnindgon' of, ^vhidachandra was Jayachchandra, 



renowned hi' the> {Ipj 
India a^ R&ja d^ai< 

'the^g^^it R&i )^h$i, 

;Mubammad& "historian 
;b^s, may be regarded 
.replied tht? greatest 
territory extended froi 
of Malw&y and from 
Lahore, .'bn't it ii diffic 

le^y >80x^^|^^v.e. ’ S!Eihab-ud-dIn met him at Chandawar 
in: the District ^ar the Jumna, and having defeated 
his huge boat wi^, im|aense slaughter, ‘ in which the raja 
yas. iswdud^^ {M^smd.' on to Benares, which he plundered, 
cai^ing^p^'toe .freasurwon 1,400 camels.® Thus ends the 
story of the. independent kingdom of Kaiiuuj» When the 


indi poems and tales of Northern 
hose daughter was carried off by 
Ajmer. He was known to the 
the king of Benares, which, per- 
having been his capital, and was 
in India. It is alleged that his 
le borders of China to the province 
sea to within ten days’ journey of 
it to believe that it can have been 


'nefftothaler 

4ms told Delhi. h«A been 
founded by S 'Toniar riys nined 
RSsena in 'a.r. 307 «• s.n}'lpl-30 
{Qto^, tht^Indoukan, Fr«- tiwid.. 



S. B,, part i, vol. liv (1885), p. 16i)), 
The appellation ‘ RKthor ’ applied to 
the Kanauj raja.s is due solely to the 
claim made by the ‘ Kathdr * chiefs 
of Jodhpur to be descended from 
Raja Jaichand (Jayachcluindra. 
Ind. Ant., xiv, 98-101) through 
a boy who escaped massacre. 
Stories of this kind are coinmon- 

S laces of fomily traditions and 
istorically worthless. No Tomara 
dynasty of Kanaid ever existed. 

* Nearly sixty grants made by 
the dynasty are known, most of 
which belong to Govindachandra’s 
reign. For the coins, see Catal, 
CmM 1. M., vol. i, pp. 257, 260. 

* KdmiluA-TawArikht Elliot, ii. 
2S1. 
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rajas of the Gaharwar line died outj their place was taken 
by chiefs of the Chandel clan from Mahoba, who became 
the local rulers of Kauauj for eight generations.^ 

Chai^ns Inscriptions record the genealogy of a long line of Rajput 
bhar Md kings belonging to the Chauhan (Chahumana) clan who 
De^l' ' principality of Sambhar (Sakambhari) in 

Kajputana, to which Ajmer was attached. Only two of 
these chiefs demand notice. Vigraha-raja (Vidalhdeva, Bisal 
Deo), in the middle of the twelfth century, extended his 
ancestral dominions considerably, and 'is alleged to have 
conquered Delhi from a chief of the| Tomara clan. That 
chief was a descendant of Anangapaia, ^ho, a century earlier, 
had built the Red Fort, where the Kutb mosque now stands, 
and thus given permanence to the city, which had been 
founded in a. d. 993-4.® Europeans are so accustomed to 
associate the name of Delhi with the sovereignty of India 
that they do not easily realize the fact that Delhi is among 
the most modern of the great Indian cities. Vague legends, 
it is true, irradiate the lands along the bank of the Jumna 
near the village of Indarpat with the traditional glories of 
the prehistoric Indraprastha, and these stories may or may 
not have soin.? substantial basis. But, as an historical city, 
Delhi dates only from the time of Anangapaia in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The celebrated iron pillar, on which 
the eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra is incised, was 
removed by the Tomara chief from its original position, 
probably at Mathura, and set up in a. s. 105S as an adjunct 
to a group of temples, from the materials of which the 
Muhammadans afterwards constructed the great mosque.® 

' J. A. 8. B., part i. vol. i (1881), transrarted iron pillar, date from 
pp. 48, 49. the <aeventh emtury (/. R. A. 8., 

* For the genealogy, see Kielhom 1897, p. IS). ]^ the Red Fort 

in £p. Ind., viii, ‘Supplement to (LSlkot), see Cunnhq^m, iZqMrt*, 
Nortliem List,’ p. IS. AjmSr was i, 15S. For Indai^t, see Carr 
founded about a. d. 1100 by Ajaya- Stephens, Arehatclm ofJMhi{9vo 
deva ChauhAn. Coins of him and ed., 1876),im. 1-8 ; Fanabawe,JMAt 
his queen, Somaladevi, are extant Patt ana Prtunt (1908), p. 988. 
(.ZM. Ant., 1918, p. 809). There was no Tomara dynasiy of 

^ The traditional story of tiie Kanaqj. Cmmingham's argommit 
foundation of Delhi byanimaginary ISO) rests nudnl^ on the 

Anangapaia I is fictitious. The misreading of KAi JaipSl for Rlj- 
earliest remains, excepting the yapfil in Al UtM. 
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Vigraha>r9>ja (IV), or Vlsaladeva, who is said, with doubtful Vigralia- 
truth, to have wrested Delhi from the Tomaras, was a man vl^la- 
of considerable distinction. Some years ago, during the deva. 
progress of repairs executed at the principal mosque of 
Ajmer, six slabs of polished black marble were discovered 
bearing inscriptions ' in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which on 
examination proved to be large portions of two unknown 
dramas. Ohe of these, the Laliia-Viffi'ttha~r(lja~ndtaka, was 
composed in honour of Vigraha-raja, while the other, the 
Harakali-ndtaka, professes to be the composition of that 
prince himself.’ 

The nephew of this literary warrior wjis Prithivi-raja, Prithivi- 
Prithiraj, or Rai Pithora, lord of Sambhur and Ajmer, 
famous in song and story as a chivalrous lover and doughty Ktliora. 
champion. His fame as a bold lover rests upon his daring 
abduction of the not unwilling daughter of Jaichand, the 
Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj, which occurred in or about 
A. D. 1175. His reputation as a general is securely founded 
upon his defeat of the Chandel Raja, Parmal, and the capture 
of Mahoba in 1182, as well as upon gallant resistance to the 
flood of Muhammadan invasion. Indeed, Rhi Pithora may be 
described with justice as the popular hero of Northern India, 
and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rinle epics 
aud banlic lays to this day.'^ 


^ Kielhorn* B'l'^ichstiieke indischm* 
Schauspiele in Inschriftm zu Ajmere 
(Berlin, 1901). 

* The best-known work dealing 
with PrithTraj is the ChandnJRdisa, 
or PrithirdJ-Edutd, a Hindi epic, 
extremely popular in the United 
Provinces. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Chand Bardai, who was the 
court poet of his hero and patron. 
A descendant of t|ie poet still lives 
in the Jodhpur’Stdte on the income 
of the lands granted to his ancestor 
by Prithlri^. He has the MS. of 
the original poem, consisting of only 
5,000 verses. Additions were made 
by descendants until Akbar's time, 
enlarging the woric to 195,000verses. 
Copies of part of the original have 
been made, and it is hoped that the 
wliole may be published {J. 4f iVoc, 


/?., Feb. 1911, Ann. p. 

XXX ). The supposed chronological 
errors in the ihlisd arc explained 
by the discovery that theauthorused 
the Ananda variety of tlie Vikrania 
era, equivalent roughly to a. d. 
and so 90-1 years later than the 
ordinary Sananda Vikrania era of 
58-57 «.c. {J.ILA.S., 190(). p. 
500). The terms Ananda and Sa- 
nanda mean respectively ‘ without ’ 
and * with ' Nanaa, the name Nanda 
being used as a symbol for 90 or 
91. It seems to be proiierly a 
symbol for 9, with reference to the 
*Nine Nandas\ 100 niiinis 9 is 
ananda^^^Y (Grierson). The San- 
skrit work from Kashmir, entitled 
PriUdviraja vijaya^ discovered and 
made known by buhler, is of higher 
authority aud great historical value. 

c2 
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TirT? or tlread inspired by the victorious Musalman army under 

Talawari the cuninmnd of Shibab-ud-d!n, who was now undisputed 
master of the greater part of the Panjab, constrained the 
jarring states of Northern India to lay aside their quarrels 
and combine for a moment against the foreign foe. At 
first foi'tune smiled on the Indians;' and in a.d. 1191 
(a. II. 587) Pritiiivi-raja succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the invaders at Tarain or TaUlwarl between ThanSsar 
and Karnal, which forced them to retire beyond the Indus. 
A year later, in a.d. 1192 (a.h. 588),' the Sultan, having 
returned with a fresh force, again encountered on the same 
field Prithivl-raja, who was at the head. of an immense host, 
swollen by contingents from numerous confederate princes. 
A vigorous charge by twelve thousand well-armed Musalman 
horsemen repeated the lesson given by Alexander long ages 
before, aud demonstrated the inability of a mob of Indian 
militia to stand the onset of trained cavalry. Prithivi-rapja, 
having b( en taken prisoner, was executed in cold blood, and 
the MTclchcd Inhabitants of his capital Ajmer were either 
put to the sword or sold into slavery.' 

It was, coni^joscd between a.i>. The correct lineage of Pfitbivi-ri^a 
lITBniid 1300, jc-^bably later Ihsui oex'ording to the 
1191. Its genealogies)* statements is:-- 
are sopj orted by the inscriptions. 

Ariioraja 


Unnamed son, Vigralm-raja Some^vara, m. princess of Chedi 
parricide (Jugdeva) or | . I 

I Visaladeva Prithivi-rfija II Hari-rlija 

Prithivi-raja i or 

Kai PithSra. 

Chand’s statement that Rai Pithora doubtful (BUhter, Proo. A. S, B., 
(PrithiraJ) wm the son of the 1893, p. 94). It seems to be con- 
daughter of Anangap£la, king of toadicted by verse 32 of the B^oti 
Delhi, is erroneous. The single inscription A B., part i, voL 

imperfect MS. of the Prithivtrdja Iv (1886), p. 31). 

•eijaya has been described and ’ Raverty, tiand. Jpi6aJdK-i- 
surnmarized by Har Biles Sarda in Ndfiri, pp. 4S6, 459, 467, 468, 466, 

J. n. A. 8., 1913, pp. 359-81, with 486, and App. A. Most EngUsh 

references to earlier notices of the books give the dates inaccurately 

work. He uses the spelling JPVtlA- and miscall the battle-field Tlraun. 

i>f. The truth of the assertion a. h. 587, 588, and 589, ate almost 




from the Tomaras is extremely a.d. extending from 99^ 
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In A.D. 11983 1194} (a.h. 589^ 590), both Delhi and Kananj Conquest 
felK Benares^ the holy citadel of Hinduism^ in the latter year 
became the prize of the victors^ who could now feel confident 
that the final triumph of the arms of Ishiin ove‘r ‘ the land of 
the Brahmans^ was assured. The surrender of Gwalior in 
1196, the capture in 1197 of Anhilwara the capital of 
Gujarat, and the capitulation of Kalanjar in 1203 completed 
the reduction of Upper India, and when Shiliab-ud-din died 
ill A.D. 1205-6 (a. II. 602)^ he — 

^Held, in difEereht degrees of subjection, the whole of 
Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some contiguous 
districts. Sind and Bengal were either entirely subdued, or 
in rapid course of reduction. On Gujarat lie had no hold, 
except what is implied in the possession of tlic capital 
(Anhilwara or Nahrwala). Much of Hindustan was im- 
mediately under his oflicers, and the rest under dependent or 
at least tributary princes. The desert and some of the 
mountains were left independent from neglect.^ ^ 

An important consequence of the Muslim (conquest of Migration 
Kanauj vras the migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan 
to the deserts of Marwar in Rajputana, where they settled 

January, 1191, to 26th December, and colleague, who was also named 
1193. A Hindu tale that Prithivi- Muhammad, is known as both 
rSja was taken to Ghazni, where Shams>ud-dTn and (Ibiy^-ud-dunya 
he shot the Sultan, and was then wa ud>dm (Raverty, J, A, 

cut to pieces, is false. Sultan vol. xlv, part 1, p. 328). The article 

Shihab-uandln was assassinated at cited fully justifies the chronology 
the halting-place of ‘Damyck’, in adopted in the text. Raja Jaieba nil 
the year 602 (a. d. 1205-6), by a was defeated and killed at Chanda- 
fonaticoftheMul^idahsect. The war in the Rtawah District near 
exact spot, the scene of the surprise, the Jumna. Mr. Bancrji rightly 

has been visited by Mr. G. P. Tate points out that there is no evidence 
and identified at Dhamiak in the that Kanauj was then slicked. 

Jhelum District, Panj&b(/. 7?,.^. iSf., The Miisahnan army passed on 

1909, p: 168). The phrase attri- to Benares. But the Kanauj ter- 

buted to Firishtah by his translator ritory, including the city, must 

that *this prodigious army, once have then passed under Muhanima- 
shaken, like a great building tot- dan control. The army probably 

teredto its MU &c.\ is not in the did not visit Kanauj, which is on 

Persian. the Ganges. _Thc city certainly 

‘ fflphinstone, Hist of India^ was taken by Iltutmish (Altamsh) 

5th e£, p. 338. Shihftb-ud-din is in or about a.d. 1226 (./. Proo. 
designatra by an inconvenient 1911, pp. 761, 765, 769). 

variety of names and titles, as It would seem that in 1194 Kanauj 
Mi^mntad the son of SSm, was treated as an unimportant 

Muhammad Qhori. or Mui^ud- place which could be left aside 

din. Similarly, his elder brother without danger. 
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and became known as RMhdrs. The state so founded, now 
generally designated by the name of its capital, Jodhpur, is 
one of the most important principalities of Rajputana.^ 
Similar clan movements, necessitated by the pressure of 
Muhammadan armies, which were frequent at this period, 
account to a large extent for the existing distribution of the 
Rajput clans. 


VI 

The Chandels of Jejakahhukti and the Kalachurie of Chedi 

The ancient name of the province between the Jumna and 
Narmada, nov' known as Bundelkhand, and partly included 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was Jejaka- 
hhnkti* The extensive region, farther to the south, which 
is now \mdcr the administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, nearly corresponds with the old 
kingdom of Chedi. In the mediaeval history of these 
comitrios two dynasties — the Chandgls of Jejakabhukti and 
the Kalaeliuris of Chedi — which occasionally were connected 
by marriage, and constantly were in contact one with the 
other, whether as friends or enemies, are conspicuous. From 
the beginning of the eleventh century the Chedi country was 
dividea into two kingdoms. Western Chedi, or Dahala, with 
its capital at Tripura, near Jabalpur, and Eastern Chedi, or 
Mahakosala, with its capital at Ratanpur. 

The Chandels, like several other dynasties, first come into 
notice early in the ninth century, when Nannuka ChandSl, 
about A. I). 831, overthrew a Parihar chieftain, and became 
lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. The Parihars of 
Bundelkhand, like their brethren of Bhiiunal, must have 
l)elonged to the Guijara or Gujar group of tribes which had 
entered India in the sixth century. The Parihar capital had 


* Imp. Oik., xiv, 183. Real Ra- 
tliors had been settled at BsH in 
M&rwar os early as the tenth cen- 
tury (ibid., vi, 287). 

i. e. the province of Jej&ka; the 
name Jejaka or Jeja occurs in the 


inscripHons(i?p./ttd.,i, 121). Com* 
pare Tirsbhukti, TirhUt The name 
of the ruling dan is ChandSl in 
Hindi, Chandella in Sanskrit. It is 
better to use the Hind! form. 
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been at Mau-Sahaniya^ between Nowgong (NaugSon) and 
Chhatarpur.^ The predecessors of the Paiihars were 
GaharwAr Rajas, members of the clan which afterwards gave 
Kanauj the line of kings commonly miscalled Rathdrs. 

The Chandgl princes were great builders, and beautified Chandel 
their chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar, and Khajuraho, with 
many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by 
throwing m.assive dams across the openings between the hills. 

In this practice of building embankments and constructing 
lakes the Chand€ls were imitators of the Gaharwars, who 
are credited with the formation of some of the most charming 
lakes in Bundelkhand. 

The Chandels, who appear to have been Hindui/ed Gonds, Yato- 
closely connected with another autochthonous tribe, the 
Bhars, firs acquired a petty principality near Chhatarpur, 
and gradually advanced northwards until the Jnmna became 
the frontier between their dominions and those of Kanauj. 

The earlier rajas may have been subject to the suzerainty of 
Bhoja and Mahendrap&la, the powerful kings of Panchala, 
but in the first half of the tenth century the Chandels 
certainly had become independent. Harsha Chaiidcl, aided 
perhaps by other allies, helped Mahipala to recover the 
throne of Kanauj from which he had been driven by Indra III 
Rashtrakuta in a.d. 916. Harsha’s son and successor, 
Yasovarman, whose power had been greatly enhanced by the 
occupation of the fortress of KManjar, was strong enough 
to compel Mahipala’s successor, DevaiMila, to surrender a 
valuable image of Vishnu, which the Chandel king wanted for 
a temple built by him at Khajuraho. 

King Dhanga, son of Yasovarman (a.d. 960-99), who a.d. wo- 
lived to an age pf more than a hundred years, was the most dhanga. 
notable of his family. Some of the grandest temples at 
KhajurSrho are due to his munificence, and he took an active 
part in the politics of his time. In a.d. 989 or 990 he 
joined the league formed by Jaipal, king of the Punjab, to 
resist Sabuktigin, and shared with the Rajas of AjmSr and 
Kanauj in the disastrous defeat which the allies suffered 

’ /. A, S, B., 1881, part i, p. 8, 

f 
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between Bannu and Ghazni, in or near the Kurram (Kurmah) 
valley.’ 

When Mahmud of Ghazni threatened to overrun India, 
Dhanga’s son Ganda (999-1025) joined the new confederacy, 
of Hindu princes organized by Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
king of the Panjah, in 1008-9 (a.h. 399), which also failed to 
stay the hand of the invader. Ten years later, as already 
narrated, Ganda’s son attacked Kanauj and killed the Raja, 
Uajyapala, who had made terms with the Muhammadans ; 
hut early in 1023 (a.h. 413) was himself compelled to 
surrender the strong fortress of Kalanjar to Mahmud,^ who, 
however, did not retain it or any of his conquests in the 
interior of India beyond the Panjab. 

(langeyadeva Kalachuri of Chedi (circa 1015-40), the 
contemporary of Ganda and his successors, was an able and 
ambitious prince, Avho aimed at attaining the position of 
paramount power in Upper India, and succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent. In 1019 his suzerainty was recognized in 
distant Tirhut.'* His projects of aggrandizement were taken 
u]j and proceeded with by his son Karnadeva {circa 1040- 
70), who joined Bliima, king of Gujarat, in crushing Bhoja, 
the learned king of Malwa, about A.n. 1060. He had 
attacked liie Pdla king of Magadha at an earlier date, about 
A.D 1035. 

But some years later Karnadeva was taught the lesson 
of the mutability of fortune by suffering defeats inflicted by 
several hostile kings, and notably one at the hands of 
Kirtivarman ChandSl (1049-1100), who widely extended the 
dominion of his house. The earliest extant specimens of the 
rare Chandel coinage were struck by this king in imitation of 
the issues of Gangeyadeva of Chedi. Kirtivarman is also 
memorable in literary history as the patron of the curious 

> Raverty, Notes on A/ffhanistan, reprint). M. Sylrain L^vi raects 
p. 3S0. Bendall’s interpretation {L« Nepal, 

* 'JCahaluU-i-jVaftrl in Elliot, ii, ii, 209, note), bat without sufficient 

467, where a. n. 1091 is wrongly reason. See R. D. Baneijiin 'The 
stated to be the equivalent of PaIasofBengar(Jlf«mo«rs.^.iS. J?., 
A. H. 413. 1913), a proof of which has been 

* Bendall, ‘Hist of Nep&l’ (/. placed at my disposal. 

A. S. It., 1903, psrt i, p. 18 of 
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all^orical play entitled the Prabodha-chandrodaya, or ‘ Rise 
of the Moon of Intellect which was performed at his court 
in or about a.d. 1065, and gives in dramatic form a clever 
exposition of the Vedanta system of philosopliy.' 

The last Chandel king to play any considerable part upon a.d. 
the stage of history was Paramardi, or Parmal (1165-1203), paJmai. 
whose reign is memorable for his defeat in 1182 by Prithivi- 
raja Chauhan, and for the capture of Kainnjar in 1203 
(a. H. 699) by Kutb-ud-din Ibak.® The Cluuihan and 
Chandel war occupies a large space in the popular Hindi 
epic, the Chand-Rdisa, which is familiar to the people of 
Upper India. 

The account of the death of Parmal and the capture of a. i>. I2(»a. 
Kalanjar, as told by the contemporary Muhammadan Capitula- 
historian, may be quoted as a good illustration of the process tion of 
by which the Hindu kingdoms passed under the ndc of their 
new Muslim masters : — 

‘ *^The accursed Parmar,” the Rai of Kalanjar, fled into the 
fort after a desperate resistance in the held, and afterwards 
surrendered himself, and placed ** the collar of subjection ” 
round his neck; and, on his promise of allegiance, was 
admitted to the same favours as his .ancestor h.ad experienced 
from Mahmud Sabuktigin, and engaged to make a payment 
of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before 
he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan, or 
Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, w.as not disposed to surrender so 
easily as his master, and gave his enemies much trouble, until 
he was compelled to capitulate in consequence of severe 
drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. *^On Monday, the 20th of Rajah, the garrison, in an 
extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the 
fort, and by compulsion left their n<ative place empty ; . . . 
and the fort of. KSJanjar, which wais celebrated throughout 
the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander,’^ was 
taken. “The temples were converted into mos<iucs and 
abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the bead-counters 
and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended to the 

^ A fiill abstract of the play is ^ There is a variant reading 
ravra by Sylvain Ldvi {Thiatre a . h . £97 ( a . d . in the 

litdim, pp. 929-35). See plate of text of the TSj-ul-Madtir (Raverty, 
coins, fig. 13. transl. J'abahU, App. D). 
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highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was nnni> 
hilated. . . . Fifty thousand men came under the collar of 
slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus/^ 
Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became the 
spoil of the victors. 

‘ The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 
and the government of Kalanjar was coi)ferred on Hazabbar- 
ud-din Hasan Arnal. When Kutb-ud-din was satisfied with 
all the arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards 
Bad§,un, which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chicfcst of the country of Hind.^’ * ^ 

Chandcl Rajas lingered on in Bundelkhand as purely local 
chiefs until the sixteenth century, but their affairs are of no 
general interest.^ The Chandel clan was scattered, and its 
most notiible modern representative is the Raja of Gidhaur, 
near Minigir (Monghyr) in Bengal. 

The Kalachuri or Haihaya Rajas of Chedi are last men- 
tioned in an inscription of the year a.d. 1181, and the 
manner of their disappearance is not exactly known ; but 
there is reason to believe that they were supplanted by the 
Baghcl- of Rgwa. The Hayobans Rajputs of the BaliyS 
district in the east of the United Provinces claim descent 
from the Rajas of Ratanpnr in the Central Provinces, and 
probably are really an offshoot of the ancient Haihaya race. 
The later kings of Chedi used an era according to which the 
year 1 was equivalent to A. D. 248-9. This era, also called 
the Traikutaka, originated in Western India, where its use 
can be traced back to the fifth ccntuiy.® The reason of its 
adoption by the kings of Chedi is not apparent. 


^ Tdj’uUMmdr^ as abstracted by 
£liiot/£r»^. ofJndia^ vol. ii, p. 231 ; 
Haverty, transl, J'ahahUt p. 523. 
The learned translator* usually so 
ac(!urate, has made an unlucky slip 
in this passage by rendering the 
personal name Parmar as *of the 
PrarnSrah race Kfilanjar is in the 
Banda District, N. lat.25^ E, long, 
80° 29' ; Mahobfi is in the Mamirpur 
District, N. lat. 25° 18', E. long. 
79° 53'. 

* The subject is exhaustively 
treated (with a bibliography), in 
my monograph entitied • 'fhe 


History and Coinage of the Chandel 
(Chanaella) Dynasty of Bundel- 
khand (Jejgkabhukti), from a.d. 
831 to 1203’ (/fid. Ant., 1908, pp. 
114-48). One inscription of Parar 
mardi has been discovered since 
the publication of that essay (Ep, 
Ind., X, 44). 

’ For Kalachuri historjr, see Cun- 
ningham, Reports, vob. ix, x, xxi ; 
and many inscriptions in Ep. Ind. 
For the era, see Fleet (/. 22. A* A, 
1905, p. 566), and’Kielhorn (Ep. 
Ind .9 ix, 129). For the Hayobans 
R&jputs, sceCrooke, Ethno^raphiml 
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VII 


Paramdras (Pawdrs) of Mdlwd 

The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, the region north of tlie a.d. e. 
Narmada, anciently known as Avanti, or the kingdom ofp^mftra 
Ujjain, is specially 'memorable by reason of its association 
with many eminent names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upendra or Krishnaraja, early in the ninth century, when 
so many ruling faihilies attract notice for the first time, and 
it lasted for about four centuries. Upendra appears to have 
come from Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, 
where his clan had been settled for a long time. 

The seventh raja, named Munja, who was famous for his a. i>. a7 J- 
learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets, but 
himself a poet of no small reputation, as attested by the Muiija. 
anthologies, which include various compositions attributed to 
his pen. The author Dhanamjaya and his brother Dhanika 
were among the distinguished scholars who graced his court. 

His energies were not devoted solely to the peaceful pursuit 
of literature, much of his time being spent in fighting with 
his neighbours. Six times the Chalukya king, Tailu II, was 
defeated by him. The seventh attack failed, and Munja, who 
had crossed the Godavari, Taila’s northern boundary, was 
defeated, captured, and executed aiwut a.d. 995.’ 

Muiija’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended the throne a.». 
of Dhara, in those days tlie capital of Malwu, about a.d. 1018, * 

and reigned gloriously for more than forty years. Like his 
uncle, he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of peace 
and war. Although his fights with the neighbouring powers. 


Handbook (Mahabad, 1898), p. 15(i ; 
7}ribes and Castes of the North- West 
Provinces and Ouah^ vol. ii, p. 493. 

^ Munja had an embarrassing 
variety of names— Vfikpati (II), 
Utpalaraja, Amoghavarsna, Prithi- 
vTvallabha, and iSrivallabha. His 
accession took place in A. n. 974, and 
his death about twenty years later, 
between 994 and 99t {Buhler^ in 


Bv. Jnd., i, 22^2-S, 294, 302 ; Fleet, 
‘ Dynasties of Kanarese Districts,’ 
2nd ed., p. 432, in Bom, Gaz.^ 1896, 
vol. i, part ii ; Bhandarkar, * Early 
Hist, of Dekkan,’ ibid., p. 214). 
The attacks were six, not sixteen, 
as erroneously supposed by BUhler 
(Haag, Ba^arApa, p. xxii, note 4; 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1912;. 
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including one of the Muhammadan armies of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, are now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened patron 
of learning and a skilled author remains undimmed, and his 
name has become proverbial as that of the model king 
according to the Hindu standard. Works on astronomy, 
architecture, the art of poetry, and other subjects are 
attributed to him, and there is no doubt that he was a prince, 
like Samudragupta, of very uncommon ability. . A mosque 
at Dhara now occupies the site of Bhoja^s Sanskrit college, 
which seems to have been held in a temple dedicated 
appropriately to Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning.^ 

The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to the 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area bf 250 square miles, 
formed by massive embankments closing the outlet in a circle 
of hills, was his noblest monument, and continued to testify 
to the skill of his engineers until the fifteenth century, when 
the dam was cut by order of a Muhammadan king, and the 
water drained off. The bed of the lake is now a fertile plain 
inters(''jtcd by the Indian Midland Railway.^ 

Al)out A.D. 1060 this accomplished prince succumbed to 
an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi; 
and the glory of his house departed. His dynasty lasted 
as a purel} !ocal power until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was superseded by chiefs of the Tomara 
clan, who were followed in their turn by Chauhan Rajas, ^ 
from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings in 1401. 
Akbar suppressed the local dynasty in 1569, and incorporated 
Mahva in the Moghal empire. 


^ ArchneoL S, Annual Rep,^ 
1903-4, pp. 238 43. The roost 
romplete list of the works ascribed 
to Bhoja is said to be that in 
Aufreeht’s Caialoffus CatalogiVTum^ 
vol. i, p. 418. vol. il, p. 95. For 
Bhoia’s date and the history of his 
predecessor. Sindhuraja, see Ind, 
AnU^X 907, pp, 1 70-2. Two inscrip- 


tions of his are known, dated re- 
spectively in A.D. 1019 and 1021 
V. E. 1076 and 1078 {Jnd. AnL, 1912, 

p. 201). 

^ Malcolm, Central Tndia^ I, 25 ; 
Kincaid, Ind. xvii, pp. 360-2, 
with map of the bed of tne lake. 
” Malcolm, Central Indta^ i, 26. 
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VIII 


Pala and Sena Dynasties of Bihar and Bengal 

Harsha, when at the height of his power, exercised a a. d. 650. 
certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of Ben^af 
Bengal, even as far east as the distant kingdom of Kama- unknown, 
rupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed full sovereign 
authority over western and central Bengal. After his deatii, 
the local rajas no doubt asserted their independence ; but, 
except for the strange story of Arjuna and Wang-Hiuen-tsc, 
related in the tiiirtecnth chapter, no particulars are known 
concerning the history of Bengal for nearly a century, 

Bengali tradition traces the origin of many notable families 
to five Brahmans ajid five Kayasths imported from Kanauj 
by a king named Adisura in order to revive orthodox Hindu 
customs, which had fallen into disuse during the time when * 
Buddhism was predominant. But no authentic record of 
this monarch has been discovered. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the actual existence of Adisura, who belonged 
to a local dynasty of rajas ruling Gaur and the neighbour- 
hood. He may be dated approximately in a. i). 700 , or 
ji little earlier.^ 

I / Early in the eighth century (c. a.d. 730 - 40 ) a chieftain c. a.i>. 
Inanied Gopala was elected king of Bengal, which had been 
jsuffering from anarchy. Towards the close of his life hetke‘Pfila 
^extended his power westwards over Magadha or South Bihar, ^ ‘ 


' ‘ Up to date no duthentie ac- 
count of Adisura has been obtained. 
The oldest writers on Brahinanical 
genealogy whose \mtings have 
come down to us-rl refer particu- 
larly to JIari Mi^raand £ru MiiSra— 
place Adisura shortly before the 
Palas ; and they state that shortly 
after the arrival of the five BrSh- 
ma^as from Kanaiq, the kingdom 
of Gauf became subject to the 
P&las^ (U. C. Batavyal in J, A. 
8. part i» vol. Ixiii 
p. 4*1 ) . . 

^Ra^a^Ora of southern lUdha 
[scU* the Burdwan Division] seems 
to have belonged to the Sara 


dynasty of Bengal who are said to 
have brought the five Brahmanas 
from Kanauj. That they were dis- 
possessed of the greater part of 
their dominions by the PSlas is also 
asserted by the Bengal genealo- 
gists’. Kana^iira was one of the 
chiefs who helped Mahipala to 
repel the invasion of Mjendra 
Chola, king of Kanchi, about a. d. 
1023 (H.P. Sastri, Mem. A. 8. /?., 
vol. iii,No. 1 (1910),p.J0). The 
site of the palace or Adisura is 
pointed out at the noKhern end of 
the ruins of Gaur, outside the walls 
of Lakhnauti (A', /ndia, iii, 72). 
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and is said to have reigned forty-five years. He suffered 
defeat at the hands of Vatsam|a, the Gurjara lung of 
Rlljputana.^ He was a pious Buddhist, and founded a great 
monastery at Uddandapura, or Otantapuri, the existing town 
of Bihar, which seems to have been at times the capital of the 
later Pala kings. Inasmuch as the word phla was an element 
ill the personal names of the founder of the family and his 
successors, the dynasty is commonly and conveniently desig- 
nated as that of the ‘ Pala kings of Bengal 

second king, Dharmapala, who is credited with a 
A.ii.’soo. reign of sixty-four years, is known to have reigned for at 
least thirty-two years. The Tibetan historian Taran§.th 
expressly states that his rule extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and to the 
valleys of the Vindhyan range in the south. This ascription 
of wide dominion is supported by the certain fact that 
Dharmapala dethroned Indray udha, or Indraraja, king of 
Panchala, whose capital was Kanauj, and installed in his 
stead Chakrayudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
I northern powers, enumerated as the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 

; Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira kings. 
iThis event took place soon after a.d. 800, and prior to the 
thirty-second year of Dharmapala’s reign as recorded in two 
grants.* It is noticeable that the grant of four villages in 
the province of Paundnivardhana was issued from the royal 
head-quarters at Pataliputra.* When Hiuen Tsang visited 
the ancient imperial city in the seventh century he had found 
the buildings of Asoka in ruins, and the inhabitants limited 
to about a thousand persons occupying a small walled town 
on the bank of the Ganges in the northern portion of the 
site.* Apparently the city had recovered to some extent 
when Dharmapala held his court there about a. d. 810. The 
famous monastery of Vikraniaslla, which is said to have 

1 RSshtrakflta grants {Ind. Ant., Ant., xv,S04; xx,308); KhSlitnpur 
xi, 136, 160 ; xii, 164; Ep. hid., vi, copperplate (Ep. Ind., iv, S52). 
340). Mr. R. D. Baneiji places the ^ The iemic^aAt<Mdh&v&Tadan» 
accession of Cropala forty or fifty not necessarily mean a cataip only 
years later, but I am not satisfied (D. R. Bhandarkar). 
titat he is right * Watters, ii, 87, 88 ; Beal, U, 82, 

* Bhigalpur copperplate {Ind, 86. 
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included 107 temples and six colleges, was founded by 
Dharmapala. It stood on a hill overlooking the right bank 
of the Ganges, but its position has not been conclusively 
determined.^ 


Devapala, the third sovereign of the dynasty, is regarded l^vapala, 
by the oldest writers on Brahman genealogy in Bengal aScwtaiy. 
having been the most powerful of the Palas.^ His general, 

Lausena, is said to have conquered Assam and Kalinga. 

A grant dated in the thirty-third year of his reign was issued 
from the court at 'Mudgagiri, or Monghyr.® Like all the 
other kings of his house, he was zealous in the cause of 
Buddhism, and is reputed to have waged war with the 
unbelievers, destroying forty of their strongholds. He is 
said to have reigned for forty-eight yeara.* 

During the latter 'part -of the tenth century the rule of the The 
Pala kings was interrupted by the intrusion of hillmen, 
known as Kamhojas, who set up one of their chiefs as king. 

His rule is commemorated by an inscribed pillar at Dinajpur, 
erected apparently in a.o. 966. 


The Kambojas were expelled by Mahipala I, the ninth Mahi- 
sovereign of the P^i line, who is known to have been r. a. d! 
reigning in a. d. 10S6, and may be assumed to have won back 9 '>' 8 -H> 30 . 


his ancestral throne about a. n. 978 or 980. He is credited with 


a long reign of 62 years, a statement which cannot be far 
wrong, as there is epigraphic evidence that his rule endured for 
48 years.® Of all the Pala kings he is the best remembered, 
and songs in his honour, which used to be sung in many parts 
of Bengal until recent times, arc still to be heard in remote 


* The site may be at Patharghfi^ The date is 8B8, which, if referred 
in the Bhagalpur District {J. to the Saka era, is equivalent to 
Proe. A. S.lB., ISQp, pp. 1-13). a . d . 966. 

* J. A. 8. B., vol. mil, part i * SSmftth inscription of 1083 

( 1894 ), p. 41. (v. E.) in Jnd, Ant., xiv, 140. Two 

* Jnd. Ant., xxi, 954. groups of bronze figures found in 

* Schiefner, 7l2randtA,pp.908-14. the Muzaffarpur District of TirhQt 

TBranfith adds that DevapBla sub- or North BihSr bear inscriptions 
dued Varendra, i.e. the MSlda dated in the forty-eighth year of 
District, &c., which is hard to MablpAia (Hoemle in indC Ant., 
understand, for that evince ap- xiv (1885), p. 165, note 17. The 
pwoitly 'must, have nemi under readings in Proe, A. 8. B., 1881, p. 
Pala rule earlier. 98, are imiwnary. Cunningham 

* 'Dinajpur PUlar Inscription’ quoted the date correctly in .ri. i3. 
(/. ^ Proe. A. 8. B., 1911, p. 615). Pep., xv, 153). 
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corners of Orissa and KucK Bih§>r. He was attacked by 
Rajendra, the Chola king of Kanchi^ about a.d. 10S3. His 
reign is marked by the revival of Buddhism in Tibet, which 
had been weakened by the persecution of Langdarma a 
century earlier. Pundit Dharniapala and other holy men 
from Magadha accepted an invitation to Tibet in a.d. lOlS, 
and did mucli to restore the religion of Gautama to honour 
in that country. A subsequent mission dispatched in KMO 
or 104S, during the reign of Mahlpala’s successor, Nayapala, 
and headed by Atisa, from the Vikramasila monastery in 
Magadha, continued the work and firmly re-established 
Tibetan Buddhism.^ 


The 

Kaivarta 

Ccbcllion. 


Reign of 

Kama- 

pala, 

e. A.D. 

1084-1130. 


The sou of Nayapala, king Vigrahapala III, who defeated 
Kama, king of Chedi, and died about a. d. 1080, left three 
sons, namely Malupala II, Surapala II, and Ramapala. 
When Malupala succeeded to the throne he imprisoned his 
brothers and misgoverned the realm. His evil deeds pro- 
voked a rebellion, headed by Divya or Divyoka, chief of the 
Chasi-KciivarUi tribe (Kewat caste), which at that time was 
[xiwerful ill Northern Bengal. Muhipala II was killed by 
the rebels, who took possession of the country. Divyoka’s 
place was taken by his nephew Bhima, who became king of 
Varendra. Prince Rilmapala, having escaped from confine- 
ment, travelled over a large part of India in order to obtain help 
in the recovery of his kingdom. After much effort he collected 
a strong force, including contingents from the Rashtrakutas, 
to whom he was related by marriage, and many other 
princes. Bhima was defeated and killed, and R&mapala 
regained the throne of his fathers.* 

Ramapala is described by Taranath as possessing a vigorous 
understanding and widely extended power. 'After defeating 
the Kaivarta usurper, he conquered Mithila or North BihS>r, 

' Sarat Chandra Das (/. 8. B., * The killing of BUma and the 

vol. i, part i. pp. 336, 337). TSra- conquest of Mithilfi are recorded 
n&th says that the date of Mahf- intheKamauligrantofVaidyadeva 
pftla's death coincided approximate- {Ep. Ind., ii. 365). The details 
ly with tliat of^e TlDetan king, are supph^ by the contemjMnny 
Khriral, whom I cannot trace in the historicupoementitledRifmamanftt, 
lists {SehUfner, p, 33.6). For the by SandhySkara NanA, discoreied 
chronology, see J. A. 8. B., vol. in NepSl and published in A. 8. B, 
Ixix, part i (1900), p. 193. vol. ill. No. 1 (1910). 
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the. modem Champ&ran and Darbhanga Districts, and it is 
clear that his dominions also included Kd>marupa or Assam, 
because his son Kumarapala conferred the government of that 
country, with kingly powers, upon a valiant minister named 
Vaidyadeva. Buddhism, although then declining in Hindu- 
stan, flourished in the Fala dominions during the reign of 
Ramapala, the monasteries of Magadha being crod^ded with 
thousands of residents. Taranatli and certain Bengal authors 
treat Ramapala as the last of his dynasty, or at any rate, the 
last who exercised considerable power, but the inscriptions 
prove that he was followed by five kings of his family 

King Govindapala is known to have been on thc*lhrone F^atcsl 
in A. D. 1175; and; ticcording to tradition, the ruler offings. 
Magadha at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, in 
A. D. 1197, was Indradyumna[-prila]. Forts attributed to him 
are still pointed out in the Mungir (Monghyr) District.'^ 

The P&la dynasty deserves remembrance as one of the Impor- 
most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other royal line, of the 
save that of the Andhras, endured so long, for four and 
a half centuries. Dharinapd,la and Devapala succeeded in 
making Bengal one of the great jmwers of India, and, 
although later kings had not the control of realms so wide or 
possessed influence so extensive, their dominion was far from 
being contemptible. The Pala authority was considerably 
shaken by the Kamboja usurpation in the latter part of the 

* J. A. S, B., part i, vol. Ixiiiii I have not seen these works. The 
f 1894), p. 46 ; vol. xli (1882), p. 16 Society has sent me three English 
Schiefner, trantl. TAranSth, p. 250. pamphlets, two entitled Th« Stime* 

The main outline of the. chronology of Varendra, and a third, entitled 
has been firmly laid on tlie basis Guide-book to an exhibition of anti- 
of thirty-two inscriptions in the quities, held at liajsh&hi in 1912, 
author’s paper, * The rSla Dynasty which have been useful. Mr. R. D. 
of Bengar (/nd. Ant., 1909, pp. Baneiji has kindly sent me a proof 
233-48). The most important in- of his elaborate article on the Palas 
scriptitm, published later, is the re- which is to appear in the bfemoirs, 
cold on the DinSjpur Pillar, cited A. S. B., for J913. The three in- 
above. The Varendra Research scriptions of MahendrapSla seem 
Sodety of Rl^shiUii is devoting to belong to the Gurjara-Parih£r 
much attention to early Bengal king of that name, and not to his 
history. The Hon. &c. has pub- Pila namesake, as I and otliers had 
^hedittBengfillamonwraphonthe supposed. 

PSla and Sena Dynastic, and the ^ Buchanan, EaUgrm India, ii, 
IXiector (Babu Aksbaykumar Ml- 23; Cunningham, Rep., iii,135, 159, 
tra, B.L.)bMpubHsbeaavolumeof 162. 
inscriptions in tiie same langpiage. 

UM O d 
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tenth century, and again by the Kaivarta revolt in the 
eleventh century, which prepared the way for the encroach- 
ments made by the Sena kings. The Falas seem to have 
held Magadha or South Bihar, and Mungir in North Bihar, 
almost throughout to the cud, with little interruption, but 
during the last century of their rule they lost nearly the 
whole of Bengal to the Senas.^ The details of the local 
history need to be worked out. 

Intellec- The reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala, extending over 
arUsHc*^ more than a century, from about a. n. 780 to 892, were 
activity, a period of marked intellectual and artistic activity. Two 
artists of that time, Dhtman and his son Bitpalo (Vitapala), 
acquired the highest fame for their skill as painters, 
sculptors, and bron/e-founders. Some M'orks of their school 
are believed to be extjint.® No building of Pala age appears 
to survive, but the numerous great tanks in the central 
districts of their territory, especially in Dinajpur, testify to 
the i:»terpst taken by the kings in the execution of under- 
takings intended for the public benefit. 

Patronage All the Pala kings without exception were zealous 
dhism. Buddhists, ready to bestow liberal patronage on learned 
teachers <uid the numerous moiiixstic communities. Dharma- 
pal'i, clearly a nian of exceptional capacity, is credited with 
the merit of having been an ardent reformer of religion. His 
successors in the eleventh century, who were devoted to 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, enjoyed the services of many 
pious men, among whom Atisa, already mentioned as 
a missionary in Tibet, was the most eminent.^ 

The About the time of the Kaivarta rebellion (c. A, D. 1080), 

or a few years later, Choraganga, the powerful king of 
Senas. Kalinga (acc. 1076), extended his conquests to the extreme 
north of Orissa. Either a chief named Samantadeva, who 

' Mahendrapala Gurjara^Prati- ’ See the learned Introductkm 
hara of Kanaiy (e. a. d. 850) seems by MahS. Hataprasad Shastri to 
to have annexed Magadha for a few Mr. N. N. Vasa's work on Modem 
years. Buddhwn and its FoUowtn m 

• History of Fim Art in India Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, which is 
and Csylon, pp. 305-7. The Va- in part a reprint from the AreAaso- 
rendra Research Society at Rsj- loyieal Survey of.Moy&rabhaiya, 
shahi is devoting special study to vol. i. 
the schools of DnimSn and Bit^lo. 
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came from the Deccan, and pmbably was an officer of 
Choraganga, or Samantadeva^s son Hemantasena, foxnuled 
a principality at Kaalpurl, now Kasiari in the Mayurabhanja 
State. Neither of those chiefs seems to have acquired 
extensive power. 

But Samantasena^s grandson, Vijayasena, certainly raised Vijaya- 
himself to the rank of an independent sovereign early in the®*"™ „ 
twelfth century (?a, n. 1119), and wrested a large part of 
the Bengal province from the Palas, thus firmly establishing 
the Sena dynasty. He also carried on successful wars with 
other powers, and enjoyed a long reign of about forty years, 
more or less. He kept on terms of friendship with Chora- 
ganga of Kalinga, who ruled that kingdom for tlu^ extra- 
ordinary term of seventy-one years. 

The dominions acquired by Vijayjisena were transmitted Vullala- 
(c. A.D. 1158) to his son Vallfdascna, famous in Bengal 
tradition as Ballal Sen, who is credited M'ith having re- • 
organized the caste system and introduced tin* practice of 
* Kulinism ’ among Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. 

Some accounts allege that he founded Gaur or LakhnautI, 
but there is reason to believe that tlie city was in existence 
at an eai'lier date. The site of a paLace attributed to him 
is pointed out at Rampal near Bikrampur in the Dacca 
District.^ All the Sena kings were Brahmanical Hindus, and 
so had a special reason for hostility to the Buddhist Palas, 
and a keen interest in the maintenance of caste. The 
Hinduism of Ballal Sen was of the Tantric kind. The 
Brahman genealogists assert that he sent numerous mission- 
aries, all Brahmans, to Magadha, Bhotiin, Chittagong, Arakan, 

Orissa, and Nepal.® 

BallS.1 Sen was succeeded, probably about a. d. 1170, by Laksh- 
his son Lakshmanasena, the Rai Lakhmaniya of the Muham- 
madan chronicler. 1200). 

part i, vol. xlvii thcm’(Introd. p. 1.5 toN. N. Vasu, 

(1878), p. 400; Imp. Oaz., s.v. Modem Bnd<1hma and Us I'oUo%rtr» 

RSmpSL According to Mah9. in Orusa). See also the same 
Haraprasad Shastri, BalM Sen writer in Proe. A. S. B., 1909, pp. 
'conquered Noathem Bengal with 9 7. 

the imp of the Kaivartas, and tried * Arch. S. Maywrahkanja, vol. i, 

his best to make a clean caste of p. Ixiv, note. 

D d S 
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Muham- In Bilinr and Bengal both Falas and Senas were swept 
TOr^est *^w**'y I’y torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of 
of Bihar, the twelfth century, when Kutb-ud-din’s general, Muhammad 
the son of Bakhtyar, stormed Bihar in or about A. d. 1197, 
and surprised Nudiah {vulgo Nuddea) a year or two later. 
The Musalman general, who had already made his name 
a terror by repeated plundering expeditions in Bihar, seized 
the capitiil by a daring stroke. The almost contemporary 
historian met one of the survivors of the attacking party in 
A.n. 1^43, and learned from him that the fort of Bihar was 
seized by a party of only two hundred horsemen, who boldly 
rushed the postern gate and gained possession of the place. 
Givat quantities of plunder were obtaiiud, and the slaughter 
of the ^shaven-headed Brahmans*, that is to say the Buddhist 
monks, was so thoroughly completed, that when the victor 
sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of 
tl'.e books in the libraries of the monasteries, not a living 
man fould be found who was able to read them. ‘It was 
discovered we are told, ‘ that the whole of that fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call 
a college Bihar.’ ' 

Destnic- This ci rshing blow, followed up, of course, by similar acts 
Kuldhisni. violence, d< si i’oyed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient 
home. No doubt, a few devout, though disheartened, adhe- 
rents of the system lingered round the desecrated shrines 
for a few years longer j and even to this day traces of the 
religion once so proudly dominant may be discerned in the 
practices of obscure sects; but Buddhism as an organized 
religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India south of the 
Himalaya, was destroyed once and for all by the sword of 
a single Musalman adventurer.^ Many motvks who escaped 
death fled to Tibet, Nepal, and Southern India. The arrival 
of the learned refugees in Tibet enabled Buto.i, the Grand 

* ^verty, transl. “Xaba^t-i- Lalitavwtara' {J. 

Naxirl, p. Ixiv, part i, 18!)5, pp. 55-68} ; and 

* See papers by H. P. (^3str!, N. N. Vasu’s work. Modem Bud‘ 
‘ Buddhism in Bengal since the dhiitn and its FoUowtre m Oriua, 
Muhammadan Conquest ’ ; * fH- already cited. 

dharma mangala ; a distant echo of 
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Lama appointed by Kublai Khan^ to enrich the Tibetan 
language by translations from Sanskrit sources, which were 
included in the Tangyur encyclopaedia at the close of tlie 
thirteenth century. The preservation of the fruits of the 
joint labours of the Indian Pundits and the Tibetan Lamas 
was secured by the- practice of the art of block-printing, 
which had been introduced into Tibet from China in the 
seventh century.^ 

The overthrow of the Sena dynasty was accomplished 1199. 

with equal, or even greater ease. The ruler of eastern Bengal „f ij,e 

in those days was Lakshmanasena, described by the Muham- , 

1 • . 1 111 dynasty, 

madan writer as an aged man and reputeil, thougli erro- 

rutously, to have occupied the throne for eighty years."'* The 

portents which were said to have attended his birth had been 

justified by the monarch’s exceptional personal qualities. 

His family, we are told, was respected by all the Rais or 

chiefs of Hindustan, and he was considered to iiold the rank 

of hereditary Khallf (Caliph), or spiritual liead of the country. 

Trustworthy jicraons affirmed tliat no one, great or small, 

ever suffered injustice at his hands, and his generosity was 

proverbial. 

This much-revered sovereign held his court at Niidiali, Nudiah, 
situated in the upper delta of tlie Ganges, on the Biiagirathi 
river, about 60 miles north of the site of Cahnitta. The town 
still gives its name to a British ilistrict (Nmidea, Nadia), and 
is renowned as the scat of a Hindu college organized after the 
ancient manner. 

Probably in a.D; 1199, not long after his facile coiujucst of 
Bihar, Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar eipiippcd an army a,,,, 
for the subjugation of Bengal. Riding in advance of the main 
body of his troops, he suddenly appeared before Nudiah with 
a slender following of eighteen horsemen, and boldly entered 
the city, the people supposing him to be a horsedealer. But 

• /. ^ ¥roe. A. S. B., Feb. 1911, may have been elderly wlien he 

AAdrett, p. xliii. came to the throne, at the close of 

* Lakshinana$ena, although he V^ayasena's long reign. Lakshma- 
had not reigned for eighty years nasena apparently did not succeed 
in A.O. 1199, may then iiave been to the throne until he was adult 
an old man. His father, DallSl Sen, {Ind. Amt., 1913, p. 187). 
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wlien he reached the gate of the Rai’s palace, he drew his 
sword and attacked the unsuspecting household. The Rai, 
u'Ijo was at his dinner, was completely taken by surprise, 

‘and fled barefooted by the rear of the palace; and his 
whole treasure, and all his wives, maidservants, attendants, 
and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 
Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his (Mu- 
iiain mad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought under 
subjection, and he fixed his head-quarters there.^ 

Rrd Lakhmaniya, as the author calls him, fled to Bikrampur 
in the Dacca district,^ where he died; and the conqueror 
presently destroyed the city of Nudiah, establishing the seat 
of his government at the ancient Hindu city of Lakhnauti, or 
Gaur. Mos(|ues, colleges, and Muhammadan monasteries 
were endowed by him and his ofiicers in all parts of the king- 
dom. ind a great portion of the spoil was judiciously sent to 
his distMit cliief, Kutb-ud-din. 

Such was the dishonoured end of the last Hindu kingdoms 
of Bengal and Bihar, which would have made a better fight 
for life il they had deserved to exist.* The administration 
of r.akslimanusena must have been hopelessly ineificient to 
permit a foreign army to marcli unobserved aeross Bengal, 
and to allow of the surprise of the palace by an insignificant 
party of eighteen horsemen. 

However feeble may have been the military power of the 
lust Sena king, he deserves credit for his personal virtues, 
:ind for his liberal patronage of Sanskrit literature. An 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta by Dhoyi, or Dhoyika, 
court-poet of Lakshmanasena, has been published. Jayadeva, 
tlie famous author of the Gttagovinda, seems to have lived in 


* Ilaverty, transl. Tahahll-i- 
Nilsiri, p. 657 ; Elliot, lli»7. o/ 
India, ii, ;)09. 

* The Senas continued to exist 
as a local dynasty in Eastern Ben- 
^ subordinate to the Muhamma- 
dans for four generations after the 
capture of Nudiah. The authorities 
for the history of the dynasty are 


discussed in App. O, but the chro- 
nology is not yet finally settled. 
The chief difficidty lies in the 
determination of the duration of 
Ballftl Sen’s reign. For minor 
dynasties not noticed in this voik, 
see Duff, The Chronology of India, 
Constable, 1899. 
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the reiga of Lakshnianasena^ who wrote verses himself. His 
father, Ballal Sen, also was an author. 

IX 

The Rdjput Clans 

Ethnological speculations, or discussions about facial angles. Apparent 
thick or thjn noses, long skulls or broad skulls, the mystery of 
of the origin of caste, and so forth, are foreign to the purpose flans- 
of this work, and cannot be even lightly handled in these 
pages.^ But the narrative sections of this chapter dealing 
with the political fortuties of many Rajput (dans can hardly 
fail to suggest to the thoughtful reader iiK|uiries which seem 
to demand with urgency some sort of answer. Wlio were 
these Rajputs — I^rihJ.rs, Pawara, Chandels, and the rest — and 
why do they and their affairs make such a confused stir 
during the centuries intervening between the death of Uarsha 
and the Muhammadan conquest? The dominance of the 
Rajput clans is at first sight the conspicuous fact differen- 
tiating the mediaeval from the ancient period in the history of 
Northern India, and the mind craves for an e.xplanation. It 
S'lifoVerblally easier to ask questions than to answer them, 
and in this case the facts are far too complex and imperfectly 
known to admit of concise satisfactory explanations. Still it 
may be worth while, to make a few observations on tbe subject, 
designed to help the weary reader in his endeavour to find 
some sort of clue to guide him through the maze of dynasties. 

The apparently sudden introduction of Rajput states on Kshatri- 
the stage during the eighth and ninth centuries is in part an 
illusion. Hardly anything is known about the caste or tribal 
position of the ancient ruling families. Nobixly can tell 
exactly the rank of Hindu society to which the family of 
Asoka or Samudragupta belonged, and nothing is on record 
to uidicate how far the kings whose names appear prominently 
on the scene were merely successful personal adventurers or 

^ See Rislcyand Gait, Gtmusof (hUliMso/P(aijabIiihnography,4fto, 

India, 1901, m. i ; Rose, Otnmui Cal(nitta, 1S83 ; and Baaen-Powell, 

Btport for iht Panjdb, 1901 ; the Notes ... on the Rajput Clans, J. 
other Uensus Reports ; Ibbetaon, R. A, 8., 1899, pp. £9^63. 
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how far they were the heads of dominant clans. In later times 
all Rajputs have considered themselves to be Ksh atr iyaa — 
members of the second of the four groups of castes accord- 
ing to the familiar Brahman theory.^ So far back as the 
time when the Dialogues of the Buddha were composed the 
Kshatriyas were recognized as an important element in society, 
and in their own estimation stood higher than the Brahmans.’^ 
The fact probably is that from very remote days ruling clans 
of Kshatriyas, essentially similar to the Rajputs of later days, 
existed and were continually forming new states, just in the 
same way as in the mediaeval period. But their records have 
perished, and only a few exceptionally conspicuous dynasties 
arc at all remembered, and so stand out on the page of history 
in a manner that does not fully represent the truth. The 
term Kshatriya was, I believe, always one of very vague 
meaning, simply denoting the Hindu ruling classes which did 
nut claim Brahman descent. Occasionally a raja might be 
a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s natural place at 
court was that of minister rather than that of king.® Chandra- 
gupta Munrya presumably was considered to be a Kshatriya 
— Iiis minister Chanakya or Kautilya certainly was a Brahman. 

Tlie real difference between the ancient and mediaeval 
periods is that the living tradition concerning the former 
has been broken, while that concerning the latter survives. 
The Mauryas and Guptas belong to a dead and buried past, 
remembered only through books, inscriptions, and coins, 
whereas the clans whose ruling families came into notice 
during the mediaeval period are still very much alive, and in 
many cases form numerous and influential sections of the 
existing population. 


' The four variiat of the theory 
arc Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas, 
and Sadras. The Brahmans appear 
to be as much mixed in bloM as 
the Rj^pflts. The Vai^yas are a 
very indefinite group, and Sadras, 
as such, are hardly recognized in 
Northern India, For the true ex- 
planation of Varna as meaning *a 
group of castes (jdti)', and not 
‘a caste', see Ketkar's valuable 


Hwtory of CatU in India, esp. vol. i 
(1909), p. 7T. Vol. ii appeared in 
1911. 

* Rhys Davids, DUdognu of tht 
Buddha (1899), pp. 59, 119; J.R. 
A. 8. (1894), p. 349, 

* Hiuen Tsang mentions several 
Brahman rSjas, e.g. of I^ain, 
JijhoU, and Maheivampura OMak 
ii, 970,971). See the explanation of 
Brahmahhatra in App. O poH. 
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Tod and the other older writers perceived long ago The ^ 
that the Rajput clans are in large jmrt of foreign, or, as eluent” 
they called it, ^Scythian’ descent. The more exact re- 
searches of recent times have fully coiihrmed this opinion, 
and it is now possible to indicate with a considerable degree 
of precision the source of the foreign blood in several of the 
principal clans, and at the same time to recognize the close- 
ness of their relationship with castes which occupy a social 
position lower than that of the Rajputs. 

The earliest foreign immigration within ti)e limits of the The i^akas 
historical period which can be verified is that of the Sabas in Tueh- 
the second century b.c. (aw/e, pp. 226, 249) ; and the next is 
that of the Yueh-chi or Kushans in the first century after 
Christ (aw/e, p. 262). Probably none of the existing Rajput 
clans can carry buck their genuine pedigrees nearly so far. 

I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the Sakas 
and the Kushans when they became Hinduized were admitted 
to rank as Kshatriyas in the Hindu caste system, but the 
fact can be inferred only from the analogy of what is ascer- 
tained to have happened in later ages — it cannot be proved. 

The third recorded great irruption of foreign barbarians The 
occurred during the fifth century and the early part of tlie 
sixth. There are indications that the immigration from 
Central Asia had continued during the thir<l century {ante, 
p. 273), but, if it did, no distinct record of the event has 
been preserved, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, only 
three certain irruptions of foreigners on a large scale througli 
the northern and north-western passes can be proved to have 
taken place within the historical period anterior to the 
Muhammadan invasions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


The first and second, as above observed, were those of the 
Sakas and Yueh-chi respectively, and the third was that 
of the Hunas, or White Huns. These names, Saka, Yueh- 
chi, and Huna, merely indicate the predominant elements in 
tlie invading swarms, which included many various races. 
The tradition of descent from the first and second swarms 
has been lost 'for ages. The TurkI Shahiya kings of Kabul, 
who were displaced by the Hindu Shahiyas in the ninth 
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century, boasted their descent from the great Kushan king, 
Kanishka, but I do not know of any later claim on the part 
of an Indian ruling family to relationship with the Yueh-chi. 

The break in tradition seems to be due in large measure 
to the far-reaching effects of the* third barbarian irruption, 
to which the name of Huna is given. The meagre literary 
record of the Hun invasion is supplemented by so many 
miscellaneous observations in the domains of • ethnology, 
archaeology, and numismatics, that a strong impression is 
produced on the mind of the student that the Hun invasions 
disturbed Hindu institutions and polity much more deeply 
than would be sup[)Osed from perusal of the Puranas, 
and other literary works. The Hindu writers display great 
unwillingness to dwell upon ^ barbarian^ invasions, uniting 
in ‘a conspiracy of silence*. They never allude to the 
existence of Alexander the Great, and the Gujarat historians 
similarly Ignore the sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni.* 
If Muhammadan authors had not related iti detail the story 
of that famous raid, no record of it would have been found 
in Indian literature or inscriptions. There is, therefore, 
no rwason for surprise that the Hindu record of the Hun 
di'luge is meagre, and that recognition of its importance 
has had to lie won laboriously by the patient researches 
of modern archaeologists. It is impossible to set forth the 
complicated evidence in this place, and the reader must be 
asked to accept the assertion that the scries of invasions 
by the Huns and associated foreign tribes in the fifth, and 
sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern India to 
its foundations, severed the chain of tradition, and brought 
about a rearrangement of both castes and ruling families*. 
The effects of the Hun cataclysm are obscured partially 
by the brilliant achievement of Harsha in establishing for 
thirty-five years (612-47) a strong paramount power able 
to control the conflicting interests of the various races, clans, 
and creeds subject to his temporary sway.* When his 

' Aom. 6(u., vol. i, part i (1896), but his paramount power dates 
p. 164, note 5. ftom 619 a. d. and continwed natil 

* Harsha's reign began in 606, his deatit in 647. 
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heavy hand was removed all those elements broke loose, and, 
after a period of unrecorded anarchy, produced in the domain 
of politics the new grouping of states described in its leading 
features in this chapter. 

' V It seems to be clearly established tlmt the Hun group The 
;of tribes or hordes made their principal permanent settlements Gurjaras. 
in Rajputana and the Panjab. The most important element 
■'.in the group, after the Huns themselves, was that of the 
iGurjaras, whose name still survives in the spoken form Gujar 
' \is the designation of a widely diffused middle-class caste 
in North-Western India. The Gujars, primarily a pastoral 
people, are, of course, like almost all Indian castes, largely 
engaged in agriculture. The Jiits or Jats, more exclusively 
agricultural, are recognized universally to be akin to the 
Gujars, although it is impossible to define the relationship. 

Neither Jats or Gujars are accounted to ranlc as Rajputs 
or Kshatriyas, but most of the Pan jab Jats claim Rajput 
descent.^ 

The prominent position occupied by Gurjara kingdoms inGuijara 
early mediaeval times is a recent discovery. The existence 
of a small Gurjara principality at Bharoch (Broach), and of 
a larger state in Rajputana, had been known to archaeologists 
for many years, but the recognition of the fact that Bhoja, 
and the other kings of the powerful Kanauj dynasty in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries u’crc Gurjaras is 
of recent date. Certain misreadings of cpigraphic dates had 
obscured the true history of that dynasty, and the correct 
readings have been established only within the last few 
years. It is now definitely proved that (c. a.d. 840- 

90), his predecessors and successors, belonged to the Prati- 
hara (Parihar)* clan of the Gurjara tribe or caste, and, 
consequently, that the well-known clan of Parihar Rajputs 
is a branch of the Gurjara or Gujar stoek.-* 


* Jat in United Provinces, Jot in 

PaajSb. PavjiJih Ctntut Rep.,\9Q\, 
pp. set, 326. , i 

* The discover is the work of 
Messrs. A. M*. T. Jackson {Bom. 
Gaz,, vol. i, part i (1896), esp. p. 
461 ) } D. R. Bhandarknr, ‘Gurjaras 


(J. Bo. Br. li. A. A’., vol. xx) ; ‘ Epi- 
graphic Notes ’ (ibid. , vol. xxi) ; and 
Prof. Kielhom, ‘ Epi^phic Notes,’ 
No. 17, ‘The GwSfior Inscription 
of Mihira Bhoia’ {Naehr, d. k. O 0 t«U.- 
gehajft d, Wurtenteh., Gdttingen, 
1905). This important inscription 
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j A familiar legend appearing in the Chand Raisa and other 
; late documents in variant forms groups together four Rajput 
duns — the Pawar (Pramara), Parihar (Pratihara), Chauh&n 
, (Chahumana), and Solanki or Chaulukya — as being Agnikula, 
or ‘ hre-born originating from a sacrifidal fire-pit at Mount 
'‘Abii in Southern Rajputana. The myth seems to express 
the historical truths that the four clans named are related, 
and all arose in Southern Rajputana ; and further, as Mr. 
Crookc justly observes, it ‘represents a rite of purgation 
by fire, the scene of which was in Southern Rajput&na, 
whereby the impurity of the foreigners was removed and 
they hecame fitted to enter the Hindu caste system 

The fact that one of the four clans, namely, the Parihar, 
undoubtedly is of the Gujar stock, raises a strong pre- 
sumption that the three others also arc descended from 
' GurjardJ< or similar foreign immigrants. In this way the 
origin of some of the most notable of the Rajput clans is 
accounted for. The Gurjaras are believed to have entered 
India either along with or soon after the White Huns, and 
to have settled in large numbers in Rajputana; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from, or 
to what race they belonged. The Pawar head-quarters were 
at Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, and in 
the seventh century the Parihars ruled a large part of Raj- 
putaiia from Bhimnrd, some 50 miles to the north-west of 
Mount Abu. About a.d. 800 Nagabhata, king of the 
Gurjara country, conquered Kanauj on the Ganges, to 
which city he shifted his capital, and so founded the long 
line of Kanauj kings who ruled there until the capital was 
taken by Mahmud of Gha'^ni at the beginning of a.d. 1019 
(ante, p. 383). The discovery that the Rajas of Kanauj 
from 800 to 1018, some of whom enjoyed the rank of 
paramount sovereigns of Northern India, really were the 
descendants of ‘barbarian^ foreign immigrants into Ra>j- 
putana in the fifth or sixth century and first cousins of the 

has been edited also by Hirflnanda his small History of^ India^ and in 
in the ArehaeoL 8. Jndia^ Annual articles in /. H. A. 0 ., 1903>5. 

1903-4, p. 977. Dr. Hoemle ^ ^Ri^puts and Mahrattas* (/. 
has laid stress on the discovery in Hoy* Anthrop* tnsi*^ 1911, p. 49). 
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GujarSj though recognized as high-class Rajputs, is one of 
the most notable additions made to Indian historical know- 
ledge for many years past. Although the history of the 
other Rajput clans of the north has not been worked out 
with equal fullness, a fair presumption arises that many of 
them were of similar origin. The truth seems to be that 
when a foreign clan or tribe became Hinduized the ruling 
families were readily recognized as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, 
while the rank and file gradually lost their tribal organization, 
and developed into an Indian caste not regarded as aristo- 
cratic. 

J Some of the principal clans farther south spring from Indi- 
i different source, *ind apparently are descended from thc®®jgj”pf 
io-called aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Bilal’s, Kols, and the like, 

Ivhom the late Sir Herbert Risley designated by the singularly ^ans. 
inappropriate generic name of ‘ Dravidians one of the most 
misleading terms ever introduced.^ The evidence of a close 
Connexion between the Chandels and the Gonds, who, again, 

Vere associated with the Bhars, is particularly strong ; and 
^he inference is fully justified that the Chandel Rajputs 
fWere originally Hinduized Bhars or Gonds, or both, who 
attained recognition as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, when they 
acquired power and took up the business of kingship for 
which the Kshatriya group of castes was appropriated. The 
Gahanvars similarly are associated with the Bhars; the 
BundSlas and the northern Rathors arc offshoots of the 
iGaharwars, and so on. The name of the great Rashtrakuta 
clan of the Deccan, the political history of which will be 
treated in the next chapter, is etymologically identical 
with Rathor, but there is not, so far as I am aware, evidence 
of any racial connexion between the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan and the RathOrs of Hindustan. The former seem to 
have originated among some one or other of the indigenous 

^ Dravidian is the English fSorm the Gonds, Kols, Bhars. and other 
of Uie adjective Dravida, with the so-called ‘ non-Aryan ’ tribes of 
piyaning • belonging to Dravida, or Central India and the North. The 
the Tamil country.^ It is applied word Drdvida is said to be an 
with propriety to the territory, Aryanized form of Tamil, meaning 
or languiwe of the <»treme ‘ nice ’ or ‘ sweet as applied to the 
soum, but is whoDy inaji^licable to language (Jnd. Ant., 1913, p. 339). 
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tribes of the Deccan in much the same way as the ChandSls 
became differentiated from the Gonds of the territory which 
is now the Chhatarpur State.^ 

Struggle ' The unceasing wars of the mediaeval period become 
northern ^ more intelligible and interesting when they are 

and regarded as being in large part a secular struggle between 
dans”" foreign Rajputs of the north and the indigenous R&jputs 
of the south. Of course, this arrangement of the sides did 
not always hold good, and powers normally at feud some- 
times made friends and contracted alliances one with the 
other, or all parties momentarily combined against the 
Muhammadans. But 1 think it is tme that, us a general 
rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of ^ abori- 
gines ’ were inimical to the Rajputs descended from ^bar- 
barian’ immigrants. In the northern group the clans most 
conspicuous in the historical held are the Chauhans, Parihars, 
Tomaras, and Pa wars; in the southern group the principal 
clans are the Chaml^ls, Kalachnris, or Haihayas, Gaharwars, 
and Rashtr tkutas. The origin of the Solankis or Chalukyas 
(Chanlukya, &c.) is disputed. They claim to come from 
Oudh, but it is more probable that they are really of foreign 
origin, like the three other duns with which they are 
associated in the ' fire-pit’ story.® 

Summaiy. The main points to remember are that the Kshatriya or 
Rajpfxt group of castes is essentially an occupational group, 
composed of ail chms following the Hindu ritual who actually 
undertook the work of government; that, consequently, 
people of most diverse races were and are lumped together as 
Rajputs ; and that most of the great clans now in existence 
are descended either from foreign immigrants of the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era, or from ipdigenous races 


‘ For the origin of the Chandcis, 
see mjr paper in J. A. 8. B., vol. 
xlvi, part i. (1S77), p, S33 ; and my 
monograph, * The History and Coin- 
age of the Chandel (Cbandella) 
Uynasty of Bundelkhand (Jejftka- 
bhukti) from a. i>. 831 to 1903 ’ {Jnd. 
Ant., 1908, pp. 1 14-48) , For Gahap* 
wSrs, see Beames and Elliot, Boeet 
of the N, W. PromncM, and for all 


northern castes Mr. Crooke’s work 
in four volumes, Tribn and Ca$t«i 
of th$ N.W. P. For speculations 
about the RSshiraka^s, see Bam. 
Gta., voL i, part i (1896), pp. 119- 
34 ; ibid., part ii, pp. 178, 384. 

* Bom. Qaz., vol. 1, part i (1896^, 
p. 465, &c. Contra, Ojha, Emrtg 
History of the Solanhts (in Hindi), 
pp. 13-14. 
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such as the Gonds and Bhars. This finding will, I fear, be 
displeasing to many families of Indian gentry, who naturally 
prefer to believe in orthodox Brahman-made pedigrees going 
back to the sun, moon, or fire-pit ; but I am convinced that 
it is substantially true, although the evidence is of a kind 
difficult to grasp, and incapable of brief presentation. The 
references in the note will enable the curious reader to pursue 
the subject further.^ 


APPENDIX O 


The Origin and Chronology of the Sena Dynasty 


The strong interest taken by many of my readers in tlie early fnterest in 
history of Bengal induces me to devote considerable space to tl'e sub- 
the justification of the statements in the text concerning 
Sena dynasty, which differ widely from tho«:c made in th(^ 
second edition, when much material now available was not at 
my disposal. 

The Sena kings succeeded one another from fatluu* to son. The sue- 
The names and order of succession arc established by inscrip- cession of 
tions beyond dispute as being (1) Samantasena, (2) Heiuauta- 
sena, (3) Vijayasena, (4) Vallalasena or Ballal Sen, (5) Lakshmana- 
sena, (6) ViSvarupasena. Nos. 1 and 2 were merely local chiefs 
in Orissa, and No. 6 was a ruler of small power in Eastern Bengal. 

The general history of India is interested only in Nos. 3, I, />, 
who governed dominions of large extent and took rank among 
the greater powers. 

Nobody now maintains the hypothesis that there were tw«) Matters no 
Lakshmanasenas, or that Lakshamanasena of the inscriptions is 


^ Further references are : V, A. 
Smith, *The Gurjaras of Hajpu- 
t&naand Kanai^ ’ (/, R.A. 190J), 
Jan. and ^ril) ; * White Hun 

(Ephthalite) Qiins from the Pam ab ’ 
(ibii, Jan., 1907); ‘White Hun 
Coin of Vyaghramukha’ (ibid., 
Oct., 1907); ‘The .Outliers of Ra- 
jasthani' {Ind. Ant.i 1911); and 
Id. R. Bliandarkar, ‘ The Gurjaras ' 
(Ji Bo. Br. U. A. S .9 vol. xxi). 
The same author's paper ‘ Guhilots ' 
(J. 4- Proc. A. S. 6. (N. S.), vol. v, 
1909), is most suggestive and valu- 
able. He demonstrates that the 
R&^as of Mewar or Udaipur, 
admittedly the. premier chiefs in 
RfijpttUna and the leaders of the 
Ra^pQt chivalry, are descended 


from Nagar Brahmans ; that their 
ancestors, after they became chiefs, 
were known as Brahm«akshatri.s, 
and that tiiey were closely associ- 
ated with the kings of Valabhi, 
who belonged to the Huiia-Gurjara 
group. 

Mr. James Kennedy’s brilliant 
es.say, entitled ‘ Mediaeval History 
of Northern India: the Hindu 
Period, a. d. 650-1200’ (/mp. 

1900, vol. ii, chap, viii) needs to 
be read with caution. Several of 
his statements of fact require cor- 
rection, and his theoretical views 
are open to criticism. Mr. Kennedy 
underrates the Gujar power. The 
bibliography appendea to his essay 
is usenil. 
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to be distinguished from Rae Lakhmaniya who was driven out 
of Nadlah (Nuddea) by Muhammaft the son of Bakhtyar^ as 
described in tlie Tabakdt-i-NadH. I assume the identity of the 
Rae of the Tabafrdt with the I^kshmanasena of the inscriptions. 
Another matter definitely settled by the labours of the late Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn, as confirmed by subsequent researches, is the 
beginning of the era known by the name of Lakshamanasena, The 
first day of that era was October 7, a. d. 1 1 19, and the first current 
year as reckoned from that era was a. d. 1 119-20. It is also admit- 
ted that Lakshamanasena was driven out of Niidiah by Muhammad 
the son of Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans in a. ii. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to a. o. 1198, and prior to Muhammad^s expedition 
into tlie hills of the NE. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the 
author of the Tahakdt^ which took place in a. ii. 601 (Aug. 1204- 
Aug. 1205). 

But considerable difference of opinion exists as to the exact 
date of the raid on Nudiah, which is not stated in the J^dbakdt, 
our only authority for the details. That work, it may be noted, 
was closed in a. ii. 6.58, practically equivalent to a. d. 1260. The 
author, conipionly called Minhaj-i-Siraj, expressly states that in 
A. n. 641 (June, a. o. 124.8-June, 1244) he obtained an account 
of the operations of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyilr against 
Bihar town from two of his surviving soldiers (Raverty, transL, 
p. .552). His a<'count, therefore, has almost the authority of a con- 
temporary narrati 'c so far as that event is concerned. But he 
does not seem to have been Jio well infoimed about the raid on 
Nudiah. 

In the briefest possible summary, the historian's narrative is 
as follows. Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar, a man of the Turkish 
Khalj tribe, failed to obtain employment from Kutb-ud-dm after 
the cajiture of Delhi in a. ii. 589- When some time, apparently 
a considerable interval, had elapsed, he acquired a certain 
amount of military power and obtained a fief in the ^Mirzapur 
district from which he was ^in the habit of making incursions 
iiitoMuner(Mungir or Monghyr) and Bihar’, until he collected 
‘ ample resources in the shape of horses, arms, and men '. We 
are further told that he ^ used to carry his depredations into 
those parts* until he organized a final attaclc upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. He captured the city, as related* in the text, and 
brought great booty to the presence of Kutb-ud-din; who was, 
perhaps, then at Mahoba in Bundelkhand. The favour with 
which he was received excited jealousy, which wm not allayed 
.^ntil Muhammad justified himself by defeating a furious elephant.. 
After that incident he departed»for Bih&r. Meantime, many of 
the inhabitants of Nudiah became alarmed and deselted their 
king, Rae Lakhmaniya, or Lakshmanasena, ^ The following year 
after that, Muhammad-i-BakhtyAr caused a force to be prepared^ 





IrAb lakhmaniya. 

'^Ilirftssed firpin Bihftr^ and^Auddenly appeared before the city of 
N^<£[ah *, as described in the text.' 

Now, Oil Reconsideration of the evidence, I agree with Bloch- True date 
mann that it is impossible to date the attack on Nudlah, as 
^verty did, in a. h. 590. The operations of Muhammad above ® 

Mtafled must have occupied several years after a. h. .589, when 
Delhi was taken. On the other hand, Minhaj-i-Siraj tells us 
(Raverty, p* 560) that ^ after some years had passed away 
Muhammad organized his expedition to ^Tibbat*. That disas- 
trous operabtiOn took place in a.h, 601 (Aug. a. o. 1^204- Aug. 

1205). The captore of Nudiah, therefore, must be dated several 
years after a.h. 589, and ^some ye^»rs* before a.h. 601, say in 
or about a. h. 595 (Nov. a. d. 1198 to Oct. 1199). 

But the story told by Minhaj-i-SirSj enables us to fix the date Rae Lakh- 
with a little more precision. He was informed that Rae Lakh- maniya’s 
maniya had then been on the throne for eighty years, reckoned ®heged 
from his birth. That assertion, which is supported by an anec- eii^tv^ 
dote, manifestly legendary, is in itself highly improbable. The y^rs. 
longest recorded Indian reign is that of Choraganga of Orissa, 
which extended to seventy-one years complete (a. d. 1076-1147) ; 
and, so far as I know, a reign of eighty years cannot be traced in 
the history of any country. Raverty supported hi^> belief in the 
eighty years’ reign by quoting a statement made by Munshi Shiam 
Parshad in an account of Gauj*, written for Major Francklin, 
that Lakshmanasena reigned from a.h. 510-590, eighty lunar 
years. But it does not appear what authority the Munshi had 
for his statement. Another argument on the same side is that 
Muhammad died in a. h. 602, and according to certain historians 
had reigned or ruled for twelve years in I.«akhnauti or Gaur. 

Twelve years back from a.h. 602 bring us to a. li, 590. It is 
possible, hoftrever, as Babu Monmohan Chakravarti suggests, 

^ that the rule of Muhammad may have been reckoned from a time 
prior to the attack on Nudlah. On reconsideration, I agree with 
Blpc^mann in rejecting both the alleged eighty years’ reign and 
the date a. h. 590 for the attack on Nudiah. 

I now accept the suggestion made long ago by Professor Attack on 
Kielhorn (Jnd. JnL, vol. xix (1890), p. 7) that the legend of the NGdiah in 
eighty y^^rs’ reign is due to a misunderstanding, the Nudlah raid If 
having really taken l4^e in the year 80 of the Lakshmanasena maim- ^ 
era. Datei|in that era were%siially calculated as expired years, sena*s era, 
but occasionally as current, years. Op the supposition that the 
yeSR was ^expired', the year 80 would be a.d. 1119 -20 plus 
80 SB A. D. 1199^1^00 (O^ber to October). If the current 

' Since the passage above Hvits throne about a. u. lllSaiid was dead 

written, iff, p, Kumar h^^ub- "long before the Muhammadan raid. 
lishedtfaeopinioiith^thete^tnTOny The suggestion does not approve 
or the should itself to my judgement (/nri. 

r^arded. ^ He is indined & blUeve 1913, p. 188). 

that Lakshmanasena ascended the 

lets 
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year should be understood^ the date would be a. D. 1198-9 
(November to October). Probably the event took place during 
tlie cold season of 1199-1200, that is to say, late in a. d. Il99i 
early in a. h. 596. We may be confident that it occurred in 
either a. ii. 595 or 596, not in a. h. 590, as I formerly believed. 

Having settled the chronology so far, we must consider the 
question as to what event marked the beginning of the Laksh- 
maiiasena era on October 7, 1119^ approximately eighty years 
before the Nudiah raid. Babu Monmohan Chakravarti assumes 
that the era marks the accession of Samantasenji, the first 
historical name in the genealogy. But that personage was an 
obscure local chief, and it is most unlikely that his accession 
should have been taken as the starting-point for a new era. 
Lakshmanasena might conceivably have reckoned his era from the 
date of the accession of his own father, Viillalasena (BallM Sen). 
But that hypothesis, supported by Mr. N. N. Vasu, is barred by 
the positive evidence of Ballal Sen’s date and the synchronisms 
with Vijayasena to be noticed presently. The third hypothesis, 
which I am disposed to accept as correct, refers the establishment 
of tlie t‘ra to the commemoration of the accession (or coronation, 
ahliis'heka) of Vijayasena, the first independent sovereign of the 
dynasi y. It is, Iiowever, possible that the era should be reckoned 
from the accession of his father Hemanlasena, as suggested by 
the naiTative of Taranfith. 

On the assumption that the era dates from the accession of 
Vijayasena,^ the case is similar to that of the Imperial Guptas. 
Tlie Gupta era of a, n. 319-20 is reckoned from the accession 
(or foronation) uf Chandra-gupta I, the first considerable and 
independent king of his line, not from the accession of his 
grandfiither Gupta, who was a petty chief, like Samantasena 
the grandfather of Vijayasena, nor from the accession of Chandra- 
gupta’s fother, Ghatotkacha. 

On this assumption, the whole scheme of Sena chronology 
becomes intelligible, fitting in well with the known facts and 
synchronisms. For Ballal Sen or Vallalasena we have two 
positive dates in literature, namely, a. n. 1168-9 and 1170-1 
(Saka 1090 and IO91).® 

For Vijayasena we have three synchronisms. He is described as 
^thc friend of Choraganga (C^omga/iga sakha^)* ^Choraganga had 
an exceptionally long reign of more than seventy-one years, from 
A. n. 1076 to 1147. The latter part of it coincides v#ith twenty- 
eight years of the reign of Vijayasena, according to my chrono- 
logy, which, accordingly, is supported to some extent. The 


' Mr. R. D. Baneiji, agreeing the attack made by Muhammad, 
with Mr. S. Kumar, holds tnat the son of BakhtyAr. 
era marks the accession of Laksh- * Mr. R. D. Banelji rejects these 
inaniiscna, whom he supposes to dates, 
have been dead many years before 
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other two synchronisms are vague and imperfect. An in- 
scription records that Vijayasena made captive four kings, 
namely, Nanya, Vira, Raghava, and Vardhana. We are also 
told that he ^ impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put down 
the prince of Kamarupa, and defeated the Kalinga*. Unluckily, 
tlie record does not join the names of the kings and the countries. 

But we may be nearly certain that the Raghava referred to is 
the Kalinga prince of that name, who reigned from about 
A. D. 1156 to 1170 (Saka 1078-92); and there is as great 
a probability that Nanya means Nanyadeva of 'firhut, who 
founded Simraun in a. d, 1097 and afterwards established the 
Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. 1 cannot positively 
identify either Vira or Vardhana. One of them presumably must 
have been the Raja of Kslmarupa or Assam. An Assamese legend 
dates in Saka 1111 ^a. o. 11 89) a Virapala whose sou became a 
powerful king, and an undated copperplate mentions a king of 
Kamarupa named Virabahu. Probably, therefore, Vira was the 
Raja of Kamarupa. 

Vijayasena’s victory over Gaur (Gauda or Gaura) adjoining 
the Sena principality, presumably occurred early in his reign, It 
may have been gained over either Ramapala or his son Kuma- 
rapala, more likely the latter. The name Vardhana has not come 
under my notice in any other record, but it may refer to the 
Pala king. It is probable that the death of Ramapala after a long 
reign had weakened the Pala kingdom.' 

I conclude this dissertation by a notice of the origin and rise The Sena 
of the Sena royal family. The ancestors were of southern origin, 
from the Deccan, and are described both as Kamata Kshatriyas, the 
and as Brahmakshatras. The meaning of the latter term, Deci'an, 
misunderstood by Professor Kielhorn, has been elucidated by 
Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar. His observations, which throw much 
light on the history of caste, deserve to be quoted textually : — 

• We have already seen that a Chatsu inscription speaks of a Guhilot Meaning 
king Bhartribhatta as Brahma-Kshatr-dmnta^ which I have translated by of the 

possessed of both priestly and martial energy”, but a footnote has been term 
added below saying that what is also inmlied is that Bhartribhatta was Bvahma-' 
a Brahmakshatrf, i. e. belonged to tlie Brahniakshatri c*aste. Bhartri- la/hiUra. 
bha^ is not the only ancient king of India who is so called. In the 
Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, of the well-known Sena dynasty of 

' My suggested chronology for the Sena dynasty therefore is : — 


Samantasena, local chief, acc. « 

A. D. 

, 1080-90. 

1 

Hemantasena, „ ,, 

§ • 

1100, 

1 

Vijayasena, king „ 


1119. 

VallSlasena, „ „ 


1168. 

1 

Lakshmanasena, „ „ 


1172 or 1180 (?), 

E e 2 
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Bengal, SSmantasena is described as Brahmorkshatriydimm kuloriirch 
dama^ which expression was rendered by Prof. Kielhom by ** head-garland 
of the clans of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas ”, but which ought to have 
been rendered, 1 think, by^^* head-garland of the Brahmorkshatri family 
That the latter is the correct translation is shown by the term Brahma^ 
hhatra used with reference to the Sena kings in the Balldla^oharita 
[BibL Ind.]. 

Now, there is a caste called Brahmakshatrf, corresponding to thU 
Brahmakshatra, the members of which are found all over the Panj&b, Raj- 
putanii, Kathiawar, Gujarat, and even the Dekkan. In my opinion, as 
already stated, they were originally the Br&hmana classes of new tribes 
afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final mergence ipto the Hindu 
society 

The author then cites the case of the Bandhara weavers and 
dyers in the Jodhpur State, who originally were Nagar Brahmans, 
and proceeds : — 

* Here then we liave an instance of a Brahmakshatrl caste, the people 
of which say that they were originally Nagar Brahmanas. This dearly 
explains how the Guhilots, who were also originally Nagar Brahmanas, 
became Brahmakshatris or Khatrfs, and also stren^hens my theory that 
the various castes of the Brahmakshatris were originally the Brilhmana 
classes of foreign tribes, which after the process of fusion had set in, but 
before it was complete, exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits 


The Sena 

royal 

family 

originally 

Brahman. 


Earliest 
seat of the 
Sena 
family. 


Mr. l^liaiidarkar is perfectly right. Consequently, the ancestor 
of the Sena kings must have been a Brahman from the Deccan, 
probably employed in the natural office of a Brahman as 
a minister. When he passed from ministerial to ruling functions, 
lie became a Brahmakshatrl, his descendants being accepted as 
full Kshatriyas, capable of intermarriage with other ruling families 
reckoned as Kshatriyas. Most likely Samantasena had been 
in the service of the king of Kulinga or Orissa, namely Chora- 
ganga (1076-1 147). That king claims to have become supreme 
lord of all Orissa {sakid-Otkala-samrdjya) at some date prior 
to A. D. 1118. The establishment of Samantadeva as a semi- 
independent chief in northern Orissa may be dated somewhere 
about 1080 or 1090, in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
Possibly lie may not have been a ruling chief. His son, Heman- 
tasena, may have been the first to act as raja. 

l*he earliest actually known seat of the Senas was at KEiSipuri, 
the modem Kasiari, on the SuvarnarekhE river, in the Mayura- 
bhanja State, the most northerly of the Orissan -Tributary States, 
adjoining the Midiiapore District. I quote from the admirable 
Archaeological Survey Report of Babu Nagendranath Vasu. 


* We have read in Uie genealogical history of the Pa^chatya Vaidikn of 
Bengal, written on palm-leaves and about three hundred years old, that 
the royal Sena dynasty reigned in a place caUed Kftdlpuri and situated on 
the banks of the SuvarnarekhE. Two sons were bom to Viiayasena, one 
of the rulers of this place ; the elder being named Malla cma Uie younger 

Syamala. It was the latter that conquered eastern Benj^ and made the 
city of Vikramapura his capital. According to the Pa^hEtya Kulamafl- 
jarl, SyEmalavanua’s sway in Vikramapura commenced in Saka 994, 
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i. e. 1079 A. D. . . * There is no doubt that the ancient name of KilsTpuri has 
now degenerated into K^iarl 

I cannot follow out the problems of local history suggested by 
that passage^ and the observations which follow in the work cited. 

At present I am only concerned to note that Kasipurl or Kasiarl 
was the early seat of the Sena kings. The date, a. o, 1072, for 
Vijayasena’s son seems to be too early.® 

In order to save the necessity of a multitude of foot-notes the 
principal references are appended in a classified form. 


liejerencea. 

The following classified list gives the authorilies on which tlie Aiilhori- 
statements in the text and appendix concerning the Senas are 
based. Obsolete publications are not cited. 

It is difficult to interpret the account of ^the four Senas’ by General. 
Taranath (Schiefner, pp. 252-7). He gives the names of the 
kings as (l) Lavasena, (2) KaSasena, (3) Manitasena, (4) Rathika- 
sena ; observing that although he was unable to fix the duration 
of each reign, all four together ruled for not more than about 
eighty years. If we take the period from the esLiblishment of 
the era a. n. 1119-20, that is to say, on my assumption, the 
accession or coronation of Vijayasena, the duration to 1199 is just 
eighty years, but in that period there were only three, not four, 
kings. Perhaps Taranath reckoned the eighty years from the 
accession of Hemantasena. If that be so, KaSasena would be 
a synonym for Vijayasena, as suggested in the preceding note. 

I cannot explain the other names given by Taranath. His 
account of the Turushka king Chandra, who conquered all 
Magadha, destTOyed Vikrama^ila, and slew many clergy in 
Otantapuri (Bihar town), seems intended lo describe the raid 
of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar, but why that persoiiage 
should be described as Chandra I cannot say. He proceeds 
(p. 256) to enumerate the later Senas, viz, (1) Lavasena II, 


' It is not easy to see how Kasb 
purl could become KasiM. An 
alternative synonymous name, 
Kai^iwarn may have existed. The 
name of the town*scems to be de- 
rived from that of K^asena, the 
second of the * four Senas * of Tft- 
ran&th, who may be identified with 
either Hemantasena or Vijayasena, 
but probably the latter, whose name 
is definitely associated with K&Si- 
puri. 

* While the proofs were passing 
through the press, tlie following 
statement app^ed i 

‘The Senas, who replaced the 


Palas in the twelfth century, are 
believed on acquiring Varendra, to 
have made their c^apital at Bijaya - 
nagarnear Goilagari in the south- 
west of the tract, and to have 
subsequently moved to Lakshma- 
navati, the town which afterwards 
took the name of Gauda ’ (./. U.A. 

1914, p. 101), V'arendra, the 
m^ern Barind, may be defined as 
the uplands of the Rajshabi Divi- 
sion. God^ari is a busy mart on 
the Ganges, where the Calcutta 
and M^da road crosses the river. 
Gauda is ttie Sanskrit way of writ- 
ing Gaur. 
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(2) Biiddhasena, (3) Haritasena, and (4) Pratitasena, princes of 
small power, subordinate to the Tiinishkas or Muhammadans. 

Blochmann, J. A, S. i?., part i, vol. xliv (1875), p. 275 ; Raverty, 
in reply, ibid., vol. xlv (1876), p. 320, and transl. Tahakai, App. 
1) ; Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Appendix on Sena Kings ', •/, 4* 
Proc. A.S,B. (N.S.), vol. i, 1905, pp. 45-50; and 'Certain 
Disputed or Doubtful Events in the History of Bengal, Muham- 
madan Period*, ibid., vol. iv, 1908, p. 151. 

In addition to the above papers — Nagendranath Vasu, J.A.S.B., 
part i, vol. Ixv (1896), pp. 6-38; Babu Akshay Kpniar Mitra, 
ibid., vol. Ixix (1900), p. 6l ; Kiclhorn, Ind, Afit, xix (1890), 
p. 6 ; and Kp. htd.y i, 306 ; Beveridge, J. A. S. Z#., part i, vol. Ivii 
(1888),pp. 1-7 ; R. D. Bandyopadhyaya, 'Madhainagar Grant of 
Lakslnnajiasena ’, J. 4" Proc. A. S. 2?., vol. v (N.S.), 1909, p. 467. 

Monmohan Chakravarti, ^ Pavana-dutam^ or Wind-Messenger, 
by Dhoylka, a court-poet of Lakshmana-sena, king of Bengal *, 
J. 4’ Proc. A.S.B. (N.S.), vol. i (1905), p. 41 ; 'Supplementary 
Notes on the Bengal Poet Dhoyika and the Sena Kings *, ibid., 
vol. ii (1906), p. 15; 'Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during the 
Sena Rule*, ibid., p. 157. 

Monmohan Chakravarti, 'Chronology of the Eastern Ganga 
Kings of Orissa *, J. A. S. ii., part i, vol. Ixxii (1903), p, 1 4, quoting 
VaUaia-charitam of Ananda Bhatta. 

For ^^.aghava, Monmohan Chakravarti,./. 4’ Proc. -4. «S.J5. (N.S.), 
vol. i (1905), |). 49. For Nanya, S. L6vi, Le Nipal, t. ii, p. 198 ; 
Kielliorn, Ep, Ind., i, p. 313, note 57. For kings of Assam 
named (iait. Report on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Assam, Shillong 1897, pp. 11, 19- 

Nagendranath Vasu, Archaeological Nunley of Mayurahhanja, 
published by the Mayarabhanja State, 1911, p. 122. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, 'Guhilots*, J. Sf Proc. A. S. B. (N. S.), vol. v, 
1909, pp. 1 67-87, especially p. 186; an exceptionally valuable 
and original essay. 



CHAPTER XV 

TPIE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

The term Deccan, a convenient and familiar corruption of Tlie 
the Sausktit word meaning the Soxith, may be, and sometimes 
is, extended so as to cover the whole of Indi:i south of the 
Narmada; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory, in which Malabar and tlie Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included. Thus limited, tlie, 
term connotes the whole region occupied by the Telngu- 
speaking populations, as well as Maharashtra, or the 
Mariltha country. Certain dynasties of Mysore, which laid 
more concern with the Deccan than with the extreme south, 
are noticed in this chapter more conveniently t’.nin they coidd 
be in connexion with the Tamil powers. With rcfei'cncc to 
modern political divisions, the greater part of the Deccan in 
the restricted sense is occupied by the territories of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Physically, the country is for the most part a dry, hilly 
table-land, traversed by two great rivers, the Godavari ainl 
the Krishna (Kistna), the latter of which receives on the south 
an important affluent, the Tungabhadra. 

In this region the dominant power for four centuries and *• «>. 
a half, up to about a. d. 22.5, was the Andhra, the liistory Blank in 
of which has been discussed in Chapter VIII of this work. 

Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, writing in 1896, observed 
that for some three centuries after the extinction of th(‘ 

Andhra dynasty ^we have no specific information about tlie 
dynasties that ruled over the country Although since that 
date some additional knowledge hiis been acquired concerning 
the rulers of the southern part of the table-land, especially the 
Kadambas, w’ho governed Kanara and the northern districts 
of Mysore, between the third and sixth centuries, the 
particulars gleaned by archaeologists are not of sufficient 
general interest to justify detailed notice of them in this 
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Avork. Maharashtra, the western portion of the territory, 
seems to have been under the rule of princes belonging to the 
Rashtrakuta or Ratta clan, which, long afterwards, in the 
middle of the eighth century, became the ruling power in the 
Deccan for a time,* 

Rise of It is still true to say that practically the political history of 

kya^^**^**” the Deccan begins in the middle of the sixth century with 
tJie rise of the Chalukya dynasty. The Chalukyas claimed 
to be a race of Rajputs from tlie north, who imposed their 
rule upon the Dravidiiin inhabitants of the Dcccan table4and, 
which had already been largely influenced by the Aryan ideas 
of the northerners before the appearance of the Chalukyas on 
the scene.^ The statements in the later* Chalukya inst rip- 
tions, ivhicli profess to trace back the clan to its origin in 
Ajodhya, and provide the royal family with an orthodox 
mytho\og\cvv\ pedigree, are of no historical value. There is 
some reason for believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
ive^*? coniiecied with the Chaivis, and so with the foreign 
(iurjiiva tribe of which the Chapas were a branch, and it 
seems to be probable that they emigrated from Rajpulana to 
the Deccan. 


A.l'l jM), 

Fulnke- 
s'n I. 


Tl.e •Iviiuaty was fouiuled by a chieftain named Pulak§sin I, 
who made hi-nself master of the town of A^atapi, the modem 
i3a(iami in the Bijapur District, about a.d. 550, and estab- 


' Fur the Kadaiubas, see Rice, 
Mysort and Coory from fhfi fnscrip^ 
London, C'onslable & Co 
1909. Very little archaeological 
research has been done in the 
Niza;.i 8 Dorainions. The Mysore 

btatemamtainsanefficientArchaeo- 

logical Department, adminustcred 
formerly by Mr. Rice and now by 
Mr, R. Narasimhachar. 

* Except as otherwise stated, 
this chapter is based upon the 
second editions of Dr. Fleet’s 
‘Dynasties of the Xanarcse Dis- 
tricts’ and Prof. H. G, Bhan- 
darkar’s 'Early History of the 
in Bombay Gazettm 
job i, part ii. FuU refer* 
lal documents will be 
works, Prof. Kieh 
^e^JUst of 


Inscriptions of Southern India' 

/nd. , vol. viii, App, ii) gives the most 
trustworthy dynastic lists and the 
results of epimphic studies, up to 
Jan., ID06, names of nda- 
ke^in and many other persons 
mentioned have numerous variants 
or equivalents. The spelling Pula- 
ke.4in is now generally approved. 
The name occurs in a Chapa gene- 
alogy, which is the only instance 
known to Dr. Fleet of its occur- 
rence outside the Chalukya family. 
This fact supports Mr. Jackson's 
view that the ^lankls or Chalukyas 
were connected with the 
of whom the Ch&pas were a oraheh 
{Bomb. Oat, (1896), vol. i, part U 
pp. 197 note 9, 188, 4^3 487). 

See p. ^91, 
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lished a principality of modest dimensions. He aimed, 
however, at more extended power, and is said to have asserted 
his claim to a paramount position by celebrating an aiva- 
medha, or horse-sacrifice. 

His sons, Kiitivarinan and Mangalesa, extended the i^osses- Kfrtirar- 

sions of the family both eastwaitl anti westward. The clans S®" 

» JVlAnirA* 

more or less completely subjugated by the former include leSn. 
the Maui'yas of the Konkan — the strip of coast between the 
Western Ghats and the sea — who may have l)een descended 
from the ancient imperial Maurya dynasty. 

The succession to Mangalesa was disputed between his a. n. 608. 
son and one of the sons of Kirtivarnian. The latter, having 
overcome his rival, ascended the throne of Vatapi as Pula- 
hSsin II in a. n. 608, and was formally crowned in the 
following year. For tiie space of twenty years or more this 
able prince devoted himself to a career of aggi’ession directed 
against all the neighbouring states. On the west and north, 
the kings of Lata, or Southern Gujarat; Gurjara, or Northern 
Gujarat and Rajputana; Malwa, and the Maury as of the 
Konkan felt the weight of Pulakgsin’s arm. 

In the east he made himself master of Vengi, between the a.». 609. 
Krishna and Godavari, and estoblished his brother Knbja 
Vishnuvardhana there as viceroy in A.n. 609, with his 
capital at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithapurain in 
the God^ari District.^ A few yeare later, about a. ». 616, 
this prince set up as an independent sovereign, and founded 
the line of the Eastern Chalukyas, which lasted until 
A.D. 1070, when it was absorbed into the Chola dynasty. 

All the southern kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, and Southern 
Kerala, as well as the Pallava, were forced into conflict with 
the ambitious king of Vatapi, who undoubtedly was the most 
powerful monarch to the south of the Narmada in A.n. 630. 

About ten years before that date he had successfully 6?». 
repelled the attack on bis dominions led in person by Harsha, of Harsha. 
the lord paramount of the north, who aspired to the 
sovereignty of all India; but was foiled by the watchfulness 
and militaiy skill of PulakSsln, by whom the line of the 
* an Bpi^raph^^ Madras G. O. No. 574, July 17, 1908. 
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A.D. 611 
Visit of 
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Narmada as the frontier between the southern and noithern 
empires was successfully maintained.^ 

The fame of the king of the Deccan spread beyond the 
limits of India^ and reached the ears of Khusru 11^ king of 
Persia, who, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, A. d. 626-6, 
received a complimentery embassy from PulakSsin.^ The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy sent from 
Persia, which was received with due honour at the Indian 
court. A large fresco painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, 
although unluqipily mutilated, is still easily recognizable 
as a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of their credentials by the Peraian envoys. 

This picture, in addition to its interest as a contem- 
porary record of unusual political relations between India 
and Persia, is of the highest value as a landmark in the 
history of art. It not only fixes the date of some of the 
most impoitant paintings at Ajanta, and so establishes 
a standard by which the date of others can he judged ; but 
also aiiggests the possibility that the Ajanta school of pictorial 
art may have been derived directly from Persia, and ultim- 
ately from Greece.® 

The wonderful caves in the Ajanta valley Avere duly 
admired by Hiuen Tsang, who visited the court of 
Pulakesin II in the year a. i>. 641, The king’s head-quarters 
at that time were not at Vatapi, but at another city, Avhich 
has been identified for good reasons with Nasik. The 
pilgrim was profoundly impressed by the military power of 
Pulakgsin, who Avas obeyed by his numerous subjects with 
‘ perfect submission ’. 

But his prosperity Avas not destined to last much longer. 
In A. D. 642, the long-continued war, which, since the year 
609, had been generally disastrous to the Pallavas of Kfi>uchi, 

* Ante, p, 340. Plate IV of that work ; Plates II, 

^ The authority is the Muham- III, IV in J. A. S. B., jMot 1, vol. 
madan historian Tabari, as trans- Ixvii (1678) ; the India Office atlas 
latcd and quoted in Mr. Fergusson’s of the Aja^^ paintings ; and Hitt. 
mper in .7. R, A . 8., April 1879, and of Fmt Art t» India and CtjfUm, 
Burgess's ‘ Notes on the Bauddha p. 290, fig. 210. 

Rock Temples of Aja^pi’ {Arch. * Sea BMtory of Pint Artin India 
8. W. I., No. 9, Bombay, 1897), and Ceylon, 'p. 888, 
pp. 90-2. For the frescoes, see 
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took a new turn, and brought ruin and death upon Pulakesin. 

The Pallava king, Narnsimhavarman, captured and plundered 
his capital, and presumably put him to death. Then for 
thirteen years the Chalukya power, which Pulakosin had 
laboured so hard to exalt, remained in abeyance; while the 
Pallavas dominated Southern India. 

In A.D. 656, Vikramaditya I, a son of Pulakesin, restored a.i>. 6S5. 
the fallen fortunes of his family, inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the Pallavas, whose strongly fortified capital, Kanclii, 
was captured. The struggle with the southern power long 
continued, and victory inclined now to one side, and now to 
the other. During this reign a branch of the CJhalukya 
dynasty succeeded in establishing itself in Gujarat, where 
in the next century it oflFcrcd vigorous opposition to llu* 

Arabs. 

The main feature of the succeeding I'cigns was the never- a.d. 74t). 
ending conflict with the Pallavas, whose capital was again 
taken by Vikramaditya II, about a. d. 740. 

In the middle of the eighth century, Dantidurga, a chief- a.d.7.w. 
tain of the ancient, and apparently indigenous, Raslitrakuta 
clan, fought his way to the front, and overthrew Kirtivar- conquest, 
man II Chalukya, the son and successor of Vikramaditya II. 

The main branch of the Chalukyas now became extinct, and 
the sovereignty of the Deccan passed to the Rashtrakutas, 
in whose hands it remained for nearly two eenturios and a 
quarter. 

During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukj a a. d. sao- 
dynasty of Vatapi, great changes in tlie rcligi»)us state of 
the country were in progress. BuddhisJii, although still religion, 
influential, and siqjported by a considerable section of the 
population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual 
sui)erscssion by its competitors. Jainism and Brahmanical 
Hindrrism. The sacrificial form of the Hindu religion 
received special attention, and was made the subject of 
a multitude of formal treatises. The Puranic forms of 
Hinduism also grew in popularity ; and everywhere elaborate 
itemples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, or other members of the 
Turanic pantheon, were erected ; which, even in their ruins. 
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form magnificent memorials of the kings of thui j^er^. The 
orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and Jain 
rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples; and one of 
the earliest Hindu works of this class is that made at B&dftmi 
in honour of Vishnu by Mangalesa Chalukya^ at the dose of 
the sixth century. Jainism was specially popular in the 
, Southern Maratha country. The religion of Zoroaster Was 
' introduced into India during the eighth century.. The first 
colony of Parsee emigrants from Khurasan which settled on 
the Indian mainland was established at Sanj§.n in the Thfina 
District, Bombay, in a.d. 736.^ 

0 . a.d. 760, Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, after his occupation of V&tapi, 
‘ ' * effected other conquests ; but, becoming unpopular, was 

deposed by his uncle, Krishna I, who completed the Mtab* 
lishment of Rashtrakuta supremacy over the dominions 
formerly held by the Chalukyas. A branch of his family 
founded a principality in Gujarat. 

Kaila^a The reign of Krishna I is memorable for the execution of 
^ * the most marvellous architectural freak in India, the Kailftsa 
monolitiiic temple at Elura (Ellora), now in the Nizamis 
dominions (N. lat. 20® 21', E. long. 75® 10'), which is by far 
the most extensive and sumptuous of the it>ck-cut shrines. 
It has been fully described and illustrated by many writers, 
among whom Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fergusson possess most 
authority.* 

Govtndall Krishna I was succeeded by his son Govinda II, who, after 

DImva. followed, and apparently superseded, by his 

brother Dhruva, an able and warlike prince, who continued 
with success the aggressive wars so dear to the heart of 
an Indian raja.* He prided himself especially on his deftot 
of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Bhinmal, whom he despoiled 
of two white umbrellas, taken by Vatsaraja from the king of 
Gauda, or Bengal.^ 

Govinda III, son of Dhruva, may justly daim to be the 

* Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 174. * The accession ol Govinda 11 

* Cav 0 nmplaisBdAreh, S.1V.I., took place between a .]>. tTOaad 

vol. V. The correct early form of 779 (Saka SOS and 701) (Prof, Pep. 
the name is either Viellflra or .. 4 . 0 . If. 1908-4, p. SO). 
BlSpura, wiUi variants. * /. JR.. A,,S„. liKW, p. S85. 
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most vemarkttble prince of his vigorous dynasty. He extended o- d. 793^ 
his poster irom the Vindhya mountains and Malwh on the^rtnda 
north to Kluichl on the south j while his direct rule was 
canied'ist least as far as the Tungabhadra. He created his 
brother Indmftja viceroy of Lata> or Southern Gujarat. 

The long reign of the next king, Amoghavarsha, who c. a. d. 815- 
occupied the throne for not less than sixty-two years, was A^,^ag hii- 
largdy spent in constant wars with the Eastern Chalukya varsha; 
R&jas of VengL He transferred his capital from Nasik to 
Manyakheta, the M&nkir of the Arab writers, now Malkhed 
in the Nizam’s dominions (N. lat. 17* 10', E. long. 77* 13').^ 

In his old age he abdicated in favour of his son, Krishna II, 
and devoted the brief remainder of his life to ascetic practices. 

The Digambara, or naked, sect of the Jains was liberally 
patronized by Amoghavarsha. The rapid progress made by 
Digambara Jainism late in the ninth and early in the tenth 
century, under the guidance of various notable leaders, iu- 
dnding Jinasena and Gunabhadra, who enjoyed the favour 
of more than one monarch, had much to do with the marked 
decay of Buddhism, which daily lost ground, until it almost 
wholly disappeared from the Deccan in the twelfth century. 

The brief reign of Indra III (a.». 914-16) is signalized by a.d. 9ii- 
his successful attack upon distant Kanauj, and the consequent jjj 

temporary dethronement of Mahipala, king of Panchala, 
the most considerable prince in Northern India. This war 
probably deprived Mahipala of Surashtra and the other 
western provinces which were still under his control at the 
time of the accession of Indra III.‘ 

The war with the Cholas in the reign of Krishna III 
R&shtrakuta, was remarkable for the death of Rajaditya, 
the Ghola king; on the field of battle in a.d. 949. Much killed, 
bittexliess was introduced into the wars of this period by the 
hosl^ty between the rival religions. Jainism and orthodox 

This last of the RSahtrakuta kings was Kakka II, over- a.i>. 97S. 
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Rcstora- thrown in a.d. 973 by Taila^ or Tailapa II, a scion of the 
Chalu- Chalukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestors 

i<yas. to its former glory, and founded the dynasty known as 
that of the Chalukyas of Kalyani; which lasted, like that 
which it superseded, for nearly two centuries and a quarter. 
Prc- The conquest of Sind by Muhammad son of Kasim, early 

in the eighth century, firmly established the political pre- 
k^as Islam in that province, which was separated 
from India proper by the ‘ lost river the HakrS. or Wahindah. 
The Gurjara kingdom of Bhinm&l to the east of that river 
was united with that of Kanauj from the beginning of the 
ninth century, and maintained relations of chronic hostility 
with its Muslim neighbours on the west of. the great stream. 
But the Rashtrakiita princes found their interest to lie in 
the pursuit of a different policy, and kept up friendly inter- 
course with the Arabs, while continually engaged in war with 
the Gurjuras. In consequence of this policy many Muham- 
madan t 'erehants and travellers visited the western region of 
India, of v liom some, heginning with the merchant Sulaiman 
in tlie middle of the ninth century, have left a record of their 
observatiom. All these writers agree in stating that they 
r('ga;dcd the Balham as the greatest sovereign in India, 
'riiey c.illed the Rashtrakiita kings ‘^Balhara^ because those 
princes were in the habit of assuming the title Vallabha 
(‘ Beloved,’ Bien aime)y which, in combination with the word 
Rai (prince), was easily corrupted into the form of Balhara.^ 
The tribute of honour paid to the Rashtrakiita kings by 
their Muhammadan visitors was justified by the achieve- 
ments of their period. Although the art displayed at Ellora 
may not be of the highest kind, the KailSsa temple is one 
of the wonders of the world, a work of which any nation 
might be proud, and an honour to the king under whose 

* The epithet or title valUtbha, (1896), vol. i, part ii, p. 309). The 
used eitlier singly or in comj^sition accounts of the early Arab geogra- 
with a noun like in or prithivi, was phers and the historians of Sind 
borrowed by the Bilshtrakutas from are translated in Elliot, Hitt, of 
the preceding dynasty, the Cha- /mdia, vol. i. Prof. R. G. Bhan- 
lukyas of V&tftpi. Muhammadan darkar was (he first* to explain the 
authors usually describe a Hindu meaning of * Balharft *. 
king as Rdi or i2tt« {Bom. Qaz. 
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patronage it was executed. Many other temples were the 
outcome of the royal munificence, and Sanskrit literature of 
the artificial type then in fashion was liberally encouraged. 

Taila, the restorer of the Chalukya name, reigned for a. n, 995. 
twenty-four years, and during that time succeeded in recover- 
ing all the ancient territory of his race, with the exception 
of the Gujarat province. Much of liis time was spent in 
fighting Munja, the Pawar (Paramara) Raja of Dluira, who 
claimed the victory in six conflicts. Towards the close oi 
his reign Taila enjoyed the luxury of revenge. His enemy, 
having crossed the Godavari, which then formed the boundary 
between the two kingdoms, was defeated, taken captive, and 
for a time treated with the courtesy due to his rank. But an 
attempt to escape was visited with cruel it\dignities, the 
captive raja being forced to beg from door to door, and 
ultimately beheaded. These events may be dated in 

A. D. 996.1 

Two yeara later Taila died, and transmitted the (;rown to c.a.d.IOOO. 
his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya kingdom by Raja- 
suffered severely from invasion by the Chola king, Rajaraja'®j’‘^*'"’.“' 
the Great, who overran the country with a vast host, said 
to number nine hundred thousand men, pillaging and 
slaughtering in a fashion so merciless that even the women, 
children, and Brahmans w'ere not spared. 

In A.D. 1062, Somesvara I, who was called Ahavainalla, a.d. io 35, 
fought a battle at Koppam, on the Tungabhadra, in which ° 
Rajadhiraja, the then I'eigning Chola king, lost his life.® ChoH* 
Somesvara also claims the honour of having stormed both 
DharS in Malwa and Kanchl in the south, and of having 
defeated Kama, the valiant king of Chedi. 

In A.D. 1068, Somesvara, being seized by an incurable fever, a. 
put an end to his sufferings by drowning himself in the Tunga- 
bhadra river, while reciting his faith in Siva. Suicide in 
such circumstances is authorized by Hindu custom, and more 

1 Ant$, p. S95. 1051^ is determined by Prof. Kiel- 

* Dr. Fleet, apparently in error, horn. Koppam on the Tungabha- 
dates the battle of Koppam 'shortly dra, not me village of the same 
before the 90th January, 1060 ’ name on the P&lftr, seems to be the 
(Kanarett Djfn., p. 441). The date site of the battle. 
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than one instance is on record of rajas having terminated 
their existence in a similar manner. 

Vikramaditya YI^ or Yikramanka, tlie hero of Bilhana’s 
historical poem, who deposed his brother Somesvara II, and 
came to the throne in a.d. 1076, reigned for half a century in 
tolerable, though not unbroken, peace. He is recorded to 
have captured Kanchl, and late in his reign was engaged 
in a serious struggle with Vishnu, the Hoysala king of 
Dorasamudra in Mysore. Vikramanka considered his achieve- 
ments sufficiently notable to justify him in establishing 
a new era, running from a.x>. 1076, called after his name, 
but it never came into general use. His capital Kalyana, 
the modern Kalyani in the Ni/am^s dominions, which had 
been founded by Somesvara I, was the residence of l^ie 
eelebrated jurist Vijnanesvara, author of the Mitakshara, the 
chief authority on Hindu law outside of Bengal.^ 

After the death of Vikramanka, the Chalukya power 
declined; and in the course of the years A,n, 1166-68, 
during tiie reign of Taila III, the commander-in-chief, 
Bijjala or Vijjana, Kalachurya, revolted and obtained posses- 
sion of the kingdom, which was held by him and his sons 
until A.D. 1183, when the Chalukya prince, Somesvara IV, 
succeeded in recovering a portion of his ancestral dominions 
from the successors of Bijjala. But he was not strong 
enough to resist the attacks of encroaching neighbours ; and 
in the course of a few years the greater part of his kingdom 
liad been absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri on the west, 
and the Hoysalas of Ddrasainudra on the south. The end 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana may be dated in 
A.D. 1190, after which time the rajas of the line ranked 
merely as petty chiefs. 

The brief reign of Bijjala, the usurping rebel, which 
terminated by abdication in a.d. 1167, was marked by a 
religious revolution effected by a revival of the cult of Siva 
and the foundation of a new sect, the Vira Saivas, or 
Lingayats, which is a power to this day. Bijjala wa#'a Jain ; 

^ See Introduction to Btthler’s edition of the YMawNdAJtadMwe&arito, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1876. 
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and, according to one version of the legend, he wantonly 
blinded two holy men of the Lingayat sect, and was assas- 
sinated in consequence in the year a.d. 1167. The hlood of 
the saints proved, as usual, to be the seed of the church, 
which had been founded by Basava, the Brahman minister of 
Bijjala. But in other legends the tale is told quite differently, 
and the truth of the matter seems to be past finding out. 

There is, however, no doubt that the rise of the Lingilyats 
dates from the time of Bijjala. The members of the sect, 
who ' are especially numerous in the Kanaresc districts, 
worship Siva in his phallic forth, reject the .-luthority of the 
Vedas, disbelieve in the doctrine of re-birth, object to chihl- 
marriage, approve, of the re-marriage of widows, and clierish 
an- intense aversion to Brahmans, notwithstanding the fsict 
that the founder of their religion was himself a Brahman. 

The growth of this new sect, which secured numerous Dway of 
adherents among the trading classes, up to that time the " 
main strength of both Buddhism and Jainism, checked the Buddhism, 
progress of the latter religion, and drove another nail into 
the coffin of Buddhism, the existence of which in the Deccan 
is rarely traceable later than the first half of the twelfth 
century.^ 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, chiefs belong- The Iloy- 
ing to a family or clan narac<l Iloysala, or Poysala, attained dynasty 
considerable power in the Mysore country. Tlu* first notable ofDdrasa- 
independent prince of this line was Bittideva, or Biltiga 
(about A.ii. 1111 to 1141), who establislicd his capital at 
DOrasamudra, the modern Ilalebid, famous for the fine 
temple which excited Mr. Fergusson’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion. During the early years of his reign the Jain religion 
enjoyed high favour under the protection of his minister 
Gangaraja, and the Jain temples, which had been destroyed 
by the orthodox Chola invaders, were restored ; but the king 
himself was converted to Vishnuism, under the influence of 
the celebrated reformer, Ramanuja, and the magnificent 

^ There are numerous. references rous followers of Buddha in ^aka 
to Buddhism in the Achdratdra. 1076’ (a.d. 1154) (Pathak, Jnd. 

'This clearly shows that in the Ant., 1913, p. 89). 

Kanarese country there were nume- 
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buildings at Belur and Halebid testify to the zeal and good 
taste which he devoted to the serving of his new religion.^ 
On his conversion he assumed the name of Vishnu-vardhana^ 
or Vishnu, by which he is best known. Vishnu boasts in his 
records of numerous conquests, and claims to have defeated 
the rajas of the Chola, Pandya, and Chera kingdoms in the 
south. About the year a. d. 1^/23, one of his successors, 
Narasimha II, who was then in alliance with .the Cholas, 
actually occupied Trichinopoly.® 

Vishnu’s grandson, Vira-Ballala, in the course of a long 
reign extended his dominions widely to the north of Mysore, 
and was specially proud of having defeated the Yadavas of 
Devagiri, whose kingdom lay to the north, in a.d. 1191-2. 
His conquests made the Hoysalas the dominant power in 
Southern India, including the southern parts of the Deccan 
table-land. 

The dynasty continued to he powerful until a.d. 1310, 
when the Mulianimadan generals, Malik Kafur and Khwaja 
Haji entered the Hoysala kingdom, laid it waste, captured 
the x'cigning raja, and despoiled his capital, which was htially 
destroyed by a Muslim force in a.d. 1326 or 1327. The 
rdja's SOI' 's mentioned as a local chief in records a few 
years later in d; te. 

The Yadava kings of Devagiri were descendants of feuda- 
tory nobles of the Chalukya kingdom. The territory which 
they acquired, lying between Devagiri (Daulatabad) and 
Nilsik, was known as Sevana or Seuna. The first of the 
Yadava line to attain a position of importance was Bhillama, 
who was killed in battle by the Hoysala chief in a.d. 1191. 

The most poM'erful raja was Singhana {acc. a.d. 1210), 
who invaded Gujarat and other countries,' and established 
a short-lived kingdom almost rivalling in extent the realms 
of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. 

' Fergusson and MeaduwH Taylor, S. K. Aiyangar has given a good 
Architecturein DharwdrandMyiore, account of uie Hoysalas in his 
atlas folio (Murray, 1866). For lecture ‘The Making of Mrsore’ 
much detailed information about (Madras. 1905), reprinted in^nineMaf 
Vishnu's reign and buildings, see India, 1911. 

Mr. Ilice’sIntroductiontof^jj.Cam., * Ep. Ind„ vii, 162. 
vol. V, p. i, especially p, xxxvi. Mr. 
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The Yadava dynasty, like that of the Hoysalas, was de- a.i>. 
sti-oyed by the Muhammadans. When Ala-ud-dln, Sultan of suiuii 
Delhi, crossed the Narmada, the northoni frontier of the 
Yadava kingdom, in 1294, the reigning raja, Uamachandra, 
was obliged to surrender, and to ransom his life by payment 
of an enormous amount of treasure, which is said to have 
included six hundred maunds of pearls, two mmnds of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and so forth. 

When the Sultan’s incursion w.as repeated by Malik Kafur *•»>. l3oi>. 

^ Malik 

in A.D. 1309, Ramachandra again refrained from opposition, Kafur. 
and submitted to the invader. He was the last independent 
Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. In wide territories to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna), the kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
founded in a. d. 1330, maintained tlic traditions of Hindu 
polity in unsurpassed splendour until 1565, when it was 
overwhelmed by a coalition of Muhammadan princes. 

After Ramachandra’s death, bis son-in-law, Harapala, '318. 
stirred up a revolt against the foreigners in 131S, but, being Yadava 
defeated, was flayed alive and decapitated. Thus miserably ‘•ynasty* 
ended the Yadava line.^ 

The celebrated Sanskrit writer, Hemadri, popularly known Hcmadri, 
as Hemadpant, flourished during the reigns of Rainachaiulra mad^nt. 
and his predecessor, Mahadeva. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices and 
observances, and with this object compiled important works 
upon Hindu sacred law. He is alleged, although erroneously, 
to have introduced a form of current script, the Modi, from 
Ceylon;^ and has given a valuable historical sketch of his 
patrons’ dynasty in the introduction to one of his books. 


^ The latest information about 
the Hoysala and Yadava dynasties 
will be found in Rice, Mymrt and 
Coorg from the Intoriptione, 1909. 

* The Modi script realty was in- 
vented or introduced by Balfiji 


Avajl, Secretary of State to i^ivaji, 
the celebrated MarAtha chieftain, 
who died in 1680 (B. A. Gupte, 
Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 27. Sir G. Grier- 
son ipves the alphabet in Linguiatie 
Survey, vol. vii, p. 20). 
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APPENDIX P 

Thk Principal Dynasties of the Deccan ^ 


/. The Chalukija Kings of Vatapi (^Badatnt)^ a.d. /> 50 ~ 753 . 


Sarial 

No. 

Ntune. 

Approxi- 
mate date 
of Are. A. n. 

Known epigraphic 
daJtes. 

1 

Pulake^in 1 ( Satya/»raya, Hana- 
vikrama, Vallaoha) 

550 

Nil. (The title or 
epithet vallabha 
is used some- 
times alone, 

sometimes in 

composition with 
Nrl, &c.) 

11 

Kirtivarmaii I (Vallabha, Kaiia- 
parakrama, 

566-7 

5TH 

j >1 

1 Manga IcJ^a (Vallabha, Rana- 
vikranLa, &c.) 

597-8 

601 -2 

IV 

Pulakesin 11 (Vallabha, Satya- 

608 

6H, 631; crowned 


.^riyn, &c.) 

[Interrup- 
tion from 
6lito655] 

609 

V 

Vikramaditya I (Vallabha, 
Satyasraya, &c,) 

655 

659 

VI 

Vinayaditya (Satyasraya, Val- 
labha, &c.) 

689 

689, 691, 69^, 691 

VI 1 

Viiayaditya (Satyasraya, &c.) 
Vikrainaditya 11 (Anivarita,&c.) 

696 

699, 700, 705, 709 

VIII 

733 

735 (?) 

IX 

Kirtivarmaii II (Nripasiroharaja, 
&c.) 

746 

754, 757. (In 753 
the Rashtrakuta 
conquest occur- 
red, and Kirtivar- 
man sank to the 
level of a local 
raja) 


' Only the main lines are shown, App. ii (1906),' and bcsin with the 
collateral and local branches being real founder of each dynasty, not 
omitted. The lists now given are with the semi-mythical names head- 
abstracted from those published by ing the genealogies. 

Prof. Kielhorn in Ep, Ind,^ viii. 
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//. The Rashlmkuta Kings of Mdnyakheta {^Idlkhe(J)y a.d. 75^^-973. 


Serial 

No. 


I 

II 


m 

IV 


VI 

VII 

VIIT 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 
Kill 
XIV 


Serial 

No. 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 
IX 

X 

XI 


Name. 


Dantidurga (Khadg^valoka, &g) 

Krishna 1 (Akalavarsha, &c.) 

Govinda II CPrabhutavarsha, &c. ) 

Dhruva (Nirupama, iSrivallabha, 
borrowed from the Chalukyas, 
&c.) 

Goviuda III (Prabhutavarsha, 

&c.) 

Ainoghavarsha I (Nripatuiiga, 
&c‘, ) 

Krishna II (Krishnavallabha, 8ic.) 

Indra III (Nitjravarsha, &c.) 

Amoghavarsha II 

Govinda IV (Suvarnnvarslia,&cO 

Ainoghavarsha III (Baddiga, &c.) 

Krishna III (Kannara, &c.) 

Knottiga (Nityavarsha, &c.) 

Kakka II (Kakkalla, &c.) 


Name. 


Taila II (Tailapa, Ahavamalla, 
&c.) 

SatyaSraya (Sattiga, &c.) 
Vikramaditya V (Tribhuvana- 
malla) 

Jaya^iiiiha II (Jagadekamalla I) 
Somc^vara I (Ahavamalla, &<• j 
Soinei§vara II (Bhuvanaikamalla) 
Vikramaditya VI (Vikramarka, 
&<•.) 

SomeSvari^ III (Bhiilokamalla) 
Perma-Jagadekamalla II 
Taila HI (^Tailapa, Trailokya- 
malla, &c.) 

Somc^vara IV (Tribhuvana- 
malla, &c.) 


^'fpproicl- 
mate date 

ofAcC. A.D. 

Known eplgraphlc 
dates. 

753 

753 

760 

770 (Govinda yu mi- 
ni j a) 

775 

779 

780 

783 (Jain Ilari- 


vaihsn) 

793 

79 1, 801, 808, 813 

815 

817-77 

8S0 

902-1 1 

91i 

914, 916 

916-7 

Nil 

917 

918-33 

935 

Nil 

910 

940-61 

965 

971 

dli 

97:^,973. (Restora- 
tion of Clmlii- 
1 kyas by Taila in 

1 973) 

li (Kali/dna), a.d. 973-1190. 

Approjci- 
nuite date 

1 Known epigraphic 
j dates. 

a/Acr.A.i}. 

973 

993 97 

997 

1003, 1008 

1009 

1009 


1018 (?)-1010 

lots 

1044-68 

1075 

1071-5 

1075-6 

1077-1125 

1125 »i 

1128, 1130 

1138 

1139, 1U9 

i lli9 

1154, 1155 


Il(j2 


1181,1189. (Usurp- 
ation of Bijjala 
Kalachurya in 
1156-6 j^; he ab- 
dicated in 1167, 
his descendants 
continuing until 
1183 as rivals of 
Sornei§vara IV; 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH 
SECTION I 
The ‘ Three Kingdoms ’ 

The Tamil SouTHKRN India, as distinguished from the plateau of the 

country. from which it is separated by the Krishna (Kistna) 

and Tungahhadra rivers, has a character of its own, and a 
history generally independent of that of the rest of India. 
This e.Ktensive region may be described in modern terms as 
consisting of the Madras Presidency, excluding the ‘Northern 
Circars^ Districts of Vizagapatam and Gan jam, and with the 
addition of the native stiitcs of Mysore, Cochin, and Travan- 
>:ore. It is essentially the land of tlie Tamil race and speech, 
ai d accordingly the greater portion of it was known in ancient 
times as T imilakam, or the Tamil country. The earliest 
tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on the 
i'ast const at Pidicat, a little .above Madras, and on the west 
coast at the White Rock near Badagara, to the south of 
Mahe, tlie frontier line between those two points passing 
round by the hill of Venkata or Tirupathi, 100 miles to 
the north-M'cst of Madras, and then inclining southwards 
to Badagara.^ liater traditions extended the north-eastern 
boundary as far as Nellore on the N. Pennar river,* and the 
north-western limit to the Chandragiri river south of Manga- 
lore.* This chapter is concerned only with the Tamil states 
and the P.allava dynasty. The dynasties of Mysore have, been 
treated in Chapter XV, being closely connected with tlie 
kingdoms of the Deccan plateau. 

Damirike The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise 
Ptolemy. J‘bout A.D. 140, was well acquainted with Southern India, 

^ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred * The Chandragiri istheboundary 

Ymrs Ago, pp. 10, 17. between Kerala and the Tuluva 

^ Elliot, (Joins of Southern India, country. 

p. 108. 
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which he called Dainirike, a good transliteration of Tamilakani, 
r and I being interchangeablcj but unfortunately corrupted 
in the manuscripts into the unmeaning form Limyrike, owing 
to the frequent confusion between A and A} In his time 
one language only, the Tamil, was spoken over the whole 
area; Malayalam, now the speech of Malabar, not having 
been developed as a separate tongue until some centuries 
later. Thq population comprised various elements, of which 
the Villavar, or bowmen (Bhils), and Minavar, or fishermen 
(Minas), are supposed to have been the most ancient. The 
Tamils seem to be later immigi'ants. 

The early Tamil poetical literature, dating, according to Ancient 
competent expert opinion, from the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, gives a vivid picture of the state of society 
at that period. The Tamils had developed an advanced 
civilization of their own, wholly independent of Northern 
India. Immigrants from the North, who had settled at 
Madura and some other cities, sought to introduce Hindu 
notions of caste and ceremonial, but met with much oppo- 
sition, and the caste system, which for many centuries past 
has been observed with special strictness in the South, was 
then inchoate and imperfect.* The prevailing religion was a 
form of ^ demon-worship ’, which still survives under new 
names. For example, the most powerful demoness of the 
southern races, Kottavai, * the Victorious,' has now taken her 
place in the Hindu pantheon as Uma or Durga, the consort 
of Siva.* 

In addition to the three principal kingdoms, which will be inter- 
described presently, about a hundred and tw'enty more o»’ 
less independent chieftains shared the government of tin; 
country, and indulged in unceasing internecine tvars, waged 


’ Ptolemy, bk. vH, ch. 1, 85; 
transl. McCrindle, Ind. Ant., xiii, 
367. The Peutingerion Tables cor- 
rectly give the name as Damirikc 
(InA Ant., viii, 144). 

* The Taanilt E^hteen Hundred 
Yean Ago, ppl 3, 10, 39. 

* Pope, 'Extracts firam the Tamil 
Purra-porul Venha-hhllai, and the 


Purra-nunnurru (./. II. A. S,, 1899, 
p. 949). Dr. Pope was not so decided 
in opinion concerning the early date 
of the literature as South Indian 
scholars are, but subsequent dis- 
cussion seems to establish the high 
antiquity of the great classical 
worl^ in Tamil. 
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witli exceptional ferocity by the agency of the aboriginal 
tribesmen^ whose representatives, the Mamvar, Kallar, and 
others, still form an important and turbulent element in the 
jmpulation. ^ These desolating wars’, Dr. Pope observes, 
^account for the multitudes of deserted strongholds whose 
ruins are yet to be seen, and for the comparative sparseness 
of the population at the period when authentic history 
begins.’ 

Religion. The aboriginal ‘devil worship’, exposed to the persistent 
attacks of the three northern religions — Jiiinism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism — was gradually forced into the background, 
and constrained to veil itself behind the names and forms of 

Jainisro. the moi‘e respectable faiths. The introduction of Jainism into 
the South was effected, according to Jain tradition, by a body 
ol emigrants who were driven out of the North from their 
homes by the pressure of a twelve years’ famine, in the reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya. The event is assigned by some 
:;athoritics to 1109 n.c. The strangers settled at Sravana 
Ue’gola in Mysore, where their sainted leader, Bhadrabahu, 
starved himself to death in the approved Jain manner. The 
present head of the ancient Jain settlement at Sravana Belgola 
claims to be the successor of Bhadrabahu an<l is reeogni/ed 
as the pontiff of all the Jains of Southern India. The stoiy 
is associated, as we have seen (ante, p. 146), with statements 
concerning the last days of Chandragupta Maurya which are 
discredited by some and accepted by other critics. Whatever 
may be the truth concerning the alleged abdication and 
suicide of the Maurya emperor, no sudicient reason seems to 
exist for rejecting the tradition of the Jain immigration, 
which brought the religion of Mahavira to the South half 
a century before Buddhist mis.sionaries appeared. Samprati, 
a grandson of Asoka, is said to have been converted by 
Suhastin, and to have sent many missionaries to preach 
Jainism in the Peninsula, where his creed undoubtedly secured 
such wide acceptance that Mr. llice is justified in affirming 
that during the first miUennium of the Christian era Jainism 
may be regarded as having been the predominant religion of 
Mysore. Nor was it confined to Mysore ; it spread every* 
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where more or less.* In the Pandya country the decline of 
Jainism began in the seventh century, but the religion con- 
tinued to flourish in Mysore and the Deccan for ages after 
that time. 

The effective importation of Buddhism undoubtedly was the Buddliisin. 
work of Asoka’s brother Mahendra and the other missionaries 
sent out by the great proselytizing emperor in the middle of 
the third ceiitury b. c. {ante, p. 184). The imperial religion does 
not seem to have become at any time the dominant creed 
of the South, although it attained a considerable amount of 
popularity during several centuries. In the seventh century 
of the Christian era it was dying out, overshadowed by both 
Jainism and Hinduism. After that date those two faiths 
almost exclusively disputed the field, often with great bitter- 
ness and ferocity. The early southern BinUlhism ignored 
caste, but the mysterious and insidious power of the Brahman- 
ical organization Avas too much for it, and won the day. 

The rules of caste are now enforced in the Sonth with far 
greater rigour than in the North. It is not possible to follow 
the subject further in this place, but it is safe to aftirm that 
there is room for a very interesting book on the history of 
the conflict of religions in the Tamil and Kanarese country. 

Slavery is said to have been unknown among the ancient No 
Tamils. The statement of Megasthencs that ‘ it was a great 
thing that all Indians AA'ere free, no slave existing in India ’great as- 
{ante, pp. 100 «., 178 n.), probably was based on a rash genera- 
lization made from information Avhich may huA C been strictly 
true for parts of the South.*^ His strange enumeration of the 
seven classes of the population, usually mistranslated ‘ castes ’, 
as being (1) philosophers, (2) agriculturists, (3) herdsmen, 
shepherds, and graziers j (4) artisans and traders, (5) the mili- 
tary, (6) the overseers, and (7) the councillors {ante, p. 134 «.), 
may be compared with the list of the ‘ five great assemblies 

^ For JaiD historical traditions*, writers; also Rice, Mysore and 
with varying systems of chronology, CWr// from the Inscriptions, 
sec Jacobi in vol. xxii, ^ The statement is not true if 

and many articles in tlie Indian applied to Malabar or Kerala 
Antiqmry^ vols. ii, ix, xi, xiii, xvii, (Dubois, Hindu Manners,, Customs^ 

XKf and xxi, by Hoernle and other and Ceremonies^ by Beauchamp, 

third ed., p. 36). 
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which checked the autocracy of Tamil kings, and com- 
prised the people, priests, astrologers, physicians, and 
ministers.^ 

War and The frequency and savagery of the internecine wars 

peace. described in the old literature might seem to justify the 
opinion that the arts of peace and the amenities of ciyil life 
must have been wholly neglected in the ancient Tamil states. 
But such an inference woidd be erroneous, for there is no 
doubt tliat poetry and other refined arts were carried to a 
liigh degree of excellence, and that the dwellers in the cities, 
at all events, enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
purchase. In this matter, too, an observation of Mega- 
sthenes helps us to understand the apparent contradiction 
between a state of incessant war and the existence of a rich 
trading and agricultural community of peaceful citizens. 

‘ The second class the Greek ambassador noted, ‘ consists 
ol the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the population, 
and arc in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate their lands 
undisturbed bv fear. They never go to t«)wn, either to take 
part I;) its Innjults, or for ai»y other purpose. It therefore 
not unfre(n::mtly happens that at the sjime time, and in the 
same part of the country, imm may be seen drawn up in arn»y 
of battle, and fighting at the risk of their lives, while other 
men close at hand are ploughing and digging in perfect 
security, having these, soldiers to protect them.’ 

I'liis pretty picture may be a little overdrawn, although we 
may accept ns true the statement that in the India known to 
Megasthencs the fighting ordinarily was done by professional 
soldiera, who interfered little with the work of the harmless 
and necessary pcasiuit. The fortified towns too, as a rule, 
were protected by their gates and walls from the injuries 
of w’ur, and only on rare occasions suffered the horrors of a 
sack. Thus it was possible for the Tamils, like the mediaeval 
Florentines and Pisans, to have their fill of fighting and still 
pay a close attention to careful farming and lucrative trade. 

Pepper, Tamil Land had the good fortune to possess three precious 


' The TamUe Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp. 108, 114. 
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PEPPER, PEARLS, AND BERYLS 

commodities not procurable elsewhere, namely, pepper, pearls, 
and beryls. Pepper fetched an enormous price in the markets 
of Europe, and was so highly prized that when Alaric the 
Goth levied his war indemnity from Rome, in A, D. 409, his 
terms included the delivery of 3,000 pounds of pepper.^ The 
pearl fishery of the southern sea, which still is productive 
and valuable, had been worked for untold ages, and always 
had attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. The beryl or 
aquamarine gem, which, as Pliny truly observed, is closely 
related to the emerald, was highly esteemed by both Indians 
and Romans, and often furnished material for the choicest 
achievements of the engraver^s art. Its scarcity, except in 
India, tempted clever Indian forgers to fabricate imitations 
made from rock-crystal. Three Indian mines are recorded, 
namely, (1) Punnatsi, where Ptolemy noted that beryl Avas 
found, close to Kittur on the Kabbani river, r tributary of the 
Kaviri (Cauvery) in the south-west of Mysore; (2) Padiyur 
or Pattiali, 40 miles ESE. from the town of Coimbatore, 
where a mine was worked successhdly as late as 1820 ; and 
(3) Vaniyambadi, in the north-eastern corner of the Salem 
District, not far from the Kolar gold-field. The large and 
numerous hoards of Roman gold coins fouml in the districts 
-where the mines were situated, testify to the activity of ancient 
commerce in the gems of Southern India. The fact that the 
mineral corundum, a variety of the ruby and sapphii’e, found 
abundantly in Salem and Coimbatore, bears a purely Tamil 
name (kurrandam), affords another indication of the famili- 
arity of aiurient Europe with the products of the Indian gem 
raines.* 


* Gibbon, eh. xxxi. 

» References for the beryl trade 
are : novpyAra ly p 
Ptolemy, Otogr,, Bk. vii, ch. i, 
transl. in Ind. Ant., xiii, S67 ; 
Pliny, Ilitt, Nat., Bk. xxxvii, eh. 
V5 Walhouse, ‘Aquamarine Gtems, 
Ancient and Modem ’, lad. Ant., v, 
337, with a full account of the 
Pa^iyOr mine. . The mine at Vfini- 
yambS^ rests on the authority of 
Mr. R.' Sewell {J.R A. 8., 1904, 
p. 695t). The correct Identification 


of novvyara, which in the second 
edition 1 wrongly identified witli 
PailiyOr, following Sewell, is due 
to ' Mr. Lewis Bice. Ptolemy’s 
name, Pounnata, isan accurate tran- 
scription of Punn&ta (al. Punadu 
or Punnadn),an ancient principidity 
mentioned in an early inscription, 
perhaps of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, and also in the BfikatkathA- 
koia of Harisheqa, dated a.d. 931. 
KittQr, a village on the Kabbani 
river, a tributary of the Kaviri 
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Maritime The Tamil states maintained powerful navies^ and were 
foreign visited freely by ships from both east and west, which brought 

ments uipvchants of various races eager to buy the pearls, pepper, 

berj’ls, and other choice commodities of India, and to pay for 
them with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe. The 
lloman aureus circulated in Southern India as freely &s the 
English sovereign now passes on the continent of Europe, 
and Roman bronze small change, partly imported and partly 
minted at Madura, was commonly used in the bazaars.^ 
There is good reason to believe that considerable colonies of 
Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled in Southern 
India during the first two centuries of our era, and that 
European soldiers, described as * powerful Yavanas, dumb 
Mlechchhas [barbarians], clad in complete armour,’ acted as 
bod 3 'guards to Tamil kings, wlule ‘ the beautiful large ships 
of the Yavanas’ lay off M\iziris (Cranganore) to receive the 
cru'goes of pepper paid for by Roman gold. It is even 
stat d, and no doubt trulj', that a temple dedicated to Augustus 
existed at Muziris. Another foreign (Yavana) colony was 
settled at Kaviripaddatium, or Puhiir, a busy port situated on 
the eastern coast at the mouth of the northern branch of the 
Kaviri (Cauvery) river. Both town and harbour disappeared 
long since, and now lie buried under vast mounds of sand.‘‘‘ 
The poems tell of the. importation of Yavaiia wines, lamps, 
and vases, and their testimony is confirmed by the discovery 
in the Nilgiri megallthic tombs of numerous bronze vessels 
similar to those known to have been produced in Europe 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, and by the 
statement? of the Veriplus? 


(Cauvery), in the south-west of 
Mysore, represents Kittliipura or 
Kirtipura, the ancient capital of tlie 
Pnnnfita State (hicc, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions (1909), 
pp. 4, 10; lud. Ant., xii, 13; xviii, 
300,. Full details about the mines of 
corundum in Balfour, Cyolop., s.v. 

‘ Sewell, * lloman Coins found in 
India,* R. A. S., 1904, pp. 691- 
037, a valudjle article. See especi- 
ally pp, 009-13. 

* According to Mr. S. K. Aiyen- 


gar, the destruction took place in 
the first quarter of tlie tliird century 
after Christ et tlie latest. 

* The Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 16, S6, HI, 36, 38. 
PuhSr is also written Pugir or 
Pukfir. The ‘ Peutingerian Ta- 
bles’, a coUection of ancient maps 
bdie ved to date from about a, n. 9x6 
(ed. Scheyb, 1733; Jkfannert, L^p- 
zig, 1894; Charles Iluelens, Brussw, 
1^ ; Walker, On the Tmula Psit- 
tingerittna, Cambridge, 186% in 
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So far as I can judge, the scholars who maintain the early Early 
date of the best Tamil poems arc right, and the ‘ Augustan 
age^ of Tamil literature may be placed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. One authority would assign 
it to the first century, but the wider limits indicated may 
be accepted with some confidence.^ Other arts besides 
poetry were cultivated with success, including music, the 
drama, pivinting, and sculpture ; but the statues and pictures 
apparently were executed in perishalde materials, and have 
wholly vanished. The plays are said to have been of two 
kinds — the Tamil or indigenous, in numerous varieties, which 
permitted the insertion of love scenes; and the Aryan or 
northern, which. were more formal, and restricted to eleven 
stock subjects. 

Such was the state of civilization in the tlirec Dravidian or 'Hic 

Tamil kingdoms of the South during the early centuries Ki„g. 

of the Christian era, when they are disclosed dimly 

view in the pages of the ancient native literature and the 

scanty notices of Greek and Roman autliors, as supplemented 

by a few archaeological and numismatic observations. With 

Cambridge Antigtiarian 8ociety\^ and malabathruni of which their 
Communications^ vol. v, p. 237), are lading consists A full list of ex- 
tlie authority for tlie temple of ports and imports is then given. 
Augustus at Muziris, which is in- Malabathrum (fmAdpaOpov) was not 
dicated on the map by a rough ‘ betel as Mr. McCrindlc erro- 
sketchof a building marked ‘ tempi. neously supposed, but the leaves of 
augusti’ inserted beside * Muziris’. different species of Cinnamomnm, 

The identification of Muziris with especially C. Zm/hinkum (Sclioff, 
Cranganore is well established. KS- transl. of Pcriplm, p, 84; with 
viripaddanam « Puhar ; = KSkantlii references). The massacre at Alex- 
(Kakandlof Bharhutinscription,No. andria, perpetrated in 215 by Cara- 
101, Ind, Ant ,9 xxi, 235) ; =■ Ka- calla, stop^d most of the direct 
mara {Periphis^ ch. 60, Ind. Ant,^ trade between that port and India 
viii, 149); » Khaberis {PtoUmy, (.f. /?. -4. 1907, p. 954). 

Bk. vii, ch. 1, 13, Ind, Ant.^viU 40 ; ^ Gover was of opinion that 

xiii, 3il2). For the bronze vessels Tiruvalluva, the famous author of 
see the collection in the British the Kural {Cunil)„ 'probably 
Museum, and the labels on the flourished about the third century 
specimens; /nd. 1905, p, 229; of our era* {JPhe Folk-songs of 
BreekSf An Account of the Primi- Southern India^ 1872, p. 217). Mr. 
live Tuibee and Motmments of the Gover penetrated into the Hindu 
irUagirvs^ London, 1873; Foote, mind perhaps more deeply than 
Cated, Prehist. Antig. Madras any other European writer, and 
Museum^ 1901, pis. x-xiii. The any one desirous of understanding 
(ch. 56), states that * ships Southern India should read, if 
whi& frequent these ports are of possible, his admirable book, which, 
a large size, on account of the greet unfortunately, is now scarce, 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper 
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the exception of the Asoka edicts^ the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions^ and a small number of other records, cpigraphic 
testimony does not go back so far. General tradition 
recognized the existence of three important kingdoms, and 
only three, in the Tamil country — namely, the Pandya, Chola, 
and Chera or Kerala. The poet sings : — « 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide. 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not. 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till and wide: 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land divide.^ 

Asoka calls the Chera realm by the name of Kcralaputra, 
‘ son of Kerala ’, which appears in corrupt forms in Pliny’s 
work and the Perij/lus, and he adds a fourth name, Satiya- 
putra, not recor<led elsewlien*. A probable, though unproved, 
conjecture identifies this last kingdom with the Tuluva 
count y on the western coast, to the north of Kerala or 
Malabar. Mangalore is the centre of the Tiiluva country, 
ia which Tulu, a language allied to Kanarese, is spoken. 
Position The I'aiidya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended 
Pandya nurth and south from the Southern Vellaru river (Pudu- 
kingdoin. J^ottai) to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the Coro- 
inaiide! coast to the ^ great highway’, the Achchhankdvil 
Pass leading into Southern Kerala, or Travancore ; and thus 
was nearly co-extensivc with tiic existing Districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. At times it included the southern part of 
Travancore. 

I^sitionof According to the most generally received traditions, the 
k^n^o^ Chola country (Cholamandalam) was bounded on the north 
by the Pennar, and on the south by the Southern Vell&ru 
river; or, in other words, it extended along the eastern, or 
Coromandel, coast from Nelloni to Pudukottai, where it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it extended 
to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined include 
Madras and several other British districts on the east, as 
well as the gresiter part of the Mysore State*. Bat the 

* Pura-witmuru, No, 35, in 2'o«». ^nt., wd. i. No. 6, p. 50. 
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ancient literature does not carry the Tamil Land farther 
north than Pulicat and the Venkata or Tiriipathi Hill, 100 miles 
to the north-west of Madras. On the other hand, in the 
seventh century, the Chola country, as known to Hiuen 
Tsang, was a small territory, nearly coincident with the 
Cudd^ah District, and did not extend to the south. Chola- 
mandalam, or the Coromandel coast, called Dravida by the 
pilgrim, wg,s then in the hands of the Pallava kings, whose 
capital was at Kanchi (Conjeeveram) 45 miles WSW. from 
the city of Madras. 

Scholars arc now agreed that Chcra and Kerala are 
only variant forms of the one word.* The name of Kerala „r Kerala 
is still well remembered, and there is no doubt that thc**"*Kdora- 
ancient kingdom so called was equivalent to the Southern 
Konkans or Malabar coast, comprising the present Malabar 
District with Travancore and Cochin. 'Phe southern portion 
of Travancore, known as Ven or Vcnadu, uas attached to 
the Pandya kingdom in the first century alter Christ. In 
later times the Chera kingdom included the Kongo country, 
the modern Coimbatore District with the southern part of 
Salem, but it is doubtful whether or not such was tlie 
case in early days. Generally, Kerala means the rugged 
region of the Western Ghafs south of the Chandrjigiri river. 

Of course, the boundaries of the three kingdoms varied much 
from time to time. 

From about the fourth to the eighth century the Pallava 
dynasty plays a great part in the history of Southern India. 

But there was no Pallava country with traditional limits. 

The Pallava domination, while it lasted, extended in degrees 
varying from time to time over all the three ancient king- 
doms, the extent of such domination being in proportion 
to the vigour of the Pallava chiefs and the weakness of 
their rivals. This fact seems to indicate that the Pallavas, 
like the Marathas, were a predatory clan, tribe, or caste, 

Cheralam means 'mountain-range*, 
and so is equivalent to Malabar 
(Pundit D. Savariroyanin Tamilian 
AtUiqtuu'yi No. 1, pp. 69-71). 


^ Kerala is the Kanarese form 
of the Tamil Cherala. The country 
was anciently 'called Cheralam or 
Cberala-na4u, and the kings were 
CherapUdaii or Chcra{-lnim-Porrai, 
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which rose to power by violence, and superimposed its 
authority upon the rajas of the territorial kingdoms. The 
tradition of the Pallava rule is faint, and the existence of the 
dyiijisty was unknown to European scholars until 1840, when 
the discovery of a copper-plate inscription drew their atten- 
tion to the subject.^ Since then many similar discoveries 
have been effected, and much progress has been made in 
the reconstruction of the dynastic framework of Pallava 
history. The origin and affinities of the Pallavas remain 
obscure. 

In the following sections of this chapter an attempt will 
be made to give an outline of the political history, so far 
as it is known, of the three Tamil kingdoms, the position 
and character of which have been described, and also of 
the intrusive dynasty of the Pallavas. But the time for 
writing in brief the history of the southern kingdoms in 
a Siitisfactory manner has not yet come, and at present 
any i.keteh such as that now offered must be tentative and 
incomplete. In its revised form it is less imperfect than 
i,hc account in the earlier editions of this work, but, until 
specialiats intimately ac([uainted with the languages and 
local conditions shall have worked out detailed monographs 
for each dynasty, it will not be possible to compile an 
adequate early history of the southern kingdoms in a form 
suitable for inclusion in a volume dealing with India as 
a whole. Still, notwithstanding the inevitable defects 
incident to the attempt, it is worth while to make it. I do 
not know of the existence of any bot>k which professes to 
give the student or general reader a view of the history of 
Southern India before the Muhammadan conquest, as it 
has been partially recovered by the patient labours of 
modern scholarship.^ I feel assured, therefore, that my 
effort to supply the want, however imperfectly executed, 
will not be wasted, and that expert critics who know the 
difficulties of the subject will be the most ready to pardon 
my shortcomings. Tout connattre c*e$t tout pardmner, 

* YJWot, Coins of Southern In^, entitlcd^n«t«n< JfHija(Liuac,19U), 

p. 39. although valuable,andfred 7 utitiMia 

* The volume of collected essays in the following i>ages, does not 
by Mr. S. Kiishnaswami Aiyangar, profess to be the desim book. 
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Those difficulties are great. The sources of southern Difli- 
history prior to the ninth ccntuiy are far scantier than those 
available in the north. The eighteen Purdnas pay small 
attention to the souths early inscriptions are extremely rare, 
the coinage gives little help, the publication of archaeological 
investigations in a finished form is backward, and the 
exploration of the ancient literature is incomplete.^ On the 
other hand, from the ninth century onwards, the mass of 
epigraphic material is so enormous as to be unmanageable. 

The southern princes and peoples have beipieathed to 
jxisterity many thousands of inscriptions, which often attain 
portentous length. Eight volumes of Mr. Rice’s Epiyruphia 
CarnaticOi which. are concerned with both the Deccan and 
the Tamil kingdoms, give notices of .5,800 inscriptions. The 
staff of the Archaeological Survey in Madras during a single 
year copied more than 800 inscriptions, imne of whicli, 

• probably, are included in Mr. Rice’s work ; and every year 
makes a huge addition to the unwieldy accumulation of 
historical material. The length of individual documents is 
illustrated by the fact that one important record is engraved 
on thirty-one sheets of copper, fastened together on a thassive 
ring. It is obvious that the thorough examination of tiie 
epigraphic sources alone of the early history of Southern 
India must be the work of specialists for many years to 
come, and that additions to knowledge of the subject must 
continue to be made from day to day. With these prelimi- 
nary explanations I proceed to give the best account that 
I can of the three Tamil kingdoms, and of the Intruding 
Pallava dynasty which for a time overshadowed them all. 

SECTION II 

The Pandya^ Chera, or Kerala^ and Satiyapvtra 
Kingdoms 

Ordinarily, the Pandya kingdom, approximately equivalent The ‘five^ 
to the modem Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, with part of 
Trichinopoly and sometimes also of Travancore, was divided 

* Southern India has Pttrdnas of its own. 

G g 


1 « 2 « 
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into five principaHtieB^ the chiefs of which were known as the 
‘ five Pandyas \ Detoils as to the jurisdiction of the several 
chiefs are not known. 

Koricai, As early as the time of Pliny, in the first century after 

KoKxoi, Qjjf tijg capital was Madura or Kudal ; but there is reason 
to believe that in still more ancient days Korkai was the 
chief place of the kingdom, and there is some evidence that 
a place called South Mafialur on the east coast of the 
Madura District had been the capital of Pandya chiefs in 
prehistoric timos.^ All native traditions indicate Korkai or 
Kolkai, the Greek KuA)(ot, as the cradle of South Indian 
civilization, and the home of the mythical three brothers 
who were supposed to have founded the Pandya, Chera, and 
Chola kingdoms. The city, now represented by an insigni* 
ficant village on the bank of the Tamraparni river in 
Tinnevclly, was a great seaport in the days of its glory, and 
the head-quarters of the pearl trade, which constituted the 
special source of wealth enjoyed by the Pandya kings. Even 
when the royal court was established at Madura, the Crown 
Prince resideu at Korkai in order to control the important 
revenue and commercial interests centred there. In the 
course of time the silting up of the delta rendered Korkai 
inaccessible to ships, and the city gradually decayed, like the 
Cinque Ports in England. 

Kaya!. Its commercial business was transferred to the new port, 
which was founded at Kayal, 3 miles lower down the river, 
and continued for many centuries to be one of the greatest 

‘ Pliny, nUl. Nat., Bk. vi, ch. in the PSndya dominions ; which, 
33 (36> He describes Becar€, the therefore, must have comprised the 
harbour on the Malabar coast, the southern parts of the modem Tra- 
Bakarai or Barkare of Ptolemy vancore State. This tract was called 
('Bk. rii, ch. 1, 8), which is Vaik- VenSduorVen, For identification 
karai, the landing-place for Kotta- of Be(»r€ and many oUier places, 
yam; and adds that ‘ there Pandion see The Tamili Ewhtem Evmdnd 
used to reign, dwelling at a great YeartAQO,'pD. 17-30. Pliny's work 
distance from the mart, in a town waspnblisheoin a.d. 77, asis proved 
in the interior of the country, called by the dedication to Htus, hefote 
Modura’. At the time lie was hu accession. The PtmUm may 
writing Caelobothros (Kerakputra) be dated about a. n. 80, and Ptolemy 
was sovereign of the Malabar coast, about a.d. 140. For Matialflr see 
The Periplui (ch. 54, 55} shows Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 66, 73. North 
clearly that while Musiris belonged MaflalQr, of whicn the poskiaQ Is 
to the kingdom of Kcrslapunw, not known, is suNMSea to have 
Bakare, farther south, was included been the eaifimtCn^capItaL 
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marts of the east. Here Marco Polo landed late in the 
thirteenth century, pi'obably more than once, and was much 
impressed by the wealth and magnificence of both prince and 
people.' But the same process which had ruined Korkai caused 
the abandonment of Kayal, and compelled the Portuguese to 
remoyc their trade to Tuticorin, where a sheltered roadstead, 
free from deposits of silt, offered superior convenience. The 
site of Kayal is now occupied by the miserable huts of a few 
Muhammadan and native Christian fishermen.^ 

It is impossible to name date for the abandonment of Early 
Korkai as a port, but the coins of that mint are supposed to Mega-*’ 
extend up to about a. d. 700. The special ci'cst or cogni/anee sthenes. 
of the princes of. Korkai was the battle-axe, often associated 
with the elephant. The kings of Madura adopted a fish, or 
a pair of fishes, as the family crest.^ 

The capital of the country, as already mentioned, was at 
Madura in Pliny’s time, but the kingdom had existed from 
much earlier days. The Pandyas were known to the Sanskrit 
grammarian Katyayana, whose date probably is not later than 
the fourth century b.c.;* and in the same century, Mega- 
sthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the court 
of Chandragupta Mauryn, Avas told sti’ange tales about the 
southern realm, Avhich Avas supjmsed to be under the regimen 
of women. He Avas informed that * Herakles begat a daughter 
in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to the southAvard and extends to 
the sea, Avhile he distributed the people subject to her rule 
into 365 villages, giving orders that one village each day 
should bring to the treasmy the royal tribute, so that the 
queen might always have the assistance of those men Avhose 
turn it was to -pay the tribute in coercing those Avho for the 
time being were defaulters in their payment.* ’J'his female 

» Medlycott, InAUi and the * Bhandatkar, Early Uuitory of 
ApotUe Thomas, pp. 86 and 87. the Dekkan, 2nd ed., in Bomb, Gaz. 

Tne first visit seems to have been (1896), vol. i, part i, p. 139. I 
in 1888 and the second in accept the view of Professors Gold- 
1293 stiteker and Bhandarkar concern- 

* Bishop Caldwell, Ind. Ant., vi, ing the antiquity of Panini and 
279 * Katy&yana as necessarily resulting 

» Loventhid, The Omns of Tin- from the ascertained date of Pataft- 
(Madras, 1888), p. 9, jali, 160 b. c. 

ag2 
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potentiito was credited with having received from her hero 
fatlier 600 elephants^ 4,000 cavalry, and 130,000 infantry. 
She possessed a great treasure in the fishery for pearls, which, 
as Arrian observes, had been eagerly sought by tbe Greeks, 
and in his time were equally prized by the Romans.* 

Relations We hear of a mission sent by ‘ King Pandion * to Augustus 
Rome. Caesar in 20 n. c. and both the author of the Pet'iplvs of the 
Erythraean Sea (c. a.d. 80) and Ptolemy the geographer 
(c. A.n. 140) were well informed concerning the names and 
positions of the marts and ports of the Pandya countr)'. 
Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in a.d. 216 checked, or 
perhaps put an end to, the direct Roman trade between 
Southern India and Egypt,® so that for long ages the history 
of the Pandya realm is hidden from our eyes. 

Ancient The ancient Tamil literature, now being vigorously explored 
i)y many patriotic students in Southern India, mentions 
numerous kings by their clumsy names or titles, of whom some 
may be referred to an extremely early period. But the first 
Pandya king who can be placed in a chronological position at 
all definite ’s Ncdum-cheliyan, who lived in the second century 
of the Christian t'ra, and was more or less contemporary with 
Nedumudi Killi, grandson of Karikala Chola, with Chen- 
kuttuvan, a powei'ful Chcra king, and with Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon. As is usually the case in Indian history, the key is 
obtained by the synchronism with a foreign prince. Although 
it cannot be said that the chronology of the early kings of 
Ceylon has been settled definitely. Professor Geiger’s dating 
of the reign of Gajabahu between a.d. 173 and 191 may be 
accepted as a close approximation to the truth. 

The The most remarkable characteristic of the Pandya state m 

Ae^<^y those tunes was the maintenance at Madura of a flourishing 
literary academy or Sangam, the members of which produced 

> Me^astiienes, Fragai. I, Iri B, present day the Laccadive islands 
iviii, in Schwanbecks text and are administered by the women 
McCrindle’s translation ; Arrian, while the men are at sea. 

Indika, cb. viii. The story may Strabo, Bk. xv, ch. 4, 73; 
have been suggested by distorted Merivale, Hittorp of the Romans 
reports of the Malabar system of under the Empire, iv, 118, 17 & 
succession through females. Mr.F. * J. B. A. S., Oct,, 1907, p. 9M. 
Fawcett informs me that at the 
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much literature of the highest quality. The famous Rural of 
Tiruvalluva — which lives iu the hearts of the Tamil people — 
may be iissigned to a time a little before or after a.ju. 100. 

The interesting ‘Epic of the Anklet^ and the ‘Jewel-belt’ 
are a century or so later. It is impossible at present to 
write.out a ‘ connected relation ’ of the story of the Paudya 
kings during the early centuries of the Christian era, and the 
reader must be content with these few observations.* 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India, in a.d. 640, he Hiuen 
spent a considerable time, doubtless including the ‘ rest ’ fccoifnt. 
during the rainy season, at Kanchi (Conjeeveram), then the 
capital of the Pallava king Narasimhavarinan, the most con- 
siderable potentittc in the South at that period. The pilgrim 
did not personally visit the Paudya country farther south, 
and was content to record notes from descriptions supplied 
by his Buddhist friends at Kanchi. He gives the name of 
Malakuta, or Malakotta, to the country, but fails to indicate 
the name or position of the capital, which presumably was 
Madura, and is silent on the subject of the mode of govern- 
ment. It is probable that the Paudya liaja at that time was 
a tributary of the powerful Pallava king of Kiiiichi. In 
Malakuta Buddhism was almost extinct, the ancient monas- 
teries being mostly in ruins. Temples of the Hindu gods 
were numbered by hundreds, and the nude (Digambaru) 

Jains were present iu multitudes. The inhabitants were re- 
puted to care little fi)r learning, and to be wholly immersed 
in commercial pursuits, especially the pearl trado.^ 

An inscription furnishes a list of Paudya kings who reigned ^'K^*** 
from about the middle of the eighth to the beginning of the centuries, 
tenth century, but they are little more than names. Arikesarin, 
who lived in the eighth century, is said to have defeated the 
Pallavas, and there is reason to believe that the accession of 

^ The Tamils ISightepn Hundred pp. 63-7^, and various other papers 
Years Ago, pp. 80, 81, 88. Mr. in vol. i of the same periodical. 

Gover dated llruvallava in the * Beal, ii, Watters, ii, 

third century i^FoVc Songs of Si8-‘13. .See remarks by Hultzsch, 

SmUh»rre India, p. 217). See An- Jnd. Ant., xviii, 212. What has 
oient India, by, S. K. Aiyengar, ch. happened to the ruins of the Hindu 
xiv s ‘ The Augustan Age of Tamil and Buddhist buildings anterior to 
Literature ’ ; Dr. J. Lasarus on the the seventh century ? 

Kural in Tam. Ant,, vol. n (19l3j, 
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Varagunavarman; who was defeated by the Ganga-Pallava) 
Aparajita, at the battle of Sri Purambij'a, may be assigned 
to the definite date a.d. 86^-3.^ During this period the 
Chola kingdom, ground between the Pallava and the P&ndya 
millstones, was weak and unimportant, and the business of 
resisting Pallava aggression seems to have devolved chiefly 
on the Pandyas. The defeat of Nandivarman by Vikraraa- 
ditya Chnlukya, in A. d. 740, had greatly weakened the Pallava 
power, which was still further reduced by the victories of 
Aditya Chola at the close of the ninth century.® From the 
beginning of the tenth century the Pandya kings were 
constrained to acknowledge the ever-growing power of the 
Cholas. Whether independent or tributary, the Pandya 
dynasty continued to exist throughout the ages, and its 
conflicts with neighbouring powers are noticed in inscriptions 
from time to time, bi’.t few of the events recorded are deserving 
of remembrance. 

The Pandya state, in common with the other kingdoms of 

the South, undoubtedly was reduced to a condition of tribu- 
^ ¥ 

tary dependence by the Chola king, Rajaraja the Great, about 
the year 994, and continued to be more or less under Chola 
control for nearly two centuries ; although, of course, the 
local admitiistration remained in the hands of the native 
rajas, and the relations of the two states varied from time 
to time. Some revival of the Pandya power took place in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 

W^hen Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Southern 
India in a.d. 640, Digambara Jains and Jain temples were 
numerous in both the Pallava realm (Dravida) and the Pandya 
kingdom (Malakuta). His account does not offer the slight- 
est indication of religious persecution. We must hold, there- 
fore, that the persecution which certainly occurred about that 
time was subsequent to the pilgrim’s visit. It is well estab- 

^ Pfowett Import, Epiffrap^, to date. Additions have been 
1900-7, in Madrat 0 , 0., Pw>lir., No. made by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
503, June SI, 1907, pp. 6.S-70. That in the Travaneore AronatoL S«rU», 
report by the late Rai Bahadur V. especially No. 7 (1911). 
VeakayyaAvargalgivesasaoimMy * Proarm Baport, BplaraplM, 
of the mar known iRscts about the 1905-6,mMadr<u(7.O., Jb(wjo,No. 
early PSndya king), as ascert^ned 49S, July S, 1906, paras. 10, 16. 
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Ushed that king Kuna^ Sundara^ or Nedumaran Paiidya, who 
had been brought up as a Jain and was married to a Chola prin- 
cessj was converted about the middle of the seventh century, 
by his consort and the famous saint Tirujnanasam bandar, to 
the faith of Siva, which was warmly supported by the Chola 
dynasty. King Sundara is alleged to have displayed even 
more than the proverbial zeal of a convert, and to have per- 
secuted his late co-religionists, who refused to apostatize, 
with the most savage cruelty, inflicting on no less than eight 
thousand innocent persons a horrible death by impalement. 

Certain unpublished sculptures on the walls of a temple at 
Trivatur (Tiruvattur) in Arcot are believed to record these 
executions, and are appealed to as confirmation of tlie tradi- 
tion.* The position of the Jain religion in the South was 
much shaken by the persecution, which seems to have been 
a reality, although possibly exaggerated. 

Wars between the Pandya kings and the riders of Ceylon Wars with 
frequently occurred. The most notable incident in this pro- 
tracted conflict was the invasion of the Pandya territory, 
in or about a. d. 1166, by a powerful force under the command 
of two generals in the service of Parakrama-bahu, tlie ambi- 
tious king of Ceylon. Two detailed accounts of this event, 
written from dififerent points of view, are exUnit. The stoiy, 
as told in the island chronicle, the Muhamm^a, naturally 
represents the victorious career of the invaders as unbroken 
by defeat ; but the rival account, preserved in a long Chola 
inscription at Arpakkam near Kanchl, which is tlie more 
trustworthy record, proves that the invading army, having 
gained considerable success at first, ultimately was obliged to 


* Hie date of JirujfSanasamban- 
dar and Kuna Pandya was settled 
by Hnltzsck in {Ep. Ind., 

tii, 217). See also 'I’am. Ant., vol. i 
(1909), No. S, p. 6S. The approxi- 
mate date thus determined is the 
most important fixed point in the 
eariy political and literary history 
of tne South. 


The persecution is described in 
the 63nd and 63rd TmivtMiadcd 



is repealed in Rodriguez {The 
Hindu Pantheon, Madras, 18il-5), 
illustrated by a plate depicting the 
horrid tortures of the victims ; also 
by Gribblein Calc. Rev., 1875, p. 70; 
and by Elliot, Coiiu of Southern 
India (1885), p. 126. The P^dya 
king is named Nedumaran in the 
Perij/apuriina (Jnd. Ant,, xxii, 63). 
All the southern kinra had many 
names and titles, which cause much 
confusion. For the sculptures, see 
Sewell, Lurie, vol. i, p. 167. 
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retire iu consequence of the vigorous resistance of a coalition' 
of the soutliern princes. The occasion of the Sinhalese inter- 
vention was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne of 
Madura, contested by claimants bearing the oft-n^urriqg 
names of Vira and Sundara.^ This recurrence of names is 
one of the difficulties which hinder the reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of Pandya history. 

The later Prof. Kielhorn has succeeded in working out the dates of 
Pandyas. ggyentegu Pandya rajas who ruled a territory more or less 
extensive during the long period between a.d. 1100 and 1567, 
but the list of names is believed to be incomplete, and most 
of the princes were merely local chiefs of slight importance.® 
By far the most powerful of the mediaeval Pandya rajas 
was Jatavarnian Sundara I, who reigned from a.d. 1261 to 
at least 1271, and made himself master of the whole eastern 
coast from Ncllore to Cape Comorin. Some of his coins can 
be identified,® The pailial Muhammadan conquest effected 
by Malik Kafur and other leaders in a.d. 1310 and subse- 
quent years, did uot destroy the local dynasties, although it 
marks a clia.ige in political conditions which has been taken 
»is th(' limit of tins history. 

Earliest The earliest reference to the Kerala or Chera kingdom is 

references mjnig edicts of Asoka under the name of Kerala- 

to the 

Chera or putra, which was known in slightly corrupted forms to both 
Idngdoni. the author of the Periplus as still used in their 

time, the first century after Christ. The ancient Tamil litera- 
ture, dating approximately from the same period, or a little 
later, proves that the Chera kingdom comprised five nddics or 
districts, namely: (1) Pooli, ‘the sandy,’ extending from 
Agalappula to the mouth of the Ponani river, about 10® 60' N, 
lat. j (2) Kudam, ‘ the western,’ extending from the Pon&ni 
to the southernmost mouth of the Periyar river near Ema- 
kulam, about 10® N. lat.; (3) Kuddam, ‘the land of lakes,’ 
about Kottayam and Quilon ; (4) Ven *, from below Quilon 

' Full details will be found in the * ‘ Supplement to the List of In- 
article appended to Madrat 0. 0., scriptions of Southern India’, in J^. 
IHtblio, Nos. 992, 933, dated Aug. Ina. viii, App. ii, p. 34. 

19,1899, pp. 8-14. SeealsoHultzscm, * Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 137, 138. 

' Contributions to Singhalese Chro- * The Periplut ana Pliny assign 
nology \J.Ji.A.S., 1913, pp. 517-31). 
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nearly to Cape Comorin ; and (5) Karka, ^ the rocky,* the hill 
country to the east of No. 2. Pliny’s Cottonara or Kotta- 
nara, the pepper coast, corresponds with No. 3. 

In the . early centuries of the Christian era, two of the Ports. 
{H'incipal ports at which the trade in pepper and other rarities 
was carried on w'ere'Muziris, the modern Cranganore, at the 
mouth of the Periyar, and Bakarei, or Vaikkarai, the landing- 
place for Kottayam. With a favourable south-east monsoon, 
the voyage from Arabia to Muziris occupied forty days during 
uly and August, and traders were able to return in December 
or January after transacting their business. 

These notices, recorded by the Greek and Roman authors, 
concerning the extent and methods of commerce are no doubt 
extremely interesting, but they give little help towards the 
reconstruction of the political history of Kerala. In fact, 
next to nothing is known on that subject until Kerala was 
forced into contact with the aggressive Chola power in the 
tenth century, from which time the Chola inscriptions throw 
some sidelights on the history of the western kingdom. 

The most ancient Chera capital is said to have been Vanji, The 
Vanefti, or Karur, now represented by the deserted village ‘■‘‘■P****’ 
Tiru-Karur, high up the Periyar, about 28 miles ENE. of 
Cochin. Tiruvanji-kalain, near the mouth of the Periyar, 
was a later capital. Some waiters have erroneously believed 
Karur in Coimbatore to have been the Chera capital, but 
there is no doubt that that opinion is mistaketi.‘‘‘ 

In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge the The 
Kongu country, comprising Coimbatore and the southern part 
of .Salem, is believed to have been distinct from Kerala, 
whereas in later days both Kerala proper and the Kongu 
country seem tor have been comprised in a single kingdom ; 
and subsequently again the Kongu country alone was known 

the southern province or district to /. Inscr.^ vol. iii, part i, p. 30. 
the kingdom of Pfindya. No doubt A few names of early Chera kings 
the Pgn^yas always' did their best have been ascertained : e. g. Sth&nu 
to obtain control of some ports on Ravi was contemporary and friendly 
the western coast* and sometimes with Aditya Chola, the father of 
succeeded in seouring it Parantaka I Epigraphy*, p. 61, 

Th€ Tamils Eighteen Hundred in Madras O, 0. Public^ No. 919, 

Years Ago^ p. 15 $ /nd. Ant^ xviii, July 20, 1912), 

259; xxxi, 313; Ep. Ind., iv, 291; 
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as the Chera kingdom^ while Kerala was separate. Apparently 
it is not possible at present to assign these changes to definite 
dates. Kerala itself has not always formed a single kingdom, 
and it now comprises the British District of Malabar, as well 
as the native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

Tamil literature represents, as already observed {ante^ p. 452), 
that Chenkuttuvan, an exceptionally powerful Chera king, 
was contemporary more or less with Nedum>eheliyan, the 
Pandya, and Ncdumudi Killi Chola, the grandson of Kari- 
kala, as well as with Gajabahu I of Ceylon. The authentic 
political history of the Chera or Kerala kingdom, therefore, 
like that of the other Tamil monarchies, cannot at present 
be carried back farther than the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. Even about the events of that period very 
little is recorded. 

A learned writer, the late Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai, who was 
a native of Travancore, rightly claimed that his country 
possesses claims to exceptional interest, and may be regarded 
us an epitome of India. Having never been affected seriously 
by the Muhammadan conquest, it * plays in Indian anthro- 
poh^gy the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum To vary the metaphor, the state may be regarded 
as a museum in which are preserved alive survivals of nearly 
all the ancient Indian peoples, religions, laws, customs, and 
manners. The old and new can be studied together within 
that limited area in a way which is not possible elsewhere. 
I have already invited attention {ante, p. 8) to the view that 
the scientific study of the history of Indian institutions should 
begin mth the South, rather than with the North. 

The political history of Travancore was seriously investi.^ 
g^ted for the first time by the scholar naiticd above, who 
collected over a hundred inscriptions, mostly recorded in the 
ancient Yatteluttu alphabet, by the aid of which he was able 
to trace back the royal family to a.d. 1125, and to compile 
a nearly complete list of the rfijas for two centuries from 
that date.^ The records published show that at the begin- 

* ‘ Sjme Early Sovereigns of Tra- pp. 319, 377, 305, 333; ibid., voL 
vancore',/tk{.ilnl„vol. xxir(lS95), xxvi, p. 109; * Misoellineoiis Tea- 
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ning of the twelfth century Travancore, or Southern Kerala, 
funned part of the Chola empire of Kajcndra Chola-Kulot> 
tunga, and to all appearance was well governed and 
administered. The dehiils of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are especially interesting, 
and prove that the government was by no means a mere 
centralized autocracy. The village assemblies possessed 
considerable administrative and judicial powers, exercised 
under the supervision of the Crown officials. 

The crest or cognizance of the Chera kings was a bow. Chera 
Their coins are very rare, and only two late types, characterized 
by the bow device, are known. They are found in the Kongu 
country of Salem and Coimbatore, and I do not know any 
record of the coinage of Kerala, the Malahar coast.^ 

The above disjointed notes are all that I am in a position Lack of 
to offer as a contribution to the early histoiy of tl.c Chera or 
Kerala kingdom. The story of the Zamorins of Calicut falls 
outside of the limits of this work. Professor Kielhorn has 
compiled a list of the inscriptions of the later kings and chiefs 
of Kerala, being mostly those collected by Mr. Sundaram 
Pillai,® but has not attempted to draw up a dynastic list. 

The conjecture as to the position of the Satiyaputra kingdom Satiya- 
referred to by Asoka has been already recorded (ante, 
pp. 163, 185), and there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject The name occurs only in the edicts of Asoka. 


vancore Inscriptious,’ ibid., vol. 
xxvi, pp. 118, 141. Later informa- 
tion will be found in V. Nagani 
Aiya, The Travancore State Manual^ 
3 vol& , Trivandrum, 1 906, and in the 
Travancore Archaeological Series^ 
commencing in 1910. 

1 Ante^ mate of coins, fig. 17; 
Tafnell, Ihnts to Coin Collectors in 


Southern India (Madras, 1889), 
p. IT. 

* /;/>, Ind.^ vol. vii, App. O, 
Nos. 939-66. The inscriptions 
generally are dated in the Koll.nu 
or Mahibar era of a, d. 8:24-^. 
Much further information will be 
found in the works above cited, but 
the details are not of general in- 
terest. 
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SECTION III 
The Chola Kingdom 

According to tradition^ the Chola country {Cholaman- 
datum) was bounded on the north by the Pennar^ and^on the 
south by the southern Vellaru river; or, in other words, it 
extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, 
where it abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it 
reached to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined 
include Madras, and several other British districts on the 
oast, as well as the greater part of the Mysore state.^ The 
most ancient historical capital was Uraiyur, or Old Trichi- 
nopoly, so far as is known with certainty. A town called 
North Manalur, of which the position is not known, is said 
to have been the Chola capital in prehistoric times.^ 

The existence of well-known traditional boundaries must 
not be taken to justify the inference that they always agreed 
with the frontiers of the Chola kingdom, which latter, us 
a matter of fact, varied enormously. The limits of the Chola 
country, as determined by tradition, mark ethnic rather than 
political frontiers on the north and west, where they do not 
differ widely from the lines of demarcation between the 
Tamil and the other Dravidian languages — Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, and Tulu. Tamil, however, is as much the 
vcrnacalar of the Pandya us of the Chola region, and no 
clear ethnical distinction can be drawn between the peoples 
residing north and south of the Vellaru, the southern limit of 
the traditional Chola territory. 

The kingdom of the Cholas, which, like that of the Pandyas, 
was unknown to Panini, was familiar by name to Katyayana, 
and recognized by Asoka as independent. Inasmuch as the 
great Maurya’s authority unquestionably extended to the 
south of Chitaldurg in Mysore, and down to at least the 

^ Coins of Sofithem fndia, p. 108. a people as well as a dynasta, but 
(^hola is also writtca Chon^, ^la, or nothing is known about the Cholas 
itoni, Coromandel is a corruption as a people. They have become 
of Clio|ama 9 ^k(mC Yule & Burnell, merged in the existing population 
Anfflo-Indian Glossary ^ s. v. 'Coro- without leaving a trace, 
mandel'). The name Choja means * Ind, Ant., 1913, pp. 70, 79. 
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fourteenth degree of latitude, tlie Pennar river probably was 
the northern Chola frontier in the Maurya age. In later 
times that frontier on both north and south was much 
advanced, while, on the contrary, at an intermediate date, 
it was greatly contracted during the period of Pallava 
supremacy. 

Ancient Tamil literature and the Greek and Roman Trade in 
authors prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian t^es?* 
era the ports on the Coromandel or Chola coast enjoyed the 
benefits of active commerce with both West and East. The 
Chola fleets did not confine themselves to coasting voyages, 
but boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the 
Ganges and Irrawaddy, as well as the Indian Ocean to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. All kinds of goods 
imported into Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready 
market in the Chola territory ; while, on the jlher hand, 
the western ports drew a large part of their supplies of 
merchandise from the baxaars of the eastern coast, which 
produced great quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kaviripaddinam, situated at the northern 
mouth of the Kaviri (Cauveiy) river. This once wealthy city. 

In which the king maintained a magnificent palace, and 
foreign merchants found residence agreeable and profifcible, 
has vanished, and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts.^ 

The first historical, or semi-historical, Chola king is Karikala. 
Karikala (Karikkal), who is represented by the early poets 
as having invaded Ceylon and carried off thence thousands 
of coolies to work on the embankments of the Kaviri river, 
a hundred miles in length, which he constructed. He 
founded Kaviripaddinam, transferring his capital from 
Uraiyur to the new port. He enjoyed a long reign, which 
was much occupied by fighting with his neighbours, the 
Pandyas and Cheras. He seems to have lived in the second 
half of the first century of the Christian era, or perhaps in 
the second century. Karikala was succeeded on the throne 
by his grandson, Nedumudi Killi, in whose reign Kaviripad- 

> For Kaviripaddinam, sue ante, p. 444. The Tamils Eighteen Htttidred 
Years Ago, pp. 36, 36, 38. 
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dinam was destroyed by the sea. Nedumudi Killi was con- 
temporary with Chenkuttuvaii Chera and Oajabahu I of 
Ceylon. The Chera king appears to have then become the 
leading power in the South for a short time, while the glory 
of the Cholas departed, not to be renewed until ages had 
passed. 

Literary references indicate that, in the second or third 
century after Christ, the power of the (Jhola and other Tamil 
kings declined, and was superseded by the rise of the Aruvalar 
and similar tribes, apparently distinct in race from the 
Tamils.^ The earliest known Pallava inscriptions, dating 
from about tlie beginning of the fourth century, show that 
at that time a Pallava prince was reigning. at Kanchl in the 
middle of the traditional Chola country ; and it may well be 
that the mysterious Pallavas were related to the tribes alluded 
to. However that may be, a Pallava king certaitdy was 
established at Kanchl when Samudragupta raided the South, 
about A.D. 350 (nnfe, p. S84!), and the Chola dominions at 
that time must have been much diminished in consequence. 
Nothing farther is known about Chola history until the 
seventh centu.y. 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang give an interesting 
notice of the Chola kingdom in the first half of that century, 
the significance of which has not been fully appreciated by 
commentators on his travels. His visit to the South, when 
he penetrated as far as Kanchl, the Pallava capital, may be 
dated with certainty in the year a.d. 640. At that time 
the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) was a restricted territory 
estimated to be 400 or 500 miles in circuit, with a small 
capital town barely 2 miles in circumference. The country 


* The TamUe Eighteen Hundred 
Yean Ago^ pp, 64-78; S. Krish- 
naswamy Aiyeogar, ^ Some Points 
in Tamil LiteraiyUistory/ Malabar 
Quarterly Review^ 1904. The dates 
in Mr. Kanakasabhai’s book seem 
to be placed too early. Chap* vi 
of Mr. S. K. Aiyangar's hookf 
Ancient India^ 1911, is the best 
history of the Chola kingdom. In 
the article entlQea 'Kwkala and 


his Times *(/iid. Ant,^ 1919, p. 146), 
Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar unsucoessftilly 
tries to prove that Karikftla lived 
in the earlier half of tlie siath cen- 
tury after Christ. That view seems 
to me to be wholly untenable, and 
to involve a fklse chronology of 
Tamil literature. 

* The TamUe Eighteen Hundred 
Yean Ago^ p« 44. 
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was wild and mostly deserted, consisting of a succession 
of hot marshes and jungles, occupied by a scanty popula- 
tion, of ferocious habits, addicted to open brigandage. The 
few Buddhist monasteries were ruinous, and the monks 
dwelling in them us dirty us the buildings. The prevailing 
religion was Jainism, but there were a few Brahmanical 
temples. The position of the country is indicated as being 
some 200 miles or less to the south-west of Amaravati. 

It must, therefore, be identified with a portion of the 
Ceded Districts, and more especially with the Cuddapah 
District, which possesses the hot climate and other character- 
istics noted hy the pilgrim, and was still notorious for 
brigandage when 'annexed by the British in 1800. The 
pilgrim speaks merely of the ‘ country ’ of Chola, and makes 
no mention of a king ; doubtless for the reason that the local 
raja was a person of small importance, subordi;;ate to the 
reigning Pallava king of Kanchi, the powerful Narasimha- 
varman, who two years later destroyed the Chalukya power 
The correctness of this interpretation of Iliucn Tsang’s notice 
of the Chola principality is demonstrated by the discovery 
in the Cuddapah District of stone inscriptions of local Chola 
rajas engraved in characters anterior to the eighth century.* 

During the early part of that century the struggle 
predominance in Southern India was waged between the paiiavas. 
Cluilukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchi, the 
Cholas not counting for much. But the severe defeat suffered 
by the Pallavas at the hands of the Chalukya king, Vikra- 
maditya,in740,weakened the power of thekingdomof Kanchi, 
and gave the Cholas, who had been reduced to insignificance 
by the pleasure of the Pallavas on the north and the Pandyas 
on the south, an opportiuuty of recovering their position. 

We hear of a Chola mja named Vijayalaya, who came to the 
throne about the middle of the ninth century, and reigned 
for thirty-four years. His sou Aditya (c. a.p. 880-907) 


1 Beal, ii, 23T 30, Watters, ii, 
994w 

* Jltportt orf Spwrapkt/ io Ma- 
dnu ff. 0., Publio, No. 410, dated 
July X8, 1905, p. *8, and No. 503, 


dated June 3T, 1907, para. 43. For 
Uie state of Cudda^ in 1800, see 
Hamilton, Detcriplitm of Hindo- 
ttan, 4to ed,, 1820, vol. ii, p. 323. 
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conquered Aparajita Pallava, an(f so finally put an end to 
the Pallava supremaey. 

P^Q. Froi^^the date of the accession of Aditya*s wn imd- 

taka L successor, ParSntaka 1, in a.o. 907> the historian stands on 
firm chronolc^ical ground, and is embarrassed by the ple^Oia 
rather than by the lack of epigraphtc materiid. More ^an 
forty stone inscriptions of Parantaka 1 were copied during 
the single season of 1906-7, ranging in date from his third to 
his forty-first year, i. e. from A. n. 909-10 to 947-8. This 
ambitious prince, not content with the overthrow of the 
Pallava power, pushed on to the extreme South, captured the 
Pfijidya capital, Madura, drove its king into exile, and 
invaded Ceylon. 

Cboja Certain long inscriptions of Par3>ntaka I are of esperial 
interest to the students of village institutions by reason of 
the full details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local committees, 
or panchayats, exercising their extensive administrative and 
judicial powers under royal sanction. It is a pity that this 
apparently excellent system of local self-government, really 
popular ill origin, should have died out ages ago. Modem 
governments would be happier if they could command equally 
effective local agency. The subject has been studied carefully 
by two Indian scholars, whose disquisitions are well worth 
reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of Southern India 
comes to be treated in detail, a long and intmesrii^ 
chapter must be devoted to the methods of Chola adminia- 
tratioo.^ 

Sueeess- Parantaka 1 died in a. d. 949. His aim, R&j&ditya, who 
was killed in battle at Takkola by the Rftshtn^fita 

taka I. Krishnar&ja HI, was followed by five obscure succowors, who 
had short and troubled reigns. 

aee. a.ii. The accession in ^ a.i>. of a strong ruler, R6j|8r&Ja4i^ii 
the Great, put an end to dynastic ii^rk|;ttei uid plqoed 1;it 

the Great. 

* AKrtebaaswamilveagar, ‘The Aiyongw. V. VenllHWva,-^^ 
CSuda Adttdnistradoa, SOO-1900 tit« in Soatkm Ii^ in AariMit 
A.S.’ {Madnu JMmt IMS), and Thnes' 

Anemt Mkt, pp. I&8-&I. Hie i2q;., jfh 
audun soiMt^aiM spefis his name 
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be head tA the ChoU state a man qualified to make it the 
leading power in South. In the course of a busy reign of 
about twenty-eight years, Rajaraja passed from vict$>ry to 
victory, and, when he died, was beyond dispute the* Lord 
Paramount of Southern India, ruling a realm which included 
nearly .the whole of the . Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and a 
large part of Mysore. 

He began his emreer of conquest by the destruction of the 
Chera fleet, and in the fourteenth year of his reign his acipii- 
sitions on the mainland comprised the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom of Vengi, formerly held by the Pallavas, Coorg, the 
P&ndya country, and extensive regions in the table-land of 
the Deccan. During the next three years, Quilon (Kollani) 
on the Malabar coast, and the northern kingdom of Kalinga 
were added to his dominions. Protracted cainnaigns. in 
Ceylon next occupied Rajaraja, and resulted in the annexa- 
tion of the island in the twentieth year of his reign. In or 
about A.D. 1005 be sheathed the sword and spent the rest of 
his life in peace. From 1011 his son Rajeudra became his 
colleague, in accordance with Chola custom. 

The ancient enmity between the Chalukyas and the Wat with 
Pallavas, inherited by the Chola power, which had succeeded 
to the premier rank formerly enjoyed by the Pallavas, led to 
a four years* war, ending in the defeat of the Chalukyas, 
who had noli been long freed from subjection to the Rash- 
tmkiltas. 

Rfiijaraja possessed a powerful navy, of which he made full Naval 
use, and his last martial exploit wm the acquisition of a large 2^!^ 
number of unspecified islands, meaning, perhaps, the Lac- 
cadives and Maldives, in his twenty-ninth year. 

, The magnificent temple at his capital Tanjore (Tanjuvur), Temple at 
bt^t by bis.oomrnand, the walls of which are engraved with Taajofc. 
the story of his. victories, as recorded in the twenty-sixth year 
of h» rdgn, stands to this day as a memorial of Rojaraja’s 
brilfiaut career.^ 

iic^hough htmsdiE a worshipper of Siva, he was sufficiently Buddhisst 

* A dmractefistic specUnen of his coinage is ritown in ^ 

piateolfliihis.'- 

■ ■ ii4 . H h 
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liberal-niiiuled to endow a Burmese Buddhist temple at the 
port of Negapatam, where two such temples continued to be 
the object of foreign pilgrimages until the fifteenth century. 
One of thenij probably that endowed by Rajaraja^ survived 
in a ruinous condition until 1867, when the remains of it 
were pulled down by the Jesuit Fathers, and utilized for the 
construction of Christian buildings.^ 

Rajeudra-Choladeva I, surnamed Gangai-konda, son and 
successor of Rajaraja, continued his father’s ambitious career, 
with added vigour and even more conspicuous success. His 
fleet, crossing the Bay of Bengal, attacked and captured 
Kadarain (Kidaram), the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Prome or Pegu, and also the seaports of Takkolam and 
Matania, or Martaban, on the same coast. The fall of these 
towns involved the temporary annexation of the whole king- 
dom of Pegu to the Chola empire.* Two granite pillars still 
standing at the town of Pegu arc believed to have been set 
up by the Chola king to commemorate his coiKjuest, which 
was effected in the years a.». 1025-7.® The annexation of 
the Nicobar (Nakkavaram) and A.ndaman islands followed on 
the conquest f)r Pegu. 

During the earlier years of his reign Rajeudra-Choladeva 
had occupied himself with a succession of wars against the 
northern powers. He came into collision even with Mahipala, 
king of Bihar and Bengal, and brought his army to the banks 
of the Ganges. In memory of this exploit he assumed the 
title of Ganguikonda, and built a new capital city, which he 
called Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. Near the city he con- 
structed a vast artificial lake, with an embankment 16 
miles long, fully provided with the necessary sluices and 
channels for the irrigation of a large areal The city was 
adorned by a magnificent palace and a gigantic temple, 

* 7«(/. .d»<.,vii,22t, with plates; Prome {Ind. Ant., xxli, 6. ISO). 

Madron O. 0,, Public, Nos. 922, Takkolam '=<Takdla of Ph^my(Bk. 
OM, dated Aug. 19, 1899. vil, ch. 2, 6 ; Jnd. Ant., xiii, 372), 

* V. Kanakasabliai, ‘The Con- and is now called Ayethema (ibid. , 
quest of Bengal and Burma by xxi, 383), some mUes from the pie- 
the lamils’ (Mtdros iimrto, 1902, sentcoasL 

P’ Kidaram is supposed to * Arehatol. S. Burma, Proqr. 

be lharekbettra, 8 miles west of itsp., 1906-7, p. 19. 
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enshrining a lingam formed of a black granite monolith 80 
feet high. The ruins of these structures, sadly defaced by 
the ravages of modern utilitarians in search of building 
materia], still stand in lonely grandeur in a desolate region 
of the Trichinopoly District. The sculptures in the temples 
are of* singular excellence.^ The Pandya dominions con- 
tinued to be subject to the Chola domination during the 
reign of KSijendra Gangaikonda, and were administered by 
his son as Viceroy, with the title of Chola-Pandya.^ 

Rajadhiraja, eldest son of Rajendra, who had been liis 
father^s colleague since 1018, succeeded him in a. n. 1035, and 
continued the never-ending fight with all the neighbouring 
powers.® He fell- in the fierce struggle with the Chalukya A.*»f 1035 . 
army at the battle of Koppam in a. d. 1052 or 1053, which 
determined that the Tungabhadra river should be the frontier 
between the rival Chola and Chalukya empires. Notwith- 
standing the death of Rajadhiraja, the fortunes of the day 
were retrieved by his brother Rajendra Parakesarivarman, 
who was crowned on the battle-field as his successor. 


The customary wars went on during the reigns of this king 
and three kings who succeeded him, but few of the details are 
worthy of remembrance. A notable incident was the battle Battle of 
of Kudal Sangamam, fought at the junction of the Krislina 
and Tungabhadra rivers, in which the Chalukyas suffered nuuu. 
a severe defeat at the hands of Virarajendra Chola (acc. 

A.D. 1062-3). In the civil war between the brothers and 
rival claimants to the Chalukya throne — Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya — Virarajendra took the side of the latter, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

The death of Virarajendra (a.d. 1070) was followed byArevolu- 

^ Uvt. 0 / Fine Art in India and chronology has been settled by 
C^Ion, 159-61. A detailed Prof. Kielhorn(A'p. /»d., viii, App. 
survey and description of the site, ii, S6). The references in detail to 
fully illustrated, would be of much inscriptions can be traced through 
interest. the paper cited. Later disc’overies 

* Bep^ton Gj^raphif,ia Madras will be found in the Beports an 

O. 0. Puhlia, No. AC§, dated June Bpigraphyia Madras Q. 0., Public, 
iJ, 1907, para. S5. No. 49!2, dated July 1906, and 

* The Cho)a nrwAice of appoint- No. 503, dated June 26, 1907, and 
ing die Crown Prince, or ymardja, subsequent issues, as well as iu Ep, 
as his fttther’s colleague causes Ind. to date. 

the regnal years to overlap. The 

U h 2 
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■ a disputed succession and civil war. Vikramaditya Chalukya, 
having established himself on the throne of the Deccan^ came 
to the aid of his brother-in-law, Adhirajendra, and succeeded 
in making him king of the Chola realm (lO/S). But the new 
sovereign proved to be unpopular, and was assassinated two 
years later (1074). With him the direct line in male succes- 
sion of the great mediaeval Ciiolas came to an end. 

Adhirajendra appears to have left no issue capable of ruling, 
and so was succeeded by his relative Rajendra, subsequently 
known as Kulottunga I. Rajendra, whose mother was 
a daughter of the famous Gangaikonda Chola, was the son 
of the Eastern Chalukya prince of Vengi who had died in 
1062. But Rajendra had preferred to remain at the Chola 
court, and had allowed his uncle to rule Vengi for some years. 
In 1070 Rajendra was crowned as lord of Vengi, and four 
yeai*s later, when Adhirajendra was murdered, he assumed 
the govermnent of the whole Chola territory. He thus 
founded a new Chalukya-Chola dynasty, taking the title of 
Kulottunga Chola. He wjis worthy of his jmsition and ruled 
his extensive dominions successfully for forty-nine years. 
He reconquered Kalinga, defeating tlie Eastern Ganga king, 
Anantavarmaii Clioda. His internal administration was 
distinguished by the execution of an elaborate revision of 
the revenue survey in a.d. 1086, the year of the survey for 
Domesday Book. 

The celebrated philosopher, Ramanuja, the most venerated 
teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the south, received his 
education at Kanchi, and resided at Srirangam near Trichi- 
nopoly during the reign of Adhirajendra ; but, owing to the 
hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was 
obliged to retire into Mysore territory until Adhirajendra’s 
death freed him from anxiety. The holy man then returned 
to Srirangam, where he remained until his decease.^ 

Vikrama Chola, the son and successor of Kulottunga, 

' For the histo^ of Adhirajendra, contemimraiy metrical chroidcie, 
Kulottunga, and Kamanina, 1 follow entitled DayarOneharita, of which 
BhaUanatha Svamin, * Tne Cholas he is about to publish a critical 
and the Chalukyas in the Eleventh edition. The teat was printed in 
Century ’(ind. Ant., ISIS, pp. 317- Mysore in ISSf. The title Knlot- 
37j. His article is based on a tu^a means 'highest in his fhndly*. 
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continued to fight with his neighbours according to precedent, 
and seems to have succeeded in maintaining the predominant 
position of his dynasty.' The next three kings, who had 
short reigns, were not notable in any way. 

The last Chola king of any importance was Kulottnnga Kulot- 
Choli^III, who reigned for about forty years from a.d. 1287. 

The succession was then disputed, and the Chola princes sank 
into a position of insignificance. For a time the Pandytis in 
the south reasserted themselves and gained the upper hand, 
until 1310, when the power of all the Hindu skites in 
Southern India was broken by the successes of Malik Kiifur’s 
Muhammadan army in that year and following years. The 
rapid development' of the Vijayanagar kingdom during the 
fourteenth century again restored Hindu authority in the 
Peninsula. The extreme South passed under f’e rule of 
Vijayanagar about a. d. 1370.* 

SECTION IV 
The Paflavas 

Who were the Pallavas ? Whence did they come ? How Origin 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of thcp^l^i^ 
South ? To these questions no definite answer can be given 
at present. 

The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so closely that most 
writers have been disposed to favour the hypothesis that 
Pallavas and Pahlavas were identical, and that consequently 
the Southern Pallava dynasty of Kanchl should be considered 
as ultimately of Persian origin. But recent I’esearch has 
failed to adduce any histuricul facts in support of that 
notion, and it* seems more likely that the Pallavas were an 
indigenous tribe, clan, or caste.* They are sometimes 
identified with the Kurumbns, who according to tradition 

* The exploits of Vikrama Chola A. S., 1909, p. 683). 

are the suqjcct of a Tamil poem * Mr. Rea suggests that the name 
of some merit, entitled Vikrama- may be Tamil, derived from put, 
Chotan-Vid {Ind. Ant., xxU, 1 <2). * milk and the masculine termuia- 

* The coins bf the Muhammadan tion -avan (sing.), or -amr (pi.), and 
Sultonsof Madura range fnnn A.D. thos.be equivalent to the GwSlas 
1309-SO to 1377-8 (Hultssch in J. H. and Abirs of Hindustan. 
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once occupied nearly the whole of Dravida, from sea to sea ; 
but, as Mr. Venkayya observes, * it is difficult to decide 
whether the Kurumbas were actually Pallavas or distinct 
from them.* The persistent hostility of the Pallavas to 
the territorial Tamil states, and the fact that tradition does 
not .assign any recognized territorial limits to the l^allava 
dominion arc indications that the Pallavas were distinct in 
race from the Tamils, and that their rule was superimposed 
upon that of the rajas of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera 
countries, the three states which together covered the whole 
area of the south, according to constant tradition. If M'e 
suppose that the Pallavas, like the Marathas of the eighteenth 
century, Averc a predatory, blackm.ailing clan or tril>e, which 
gradually acquired by force almost complete control of 
the Chola state, and partial mastery over the other Tamil 
kingdoms, I think th.at the known facts will be found to 
accord with such a supposition. 

The raja of the Pudukottai tributary principality, who 
is the recognized head of the Kallar tribe, still styles himself 
Raja Pallava, and claims descent from the ancient royal 
family. The Karars, as Sir Walter Elliot observes, * belong 
to what have been called the predatory classes,’ and their 
‘ hold, indomitable, and martial habits * agree well with the 
characteristics of the ancient PallaA'as as known from history. 
Until recent times the Kallars exercised a formidable control 
over the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic, from whom 
they levied blackmail in return for protection, just as the 
MarSithas levied similar eontributions under the name of 
chauth. It seems to be highly probable that the political 
power of the Pallavas was exercised in a similar manner, 
its extent varying according to the variations* in the relative 
strength of the ancient Tamil states and that of the usurping 
tribesmen. The Palli caste and certain sections of the 
Vellala agricultural caste, which is proverbially associated 
Avith the Kallar and Maravar robber tribes, also claim 
a connexion Avith the Pallavas.^ It may well be that the 

' Elliot, Coing of Southern India, or rabben, who exercise tfadr caU- 
pp. 49 -4. *The caste of KvUan, ing as an hereditary right, is found 
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so-called * predatory classes % in which the Pullnvas apparently 
should be reckoned^ belong to a section of the population 
distinct from and more ancient than the Tamils.^ 

The earliest known documents of the dynasty, certain Earliest 
copperplate grants found in the Guntur District, tell us of 
a king reigning at Kanchi (Conjceverani), wliose dominions 
included Amaravati, and so extended to the Krishna (Kistna) 
river. Thpsc grants, which date from about the beginning 
of the fourth century and are written in Prakrit, give 
no indication of the manner in which the kingdom was 
acquired. It seems to be safe to date its origin not later 
than the third century, and we may conjecture that the 
Pallava state arose from the ruins of the Andhra empire. 

But it may date from a still earlier time. All authors are 
agreed in regarding as a Pallava the Raja Vislmugopa of 
Ks.nchl, who was defeated by Samudragupta about a,d. 350; 
and it is probable that Hastivarman, the contemporary 
Raja of Vengi, also may have been a Pallava. The names 
Vishnugopa and Hastivarman both occur in Pallava gene- 
alogies. Simhavarman, king of Kanchi (acc. a.d. 437), was 
a Buddhist.^ Such isolated scraps of information are all that 
is known about the early Pallava kings. 

From the second half of the sixth century, when Chalukya sithlm- 
history begins, until the overthrow of the Chalukya power by Vishnu, 
the Rashtrakutas, in a. d. 763, the Pallavas and Chalukyas, 

only in the Marava country, which and Ceremonies, by Beauchamp, 
borders on the coast, or fishing, 3rd ed., p. 17). 
districts. The rulers of the country * Kadavan, ‘I he forester,’ is a 
are of the same caste. They regard Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
a robber’s occupation as discredit- Pallava (7«d. Ant., xxii, 143). If 
able neither to themselves nor to tlie Pallavas were of foreign and 
their fellow castemen, for the simple ultimately Persian descent, it is not 
reason tltat they consider robbery likely that they should be called 
a duty and a right sanctioned by ‘foresters’, and be closely associated 

descent. They are not ashamed of with the Kallars and Maravars of the 
their caste or occupation, and if extreme south, 
one were to ask of a KuUar to * The date (Saka 359), the earliest 
what people he belonged, he would known expressed in tlie Saka era, is 
coolly answer, “I am a robber.” deduced from Ihe colophon of a 
This caste is looked upon in the Jain work (Arch. of Mysore, 
district of Madura, where it is U^ort, 1908-9, p. 31; 1909-10, 
widely diffused, as one of the most para. 1 15). For remarks on the 
distinguished among the Sudras ’ early Pallavas, see Elliot, Coins of 
(Ihibois, Jlfitda Jfo«n«rr, (7u«lomr, Bouthem India, p. 39; and Kicl- 

hom {Ep, Ind., viii, App. II, p. 19). 
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who regarded each other as * enemies by tiiaMihed 

constantly in touch and generally at war^ each power sttfvls^ 
to acquire for itself the mastery of the Sooth. I^iirring Hds 
period of about two centuries the Pallava royal. genealogy 'for 
nine reigns, beginning with Simhavishnu (acc. e, a.d. 
is well ascertained.^ Simhavishnu claims to have inihetedi 
defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the three Tamil states. . 

Mahendravannan I, son and successor of ^imhariabnn 
(e. A.B. 600 to 6*5), has immortalized his name by the 
excavation of many rock-cut temples in the Trichinopoly, 
Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot Districts. His 
fame is also preserved by the ruins of the city of Mahendra- 
vftdi, between Arcot and Arkonam, and of .a great reservoir, 
the Mahendra tank, near the same. A cave temple dedicated 
to Vishnu exists on the bank of the tank.* 

In war Mahendravarman encountered a formidable rivd in 
the person of the ambitious Chalukya monarch, PulakSsin 11, 
who boasted of having inflicted a severe defeat on the Pallava 
king about a.d. 609 or 610. At or about the same time 
the Chalukya king annexed the province of Vengi, the 
northern portion of the Pallava dominions, and made it over 
to the government of his younger brother, the founder of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty. It is probable that the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavas to push forward their southern 
frontier, and it is certain that Mahendravarman ' held 
Trichinopoly. He appears to have been a Jain origpnatty, 
and to have been converted to faith in Siva by a lamons 
Tamil saint. The king, after his conversion, deiAfoyed Ihe 
■ large Jain monastery at Fhtaliputtkam in South 


1 Full details g^ven bf Prof. Kiel- 
hom (op. cit., p. SO). Hie follow- 
ing observations, except as otlier- 
wise stated, are basM on three 
publications, namely (l)'Vcnkayya, 
* The Pallavas ' {A. 8. 1, , Atm. Bm, 
1006-7, pp. 217-43); (2) Hultzscb, 
‘The Pafiava Inscriptions of die 
Seven Pagodas ’ {,Ep. Ind., rtA. x 
^uly, 1909), pp. 1-14); and (S) 
Rea, Pailaiva ArMteefurv, 1909, 
with cxxiv pLatea, b^g vol. xxxfv 
of the 4tQ Impwlal Series of 


the Arehaedh Shirvey;, tdr. VSa- 
feayya^s prematiire de(^.hi mstter 
flor deep regret 
* Jl0p0rtott& 

O. 0., PuhHe, Kft ilfS.'i 
18, 190S, p, 47; 4«h«aa|.;* 
AnmaL Rtp., I90»4, m 

note onMaiteiid^ifW^ 
the 

WiWnot.fciiolriiii' :-1 "■-■■■J't,. 
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cities, enjoyed special fame among the Buddhists as having 
been the birthplace of Dharmap&la, a celebrated metaphy- 
sician, who was the predecessor of Hiuen Tsang^s teacher 
Silabhadra in the headship of the great monastery at 
Nalanda.^ 

The earliest of the remarkable monolithic temples Hnown 
as the Seven Pagodas at Milmallupumni, namely that now 
called the Dharmaraja Ratha, was the work of Mahendra- 
varmaii, who bore the title of Mahamalla, or ^great champion,’ 
from which the name of the place is derived. The other 
similar shrines were wrought under the orders of later Pallava 
kings down to aboiit the time when Kdnchi was taken by its 
hereditary enemies.^ That calamity probably explains the 
fact that some of the shrines were never completed. 

The noble temple now called Kailasanatha at Kanch! was 
built by Narasimha-varman II, also named Rajasimha. 

In or about a.d. 655 Yikramaditya I Chalukya, a son 
of PuIakSsin, retrieved the fortunes pf his family, and re- 
covered his father’s dominions from Paramesvara-varman, 
who had succeeded to the Pallava throne. During this war 
Kanchl, the Pallava capital, was taken and occupied for 
a time by the Chalukyas. On the other hand, the Pallavas 
claimed the gain of a victory at Peruvalanallur. 

The perennial conflict continued during succeeding reigns. 
In A.D. 740 Kanchi was captured once more by Vikrama- 
ditya II Chalukya, who inflicted on Nandivarman Pallava a 
defeat so decisive that the event may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the end of the Pallava supremacy. Nandivarman, who 
had succeeded Narasimha-varman II about A. D. 7S0, was 
a collateral relative of that prince, being descended from 
a brother of King Simhavishnu. The change in the line of 
succession is stated to have been the result of a popular 
election ; and a curious series of sculptures, accompanied by 

* Beal, Reeordt, ii, 328-30 ; lAfe, Mahabalipur, Mahavellipoie, &c.t 

pp. 138-40; Watters, ii, 336-8; but the true name is that given in 
I-tsing, Records of the Buddhist the text. The forms which include 
Reliffion, transl. Takakusu ; pp. the wwd bolt in one spelling or 
Wii, Iviii, 179, 181. another are based on a faite et^mo- 

* The name of the place assumes logy, 
many forms— such as Mavalivararo, 
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explanatory labels, still extant in a mutilated form at the 
Vaikuntha Perum&l temple in Conjeeveram (Kanchi), seems 
to have been designed as a contemporary record of the 
dynastic revolution.^ 

Nandivarman reigned for about halt a century, and was Apariijita. 
succeeded by Aparajita, who vanquished the Pandya king, 
Varaguna II, at the battle of Sri-Purambiya, but was himself 
overcome by Aditya Chola about the close of the ninth 
century.® From that time the Pallava supremacy, which had 
been severely shaken by the Chalukya successes in 740, 
finally passed away and was transferred to the Cholas, who, 
as already narrated, brought all the southern kingdoms under 
their control more' or less completely during tin; tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

During their period of decline the Pallava chiefs I’nnaged wars with 
to do some fighting on their own account. When the 
Rashtrakutas supplemented the Chalukyas in the middle of ' ’ 
the eighth century, the traditional hostility between the 
leading power of the Deccan and its southern enemy was 
not abated, and the new rulers took up the old quarrel with 
the Pallavas. King Dhruva, a cousin of Dantidurga, who 
had overthrown the Chalukya dynasty, inflicted a defeat on 
the Pallavas about a.d. 775; and his son, Govinda III, 
levied tribute from Dantiga, Raja of Kanchi, in A.n. 803. 

During the tenth century wc hear of wars between the The 
Pallavas and the Ganga kings of Gangavadi, or Mysore, who Mangas, 
are now commonly known as the Western Gangas, in order 
to distinguish them from the family of the same name which 
ruled Kalinga in the cast, and held court at Kalinganagarain, 
the modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam District. The 
most notable king of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, who reigned for seventy-one 
years from a.d. 1076 to 1147, and carved out for himself 
a considerable kingdom, extending from the Ganges to the 
God&vari. He built the temple of Jjigannath at Puri.® 

' Repfyirt on Epigraphy in Madras dated July 1906, paras. 9, 25 ; 

G. 0.9 PnbiiCf No. 492, dated July and No. 509, dated June 27, 1907, 

2, 1906, paras. 2-4. paras. 8, 19-24. 

^ jRsports on Epigraphy in ^ Monmohan Chakravarti, * Chro- 

Madras O. 0.^ FnhRc^ No. 492, nology of the Eastern Ganga kings 
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The later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere 
feudatory nobles and officials in the service of the territorial 
kingdoms; and it is on record that the Pallava S&ja took 
the first place among the feudatories of King Vikrama Chola 
early in the twelfth century.^ The rajas can be traced as in 
possession of limited local power down to the thirteenth 
century, and Pallava nobles are mentioned as late as the 
close of the sei'cnteenth century. After that time all trace 
of the Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappears, and 
their blood is now merged in that of the Kallar, Palli, and 
Vellala castes.^ 

The earliest Pallava king who can be precisely dated, 
Simhavarinan, in the fifth century, presented an image at 
Amargivati and is expressly described as being a lay 
worshipper of Buddha. Probably other members of the 
dynasty also were Buddhists.® Several princes were specially 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu.^ Mahendravarman, who was 
a Jain in early life, at first persecuted the followers of Siva, 
but was convtrted to the Saiva creed and turned against 
his former co-rcliglonists, whose principal monastery he 
destroyed.® 

Usually, however, the adherents of rival creeds seem to 
have lived together in peace and to have enjoyed the 
impartial protection of the government. The narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang implies that such was the case in a.d. 640,® 


of Orissa,’ an excellent monograph 
in /. A. S, A, vol. Ixxii, part i 
(1903). For Mukhaliiigam, about 
90 miles distant from Parla- 
Kimedi, see Ep. Ind,^ iv, 183-9S, 
and Madras G, 0., Public^ Nos, 
897-9, dated Aug. 95, 1909. The 
history of the Western Gahgas has 
been discussed by Dr. Fleet in 
Kamrese Dynasties. 

^ Ind, Ant .9 xxii, 143. 

* The contents of the Pallava 
inscriptions as known up to 1896 
are summarized by Fleet in Bamd, 
Qaz. (1896), vol. i, part ii, ‘Dynas- 
ties of the Kanarese Districts,’ 9nd 
ed. Recent discoveries are de- 
scribed in & i. InseriptionSf the an- 
nual Progress Reports of the Madras 


Archaeol. Survey ; Kielhom’s List 
and Supplement {Ep. Ind.^ vii, viii, 
App.), and other works cit^ above. 

* Amaravati Inscr. No. 39 (flf. 7. 
/riser., vol. i, p. 95). This record 
is to be read from the bottom up- 
wards. I assume the identity of the 
Buddhist Siihhavarman with the 
king who came to the throne in 
A. D. 437 (Saka 359). The inscription 
may be a copy of an older docu- 
ment (Venkayya, op. cit., p. 940, 
note 9). 

* Hastivarman (Attivann&),Voa- 
yaskandavarman. and Vish^ugopa- 
varman. 

* Venkayya, op* clt, p. 935, 
notes. 
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All the later Pallava kings^ apparently, were worshippers of 
Siva, whose emblem, the bull, was adopted as the family 
crest. Two of the kings were so zealous for religion that 
they have been included in the list of sixty-three Saiva saints/ 

My task — a labour of love — is now ended, and this book Epilogue, 
goes forth once more in its new form which, so far as the 
author is concerned, is not unlikely to be final. Planned 
twenty-five years ago, it appeared for the first time sixteen 
years later in a very imperfect shape. The generous recep- 
tion accorded to that faulty pioneer attempt encourages 
the hope that this much improved edition may be of still 
greater service in guiding and stimulating the study of 
the early history of India, now pursued with laudable 
ardour by a multitude of her sous as well as by foreigners. 

The dark spots in the path of the historian are Illumined 
almost daily by so many rays of new light, that my successors 
beyond doubt will be able to walk confidently in slippery 
places where my steps are necessarily faltenng and uncertain. 

The volume desds with the political history of Hindu 
India, the land of the Brahmans, which is the real India — 
a land the fascination of which is largely due to the unique 
character of its civilization. That quality of strangeness 
makes the history of Hindu India less attractive to the 
European or Americsin general reader than tlic more easily 
intelligible story of the Muslim and British conquerors, but 
anybody who desires to understand modern India must be 
content to spend some labour on the study of ancient India 
during the long ages of autonomy. 

The political history of India cannot vie with that of 
Greece, Rome, or modern Europe as illustrating the evo- 
lutiou of constitutions in city or state. Indians, like other 
Asiatic peoples, usually have been content with simple despotic 
rule, so that the di£feri.nice between one governmeui and 
another has kiin in the personal chaructera and abilities of 
the several despots rather than in the changes consequent 
upon the gradual development of institutions. The regula- 
tions devised by able individual autocrats, such us Chandra- 
‘ Ibid., p. Dote 11. 
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gupta Maurya, Asoka^ and Akbar^ have mostly perished 
with their authors. The nascent Indian constitution now 
in course of construction is a foreign importation, imperfectly 
intelligible to the people for whose benefit it is intended, 
and never likely to be thoroughly acclimatized. 

The most important branch of Indian history is the history 
of her thought. For the adequate presentation of the story 
of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, religion, science, 
art, and literature, a chronological narrative of the political 
vicissitudes of the land is the indispensable foundation. 
Readers who may find such a narrative dry, or at times even 
repellent, may take comfort in the conviction that its exis- 
tence will render possible the composition of more attractive 
disquisitions, ai'ranged with due regard to the order of time. 
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Abastanoi, tribo, 99. 

Abbancs, legondaiy morchaiit, 232. 
Abdagascs. Indo-Partliian king, 
^ 230, 

Abhira tribe, 274, 286. 

Abliiaara, country in lower hills, 
59, 60, 63, 88, 854 n. 

Abreas, defended Alexander, 96. 
Abu, Mount, 412. 

Abu-Riluins Alboruiil^ q. v., 15 n. 
Academy of Madura, 453. 
Acliaenienian dynasty, 62 ‘n. 
Achalgarli, Pa wars at, 395, 412. 
Achdrasdraj 483 n. 

Achchhankovil Pass, 446. 
Achiravatl, river, 159 «. 

Acts of SL T}^mas cited, 231. 
Adhirajendra Ghola, 468. 

Adisura, king of Bengal, 3^7. 
Aditya, Choja king, 454, 463, 476. 
Adityascna, of later Gupta dynasty, 
_ 818. 

Adi Varaha, title of Bhoja, 380. 
Admiralty board of Ohandragupta 
Maurya, 126. 

Adraistai clan , 74. 

Agalassoi, tribe, 93. 

Agathokleia, queen, 242. 
Agathokles, IndO'Groek king, 224, 
242. 

Agesiloos, in Kanishka's inscrip- 
tion, 240 n., 262 n. 

Agnikula clans, 412. 

Agnimitra, ^unga king, 198-201. 
Agni Purdna, used by Bana, 22. 
Agra Province, 365. 

Agramnies, Nanda king, 40, 41 a. 
Agrianian light infantry, 51. 
Ahasuerus, Idng of Persia, 103 n. 
Ahavamalla, Chalukya king, 431. 
AhichJiaira, city, 377. 

Ahinposh stupa, 241 n. 

Ahmadabad, city, 315. 

Ahdm tribe, 370. 

Ajanta, caves and frescoes at, 306, 

426. ^ 

Ajatadatru a Kunika, 32: hi.-slory 
of, 32-9, 46, .46, 48. 

Ajayadeva, (1) king of Gujarat, 
203 ft. : (2) ChauhAn, 886 n. 


Ajivika sect, 165, 106, 169, 197. 

Ajin6r, inscribed Sanskrit plays at, 
15, 387 : kings of, 380. 

Ajodhya, in Gupta x>criod, 293, 
334 : alleged Chalukya origin 
from, 424. 

Akbar, compared with Sainiidra- 
gupta, 289 : and with Harsh u, 
347 : annexed Kashmir, 375 : 
and Malwa, 396. 

Akosiues Ghin:ll) river, 73, 81: 
return of Alexander to, 88 : coii- 
iiaence with llyda.si>es of, 91 : 
changes in course of, 91 , 93 u» : 
confluence with the Indus of, 98 ; 
date of passage of, 114. 

Alaric the Goth, 443. 

Ala-ud-dln, Sultan of Delhi, 285, 
435. 

AlberunI on India, 15, 21. 

Alexander, (1) the Great, chrono- 
logy prior to, 1 : histories of his 
Indian campaign, 3 : rei)orts of 
hisoflicers, 4, 12 ; dynasties before, 
27 : found the Indus boundary of 
India, 38 : contemporary with 
Nanda dynasty', 40 ; met Gliaii- 
dragupta Maiiry'a, 40, 117 ; 

troubles after death of, 48 : 
crossed Hindu Kush, 49; advanced 
to Nikaia (1), 50: wounded in 
Kunar valley, 51 : defeated As- 
pasiail.*), 52 : received submission 
of Nysa, 53 ; stormed Massaga, 
and again ’ wounded, 54 : mas< 
sacred merconaricH. 55 r occupied 
Ora and Bazira, 57 : took Aornos, 
69 ; marched to Indus and Taxila, 
59, 60 : gave investiture to Amb- 
bi, 61 : advanced to Hydasx>es, 

63 : prepared tor passage of river, 

64 : made night niarch, 66, 82 ; 
eifected landing, 65 : tactics of, 
66: captui-ed Pores (1), 69: 
founded Boukephala and Nikaia 
(2), 71 : crossed Akesiu6s and 
llydraotos, 73: battle medal of, 
72 : took l^ngala, 74 : arrived at 
Hyphasis, 75 : built altars, 76 ; 
honoured by Ohandragupta 
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ya, 77 n. : campod at Jililam, 82, 
88 : fought battle early in July, 
87: promoted Poroa (1), 89: 
started on voyage, 90: occupied 
capital of Sophytes, 90 : reached 
first confluence, 91 : conquered 
the Siboi and Agalassoi, 93 : at- 
tacked the Malloi, 94, 95: dan- 
gerously wounded, 96 : continued 
voyage to fourth confluence, 98 : 
appointed satraps, 90 ; advanced 
into Sind, 100: attacked Oxyka- 
nos and Sambos, 101 ; advanced 
to Patala, 102 : reached the sea, 
103 : prepared for return to Persia, 
104 : diapatchod Nearchos, 105 : 
sent Leon nates against the 
Oroitai, 106 : met Nearchos, 108 : 
suffered much in Gcdrosia, 109 : 
entered Susa in April, 324 b.c., 
109, 114 : succeeded in his enter- 
prises, 111 : effects of his death, 
112, 115 : chronology of his Indian 
campaign, 113 : ignored by In- 
dian writers, 113, 410: appointed 
EudSmos, &c., to charge of 
provinces, 116 : wars of his suc- 
cossoi*a, 118 : transitory eifocts of 
his raid, 112, 116, 238 : Indian 
civilization in time of, 135 : relied 
on cavalry, 146 : legend of, 171 ; 

(2) king of Epirus, 184, 196 : 

(3) So verm. Koinau emperor, 
278. 

Alexai'der’s Haven, near Karachi, 
100. 

Alexandria, (1) under the Caucasus, 
19 : (2) in Egypt, Caracalla’s 
massacre at, 446 n., 452. 

Alexandrian models of Indian art, 
239 : commerce, 291. 

Allahabad, Asoka pillar at, 170 n, 

Allitrochat'js ~ Amitraghata, q, v., 
146 n. 

Alopon, introduced Nestor ian 

Christianity into Chin.a, 359. 

Alor, ancient c^ipital of Sind, 100, 
355. 

Alphabot, Tibetan, 301 : Yutteluttu, 
458. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, 28 n. 

Altamsh lltutmish, q, v. 

Altai’s of Alcxandei'i TG-S. 

Amaravati, town, 458, 471, 476. 

Amazonian body-guard, 123. 

Ambela Pass, 60 n, 

Ambhimking Omphis, 60-2, 110. 

Ainbustala, sinpa, 186 n. 

Amida, siege of, 274, 278. 


Amitraghata (Amitrochates), title 
of Bindusara, 146. 

Amoghavarsha I, II, III, Rashtra- 
kflta kings, 429. 

Amritsar, city, 81. 

Ami^uvarman, king of Nepal, 366. 
Amu Darya, Oxus river, 220. 
Amyntas, Indo-Greek king, 242. 
Anamis, river, 109. « 

Ananda, queen, 311. 

Anandapura, country of, 323. 
Ananda Yikratna era, 42 n., 387 n. 
Anandpal, king of the t^anjab, 382, 
392. 

Anangapala, Tomara Raja of Delhi, 
386. 

Anantavarman Choda, Eastern 
Ganga king, 468, 475. 

Andaman Islands, Chola annexa- 
tion of, 466. 

Andhra dynastic history, 20, 126 n., 
194, 206-18 ; kingdom, 162, 184, 
423, additions. 

Andragoras, alleged viceroy ot 
Parthia, 222 n. 

Aiidrapolis, legendary city, 232 n., 
283. 

Androkpttos-sChandragupta Mau- 
rya, q, v., 43 n., 119 n, 
Androsthenes of Oyzicus, 223. 

Anga kingdom, 31. 

Anhilwani, city, 314, 381, 889, 
Animal life, sanctity of, 175-7, 181, 
183, 202. 

Ansumat, legendary hero, 201. 
Antialkidas, Indo-Grcok king, 224, 
242. 

Antigonos, (1) rival of Eumenes, 
115: (2) Gonatas, king of Mace- 
donia, 184, 197. 

Antimachos I and II, Indo-Grook 
kings, 215, 242, 244. 

Antiochos, (1) the Groat, 222, 239, 
241, 244: (2) Hierax, 244: 

(3) Sotor, 147, 196, 220 n., 244 : 

(4) Theos, 20, 184, 196, 220, 244. 
Antipator, unable to retain India, 

115. 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emporor, 
278. 

Aniishirvan (Khufru^, king of 
Persia, 321. 

Aornos, identity and siege of, 66-9. 
Aparajita, Ganga-Pallava king, 454, 
464. ^ 

Aphrodisiac drugs, 145 n. 
ApolIodOros of Arten^ita, 218, 228 n, 
Apollodotos, Indo-Greek king, 218, 
215, 224, 242. 
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Apollonios of Tyana, Indian travels 
of, 13, 62 n., 77 n, 98 n., 107 n., 
280 n*, S07 it. 

Apollophanes, (1) satrap of Gedro- 
sia, 106: (2)Indo-Greekking,242. 

Ara inscription, 255 n, 

Arab invadois, 104 n., 314, 863, 
881. 

Arabic^ tribe, 106, 107 n., 111. 

Arabics (Arabia"^, river, 104 n., 106. 

Arachcsia the Kandahar country, 
88, 102, 149 : Sibyrti(>s, satrap of, 
120 . 

Aravalli mountains, 6n. 

Arbela, battle of, 228 n. 

Archaeology, results obtained from, 

2, 15, 289. 

Archebios, Indo-Greek king, 242. 

Archers of Xerxes from India, 88 n. : 
Alexander’s mounted, 68. 

Archias, officer of Nearchos, 108. 

Architecture, Indian, earliest 
examples of, 135 : not Greek, 
240 : in Gupta period, 805 : 
mediaeval, 858. 

Arcot, North and South Districts, 
472. 

Ardashir, Sassanian king, 275 n. 

Aria « the Herat country, 88', 149. 

AriAtia, cession of part of, 119, 
149-51, 196. 

Arigaion, town, 52. 

Arikesarin, Pandya king, 453. 

Arioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 221. 

Arjuna, usurper, 352, 358, 359. 

Arjunayana, tribe, 286. 

Arkonam, town, 472. 

Armenia, 259 n. 

Arms, Indian, 66, 126. 

Army, Maurya, 124-6 : of Harslia. 
889. 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 118 n. 

Arnoraja, Chauhkn, 888 n. 

Ardra Alor, g. v. 

Arpakkam, inscription at, 455, 

Arrian, on India, 12 : Periplus 
ascribed to, 281 n, 

Arsakes, tl) king of Ura^ft, 88: 
(2) leader of Parthian revolt, 
222, 244 ; (8) Theos, Indo- Par- 
thian king, 228. 

Arsakidan era, 221 n. 

Art, Indian, earliest examples of, 
186 : Gupta, 806 : mediaeval, 858. 

Artaxerxes Mn6mon, kingofPei*sia, 
12 : liOngimanus, 108 n. 

Artemidoros, Indo-Greek king, 
242. 

ArthaiMraf 151-8 : cited, 128 n., 

I 


125 n., 128 n., 129n., 131 n., 132 n., 
184 n., 136 137-44 n., 177 n., 

178 n., 179 n., 807 w. 

Aruvular, tribe, 462. 

Aryabhate. astronomer, 805, 806. 

Aryanixation, process of, 8. 

Arykvarta, meaning of, 288. 

AsandhimitrA, legendary queen of 
Asoka, 191. 

Asanga, 828. 

.4Bioi, tribe, 226 n. 

Asoka, extent of empire of, 6, 148, 
101 : Mysore edition of Minor 
Rock Edicts of, 16 : contemporary 
with Antiochos Tho<s, 20 : made 
PAtaliputra his permanent 
capital, 86 n, : iivo siapos at Pata- 
liputra ascribed to, 41 n. : dates 
of accession and death of, 196, 
197 : abolished royal hunt, 123, 
177 : Kalinga Edicts of, 168 : 
viceroys of, 129, 163 : the ‘king's 
men ^ of, 130 : Tushasph a, govern- 
or of Kathiawar under, 132 : 
mentioned in Kudrad&man's in- 
scription, 133 ; beginnings of art 
and architecture in reign of, 136 : 
full name Asoka-\ ardhana, 154 ; 
viceroy of Taxilaand Ujjain, 154, 
155: annexed Kalinga, 167, 196: 
went on pilgrimage, 158, 197 : 
ordained as monk, 158,160: death 
of, 192, 197 : Buddhist council 
convoked by, 161 : in NepAl, 162, 
197: buildings of, 162, 164, 295: 
inscriptions of, 167, 172 : legend 
of, 170 : ethics of, 175 : ,in early 
life probably worshippt^d Siva, 176; 
enforced sanctity of animal life, 
176, 177, 202 : tulcialion of, 178: 
appointed Censors, 180 : provided 
fur travellers and sick, 182, 296, 
344 : dispatched foreign missions, 
184, 196 : sent his brother Ma- 
hendra to Southern India and 
Ceylon, 186, 441 : did not send 
mission to Pegu, 187 : made 
Buddhism a world- religion, 188 : 
compared with Constantine, 189: 
character of, 190 : sons and suc- 
cessors of, 191-6 : chronology of, 
196 : disruption of empire of, 194, 
197, 198, 219 ; Hindu Kush 

boundary of empire of, 219: 
Kanishka legends resembling 
those of, 265: pillar erected at 
KauAambi by, 298 : imitated by 
Haisha, 344 ; Purna-varman last 
descendant of, 195, 346 ; caste of, 
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407 ; veintions with Southern 
India of, 446, 456, 459, 460. 

Asokdvaddna legends, 40, 192. 

Aspasian, tribe, 52. 

Assak^noi, nation, 54. 

Assam ^ K am arfipa, g. r., 869. 

Assemblies, five great Tamil, 441, 
village, 459p 464. 

Arses, for riding, 134. 

Assyria, 259 w. 

Astes ~ Hasii, q, v. 

Astola (Astalu), enchanted isle, 
108. 

Astrologers, control of, 133. 

Astronomy, of Gupta ago, 305. 

A4vaghosha, Buddhist saint, 260, 
261 n. 

horse-sacrifice, g»v. 

Atharvaveda, 28. 

Athena, 77 n. I 

Atit&a, Buddhist missionary, 400, j 
402. I 

Attic year, 86. ; 

Attiia, Hun king, 315. 

Attivaimk, Pallava king, 476 n. ) 

Attock (Atak), town, 60. j 

Augustus, letter of Indian king to, | 
136 n. : Kushiln imitations of | 
coins o:, 236, 254 : temylo at | 
Huzlris of, 444 : Indian embassy | 
to, 277, 452. I 

Aum, orientalized, 254, 811 n. : • 
current in T. India, 444. 

Aiirelian, Roman emperor, 278. 

Aureiius, Marcus, Roman emperor, 
278, 278. 

Autograph of Harsh a, 842. 

Autonomous tribes, 74 n., 94, 286. 

Avalokite4vara, Buddhist incarna- 
tion, 361. 

Avanti « Malwa, q.v,^ 29, 395, 898. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 

48 n., 873. 

Ayethema -Takkolam, q, v,, 466 n. 

Ayu Mitra, coins of, 257 n. 

Azes I and II, Indo-Parthian kings, 
229, 230, 240 n. 

Azilises, Indo-Parthian king, 230. 

Bkbur, used £liaibar Pass, 50 n. 

Babylon, early commerce with, 
28 n. : death of Alexander at, 
110, 114. 

Babylonian culture, 2: nlarriage 
custom, 154 n. 

Bacon, alludes to Oxydrakai, 98 n. 

Bactria, Alexander’s conquest of, 

49 n. : premier satrapy, 220 : 
revolt and history of, 221-5. 


Badagara, port, 488. 

Badami^ Vatfipi, q. v., 424. 

Badafin, city, B94. 

Badin, in Sind, 104 n. 

Badis, Gedrosian port, 108. 
Badonsachen, king of Burma, 
124 n. 

Bahawalpur, state, 92. 

Bahllka, tribe, 274 ; $ee Vahltka. 
Bahmanabad, probably Patala, 
108. 

Bah ram II, king, 278.. 

Baidya caste, 403. 

Bail at, Asoka's inscriptions at, 
167 n., 168, 172. 

Bajaur, valley, 52, 54. 

Baknrai, port, 450 n., 457. 

BakhirA, pillar, 159 n. 

Bakhtyar, Muhammad, son of, 7. v., 
871. 

Bukrala Pass, 68 n. 

Baladiiya, kings, 812, 327, 830, 
332-4. 

Baleokouros, 218 n. 

Balharas — Rashtrakuta kings, 430. 
Bull in Marwar, 390 n. 

Balkh, secondary Hun capital, 317. 
BallAl.Sen, king of Bengal, 403, 
407, 415, 418, 419. 

Bamian, town, 49 n. 

Bamyin, Hun head- quarters, 817, 
Bana, author, 18, 21,198 n., 204 n., 
835, 843, 880. 

Bandhiipnlita = Sangata Maurya, 
197. 

Bankipore, on site of Patalipntra, 
121, 158, 294. 

BannO, town, 392. 

Banskhera, inscription, 836 t?., 

I 848 n., 859. 

I Banyan hospital, 183. 

« waterless uplands, 95. 
Barabar caves, 165, 169, 196, 197. 
BarAmiila Pass, 260 n., 268. 
Barbarikon, port on Indus, 281. 
Bardanes, Parthian king, 230 n. 
BargAon B Nalanda, 7. v., 812. 
Barhut (Bbar^hut), relief sculpture 
at, 84 n. : Sunga inscription at, 
198 n. 

BArl, later ParihAr capital, 877, 883. 
Bark, as writing material, 28 n., 
136. 

Barygazan Broach (BharOch), 218. 
BasAr^VaisAli, 7. v., 29 n.; seals 
from, 281 n. 

Basava, founded Lifig&yat sect, 488. 
Bathindah, 862. 

Battle of Hydaspes, 68-71. 
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Battle-axe, a Pftndya cognizance, 
451. 

Bazira, a town in the hills, 66 , 67. 
Bocar 6 , port, 460 n. j 

Beghr&m, coins from, 267 n. 
Behistun inscription, 38 n. 

Belur temple, 434. 

Benares » Kftli, 80 : cotton fabrics 
of, J29 n. : tJpagupta at, 189 : 
captured by Muhammadans, 389. 
Bengal, Chandra- gupta's alleged 
campaign in, 290 n. : included in 
llarsha's 'dominions, 339 : dynas- 
ties of, 397-407. 

Borar = Vidarbha, 200. 

Beryls, 443. 

Bhabru edict, 158, 167, 168, 173. 
Bhadrabahu, 146, 440. 

Bhagalpur District, 2Q : Jain build- 
ings in, 35 n. : copperplate, 308 le. 
Bliagavata, ^unga king, 203 : 

Parana, date of, 22 . 

BhagCla -■* Phegelas, 40. 

BhagTrathl river, 405. 

Bliandarkar, R. O., on early history 
of India, 300 n. 

Bhandi, cousin of Harsha, 337. 
Bhfinugupta, Raja, 313. 

Bhar tribe, 322, 413. 

Bharhut == Barliut, 7 . v. 

BharOch (Broach) - Barygaza, 213 : 

Qurjara kingdom of, 322, 411. 
Bhasa, dramatist, 30, 
Bhiisknra-varinan =» Kumara, king 
of Kamarupa, q. 366, 369. 
Bhatai'ka, founded Valabhl dynas- 
ty. 314. 

Bhattiprolu, inscriptions from, 16. 
Bhavabhuti, poet, 378. 

Bhillama, Yadava king, 392. 

Bliilsil town, 199. 

Bhima, (1) king of Gujarat, 392 ; 

(2) Kaivarta of Varendra, 400: 

(3) king of Mithila, 401. 
Bhimhhar a Abliisara, 69 n,, 88 . 
Bhinmal (Bhilnial), Gurjara 

capital, 321, 326, 378, 428. 

Bhira (Bahrah), town, 00 «. 

BhitarT, pillar at, 309 : seal from, 
281 n., 311 n., 312. 


Bhiltias, conquered by Lalitaditya, 
3 ^ 2 . 

Bias river* Hyphasis, 7 . r., 75, 92. 
Bibliography of Asoka’s insorip* 
tions, 172. 

Bidaspes river -Hydaspes, 7 . v., 
78 w, 

Bihar, South (1) province * Maga- 
dha, 7 .r., 29, 397, 400, 402: 
town, 294, 398. 

Bihat river* Ilydaspes, 7 . v., 78. 
Bijjala, Kalachurya king, 432, 433, 
437. 

Bikanir, State, 92. 

Bikram, Raja, 303. 

Bikrampur, town, 403. 

Bilhana, author, IS, 432. 

Bilsar, inscriptions from, 327. 
Birabisara, king, 31, 33, 35, 37, 41, 
45, 48. 

Bindusfira, king, 146-9. 196. 
Birch-bark as writing material, 
28 a., 136 . 

Birthday festival, 124. 

Births and deaths registered, 12S. 
Bisal DSo* Vigraluv-rilja, 7 . r., 387. 
Bitpfilo, artist, 402. 

Bittiga, Hoys ala king, 438. 
Block-printing in l ibel, 406. 

Boats, used by Alexander, 60. 

BOdh Gaya, Asoka’s monastery at, 
i 287 : desolate in Fa-hien^s time, 
299: Hodhi tree at, 346: visited 
by Wang-hiuen-t’so, 364. 

Bodhi tree at Ga^^A, 169, 346. 
Bodhidharma, patriarch, 313. 
Bodliiruchi, author, 329. 
Bodhis:iitvas, hicr.nrchj’’ of, 266, 

I Bodoahpra, king of Burma, 124 n. 
j Boedromion, Athenian month, 

; 105 n. 

; Bol an route, 102 n. 
j Bon, religion of Tibet, 364. 

I Boukephala, city, 71. 
j Bow, Indian, 66 , 125; the Chera 
! cognizance, 459. 

! Brahm3, a god, 349. 

! Brahmagiri, Asoka'S inscriptions 
I at, 167 w., 172. 

‘ Brahmakshatra, meaning of, 408 /?., 


Bhoja, (1 and 2) Parihar kings of 
Kanauj, 379, 380; (3) Pawarking 
of M&lwA 396 : (4) tribe, 184. 
Bhojpur, lake, 396. 

Bhc^an, 403» 

Bhrikuti, Nepalese princess, 361. 
Bhhmaka, Kshahar&ta, 209, 218 
(table). 

Bhilnil, on Jihlam river, SS, 


I Brahman, opposition to Alexander, 
I 101 : caste, and Rajas, 408. 

! BrahmanabUd, error for Bab man a- 
! bad, 7 . v.y 108 n. 

I BrahmOnda Purdna, 11, 22, 23. 

I Brabmanxeal reaction, 194, 202. 

I Brahmans, town of, 96. 

Br&hmT script, 28 n., 167. 
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Brick buildings, 186. 

BrOiad-devatd, referred to, 92 n. 

Brihadratha, Maurya king, 195, 
197, 198. 

Brihatkathd-ko^a, 448 n. 

Broach oBharOch, q, v., 213. 

Bronze vessels from the Nllgiris, 
444. 

Buckler, Indian, 66, 125. 

Buddha (Gautama), relics of, at 
Piprawa, 16 : birth and life of, 
29; preceded by * former Bud- 
dhas’, 157 ; visited byAjataiSatru, 
83-35 : belonged to Sakya clan, 
87 : death of, 86, 46-8 : birth- 
place of, 159 : area of personal 
ministry of, 188 ; on coins of 
Kanishka, 266 : deified, 266, 
345 : footprints of, 846 : Harsha’s 
golden image of, 848 : Hiuen 
Tsang’s relics of, 352: Ilax'sha 
seized tooth of, 872. 

Buddhism, I-tsing on history of, 
26 : origin of, 29 : Bhabru edict 
important in history of, 168 : 
leading tenet of Asoka's, 176-8: 
Holy Land of, 187 ; earliest Bur- 
mese, 187 ; Asoka’s preference I 
for, 188: persecutions of, 208: 
Taranaih, Tibetan historian of, 
218. 215, 847 n. ; Menander 
a convert to, 226 : Hlnayana, 
ancient form ofj 267 : Mahfiyuna, 
newer form of, TC S, 269 801, 

844 : conversion of Kanishka to, 
265 : Vikramaditya tolerant of, 
298, 308 : at Mathura in Fa-hien’s 
time, 296 : merciful teachings of, 
297 : gradual decay of, 298, 803, 

845 : prevalence from 200 b.c. to 
A.D. 200 of, 801 : Sammitiya 
school of, 339, 845 : favour of 
Gupta kings to, 292, 308, 318, 
328-34 : devotion of Harsha to, 
344-51 ; in Tibet, 364 : in Nepal, 
368 : destruotloi*. in Bih&r of, 
404 : decline in Deccan of, 427, 
429 : in Bengal, 370, 402 : in 
Southern India, 440, 468, 476. 

Buddhist canon, 11, 29: Chineso 
pilgrims, 14, 23-6, 354 : eccle- 
siastical legends, 82 n,y 33-6 : 
instructors of Asoka, 157, 159 : 
Holy Land, 169, 187 : church 
council convened by Asoka, 161, 
267 : establishments in Nep&l, 
162 : P&li books, 166 : monastic 
order, 158, 846, 850; fame of 
Asoka, 170 : infiuefice in India 


I and abroad, 184, 188 ; church in 
Ceylon, 186, 189: fame of Ka- 
nishka, 255 : monasteries, 263, 
297, 344, 468, 473 ; council of 
Kanishka, 267 : rule of life, 297 : 
inscriptions, 301: coins of Kanish- 
ka, 266, 302 : King ^ll&ditya a 
devout, 324 : monks in Sind, 
354: in Ujjain, 356 : Pala^ kings 
of Bengal, 370, 399, 402 : temples 
at Negapatam, 466 ; Siihhavar- 
I man, Pallava king, a,. 476. 

Budhagupta, Raja, 813. 

Bull, the Pallava cognizance, 477. 

Bundela clan, 413. 

Bundelkhand^c Jejakabhukti, q, r., 
890. 

Bun5r country, 54 «. 

Bunh&r Pass,* 79 n, 

Burma, customs of, 123 n. : Bud- 
dhism in, 187 : English conquest 
of, 865. 

Burmese occupied Assam, 871. 


Caelobothras = Keralaputra, q. v. 
450 n. 

Caesar, ? title of Kanishka, 255 n. 

Calicut, bombardment of, 199 : 
Zamorins of, 459. 

i Camel, for riding, 134 : Bnctrian, 

! 236. 

Oil nd ragom i n (Chandra gomin) , 

author, 321 

Canton, ‘dotted record’ of, 47 n. 

Capital punishment, see Death, 
penalty of. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, 278: 
massacre at Alexandria by, 
445 n., 452. 

I Carnatic, the, 470, 

Caste, in Gupta period, 297: in 
South, 441. 

Castes, as described by Megas- 
tbenes, 134 n., 439 : four varnas 
of, 408 n. 

Cattt/y Chinese weight, 264 n. 

Caucasus, Indian,. 120. 

Cauveiy river nK&virl, g. t;., 444. 

Ceded Districts, 463. 

Central Provinces » Ohedi, 890. 

Ceylon, chronicles of, 11, 171 ; pre- 
Chi-istian records in, 16 n. : oon-^ 
version of, 186 : Meghavaiijia king 
of, 287: pilgrims from, 288: 
frescoes in, 306 : F&i^dya wars 
with, 455 : Gajabfthu, king of, 
452 : invaded by KarikAla Oho}a, 
461 : invaded by Parantaka I, 
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4G4 : annexed by BftjarSja, 465 : 
Pallava relations witli, 472, 473. 

Chakr&yudha, king of Kanauj, 878, 
898. 

Chakslm river «= Oxus, 264 n. 

Chalukya dynasties, 340, 424-82 : 
wars with Cholas, 465, 467 : wars 
with Pallavas/425, 427. 

Chan^bal river, 286. 

Ohamparan District, 159, 170 n., 
401. 

Oha^kya, minister, 41 n., 42, 118, 
122 n., 123 w., 135 n., 136, 408. 

Ohandala, outcaste tribes, 297. 

Oliandawar, battle of, 889 n. 

Ohand Bardai, Hindi poet, 387 n. 

Chandel clan, 822, 407, 413, 414 : 
history, 390-4. 

Chandra, Turushka king, 421. 

Ohaudrabhaga river, '69 n. 

Chandradeva, founded ‘Gaharwar 
dynasty of Kaiiuuj, 885. 

Ohandragiri river, 438, 447. 

Chandragupta, (1) Maurya- 
Sandra kottos, 10 : early life of, 
42-4, 46, 48, 117 : worshipped at 
Alexander’s altars, 77 : defeated 
Seleukos, 119, 148, 196: institu- 
tions of, 120-46, 237 : length of 
reign of, 144 : Jain legends of, 
146, 440 : Andhra kingdom in 
time of, 206 : caste of, 408 : (2) 
I of (<upta dynasty, 279-81, 827, 
881-4 : (8) II of Gupta dynasty, 
Yikramaditya, 14, 20 : history of, 
290-9 : seals of queen of, 282 n. : 
original of R5ja Bikram, 303 : 
contemporary with Kalidasa, 
304 : chronology, coins, and in- 
scriptions of, 327. 

Chand-RCtisaj Hindi epic, 387 n., 
393. 

Chandra, Turushka king, 421. 

Chandrkpida, king of Kashmir, 
863, 372.’ 

ChandraprakaiSa, prince, 830-4. 

Cliandra Sri, Andhra king, 212. 

Chandra-varma^, king, 290 n. 

Chandra vati, Pa wars at, 895, 412, 

C)i’ang*an, in China, 352 n. 

Chaug-kieii, embassy of, 252, 277. 

Ch5pa clan, 424. 

Chariot, Indian, 125, 126, 146 ; 
disuse of, 839. 

Oharaadda«Peukelaotis, 57. 

Ohkrumatl, daughter of Asoka, 
162 197. 

Chash^na, satrap, 210, 211, 291. 

Ohauh&n dynasty of Sambhar, 


886 : B&jas of MalwA, 896 : clan, 
412, 414. 

Chaulukya clan SolankI, g, v., 
412. 

Chavannes, Prof., on Western 
Turks, 363 n, 

Chnyil, ruined church at, 245. 

Chedi, kingdom » Central Pro« 
vinces, 394 : era of, 894. 

C]i5h-ka, kingdom =Tseh-kia, 354. 

Cliellana, motlier of AjAta4atru, 
36 rt. 

Che-mong, Chinese pilgrim, 25 n. 

Chen-kuttuvau, Cliora king, 452, 
458, 462. 

Chera kingdom » Kera]a, q, v., 456. 

Ch era lam — Kerala, q, v., 447 n. 

Clihatarpur State, 391, 414. 

Ohilappathikdram, poem, 205 n. 

China, Kushan relations with, 253, 
262: Gupta relations with, 306 : 
mission in a. d. 539 from, 313 : 
i conterminous with Hun empire, 
317 : intercourse of Harsha with, 
352: ?Arjima brought as pri- 
soner to, 353 : Nestoriaiiism in, 
350 : relations of Northorn India 
with, 360-5, 368 : relations of 
Nepal with, 365. 

ChinAb (Chenab), river, 59, 60 n., 
78, 79 n., 81, 88, 92, 94, 98, 114. 

Chinabhukii, town, 268. 

Chinese historians, 13, 335 : pil- 
grims, 14, 23 : Itostagos supposed 
to bo, 263. 

Cliingleput, district, 472. 

ChiniOt, fortress, 316 n. 

Cliionitiii nation, 274 

Chi-pins* Ki-pin, g. v., 251 n. 

Chitaldurg, in Mysore, 460. 

Chita vara country,, 848 n. 

ChitOr, town, 199, 

Chitral river, 51. 

Cbolu dynasty and kingdom, 425, 
429, 481, 434, 446, 450, 454, 459, 
460-9, 475. 

Chola-PAndya, viceroy, 467. 

Choraganga, king of Orissa, 42 n., 
402. 

Churasmioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 

221 . 

Chromes, Athenian archon, 85 7. 

Christian mission to Indo« 
Partliians, 231-5 : elements in 
Buddhism, 266. 

Christians of St. Thomas, 235, 
245. 

Chronology, difficulties of Indian, 
1, 18-20,^4. 
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Chu-li-yasOhola kingdom, q. v., 
462. 

Cinnamomum, sp,, 445 n. 

Cipher writing, 140. 

Civil administration of Harsha, 341. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 277. 

Clcophis, see Kleophis. 

Coast, changes in, 104 n., 108 n. 

Cochin, state, 438, 447, 457. 

Coimbatore, beryls of, 443 : 
district, 443, 447, 457, 459. 

Coinage, debasement and restora- 
tion of Gupta, 311. I 

Coins, many classes of, 17 : punch- | 
marked, 62 n. : Mitra, 204 n. : , 
Andhra, 205, 210, 212: of I 

Henandor, &c., 213, 216 : ludo- j 
Parthian, 228 : of Hei-maios and 
Kadphises 1,286 : Greek influence I 
on, 240 : of IMato, 243: of ^Namc- i 
less King 252 : of Kadphises II 
and Kaiiishka, 257 : of Huvishka, | 
271 : of Viisudeva, 272 : of later j 
Kushans, 274 : of Cliaiidraguptal, 
280 : of Samudragupta, 288 : of 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, 
293, : of Skaiidagnpta, 811, 

327 . of Fraka^aditya, 811 : of tlie 
Maukhat. dynasty, 812 n. : of 
Kuuiaragupta 1, 827 : of Kepkl, 
868 n. : of Mihira Bhoja, 880 : 
of Gkngeyadeva and the Chau 
d^ls, 892 : R jmnii in S. India, ! 
443, 444 : Pandya 451 : Chera, 
459 : Cho|a, 4d6 /i. 

Colair, lake, 284. 

Commodus, Roman empei'or, 278. 

Comorin, Cape, 446, 456. 

Conjeeveram = Kaiichi, q, v. 

Constantino compared with Asoka, 
189. 

Consuls, officials resembling, 127 n., 
238 n. 

Coorg, province, 446, 460. 

Copper, inscriptions on, 16, 449 : 
vessels, 122. 

Corinthian capitals, 267. 

Coromandel coast, 446, 447 : cor- 
ruption of Cholamanddlam, 460 n. 

Corundum, 443.” 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, author, 817. 

Cotton, substitute for linen, 97 n. : 
fabrics of Benares, 129 n. : as 
writing-material, 186 : trade, 
461. 

Cottonara «■ Kuddam, the pepper 
coast, 457. 

Council, Buddhist, of Asoka, 161 : 
of Kanishka, 267, 278. 


Court of Chandragupta Maurya, 
122, 145. 

Courtesans as informers, 180, 189. 

Cowrie shells as currency, 297. 

Cranganore-Muziris, 444, 457. 

Crassus, standards of, 286. 

Cromwell, quoted, 179. 

Cuddapah, district, 447, 468. 

Cural»^Kural, q, t>., 445 n. « 

Currency, see Coinage, Coins, 
Cowrie. 

Curtius on India, 18. 

Cutch, Ran (Riinn) of, 104 n. : de- 
pendent on Mo-la-p'o, 324. 

Cuttack (Katak), District, 169 n. 

Gyrene, Asoka’s mission to, 184. 

Cyrus, legend of, 105. 

Dahala = W. Qhedl, 390. 

Daisies, Macedonian month, 259 n. 

Dakshamitra^ (laughter of Naha- 
puna, 218 (table). 

Dainirik6»Tami1akam, 489. 

Daniyek = Dhamiilk, 889 n. 

Dantidurga, R&shtrakuia king, 427, 
487. 

Dantiga, Raja of Kanchl, 487. 

Darapiir, below Jihlam, 88 n. 

Darbhanga, district, 401. 

Darius, inscriptions of, 12, 8,8 n. : 
Indian conquests of, 87 : Sakas 
in time of, 249 n. 

Dar^aka king, 39, 45, 48. 

Darvabhisara, country, 59 n. 

DaiSaratha, graiid.son of Asoka, 174, 
192, 193, 197. 

Da^avarman (Devavarman), Mau- 
rya king, 197. 

Daulatabad — Devagiri, 484. 

pavaka, kingdom, 285. 

Dead, exposuic of, 154. 

Death, penalty of, 128, 127, 128, 180, 
143, 176, 177, 181, 344. 

Deaths and births, registration of, 
128, 148. 

Debal, in Sind, 108. 

Deccan, meaning of, 6, 7, 0, 428: 
Maui*ya conquest of, 148 : censors 
in, 182 : Pulake^in, king of, 840. 

Delmachos, Greek ambassador, 147, 
196. 

Delhi, iron pillar of, 290 n., 886 : 
history of, 884 n., 886-0, 416. 

Delta of Indus, 102, 108. 

Demetrios, king of the Indians, 
228, 234, 289, 241, 242. 

VenariuSf silver, 254 n. , 

Devabhflii (Devabh*11mi), Sunga 
king, 208, 204. 
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Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 32, f 
83. 

Devagiri, Y&dava kings of, 392. 
DevakI, 309. 

Deudnampiyay meaning of, 177 n. 
Dovanampiya Tlssa, king, 186. 
Devapala (1) KsliaUriya, 162 : (2) 
king of Bengal, 399, 401. 
Devap|itana, in Nepal, 162. 
Devarlishtra = Mahrafcta country, 
284. 

Devil (demon) worship, 440. 
Dhamiak, 'in Jhelum District, 
389 n. 

iJkamma {dhanna\ moaning of, 176. 
Dhana Nanda, king, 41. 
Dbanamjaya, author, 395. 

Dhauga, Chandcl king, 391. 
Dhanika, author, 395. 

DhS.r3., capital of Bhoja, 895. 
DAarana, coin, 141. * . 

Dharmadiiya, king, 332 n. 
Dharmapala, (1) king of Bengal, 
358, 378, 398: (2) Buddhist tea- 
cher, 400. 

Dharmaraksha, Buddliist author, 
329. 

JDharm^dldy rest-houses, 344. 
J)harma:fd8trct.% 144. 

Dhauli, Asoka’s inscriptions at, 
168 n. 

Dhlman, artist, 402. 

Dhoyi (Dhoyika), poet, 406. 

Dhruva, Rashtrakuta king, 428, 
437, 476. 

Dhruvabhata, king of Valabhl, 
324. 

Dhruva Devi, queen of VikrainiV 
ditya, 299. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, cited, 408. 
Didda, queen of Kashmir, 375. 
Digambara, Jain sect, 46 n., 429, 
453. 

Dinapore, cantonment, 121. 
Dinn&ga, author, 329. 

Diodotos I and II, Bactrian kings, 
220, 222, 242. 

DiomedeSy Indo-Greek king, 242. 
Dionysios, (1) Greek ambassador, 
147 : (,2) Indo-Greek king, 242. 
Dionysos in India, 62. 

Dtpavarii^a, chronicle, 11, 171. 

Divya (Divyoka), Kaivarta, 400. 
DivyaiilricharUti, 468 «. 
moydvadanay legends, 192, 202 n., 

Domitian, Roman emperor, 2/8. 
DOrasamudrA, Hoysala capital, 432, 
433. 


DOsh-i-ab, * meeting of tiio waters,* 
98. 

‘ Dotted record ' of Canton, 47 m. 
Drama, Sanskrit, 240 n. ; Tamil, 
445. 

Drangiana Sfstan, 102", 116. 

Dra villa country, 25, 413 n., 445. 

Dra vidian nations, 7, 8, 28, 185 : 

moaning of term, 413. 

Drona, legendary chief, 877. 
Drummers, of Harsha, 341. 

Drupada, legendary chief, 377. 

DulT, Chronology of India, 406 n. 
Durdurkar inscription, 220 n, 

Durga, goddess, 489. 

Durlabhaka, king of Kashmir, 372. 
Durlabhavardhana, king of Kash- 
mir, 372. 

Duty, law of, see Piety. 

Dyrta, town, 59. 

East and West, 2, 239. 

Edcssa, memorial church of St. 

Thomas at, 233 n. 

Edicts of Asoka, 15, 132, 140, 168- 
61, 166-70, 172-4. 

Education in time of Harsha, 342. 
Egypt, embassy to India from, 12, 
147 : irrigation in, 133 ; Asoka*s 
mission to, 181: European com- 
merce througli, 291 : trade with 
8. India, 461 : sec Alexandria. 
Egyptian civilization, 2 : crews, 89. 
Elagabalus, Roman emperor, 278. 
Elapura « Elura, q, v., 428 n. 
Elephant, failure in war of the, 
112; used by 8eleukidan kings, 
115, 119, 146: combats, 122: for 
riding, 131 : cognizance of Pan- 
dya dynasty, 451. 

Eliiot, Sir H. M., History of India by, 
15 ?i.: Sir W,, toine of Southern 
India by, 15 n. 

Elphiiistone on Indian liist<iry and 
chronology, 1, 6, 18. 

ElOra (Ellora), rock- cut temples at, 
428, 430. 

Embolima, town, 57. 

Empire of Asoka, 6, 61—4 : Ephtha- 
lito, 315 : Persian, 12, 145 ; Gupta, 
286 ; of Harsha, 341 ; of China, 
362. 

Epandor, Indo-Greok king, 242. 

news- writorj^, 130. 
Ephthalite empire, 317. 

Epics, Sanskrit, 10 : rude popular , 
387 : Tamil, 463. 

Epigraph ia Carnaticay 17 w., 449. 
Epigraphic evidence, 9, 15. 
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Epirus, Asoka^s mission to, 184. 

Episkopoi = news-writers, 130. 

Era, Ananda Vikrama, 887 n. : 
Arsakidan, 221 n. r of Chedi, 894 : 
Gupta, 20 : of Harsha, 338 ; Hun, 
316 n. ; Kaliyuga, 27 n, : Kollam, 
or Malabar, 459 n. : of Laksh- 
mana-sona, 416 : Laukika, 261 n. : 
Llchchhavi, 279: Malabar, or 
Kollam, 459 n. : Nepalese, 867 : 
Pontic, 259 n. : Sananda Vik- 
rama, 387 n. : Soloukidan, 196, 
243 n. : Traikutaka, 894 : of 
Yikramaiika Ohalukya, 432 : of 
Yudhishthira, 27 n. 

Eraridapalla«Khand58h, 284. 

Eras, numerous Indian, 19. 

Eratosthenes, stadium of, 135 n. 

Erymandrus, river, 226. 

Eudemos in India, 110, 115-7. 

Eukratides, Indo-Greok king, 223- 
6, 227, 239, 242. 

Euphrates, voyage of Nearchos to, 
109; Koman conquests beyond, 
259. 

EiithydGmus I, II, IndoBactrian 
kings, 222, 223, 242. 

Fa hien, fir t Chinese pilgrim, 13, 
164 : translations of TraveJs of, 
23 : desorihod Fatal tptitra and 
Magadha, 294-7 : on Gupta go- 
vernment, 297 ; studied at 
Tamralipti, 298 : found Kapila- 
vasti , &c., desolale, 299. 

Famine, in Kashmir, 374. 

Fa-yoiig, Chinese pilgrim, 25 n. 

Female guards, 123 : morals super* 
vised by Asoka, 181 : seclusion, 
347 ; potentate in south, 451. 

Fire-pit legend, 412. 

Firoz, Persian king, 316. 

Fish, a Pan lya cognizance, 451. 

Fleet, Dr. J. F., discovered initial 
point of Gupta era, 20. 

Fleets, of Alexander, 89, 99 : of 
Nearchos, 106-9: of the Cholas 
and Cheras, 461, 465. 

Fo^kwo-ki, of Fa-hien, 23. 

Foreigners, Maurya officials in 
charge of, 127. 

Franke, Dr. O., on Kushkn period, 
258 n. 

Franke, Prof, O., on Pfili and 
Sanskrit, 803 n. 

Gad, legendary brother of Qondo- 
phai'5.<, 232. 

Oadur, tribe, ?«Gedrosioi, 107 n. 


Gabarw&r clan and dynasty, 877, 
884-6, 889, 418, 414. 

Qajabahu, early king of Ceylon, 
452, 458, 462. 

Galba, Roman emperor, 277. 

Ganapati Nfiga, Raja, 288. 

Ganda, Chandfil Rkja, 883, 892. 

Gandak, river, 159 n. 

Gandaria = Gandhara, q. v., 3^. 

Gandaris, in Pan jab, 73. 

Gandhara, country, defined, 28, 
38 n., 62 n. : topography of, 60 n., 
261 n. : tribe, 184:* sculptures 
of, 241, 266 ; Hun conquest of, 
310: kingdom, 308. 

Ganga dynasties, Eastern and 
Western, 468, 475. 

Gakgaikonda, title of Rajeudra 
Choladeva I, 466, 468. 

Gangaikonda - Cholapuram, city, 
466. *■ . 

Gaiig.i- Pal lava, king Apar&jita, 454. 

Gafigaraja, Jain minister, 438. 

Gangaridae nation, 40, 43. 

Gafigavadi = Mysore, 476, 

Ganges, river, 28, 36, 89 n., 40, 117, 
121, 162, 280, 294, 848, 466, 475. 

Gangeiic plain, 6, 198, 295, 846. 

GfingGyadeva, king of Chedi, 892. 

Ganjiim, inscription from, 389 n., 
359: attacked by Ilarslia, 844, 
859 : District, 488. 

Oardabhila tribe, 27 i. 

(Jdrgi SamhUdj cited, 214. 

GarhwA, inscription from, 827. 

Garlic forbidden, 297. 

(Garrisons, four, in Kashgaria, 860, 
862. 

Gatchien Kunasana, kingdom, 
269 n. 

Gauda, kingdom, ^7 n. 

Qaugamela, battle of, 228 n. 

Gauhktl, in Assam, 870. 

Gaur ~ LakhnautI, 421 n. 

Gautama Buddha, sea Buddha 
(Gautama). 

Gautamiputra, metronymic of two 
Andhra kings, 209-11, 216, 217, 
and 218 (table). ' 

Gaya, sanctity of, 80: desolate in 
A, n. 400, 299. 

Gedrosia -• MakrAn, 105; con- 
nected with India, 106, 107 ; 
Alexander's march through, 109, 
111, 114 : included in cession to 
Chandragupta Maurya, 119, 
149-51. 

Gedrosioi, people, 107. 

Ohatotkacha, king, 280, 281 n. 
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QhaznX » Zabulistan, 868: city. 
882-4, 892. 

Oidhaur, Chandel Kuja of, 894. 

Girnar, lako and inscriptions at, 
182, 188 n., 168 n., 211 n., 309. 

Gitagovinda poem, 406. 

Gladiatorial contests, 122. 

Glausai (Glaukauikoi), nation, 78, 
89. , 

Gnostic heresy and Buddhism, 188, 
266* 

Gobi, desert of, 248. 

Godftgari, mart, 421 n. 

Godavari, river, 156, 162, 395, 423, 
425, 431. 

Goethe on the duty of an historian, 
8,5. 

Gollas, Hun king, 317. 

Goniitra, Raja of Mathura, 227 n. 

Gond tribe, 891, 413 -l>. 

GondopharSs, Indo-Parthfan king. 
209, 281-5. 

Gopaditya, king of Kashmir, 297 n. 

Gopala, founded Pala dynasty, 897. 

Gopalpur, stapa at, 257 n. 

Gospels, Buddhist and Christian, 
188 n. 

Gothakabhaya, king of Ceylon, 246. 

Goths oppressed by Huns, 815. 

Gouraios, river, 61. 

Gover, Folk-Songs of Southern India ^ 
445 n. 

Govinda II, 111, IV, Rashtrakuta 
kings, 879, 428, 429, 476. ’ 

Govindachandra, Raja of Kauauj, 
885, 

Govindapala, of Pala dynasty, 401. 

Gracco-Roman influence on India, 
241, 266. 

Grahavarman, king, 337. 

Greece, history of, 6. 

Greek influence on India, 145, 
237-41. 

Grote on Aornos and battle of 
Hydaspos, 84, 86. 

Grumbates, Kushaii king, 274. 

Guards, female, 128. 

Gudriuot, Bibliogf aphie Jaina, 10 n. 

Guhilot clan, 420.* 

Gfljar « Gurjara, 9. v., 822, 411. 

Gujarkt, (1) a district in the Pail* 
jab, 60, 886: (2) Western, his- 
tories of, 15 tu : Kumflrapaia, kin^ 
of, 181 : attacked by Prabhakard- 
vardhaaa, 836 n. 5 Bhlma, king 
of, 892 : comprised La^ and 
Gurjara, 425 : Chalukya dynasty 
of, 427 : Eftshtrakht* principality 
of, 428. 


Gujranwala District, 836. 

Gunabhadra, Jain loader, 429. 

Gunamati, Buddhist teacher, 814, 
829. 

Gupta, (1) father of Upagupta, 189, 
280 n. : (2) ancestor of iGupta 
dynasty, 280 n. 

Gupta empire, Puranic notices of, 
20 : history and chronology of, 
279-334 : era determined, 20, 280, 
327 : inscriptions, list of, 827 : 
(later) dynasty of Magadha, 812, 
327 : period, l^nskrit revival in, 
802. 

Gurdiispiir, District, 75 71., 81. 

Gurgan (Gorge), not the Ephtha- 
lito capital, 817 71. 

Gurjara country «* Northern Gu- 
jarat and Riljpuiana, 425. 

Gurjara clans, 821, 336, 411, 430. 

Gurjara - Pratihara, kiiigdoin of 
Kanauj, 821, 378-84. 

Gurkhas, conquest of Nepal by, 367. 

Gushtasib, of Persia, 103 n. 

Gwalior, dependent on Kanaqj, 
879: captured by Vajradaman, 
381 : captured by Muhamma- 
dans, 889. 

Habban, legendary merchant, 282. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, 259, 
278. 

llagatiiasha and Hagana, satraps 
of Mathura, 218, 227 n, 

llaihaya Rajas, 894 : clan, 414. 

Hair-shaving, penalty of, 180, 

Hair- washing, ceroinony of, 124. 

Hakra » Wahindab, extinct river, 
92, 98, 355, 379, 430. 

Halu, Andhra king, 208. 

Ilala luoiin tains, lOQ. 

Halebid « DOrasaiiiudra, 483. 

Hail dynasty of China, 251 n., 258, 
254 n., 263. 

iiarakali-mtaka, drama, 887. 

Haraj^aJa, last Y&dava king, 435. 

Harbours, 011 rivers, 129 71. 

Hari-rUja, Chauh&n, 388 w, 

Harisheaa, author of inscription, 
282, 331. 

Harivarman, Buddhist author, 329. 

Harmozeia Ormuz, 108. 

Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, 88. 

Harsha, (1) or Hsrsha-vardhana, 
of ThilnCsar, younger son of 
Prablikkara-vardhAiia, 18, 886 : 
accession of, 837 : coronation of, 
838: wars of, 339, 814, 359: em- 
pire and administration of, 841 : 
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literary works ascribed to, 848: 
era of, 838, 847 n. : imitated 
Asoka, 177,844 : eclectic religion 
of, 266, 845 : religious assemblies 
held by, 348 : death of, 852, 859 : 
chronology of reign of, 359 : 

(2) king of Marwar, 848 n. : 

(3) king of Kashmir^ 375: (4) 
OhandCl king, 391. 

Harsha^Charita of Sana, 18, 21, 343. 
Harsh apura, in Me war, 348 n. 
Hasan Abdal, town, 61, 155. 

Hasti, chieftain, 50. 

Hasti-varmaii, Mja of Vcngi, 471, 
476 rt. 

Hathlgumpha, cave - inscription, 
207 n. 

* Hatthi-lar* Pass, 57 n, 

Hayobana Rajputs, 394. 
Hazabbar-ud'din Hasan Avnal, 
governor, 394. 

Hazara district » Urai^a, 59 n., 88, 

168 71. 

H^gemOn, Athenian archon, 86-7. 
lleliodores, in Besnagar inscrip- 
tion, 240 lu 

Helioklos, Bactrian kings, 224-7, 
242. 

Helios, on Kanishka’s coins, 265. 
Holletiic, see Greek. 

Hellenistic kings, intercourse with 
India of, 184. 

H.lmund rivtr, see Hllinaud. 
Hemachandra, Ja;i monk, 181 n. 
Hetnadri (Hemadpaiit), Sanskrit 
author, 435. 

Hemantasena, 403, 415. 
Hephaistion, general, 50, 59, 74, 
88-90, 102, 103, 118. 

Heraklcs, legend of, 49, 66 : on 
Kushaii coins, 271 : in the South, 
451. 

Herat (Hi rat), city and territory, 
38, 120, 149, 151, 221. 

Hermaios, tlie last Indo-Greek 
king, 236, 240, 242. 

Herodotus, on India, 10, 12, 38 n. 
Hosidrus, river, 92 n. 

Hllmand, river, 226. 

Hima Kadphisos ^ Kadphises 11, 
q. V, 

Himalayan nations, 184. 

Hinay&na, monastery at Kapi4a: 
263 : doctrine in K&shgar, 264 n. : 
monastery at P&taliputra, 295: 
primitive doctrine, 345. 

Hindu period, 1 ; mode of thought, 
446 n. : reaction in Gupta age, 
303. 


Hinduism, Buddhism a sect of, 
188: oii;bodox, 301, 808: in 
Nepkl, 368: in Bengal, 370; at 
Kanauj, 876 : in the South, 
440. 

Hindu Kush, mountains, 28, 49, 
119; frontier of Maurya empire, 
161, 168, 222. 

Hindustan «= Gangetic plahi, 283 : 
Muhammadan conquest of, 389. 

Illngol, river, 107 ra. 

Hippokoura, ? Nasik, 218 n, 

Hippolytus, folk-lore tale of, 191. 

Hipposti‘atos,lndo-Greek king, 242. 

Hiranyavatl, river, 169 n. 

Historian, duty of, 8. 

History of the South, 448. See 
Indian history, 

Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim, 14, 
20: Travels and Life of, 24, 25, 
335 : ’ on‘ Buddhist sects, 346 : 
favoured by Harsha, 347 : at 
Kanauj and Prayaga, 848-51 : 
return to China and death of, 
351, 859 : on political arrange- 
ments of India, 354 : in K&ma- 
rupa, 369 : at Kanchl, 463, 462. 

Hiuen Tsung, emperor of China, 
363. ‘ 

niiing-nO, horde, 248, 250, 

Honours, sale of, 142. 

Hormazd II, king of Persia, 274. 

Horse-sacrifice of Pusliyamitra, 
200-2, 288: of Samudragupta, 
288 : of Kumkragupta 1, 299 : of 
Adityaseiia, 313. 

Hoshyarpur, district, 76. 

Hospitals for animals, 188 : at 
Pataliputra, 296. 

Hostages, of Kanishka, 263. 

Ho-ti, Chinese emperor, 264 n. 

Hoti Mardkn, town, 60 n. 

Houpikn, town, 49 n. 

Hoysala dynasty, 438. 

Hsiao Yen, empeior of China, 160, 
318. 

Humkyun, Moghul, used Khaibar 
Pass, 60 n. 

Huna — Huns, iho, g. v. 

Hnns, the, first invasion of India 
by, 310, 316 : second invasion of 
India by, 816 : Valabhl tributary 
to, 816: two main streams of, 
316: Toramkna leader of, 816: 
Asiatic empire of, 816: era of, 
316 n. : characteristics of, 818 : 
extinction of, j320 ; extensive 
ravages of, 817, *818: effects of 
inradons of, 410. 
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Hunt, at the Maurya couii;, 123, : 
177. 

Hushka « Huvishkn, q. v,, 270 n. 

Hushkapura, town, 271. 

Huvishka, history of, 270-2, 278. 

Hwa, Oh i nose emperor, 254 

Hwan-ti, emperor of China, 254 

Hwei-Skng, Chinese pilgrim, 25. 

Hwui-lj, biographer of Hiiien 
Tsang, 14, 885. 

llydaspes, river « Jililam, 59, 68 : 
difficulties of crossing, 64 : battle ' 
of, 68: Boukephahi, on, 71 : also ‘ 
called Vitastft or Bihat, 78 : 
possible crosaing'places on, 79 : 
also called Bidaspes, Yidastil, , 
Vyath, and Wihnt, 78 n. : capital ! 
of Sophy tea on, 90 ; Alexander's , 
route to and from, 70, 82 : date ! 
of battle of, 85-7 : ‘Alexander's ! 
i-eturn to, 88 : western boundaiy 
of territory of POros, 89 ; con- | 
ituence with Akesines of, 91, 92, 
98: changes in coui*se of, 92, 

98 n. : date of arrival at, 1 ik 

Hyderabad, (1) in Sind, 108 n. : 
(2) in Deccan, 428. 

llydraOtea, river » R&vT, \yestern 
boundary of the Kathaibi, 74 : 
changes in course of, 92, 93 n. : 
confluence with Akesinos of, 94, 
97 : Malloi occupied valley of, 
94 : Alexander carried to, 97 : 
date of passage of, 114. 

Hypanis, river, = Hypliasis, g. v., 
92 m. 

Hyphasis, river, Alexander stopped 
at, 40, 76^- Bias, 75: altars on, 
76-8: route from Taxi la to, 79: . 
changes in course of, 92, 93 n. : . 
Oxy d rakai on banks of, 94 : j oiiied . 
third confluence, 98 : effects of 
mutiny at. 111: date of Alex- 
ander's arrival at, 11 4 ; Menander 
crossed, 218. 

Hyrkaiiia, province, 221, 222 n. 

Ichthyophagoi, savages, 107, 

Hi, river, 248. 

llion, Alexander's sacred shield 
from, 97. 

Iltutmish (Altamsh), took Kanauj, 
889 n. 

India, lost history of, 1 : connexion 
with West of, 2 : story of ancient, I 
8 : unity of, 5 : paramount j 
power in, 6; earliest foreign 
notice of, 12 Greek and Chinese 
accounts of, 12-14: Aiberanl's 


inquiry into, 14 : Marco Polo in, 
15 : Muhammadan historians of, 
15: inscriptions in Southern, 16, 
449 : coins of, 17 : chronology of, 
18-20 : beginning of political 
history of, 27 : ancient states of 
NoHhern, 28 : capital of, 86 : 
Indus boundary of, 88: in Per- 
sian inscriptions, 88 n. : Chandra- 
gupta master of, 42 : Alexander’s 
plans for <*on quest of, 49: road 
from Kabul to, 50: Alexander 
the first European to enter, 56: 
futility of political combinations 
in, 94 : slavery in, 100 : con- 
nexion of Gedrosia with, 105, 
161 : duration of Alexander’s 
stay ill, 111, 114, 288: not Hel- 
loiiizcd by Alexander, 112, 145, 
288 : Megasihenes’s account of, 
120, 288; land revenue in, 141 : 
irrigation in, 181: high degree 
of early civilization in, 186: 
nearly all includotl in Asoka’s 
empire, 168: Asoka made Bud- 
dhism dominant in, 188: Euro- 
pean invasions of, 2'ri) : religious 
persecution in, 203 : vague moan- 
ing of name in ancient times, 
231 : alleged mission of Si. 
Thomas to, 281-5, 246-7; no 
Greek architecture in, 240: coui- 
inerce belwoen Homan empire 
and, 2o4f 259, 444; intercourse 
of China with, 263, 360-5: sup- 
posed Persian invasion of, 278 : 
j>oUtioal divisions in fourth cen- 
tury of, 2S6 ; Giq)ta government 
of, 298 : Bhandarkar on early 
history of, 300 n. ; history in 
sixth century of, •385 ; norinal 
anarchical aut(»nomy of, 857 : em- 
bassies between Persia and, 426. 
j Indian history, sources of, 9 : chro- 
nology, 1 8 : Ocean, 37 : equip- 
ment, 66 : literature, 208, 804 : 
art, 239, 266 ; lyre, 288. 

Indika, of Arrian, 18 n. 

I Indo-Greek dynasties, 219-27, 
236-48. 

Indo-Parthian dynasties, 227-86, 
252. 

IndOr inscription, 827. 
Tndo-ScythinnsKushAn, g. 20. 
Indra III, lUshtrakata, 880, 429, 
487. 

ludradyumna, ruler of Bih&r, 401 . 
Indrap&lita Saii4aka Maurya, g. o . 
197. 
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Indraprasiha (Indarpat), near 
Delhi, 386. 

Indrar&ja, viceroy of Late, 429. 

Indr&yudha (Indraraja), king of 
Kanauj, 378, 898. 

Indus river, exploration by Skylax 
of, 37 : boundary between Per- 
sian empire and India, 38, 150 : 
bridged, 61, 60 : passage by 
Alexander of, 60, 113, 114 : 
Aornos washed by, 56 : Philippos 
satrap of countries west of, 90 : 
changes in course of, 92 ; merged 
in tlio Mihran of Sind, 98, 110: 
delta of, 102, 199, 213 : Bhagar 
branch and Kohrai mouth of, 
104: confluence witli Akesines 
of, 109: provinces to west of, 
110, 160, 164, 219: voyage of 
Nearclios from, 105, 111 : extinc- 
tion of Greek power to east of, 
116, 238: Seleukos crossed, 119, 
150 : not the Sindhu of the 
Mdlavikdgnimitraf 201 n. : power 
of Mithradates 1 extended be- 
yond, 227 ; Parthian chiefs on 
lower. 230, 252 : monasteries be- 
tween J uinna and, 296 : massacre 
by Hun. on bank of, 319 : cimscd 
by HiuonTsang, 351. 

Inscriptions, classes and value of, 
15-17, 232: of Asoka, 158, 161, 
166-70, 172 4: southern, 449. 

Ionic pillars, 240. 

Ipsos, battle of, ll9. 

Iron, used in 480 b.o., 88 n. ; 
Pillar of Delhi, 290 n., 386. 

Irrawaddy, river, 461, 

Irrigation in Maurya period, 
132, 141 : in S. India, 464 n. 

Isamus, not i^entifled, 213. 

KAnadevT, queen of Jalauka, 192. 

Isapur inscription, 133 n. 

Isfandiyar, Persian chief, 108 n. 

Issyk-kQl, lake, 249, 362. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 26, 359. 

Jagannath, temple of, 475. 

Jahangir quoted, 140. 

Jaichand, Raja of Ranauj, 385. 

Jain historical texts, and biblio- 
graphy, 10 n., 31, 46 n. t chrono- 
logy, 46: traditions, 146, 193, 
440 : religion akin to Vishnuism, 
183 n. : Kharavgla a, 120 n. : cult 
related to the Buddhist, 801. 

Jainism, origin of, 29, 83, 46: per- 
secution of, 203 n., 455: in 
Vaiskii and Eastern Bengal, 346: 


in the Deccan, 427-9: in the 
extreme South, 440, 468, 464, 
468, 472, 478. 

Jaipal, king of the Panj&b, 882. 

JalAlabad » Nikaiu (1), 60 : « 

Lamghan, 882. 

Jalklpur, ferry of, 78-86. 

Jalandhar, city and district, 167 n., 
268 n., 851, 398. 

Jalauka, legendary son of Asoka, 
191. 

Jambhala, the Great Spirit King, 
264. 

Jamu«Po-fa-to, 354. 

Jarasandlia, king, 31 n. 

Jat (Jut) caste, 411. 

Jdtakas, or * birth- stories,’ 11, 62 n. 

Jatavarman Sundara 1, Pandya, 
466. 

Jdfi definedf, 134 n., 408 n., 415 n. 

Jatinga‘-Ram‘e4vara, inscriptions of 
Asoka at, 167 n. 

Jaugada, inscriptions of Asoka at, 
169 w. 

Javelins, Indian, 66, 125. 

Jayachchandra Jaichand Raja, 
385. 

Jayadeva, poot, 406. 

Jaytlpfda, king of Kashmir, 372. 

Jayaskandhdvdra, meaning of, 398 n. 

Jaxartes, river, 226, 249, 362. 

Jejakabhukti, kingdom, 390. 

Jews, Hadrian’s war with the, 
278. 

Jliang, town, 93, 94 : District, 96. 

Jihlam (Jhelum), river, 59, 60 n., 
78: city, 63, 65, 71, 79-84: Dis- 
trict, 60. 

Jinascua, Jain leader, 429. 

Jivitagupia, king, 313. 

Jnkna Ya4a, Buddhist saint, 260 n. 

Joan-joan, horde, 320. 

Jodhpur, chiefs of, 385 n., 390. 

Jogalteinbhi hoard, 215. 

Judas == St. Thomas, 282* 

Julia Domna, empress, 13. 

Julianus, Roman emperor, 278. 

Julien, Stanislas, translator of 
Hiuon Tsaiig,' 24. 

Jumna, river, 810, 850^ 381. 

Jun&garh, town, 158 n., 809. 

Jushkaj Kush&n king, 260 n* 

K&bul, river t-Kophkn, 50: pro- 
vince B satrapy of Paropanisadat, 
149, 151: Kusb&n kingdom of, 
274; TurkI Sh&hiya kings of, 
874 : city, capital of Uenander, 
199, 225. 
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Kaeha (Kftoha), Qupta king, 281 n., 
331 n* 

Kachohh * Cutch, q, v. 

Raohchhvrfiha dynasty of Gwalior, 
381. 

Kadatnba dynasty, 423. 

Kadaram (Kidaram), iii Burma, 
466 . 

JCadatran^a Pallava, 471 n. 

Kadphises I, history of, 236, 260-2, 
277 ; II, history of, 252-8, 277 : 
devotee of Siva, 302. 

Kafir tribes, 63 n. 

Kafiristan, country, 263. 

Kahaon, inscriptions at, 310, 327. 

KailaSa, temple at Blura, 428, 430. 

Kaivarta (Kewat) caste, 400, 402, 
403 w. 

Kakanthi (KakandT) Kaviripad- 
danain, 446 n. 

Kakavarna, king, 48. * 

Kakka 11, Raahtrakuta king, 420, 
437. 

Kalabagh, town, 38. 

Kalachuri dynasty, 390, 392, 394 ; 
clan, 414. 

Kalachurya, king Bijjala a, 432. 

Kalamina, legendary city, 233. 

Kalafgar, fortress, 381, 389, 391, 
392, 393. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir, 375. 

Kalidasa, date of, 201 n., 304. 

Kalinga, Kharavela, king of, 42 n., 
207 : Tosali city in, 164 : king> 
dom, conquered by and edicts of 
Asoka, 166, 164, 168, 173; de- 
population in seventh century 
of, 356: annexed by B&jaraja 
Cho}a, 466 : conquered by 
Kulottuhga, 468. 

Kalinganagaram -- Mukhalingain, 
476. 

Kaliyuga, era, 27 n. 

Kallar, tribe, 440, 470, 476. 

KalliopO, queen, 242. 

KalsI, Asoka inscription at, 168 n., 
178. 

Kalyftuapuri, river, 163. 

Kaly&ni, (1) in Burma, inscrip- 
tions at, 11 w. : (2) in Ni/am's 
Dominions, dynasty of, 430-2. 

Kftmakhya, temple at, 370. 

Kamara « Kaviripaddanam, q, r,, 
423, 445 n. 

KftmarCkpa, kingdom, 285, 341, 848, 
366, 365, 369-71, 419. 

Kamauli, copperplate, 400 ». 

KambOja tribe, *184 : rebellion, 399. 

K&mpilya, city, 377. 


Kanagora, probably not Kananj, 
876. 

Kanakamuiii, a Buddha, 82 n. Se 0 
Konakamana. 

Kanarese language, 446, 460. 

Kanauj, Harsha’s assembly at, 
848 : Yai^ovarman, kins of, 872, 
378 : history of city, 876 : king- 
dom of, 822, 378-89: Bhoja 
(Mihira), king of, 379 : captured 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 883 : re- 
duced by Shihab-ud-din, 889 : 
Brahmans and Kayasths from, 
397. 

KkiichT, city, Hiiicn Tsang at, 
187, 408 : Pallava capital, 284, 
426-32, 462, 468, 471-6. 

Kandahar, city, 149, 151, 269 n. 

Kangra, district, 76. 

Kanlia => Krishna 1, q. v. 

Kanishka, history of, 62 n., 253, 
266-70 : Buddhist coins of, 266 : 
kings of Kilbul descended from, 
878, 410 : II, 272 n. 

Kanishkapura, town: 260 )i. 

Ka-nvt&, a variant of Kauishka, 

260 n. 

Kanogiza, probably not Kanauj, 
376. 

Kan suli, provin<;o of China, 248, 
277. 

Kanvn (Kanvavami) dynasty, 204- 

e; 

Kao-fu - Kabul, 251 n., 277. 
Kaoslian Pass, 49. 

KaO'tsii, Chinese emperor, 859. 
Kao-tsuog, Chineso emperor, 359. 
Kapilavastii, town, site of, 159 : 
deserted in time of Fa-hien, 
299. 

Ka-p*i-li country, 291J /t. 

Kapin, see Ki-pin. 

Kapi^a, kingdom, meaning of name, 

261 317 n.y 354, 360, 362. 
Karachi (Kurraclnje), port, 106. 
Kara-shahr, in Turkestan, 253, 

361. 

KaratOya river, 369, 371. 

Knrikala, early ClwUt king, 462, 
458, 461. 

Karka, a district of Kerala, 467. 
Karkofa dynasty of Kashmir, 872. 
Karluk, horde, 862, 363. 

Karmariia, province of Persia, lOS, 
109, 114. 

Kainadeva, king of Chedi, 392, 
431. 

Karnal, in Panjkb, 388. 
Karna-suvarna, kingdom, 387 «. 
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Kamflta-KaliatriyaSi 419. [ 

Kcirpnra-fna9ijari, drama, 380. 

Karri, plain, 66, 71, 84. 

Xarsha, weight, 141. 

Kartripura, ? *= Kartftrpur, 285 n, 

Kainir, (1) Tiru-KarOr, ancient 
Chera capital, 467 ; (2) in Coim- 
batore, 467. 

Karuvakl, a queen of Asoka, 191. 

Ka4asena, 420, 421. 

K&shgar, conquered by China, 263 : | 
conquered by Kanishka, 262. | 

Kashgaria and China, 860 >2. ' 

Kashmir, chronicle of, 10 : capital I 
built by Asoka in, 162: censors 
in, 181 : « Ki-pin i n sixth century, 
251 a., 317 n., 360 n. : Buddhist 
council in, 268 : predominant 
power in aovcntli century, 364 : 
history of, 372-6. 

Kil»il, kingdom, 30. 

Kasifi, temple near, 159 >?. 

Kasiarl (Ka^lpurl), 420. 

Kaspatyros (Kaspapyros), city, 38 n. 

Ka4>apa, a Buddha, 32 n. 

Katak (Cuttack), in Orissa, 169 n. 

Kaihaioi. autonomous tribo, 74, 
89, 286. 

K&thlawar - Surashtra, g. v., 290. 

K&thinandu, in Nepiil, 365. 

Katuria Raj, of Kurnaon, 285 n, 

Katyayana, date of, 451, 460. 

Ka^^yayanl-puf./a, alleged coiivokor 
of Kanishka’s con? oil, 268 n. 

Kausa.nbl, city, edict ot Asoka 
from, 170 n,, 174 : site of, 293 n. 

Kautilya = Chanakya, g.r., 42, 161. 


47, 198: persecution of Buddhism 
in, 203 n. : submitted to China, 
253 ; conquered by Kanishka, 
262: visited by Hiuen Tsang, 
852. 

Khottal, province, 863« 

Khottiga, Rashtrakuto king, 437. 

Khri-ral, Tibetan king, 400. 

Khri-srong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
364. 

Kliusru I, AnQshlrvan, king of 
Persia, 321 : II, king of Persia, 
426. 

I Kltwftja, HSjl, Musalman general, 
i 434. 

Kh warizm. country, 221. 

Khyber (Khoibar) Pass, 60. 

Kidarnm, see Kadfiram. 

Kieu-t8ieri*k’io=*Kadpliiso9 I, g.v., 
250 n. 

Ki-pin, province, meaning of name 
of, 251 n., 361 n. 

Kirtivarmnn, (1) ChandOl king, 
392: (2, 3) I and II, Chnlukya 
kings, 425, 427, 436. 

Kistna, river « Krishna, g.v,, 438. 

Kittur, village, 443. 

Kleophis, Asaakenian queen, 55. 

Koen-muo, chiefof the Wu-sun, 277. 

Koh-i-Mor, probably = Mt. MOros, 
53. 

Kohral (Kori), mouth of Indus. 
104 n. 

Koinos, general, 68, 75, 76, 112. 

Kokala, in Godrosia, 106. 

KOI tribe, 413. 

Kolar gold-liold, 443. 


KautiUya-^dstra -^ Adhasasira, g, ». 

K&viri ( Cauvery) river, 8, 443, 444, 
461. 

Kaviripaddan^in, port, 444, 461. 

Kayal, port, 460. 

Kayasth caste, 397, 403. 

Kerala, kingdom, 185, 438 h., 441 n., 
446, 447, 449-59. 

Keralaputrn, kingdom in Asoka's 
time, 163, 446, 450 n., 456. 

Khaboris » Kaviripaddanam , g. v., 
445 n. 

Kh aibar (Khyber) Pass, 60. 

Khajuralio, temples at, 381, 391. 

Kh Alim pur, copperplate, 398 n. 

KhAndOsh, censors in, 182. 

KhAravOla, king of Kalinga, 42 n., 
207. 

Kharosbtlil, script, 166, 234 n, 

KharwAr tribe, 322. 

KbAwak Pass, 49. 

Khotan, relations of Asoka with. 


j Kolkai aa Korkai, g. r., 450. 

' Kollam, or Malabar era, 459 n« : 

I » Quilon, 465. 

. Kollcru (Colnir), lake, 284. 

. Ko-long, country, 364 n. 

I KonAkamana (Kanakamuni), stUpa 
: of j 107. 

j Koiigoda — Ganjam, 344. 

* Kongu country, 447, 457, 459. 

; Konkan, censors in the, 182 ; 
I Maurya dynasties of, 195,' 425. 

: Konkan s, the Southern, 447. 

' KophCn, river, 60. 

Koppam, battle of, 431, 467. 
Korkai, port and e£irliest known 
PAndya capital, 185, 450. 

Kos, length of, 135 n. 

Kosala, North, 30-2, 43, 284 u,: 
South, 283. 

Kotaiba, Arab general, 863. 
Kottanara-BCottonara, g.v., 457. 
Kottavai, Tamil goddess, 439. 
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Kottayam, Pandyan town, 460 n., 

466, 467. 

KottAra, fort, 284 n. 
Kozolakadaphcss= Kadphises I, q,v., 
260 n. 

Krakuchanda, a Buddha, 82 n. 
KrauiAditya, title, 822 n. 

Krateros, general, 62, 66, 70, 89, 
90, 1^2. 

Krishna. (1) Andhra king, 207, 216 ; 
(2) demigod, 809 : (8, 4, 6) I, II, 
III, P&shtrakuta kings, 425, 427, 
437, 464. • 

Krishna, river, 8, 162, 206, 423, 426. 

467. 


I Ktindalavana, monastery, 269 n. 

I K unika (K6ni3’a) « AjUtai^atru, q, r., 

j 

I Kuntala, country, 148 n. 

; Kuralj ihe^ Tamil poem, 446 n., 463. 
Kurracheo, see Karftchf. 

Kurrani (Kurmah), valley, 882. 
Kuril, sons of, 27 : land of, 836, 898. 
Kiirumba tribe, 470. 

Kui^ala s Da^aratha, q, v., 197. 
KusliSn, chronology, 20; dynasty 
in Northern India, 236, 260- 
78. 

Kushkns, or Yueli-ohi, Ilinduizcd. 
409. 


Krishnarujas Upend rs, q.v., 896. 
Kshaharata, clan, 209, 211, 217, 
291. 

Kshatraujas, king, 48. 

Kshatriya, group of ' casto.«, 408, 

413. 

Kshemadharman, king, 48. 
Kshemajit, king, 48. 

Kshiidraka nation, 94, 188 n. 
Kt6sias, account of India by, 10, 12. 
Kubja Vishnuvardliana, Eastern 
Ohalnkya king, 859, 425. 

Kueh aborigine, 869. 

Kucha, in Turkestan, 248, 258, 861. 
KOdal, = Madura city, q.v.f 450. 
Kudal Sangamam, battle of, 467. 
Kudam, a district of Kerala, 456. 
Kuddam, a district of Kerala, 456, 
Kujulakarakadphises ^ Kadphises 
I, g. V., 251 n. 

Kulinisin, 403. 

Kulja, recovered by Chinese, SCO. 
Kulottunga, see Bajendra Ohola II, 
Kulottunga, 468. 

Kulottufiga Choi a III, 469. 
Kumfion, province, 285, 365, 
Kumftra, king of KainaiTipa, 848, 
849, 851, 363. 

Kuznkra DevI, queen of Chandra- 
gupta I, 279. 

Kumaragupta, (1) I *^1* Gupta 
dynasty, 299, 304, 827 ; (2) II of 
Gupta dynasty, 281 w., 312, 827 : 
(8) Later Gupta, 312. 
Kumarajiva, author, 329.^ 
KumArapAla. (1) king of Gujarat, 
181 : king of Bengal, 401. 

Kumrahar, village, 121 n,, and 
Additions. 

Kftna, Pandya, 455. 

Konala, legendary son of Asokn, 
191-3. 

Kilnar, river, 61, 62. 

Kundala, moaning of, 269 n. 


Ku^inagara, site of, 169 ; dusort('d 
in time of Pa-hien, 299. 

KuRumadhvaja=» Pfitaliputra, 214 

Kusuihapura = Piitariputr.a, 36, 39/?. 

Kulb, mosque, near Dcllii, 386. 

Kutb-ud-diu Ibak, general, 893, 

‘ 406. 

Kuvana, monastery, 269 n. 

Kuvoia. the Great Spirit King, 264. 

Kwan, Chinese eini'cror, 254 n. 

Laccadives, islands, 4r2 n., 466, 

Lae-lih, a Hetitions name, 310 in, 
817 w. 

Lahore, city, 81. 

liakes, artitioial, 391, 396. 

Lakhti)ani3’a Bai, king of Bengal, 
403-0, 416. 

LakhnauiT, city, 406. 

Lakshmanasena, king of Bengal, 
403-6, 415. 

Lalitaditya, Miiktapida, king of 
Kashmir, 363, 372, 378. 

Lalita Palau (L;Uitpur;, Asoka^s 
capital of Nepal, 162, 197. 

Lalita- Vigraha-rdja-n<lta1za^ d rarn a, 
387. 

Lulkot, at Delhi, 386 m. 

Lalliya, king of Kabul, 374^ 

Lanighiln = Jalaliibatl, 382. 

Lance, Indian, 125. 

Land-revenue, or crown-rent, 181, 
141. 

Langdarma, king of Tibet, 364, 400. 

Lan sheu, Ta-liia capital, 277. 

Laodike, (1) queen of Antiochos 
Tlieos, 220 h. : (2) mother of 
Eukratides, 242. 

Lata = Southern Gujarat, 425, 429. 

Laiikika era, 251 n. 

Lauriyft-Araraj, pillar at, 159 
1 70 w. 

Lauriya-Nandangiir pillar at, 
159 n., 170 n. 
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Lavaaena, 421. 

Lead, Andhra, coinage in, 211, 212. 

Leonnatos, defended Alexander, 
96 : defeated Oreitai, 106. 

L^vi, M. Sylvain, on Nepal, 868 n. 

Lhasa, foundation of, 861 : inscrip- 
tions at, 864. 

Lha*thothori, king, 328 n., 830. 

Liaka, satrap of Taxila, 227 n. 

Licence tax, 128, 148. 

Lichchhavi, clan, 82, 279-81, 327, 
866 : exposure of dead, 155 n. : 
era, 279. 

Li-l-piao, Chinese envoy, 859. 

Limyrike, corruption of Damirike, 
q. V., 489. 

Lin gay at, sect, 482. 

Literature, revival of Sanskrit, 
302 : decadence of, 857 : Tamil, 
439, 445, 449, 462, 458, 461. 

Longitude, reckoned from Ujjain, 
292. 

Lumbinl, garden, 159, 169, 197. 

Lumri, tribes, 107 n. 

Lysias, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

Ma*abar, or Coromandel coast, 285. 

Macedonia, Asoka’s inLsloti to, 184. 

Macedonian calendar, 86, 259 n. : 
empire, partition of, 115. 

Maori n us, Komaii emperor, 278. 

Madhariputn^ (Mathariputra), me* 
tronyin of Sivalakura, 217. 

Madhut an, inscription of Ifarsha 
from, 836 869, 

Madhyamika » NagurT, 199, 201, 
213. 

Madra kingdom, 898. 

Madraka tribe, 134 n., 286. 

Madras, 438, 449, 460. 

Madura, city, 444, 450-3, 456, 464, 
469 n.: cotton fabrics of, 129 n.: 
conquest of, 285: district, 446, 
449. . 

Magadha, kingdom, 29-31, 35, 36, 
39, 40, 43, 47, 117, 118, 146, 
164 n., 194, 196, 202, 207, 295, 
312, 313, 818, 397, 400-3. Later 
Gupta dynasty of, 312, 827. 

Magas, king of Cyrene, 184. 

Mahaban, not Aornos, 57 n. 

MahdbhdratQf epic, 10, 27. 

Mahadeva, Yadava king, 485* 

Mahakosala a Eastern Chedi, 390. 

Mahanadi, river, 156, 288. 

Mahanaman, inscriptions of, 288 n« 

Mahanandin, king, 89, 48. 

Mahapadma Nanda, king, 89-41« 
48, 117, 125. 


ifakdparinibbdna Sdtra^ referred to, 
86 n. 

Maharashtra, country, 424. 

Mahasena) king of Avanti, 39. 

Maltasena-gupta, mother of Prab- 
hakara-vardhana, 886 n. 

Mahavalipur » Mamallapuram, g. v., 
474, 

Mahdvamsa. chronicle, 11, 86, 47, 
186, 187. 

Mahavellipore » Mamallapuram, 

g. r. 

Mahdvibhdshd adstra^ 268. 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 29, 
33, 46, 48. 

Mahayana Buddhism, or < Great 
Vehicle in Burma, 188 : history 
of, 266, 269 n., 302: monastery 
at Pa^liputra, 295 : adopted by 
Harslia, 847 : Tantric form of, 
370. 

Mahendra, (1) brother of Asoka, 
186, 187, 441 : (2) title of Ku- 
maragupta I, 882 n., (8) king of 
South Kosala, 284 : (4) tank, 472. 

Maheudragiri, fort, 284, mountain, 
320. 

Mahondrapala (Mahendrayudha), 
king 6f Kanauj, 880, 391, 402 n. 

I Mahendravadi, ruined city, 472. 

! Mahendravarman I, Pallava king, 

I 472, 474. 

Mahi, river, 328, 326 n. 

Mahipala, (1) king of Kanauj, 880, 
891, 429, 466: (2, 8) kings of 
Bengal, 899, 400. 

Mahishmatl^^Mandhuta, 129 n. 

Mahmud of Ghaznf, 14, 49 n., 857, 
875, 882-4, 892, 896, 410. 

Mahoba, Chanddl capital, 891, 894. 

Mahodaya-=: Kanauj, g. v., 880 n. 

Mailapur, near Madras, 285, 

Maison Dieu, 296 n. 

Maitraka, clan, 814. 

Makran, or Gedrosia, 105, 108 n. : 
coast line of, 106 n. 

Malabar, Christians in, 246 : pro- 
vince, 489, 441 n., 446, 458, 459, 
461 : or Kollam ora, 459 n. 

Malcd)(Uhrumf 445 n. 

Malakand Pass, 57 ». 

Malaku^, country, 25, 454. 

Malana,* headland, 107. 

Mdlatirnddhavaf drama, 878* 

Mftlava (sea M&lwa), kingdom, 29, 
164 : era, 277 ; tribe, 188n», 286 * 
Western, « Mo-la- p'o, 824: in Pra- 
yaga, 887 n. : PawEr or Paramara 
dynasty of, 895. 
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drama, 198 n., 

^ 201 

;;l£[alay Aroliipelago, voyagea to, 464. 
^"|la)ay&lam language, 489, 460. 
Jtfalda, district, 399 n. 

> llLildives, Ghola conquest of, 465. 
lialik Kafur, compared with Sa- 
mudragupta, 285 : in the Deccan, 
484, 435 : partial conquest of the 
SoutL by, 466, 469. 

Malin, Cape, 107, 161. 

Malkhed - M&nyakhe^, 429. 

Malli, tribckin Sind, 99 n. 

Malloi, autonomous tribe in the 
Punjab, 74, 94-7, 99 n. 

Malwa kingdom {see Malava), or 
Avauti, 29 : Saka satraps of, 211, 
217: conquered by Chandra- 
giipta II, 290 : described by Fa- 
hien, 296 : unnamed king of, 
324 : mediaeval dynasties of, 395. 
Mamallapuram, * Seven Pagodas ’ 
at, 474. 

Maiialur, South and North, 450, 

460. 

Manavamma of Ceylon, 473. 
Mandakiul, river, 198 n. 

MandasOr, inscription, 327. 
Mangalo^a, Chalukya kidg, 425, 
486. 

Mangalore, town, 185, 438, 446. 
Mangia, on the Hydaspes, S3. 
Ma^igramaknr caste, 247. 

Manikka Yk:§agar, 246. 

Manitasena, 421. 

Maj^'u Patan, oldest capital ot 
Nepkl, 162. 

M8ns5iil (Mknsahra), Asoka iiiscrix>* 
tions at, 168 n., 173. 

Mantar5ja, king, 284. 

Mauu, laws of, 144, 805. 
Manufactures, regulation of, 128. 
M&nyakheto, later ItashtrakQ^ ! 

capita), 429. 

Marktha wars, 5 n. 

Marathks comi>ared with Pallavus, : 
447, 470. 

Marava (Maravar), tribe, 440, 470. 
Marco Polo, in Southern India, 15, ! 

461. i 
Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, i 

278, 278. I 

JPurdna, cited, 6 n,:\ 
used by Bkua, 22. 

Married monks, 867. j 

Martaban (Matama), port^ 466. 
Mfirt&^i^, temple, 872. ! 

M&rw&r, state, 290 n., 848 u., 889, j 
Masiates, story of wife of, 124 n. 


t Massaga (Mazaga), town, 54-7. 
j Mathematics, in Gupta age, 805. 

I Mathura, city, Upagupta a native 
! of, 189 : occupied by Menander, 
I 199, 214 ; satraps of, 227 : Bud- 

dhist monasteries at, 271, 296 : 
Jain cult at, 801 : Iron Pillar at 
Delhi probably removed from, 
886 . 

Matsya, kingdom, 898. 

Hiutsya PurdiM, date of, 11, 21-3, and 
corrections. 

Ma-twan-lin, Chinese eucyoloi>ao- 
dist, 250 n., 3-10 n, 

Mauakes (Mabakos), a Saka chief, 
228 >1. 

Maiies, Indo- Parthian king, 227 n», 
228, 229, 244. 

Maukhari, dynasty, 312: coins, 
3X2 n. 

Maurya, dynasty, 42, 48, 117, 127, 
138, 161, 194, 288 ; origin of 
name, 1J7 : empire, 137, 189, 
145, 158 : buildings, 165 : Rajas 
in the Konkau, 195, 425. 

Mau-Saiianiya, Parihf X capital, 391. 

Mazdai, legendary king, 232-4. 

McCrindle, works of, 13 a., 121 a. 

Mediaeval period, 408. 

Meerut (Miratli;, Asoka pillar from, 
i 170 «. 

i Mcgalithio tombs, 444. 

{ Megasthenes, on India, 12, 120, 
! 211/1., 123 n., 129 n., 130, 133, 134 w., 
i 136 n., 142, 147 n., 151, 196, 442, 

; 452 n. 

! MeghadHta, of KalidudU, 304 n., 406. 

Meghavarna, king of Ceylon, 20, 
287. 

Moghavarpabhaya - Gothakkbliaya, 

</. V, 

Mekrau, province, - Makraii, q, r. 

Meleager, Greek general, 82. . 

Memnon, satrap of Ge<1rosii^ 106 n. 

Menander, Indo-Greek king, 213, 
225, 289, 241, 248. 

Mercenaries, massacre of, 55. 

Mdros, Mount, 53. 

Merutuiiga, Jain author, 46 a. 

Mesopotamia, Roman conquest of, 
259, 278. 

Metageitnion, Attic month, 86. 

Metempsychosis, 175. 

Mewkr Udaipur, 416 n. 

Mihintalg, stupa of Mahendra at, 
186. 

Mihira Bhoja, 879, 411 n. 

Mihiragula (Mihirakula), Skkala 
capital of, 75 n. : persecution of 
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Bu<iilhj»in by, 203 n. : history 
of, 316-20, 327, 333. 

JVIihr&n, rivei*. 38 ?*., 93 n , 231 n. 

Milinda, Qii^sliona of, Buddhist book, 
22, 225. 

Minavar, tribo, 439. 

Miiigluur (Matlglaivar), capital of 
Sinvut, 51 n. 

Ming-ti, emperor of China, 277. 

Minnugar, capital of Siiid, 231. 

Mirath ^ Meerut, q, v. 

Missions of Asoka, 184-90. 

MUakahardy law-book, 432. 

Mithild, country, 400. 

Miiliradates I and II, Parthian 
kings, 227-9, 214. 

Mitradeva a'^sassinated Sumiira 
bungn, 208, 204. 

Mitra dynasty, coins of, 204 n. 

Modi script, 435. 

Moga, king, 227 n., 228. 

Moggali, father of Tissa, 180 n. 

Moha, river, 326 n. 

Mo-hi p*o, kingdom, 323-6. 

Monghyi' (Mungir) district. 31, 809, 
402, 416. 

Mongolian, aecoiinis uf Kanisbka’s 
council, 268 n, 

Mongols, 248 <i. 

Monuments, histoLical value of, 
15. 

Mouiiyohion, Attic month, 85, 80. 

Moiibfkaiios, ki .r 100, 101. 

Mrich-chhakatikd^ play, 307 n, 

Mudgagi -i * MongliyA , 399. 

Niuird lidkshasaj drama, 43 44 «., 

11 7 n., 120 n.: female guards men- 
tioned in, 1 j 3 n. : plots described 
ill, 124. 

Miighalbln, in Indus delta, 104 n. 

Muhammad, son of Bakhtyilr, 871, 
404 -6, 416 : Ghorl =« Shihfib-ud- 
din, 389 n. ' bin Kasim, 91, 430. 

Muhammadan conquest, 9, 371, 
382, 389, 393, 396, 404, 407: his- 
torians and travellers, 15, 430 ; 
dynasty of Kiishmir, 375. 

Muizz-ud-din «= Shihab-ud-din, 
389 /?. 

Mukhalifigam bl Kalitiganagarain, 
475. 

Muktaplda i«Lalitaditya, king of 
Kashmir, 303, 872, 378. 

Mularfija, king of GujaiTit, 381. 

Mules, us»^ of, 134 n, 

Mulla (Mula) pass, 102 a. 

Multan, city, not the scene of 
Alexander’s wound, 90 n. : le- 
gend of massacre of Zoroastrians 


near, 848 n. : province, dei>cndoui 
on Tseh-kia, 354. 

Municipal administration in Mau- 
rya age, 127, 128. 

Munja, Parainara Baja, 895, 431. 

Mutilation, penalty of, 130, 144, 
297, 842. 

Muttra, sea Mathura. 

Muzaffarpiir, district, 159. 

Muziris ^ Oranganore, 444, 457. 

Mygdonia, a legendary lady, 233. 

Mysore, state, 423, 432 4, 438, 443, 
460, 465, 468, 475 : cr^Gangavildi, 
475: Hoysa! a dynasty of, 432. 

Nabataean monarchy, 278. 

Nagabhata, Gurjara king, 378, 412. 

Nagftnanda, drama, 843. 

Nagar Brahmans, 415 n. 

Nagarl — Madhyamika, 2J3. 

Nagrujiini hills, inscriptions in, 
192, 197. ■ 

Nah.ipana Kshaharata, chieftain, 
209, 211, 217. 

Nahavend, battle of, 359. 

Nall rwa lab, city, 311, 389, 

Nakkavaram — Nicobar Islands, 
q, V f 466. 

24aksh-hRustain, inscription at, 
12, 38 n. 

Nalanda, monastery at, 312, 333, 
359, 369 : temple at, 312. 

Nainbudiri families, 245. 

Nameless king, identity of, 252, 
277. 

Nanaghat inscriptions, 208 n. 

Niiiida dynasty, 39-46, 117, 118 : 
Baja, 208 a. 

Nandi, the Bull of Sivii, 272. 

Nandivardhana, king, 39, 48. 

Nundivarman, Pallava king, 454, 
474. 

j Naniiuka, ChandOl Rdja, 890. 

Nan-tiu-ini, chief of the Wu-sun, 
277. 

Napoleon^ Samudragupta tiie 
Indian, 289. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala king, 434. 

Nai'asituhugupta BWditya, king, 
803 w., 312, 318. 

Narasiihha-varman 1, Pallava king, 
453, 468, 478. 

Narmadft (Narbada), river, 7, 28) 
118, 148, 184n., 198n.) 286, 841, 
425, 426, 485. 

Narwar town, 288. 

Nasik, probably capital of Kaha^ 
pana,217 : ? »• Hippokoura,®18n. : 
probably capital of Pulakaiin 11, 
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426 : early RftshtrakuU capital, 
420. 

Navies of Tamil States, 444, 465, 
466. 

Nayapala, king of Bengal, 400. 

Nearchos, Alexander’s admiral, 
89 n., 105-9, 111, 114; trust- 
worthy, 121 n. : on use of cotton 
cloth sia writing material, 136 n. 

Neduiliaran, Pandya king. 455 n. 

Nodum-cheliyan, Paudya king, 452, 
458. 

Nedumudi^ Killi, king, 452, 458, 
461. 

Nogapatam, Buddhist buildings at, 
466. 

Nellore, town, 438, 446, 460. 

Nepal, capitals of, 162 : Lichchhavi 
dynasty of, 279 : autonomous in 
time of Saniudt>agupta, 285 : 
Waug-hiuen-t*sc .in, ^3 : route 
from China througli, 354 : rela- 
tions of Tibet with, 361, 366: 
history of, 365-8. 

Nerbudda, river, see Narmadil. 

Nero, Roman emperor, 277. 

Nei'va, Roman emperor, 278. 

Nestorianism in China, 859. . 

News-writers of the Mauiwa kings, 
129. 

Nicobar Islands, Choja aiiuoxatiou 
of, 466, 

Niese, paradoxical notions of, 
113 H., 119 n., 237. 

Nigliva, i)illar inscriptions at, 32 h., 
169. 

Nikaia, (1)~ Jalal&lMd, 50, 60 : (2) 
on battle-field of the llydaspes, 
71, 80. 

Nikanor, son of Parmenion, 49. 

Nikias, Indo- Greek king, 243. 

Nilgivi mountains, uicgalithic 
tombs on, 444. 

Ni-li town, 122 n, 

Nora- Ora (1), 66, 67. 

Northern Circars,' province, 438. 

Nosala, enchanted isle, 108. 

Nfidlah (Nuddea), town, 405, 406, 
416. 

Numismatics {see Coins), principal 
works on, 17 7». 

Nuuex, Portuguese chronicler, 126. 

Nysa, position of, 52, 63. 

Ocean, Indian, 86. 

Ohind (Uhand), on Indus, 60, 81, 
111, 874. 

Oldfield, Sketches /rum Nipdt, by, 
162 n. 

K 


Olympic stadium, 135 lu 

Ompliis, king of Taxila - Auibhi, 
q, V., 60. 

Onions, forbidden, 297. 

Opian, ? a Alexandria under the 
Caucasus, 49 n. 

Ora, (l)^Nora, a town in tlio 
hills, 56, 57 : (2) a town in the 
country of tho Oreitai, 114. 

Ordeal, trial by, 342. 

Oroitai, nation or tribe, 106, 107. 

Origen referred to, 231. 

Orissa, 161 n., 400. 

Orkhou, river, 3G2. 

Ormuz, port, 108. 

Orobatis, town in the hills, 57. 

Orodes, Parthian king, 35 n, 

OrtJiagnes, liido-Parthian king, 
230. 

Ossadiol, tribe, 99. 

Otantapuri, town, >= Bibar, 398, 
421. 

Otho, Roman emperor, 277. 

^O tion-p’o-chi-loss tho Indus delta, 
354. 

Oudh, province, 30, 199, 204 
213, 280, 288, 293, 365, 379. 

Oa-k*ong<s» U-k’ong, v., 25. 

Oxatliroi, tribe, 99. 

Ox-races, 122. 

Oxus, river, 220, 250, 264 n., 277, 
286, 289, 360. 

Oxyartes, satrap and father of 
Roxana, 99, 116. 

Oxydrakai, autonomous tribe in 
the Panjab, 94, 95, 97. 

Oxykanos, chieftain, 101. 

Padaria, see RiimmindOi, 169. 

Padiyur, beryl mines at, 443. 

Padma-Sambbava, Buddhist mis- 
sionary, 364. 

Padmavatl, (1) sister of. king 
Dar^aka, 39 n. ; ^2) ^^arwar, 

283. 

Pahlava, tribe, 210 ; supposed to 
be identical with Pal lava, 469. 

Painting, origin of Indian, 426. 

Pakores, ludo-Parthiun king, 230, 

Paktyan country, 38 n., 278 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 397-404. 

Palace, Maurya, 121 n., 122 : at 
K&viripaddanam, 416. 

Palaka, king, 194 n. 

Palakka, in Southern India, 284. 

Pali, language, 166, 303 n. 

Pall, village, inscription from, 327. 

Pallas, image of, 241 n. 

Falla va, dynasty and history, 447, 

2 
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453, 463, 465, 469-77: archi- 
tficfcurc, 472 n, 

Palli caste, 470, 476. 

Palinyra, rise of, 278. 

raniirs, Aryan migration across, 

28 : Kanishka in, 259 : crossed by 
lliuen Tsang, 352 : and by Wang- 
hiuou-Pse, 351 : Chinese opera- 
tions on, 363. 
ranuy dtiiiiied, 140. 

Paiichfila country, 214, 375, 377. 
ran-ch’ao, Chinese general, 253, 
254, 262, 278. 

Paudaia, niylhical queen, 451. 
Paudion, king, 452. 

Paudretlian, old capital of Kashmir, 
162 n\ 

l^tulu, sons of, 27. 

Pamlya, kingdom, de/iiied, 416, 
417 : history of. 449 58, 422. 

Paiigu, regent of Kasiimir, 374. 
J’anini, dato of, 451 n. 

J*anjab, changes in rivers of, 91-3: 

in the seventh century, 351. 
Panjkoia, river, «Gouraios, 64. 
Pautaloon. uido-Greek king, 224, 
213. 

Paper iutrodu ed into Europe, 363. i 
Parakraina-bahu, king of Ceylon, j 
455. I 

Paninifna (,se« Pa war), dynasty of 
Malwa, 395. 

Parainardi (Parinfil), Ci'aiulel king, 
393. 

Paramartha, Buddhist author, 47 : 
describes KanisJika’s council, 
268 n. ; on V«asubaudlm and 
the Guptas, 330-4. 

Parantaka 1, Cho]a king, 464. 
Parchment, as writing material, 

1 36 a. • 

i'arihar, clau, 322, 378, 380, 384, 
SOOT: rule in BundSlkhaiul, 390. 
Paripilbra mountains, 6 n. * 
l^irla-Kimedi, in Orissa, 476 n. 
Parnadatta, viceroy of bkandaguptu, 
309. 

Paruotsa-Puiiach, 351 n. 
Paropaiiisadai, satrapy of, 116, 119, 
149-61. 

Paropanisos Hindu Kusli, or 
Indian Caucasus, 120: spelling 
of, 149 n. 

Parricide kings, 35. 

P&r4va (Par^viku), Buddhist leader, 
267, 268 n. 

Partha, king of Kashmir, 374. 1 

Paiihia proper, 221; allotted to I 
bt. Thomas, 231. [ 


Parthian parricide kings, 85 : early 
history, 219-22: kings, Mithra- 
dates 1 and II, 227-9: chiefs on 
Lower Indus, 230, 252, 259 : war 
of Kanishka, 262. 

J^asianoi, horde, 226 n. 

Pa^upatinath, convent of, 162. 

l^atala Bahmanabad, 101-4. 

Patal6n6» delta of Indus, IQl. 

Pa^liputra city, foundation of, 36 : 
e Kusumapura, or Pushpapura, 
36, 39 n. : ■> Patna and Banki- 
pore, 121 : municipal administra- 
tion of, 127-9 : exploration of 
site of, 136 : Asoka's capital, 158: 
animal hospital at, 183 : hermit- 
age of Mahendra at, 187 : the 
Sunga capital, 19S ; threatened 
by Menander, 199 : = Kusuma- 
dhvaja, 214 : probably occupied 
by tho -LiQhchhavis, 279 : coasod 
to be ordinary residence of Gupta 
emperors, 293 : rebuilt by Sh5r 
8hah, 294 : free hospital at, 295 : 
footprints of Buddha at, 346: 
in ruins in seventh century, 
reco>’ored under Dharmapala, 
398. See Additions. 

Patalipifttiram ,in South Arcot, 472. 

Patau (1) Asoka's capital of Nepal, 
162, 337 : (2; Nahrwahih or 
Anhilwara in Gujarat, 814, 

Patarguli, grammarian, 202, 213, 
214, 451 n. 

PatharghaU, in Bhagalpur, 399 n, 

Patika, satrap of Taxila, 227 n. 

Patna, city Pa taliputi*a, 120, 121 : 
latitude and longitude of, 122 ». ; 
District, 29, 81. 

Pattiali«^Padiyur, q.v. 

Piitumitra dynasty, 308 n. 

Paul, St., compared with Asoka, 
189, 

Paundravardhana, kingdom, 373, 
398. 

Pawn, death of Mahavlra at, 29. 

Pawar (see Paramara'), clan and 
dynasty of M&lwa, 395. 

Peach and pear introduced into 
India, 268. 

Pearl trade, 443, 450, 452. 

Pegu, Asoka's alLegra mission to, 
187 i kingdom of, 466. 

PeithOn, son of AgOnor, 99 n., 101, 
110, 115, 116. 

Penal code of the Mauryas, 130,148. 

Pennar, Northern, river, 488, 446. 

Pepper trade of Maiabar, 448, 444, 
457. 
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PerdikkaSy general, 50, 95. 

Pergamum, rise of kingdom of. 
197. 

PBriplus of th$ Erythraean Sea^ date 
of, 280, 231 n., 445 n., 450 n., 
450. 

Periyar, river, 45(5, 457. 

PermaJagadekamalla II, Cha- 
luk3ia, 895. 

Persecution of religion in India, 
202, 346, 455. 

Persepolis, inscription at, 12, 88 n, 

Persia, persecution of Christians 
in, 284 n. : Hun attacks on, 815 : 
FirOz, king of, 316 : ^usru 
Anusbirvan, king of, 321 : em- 
bassies between India and, 21, 
426. 

Persian hair-washing festival, 124: 
penal ty of s h avi ng t he hai r, 1 30 n. : 
exposure of the dead to vultures, 
154 n. : names in Indian inscrip- 
tions, 133 n. : influence on India, 
145, 288, 273: style of Asoka’s 
pillars, 165 : connexion in third 
century witli India, 278 : combat 
with a lion, 293 : religion, 848 n. 

Portinax, Homan empero^ 278. 

Pesbkwar Puru8hupura,qf. w.jOOn. : 
birthplace of Vasubandhu, 830. 

Petra, Nabataean capital, 278. 

Peukelaos, 1 ado- Greek king, 243. 

PeukelaOtisM Chilrsadda, 50, 57, 

60 n. 

Peukestas, defended Alexander, 96. 

Peutingerian Tables, 71 n., 439 n., 
444 n. 

Phaedra, folk-lore tale of, 191. 

Pharro, the flre-god, 271. « 

Phegelas - BhagOla, 40. | 

Phileterian stadium , 135 n. 

Philip II of Spain, compared with 
Asoka, 190. | 

Philipfos, satrap of countries t** j 
west of the Indus, 98 : murdered, 
109, 115. I 

Philipps, Mr. W. B., on St. Thomas, 
23$ n. 

Philostratos, Li^e of ApoUonioB of 
Tyanaj 13, 54 n., 62 n., 77 n., 
98 n., 107 n., 280 n. 

Philoxenos, Indo-Greok king, 248. 

Phraates, or PhraCtes, Parthian 
kings, 85 n., '226, 230 n., 244. 

Phrynoi, people, 223 n. 

Plch, Sultans of, 50 n. 

Piety, law of, 175, 177, 179, 180. ! 

Pigeons, carrier, 140. , 

Pilgrimage of Asoka, 158-60. 


Pilgrims, Buddhist, 13, 23-6 ; Hi- 
uen Tsang, the prince of, 14 : 
Fa-hien, the earliest of, 18, 28, 
294. 

Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 161, 167, 
169, 174. 

Pillars, monolithic, of Asoka, 159, 
165. 

Pi-lo-ino-lo ea Bhinmkl (Bhilmfil\ 
q. u , 326 n. 

Pimprama, capitulation of, 74. 

Pinjrapole^ 183 n. 

Piprilwft, early inscription from, 
16 : a Kapil avastii of Asoka, 

159 n. 

Pish^pura = Pithapuram, 284. 

Pitonika, tril>e or nation, 184. 

PithOra Rfti « Prithivi-raja Chaii- 
han, 387. 

Pituva country, 348 n. 

Plague, of A.i>. 167, 273. 

Plato, Bactrian king, 243. 

Plays, Sanskrit, inscribed on tables 
of stone at Ajm6r and DliAr, 15 : 
ascribed to Harsba, 84 3: Tamil 
and Aryan, 445. 

Pliny, distances recorded by, 81 : 
date of his Natural Ilistonjy 148 n. 

Po-fa-to, probably =^Jainu, 354. 

Po4u, Little s^Yasin, 363. 

Po-1u-8ha»Sh&hbkzgRrhi, (50 n. 

Polygamy at Taxila, 164. 

Polyxenos, ? a Bactrian king, 243. 

Poniini river, 466. 

Pontic era, 269 n, 

Pooli, a district of Kerala, 466. 

POros, (1) gave information to Alex- 
ander, 40 : ruled kingdom be« 
tween the Hydaapes and Ake- 
sinOs, 60 n . : refused submission, , 
63 : had army 50»000 strong, 64 : ' 
gave battle, 66 : was defeated, 
70, 113: taken prisoner, 7t): was 
granted territory of the* Glausai, 
78 : reinforced Alexander, 74 : 
was promoted, 89 : was placed in 
charge of the Panjab, and (?) 
murdered by EudOmos, 115 : 
chariots of, 126 n. : (2) nephew 
of (1), 73. 

Porticanus, chieftain on Indus, 
101 n. 

Portuguese, called Hilnas, 821 n. : 
at I'uticorin, 451. 

Po*ta, ? - Bactria, 278 n. 

Pounnata, beryl mine at, 448. 

Poura, capital of Gedrosia, 106 n., 
114. 

Poysnla « Hoysala. q, 
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Prabhrikara-vardhana, Raja of 
ThanCsar, 336. 

P^ahoiiha-chandrodaya, drama, 898. 

Pradyota, king of Avanti, 89 n. 

Pmesti, tribe, 101 w. 

PrakilsSilditya, title of a Gupta king, 
311, 332 n. 

Prakrit, langnngo, 166. 

Prasii (Prasioi), nations, 40, 43, 
126 n., 206, 

Pratapa^Ila, title of Prabhakara- 
vardhnna, 336 n. 

Pratihara=^ Parihfir, q. w. 

l^atijndj meaning of, 198 n. 

Praya« 4 a, Harsln^’s assembly at, 
360." 

Ptithirdj naisa, Hindu epic*r-ftanrf- 
Baiadj 387 n. 

Pr^thivl-raja, Cliauhilii, I, II, 387, 
‘388, 893. 

Prithivi-raja-vijaya, poom, 387 m. 

Privy Council, Maurya, 140. 

Priyadar^ik'* i drama, 343. 

Prome, kingdom of, 466. 

Proxenoif Ma-irya officials corre- 
sponding t.j, 127 n., 238 n. 

Ptolemy, (1) son of Lagos, 12, 68. 
96 n, : (2) Pluladelphos, 147, 184, 
197 : (^3) geographer, 218, 438, 
443 n., 445, 450 n. 

Pudukoitai, to’»vp and state, 446, 
460, 4k70. 

Piihar -- Kf viripaddana ii, q. t?., 444. 

PulakO^in, Chalukya king, I, 424, 
436; TI, 840, 869, 425-7, 437, 
473, 474. 

Pulicat, town, 438, 447. 

Pulinda, tribe or nation, 134. 

Pulumayi, Andhra kings, 209>]2, 
. ^16. 217. 

Punach, state, 351 w, 

Piiiich^marked coins, 02 n. 

Punic war, 196, 197. 

Punnata* beryl mines at, 443. 

Puragupta, history of, 311, 832 n, 

Purali, river, 106 n. 

Parana^ coin, 140. 

Parana^, eighteen, 11 : value of, 12 : 
date of, 21-3, 805, and Additions : 
on Andhra dynasty, 216 : ignore 
the South, 449. 

Piiranic lists, 12, 22, 30, 89, 41 ; 
hgiires for duration of reigns, 48, 
216 : Hinduism, 346 : pantheon, 
427. 

Puri, temple of Jagann&Ui at, 475. 

Purna-varraan, the last descendant 
of Asoka, 195, 846. 

PQrnotsaAga, Andhra king, 216. 


Purra-porul Venha-Mdlat, Tamil 
poem, 439 n. 

Purru-ndnniirru, Tamil poem, 489, 
446 n. 

Purushapura =- Peshawar, 60 n. : 

capital of Knnishka, 261. 
Pushkarana (Pokurna), 290 n. 
Pushpamitra, misreading for Pusli- 
yamitra, q, r., 198 n, * 
Piishpapura»Pateliputra, g. v., 36. 
Pushyabhiiti, ancestor of Harsha, 
845. 

j Pushyagupta, Vai.4ya, viceroy of 
I Chandragupta Maurya, 182. 
Pushyamitra, (1) Suhga king, 195, 
197-203, 214, 216: (2) nation, 
308. 

' Queen, of Bimbis&ra, 32, 85 : Kloo- 
I phis of.Massaga, 55: of Maha- 
; padma Nanda, il7 : ofDevabhfiti 
: Sutiga, 204 n. : Tertia, of Mazdai, 

^ 233: bhruva Devi, of Vikrama- 

j ditya, 299 : Ananda, of Kumara- 
I gupta I, 311 : DiddSL of Kashmir, 

I 375: Pandaia, 451. 
i Queens, of Asoka, 191, 

! Questions of MilindUy Buddhist book, 
22, 225. 

! Quetta route, 1 02 n. 

; Quilon, annexed by Hajaraja Chola, 

I 465 : church at, 245. 

I 

j 

j Paghuram^a^ date of, 804 n. 
i Rai Jaipal, misreading for Rajyn- 
I pfila, g. r., 383 «., 386 n. 

Rrijfidhirfija, Chola king, 481, 467. 

, ROjaditya, Chola king, 429, 464. 
i Rajagriha, ancient capital of Ma- 
' gadiia, 81 : first Buddhist council 
i at, 268. 

i RAjailya = Kshatriya, 184 n. 

' RHjar&ja the Great, Choja king, 
i 431, 454, 464-6. 

! Raja4ok1iara, dramatist, 380. 

! Rajasuya, sacrifice, 201. 

I RajatarajigiinJf chronicle of Kasli- 
I mir, 10. 

Rajauri » AbliisAra, 59 n., 88, 864 n. 
Bajendra Choladeva I| history of| 
897 n., 466. 

Rajendra-Chola II, Kulottufiga, 
history of, 468. 

Rajendra Pamke^arlvarman, suc- 
cessor of Rkj^hirfija, 467. 

R3ji, king of Kanauj,.881 n. 

Rfijptit, clans, 822, 407-15. 
Rajpuffina, Gurjaras in, 821, 379. 
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satrap of MathurA, 227 n. 

BftjyapAla, king of Kanauj, 383, 
886 n. 

B&jyaiSrI, sister of Harslia, 337. 

Bli^jya-vardhana, Baja of Tliftnesar, 
336, 337, 869. 

Ralpachan, king of Tibet, 364. 

Bftnnabhadra (Bfirnadeva), king of 
Karmuj, 379. 

H&nriAcbandra, YAdava Baja, 435. 

Jidmachariianij poem. 18, 400 n. 

Bamadatta, Baja of Mathiirk, 227 n. 

BAmaiinodV^a, antiqiiitit s of, 188 a. 

Bamftnuja, Vaishnava, philosopher, 
433, 468. 

BAinapala, king of Bengal, 400. 

Rnmdjfa'mj epic, 10. 

Bilmi4varam, Adam’s.Bridge, 285. 

Bampal, in Dacca Di^itrict, 403. 

Bilmpunvil, pillars at, 170 n., 174. 

Bana^ura, cliief, 397 n. 

Bafgamilti, capital of KnrnasU' 
varna, 837 n. 

BdplT,' river, 30, 159 n. 

Bilptl, Little, river, 159 n. 

Bfisena, Tomar Baja, 386 n. 

Bashtrakute, clan, 380, .381, 400: 
king Indra Ilf, 880: dynasty, 
427-31 : wars with tho'Pallavas, 
475. 

Bas Mai in, cape, 107. 

Batanpur, capital of Eastern Chedi, 
390, 394. 

Bathikasenn, 421. 

BftthOr, clan, 879, 385, 390. 413. 

Jtaindvali^ drama, 343. 

Bat^, clan - Bfishtrakuta, q v,, 424. 

Baverty, works of, 15 w., 93 n, : on 
Alexander's route, 85 : on Mu- 
hammadan conquests, 882 n. : 
on foundation of Delhi, 384 n. 

Bilwalpindi, town and cantonment, 
61, 155. 

Becords, ofhcial, 342. 

Red Fort, at Delhi, 386. 

Beign, average length of, 44. 

Religion, Buddhism became a 
world, 188 : of the pundits, 302 : 
Harsha'a eclecticism in, 345 : 
Jain, 440, 458, 454, 455, 463, 473. 

Religious treatises, 30: centre in 
Magadha, 31 : persecutions, 202, 
203, 368. 

Rest-houses, described by Fa-hien, 
296. 

Reverence, duty of, 177. 

Rice, Epigraphia Camaticaj 17 n., 

449. 

Riq Veddf quoted, 92 n. 


BU'U‘9amhdra^ date of, 304 n. 

Roads, in Maurya period, 185. 

Rock Edicts of Asoka, 158, 163 n., 
166-8, 173, 196, 197. 

Roht&a, in Salt Range, 63 n. 

Roman aum, 254 ; coins in Southern 
India, 443 : empire and India, 
254, 256, 259, 278 : estimation of 
beryls, 443. 

Rome, see Roman. 

Roxana, consort of Alexander, 99, 
116. 

Rudrndaman, Western Satrap, 132, 
183, 210, 217. 

Rudrasena, Western Satrap, 292. 

Riidrasiihha, Western S.itrap, 292. 

RiimmindST, inscription of Asoka 
at, 169, 174. 

Rupnath, inscription of Asoka at, 
167 w., 172. 


Sabarcao, tribe, 99 n. 

Sabuktigfn, Sultan, 882, 391, 393. 

Sacrifice, prohibited by A^<'>ka, 176, 
194: revival of, 190,’ 194,803. 

Sagara, legendary king, 201. 

Sahasrilm, inscription of Asoka at, 
107 n , 172. 

SaiSumlga, dynasty, 9, 31, 44-8. 

Saka dynasty, 274 : era, 278, 471 n. : 
iTligion, 348 n. : Satraps of 
Suifishtra, 145 n., 290, 802 : tribe 
or horde, 226, 249, 277, 322, 409. 

Saks la — Sialkot, not ~ Sangala, 
75 a. : capital of Mihiragula, 316, 

, 854. 

J-akambharlaSambhar, q, r., 386. 

Sakarauloi, tribe, 226 a. 

Sakastt^nO -Slsirin, 209, 226. 

Saketam, in Southern Oiidh, 199, 

, 213, 214. 

Sakra, a god, 349. * 

^Hkta Hindus, 870. 

Sakya territory, 29 : clan, 37. 

^akyamuni, epithet of Buddha, 
82 n. 

Salaries, Maurya, 140. 

Salem, District, 443, 447, 457, 459. 

Sales, tax on, 128, 142. 

SUHsuka, Maurya king, 197, 208 w., 
214. 

Salt Range, 79, 80, 83, 238 : crossed 
by Hiuen Tsang, 361 : subject to 
Kashmir in seventh centujy, 354. 

SdmanTiaphdla Sfiira^ referred to, 
34 n. 

i Samantasona, 102, 415, 
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Sam&rrih, lake, 104. 

Samarkand - Sogdiana, 221 : Arab 
eonquost of, 363. 

Samatata, kingdom, 158 n., 285. 
Sambastai, tribe, 99 n. 

Sftmbhar, Chaiihan dynasty of, 886. 
Sambos, chieftain on Indus, 101. 
Samkhya philosophy, 332. 
SammitTya, school of Buddhism, 
339, 345. I 

Saniprati, traditions of, 192, 193, i 
440. : 

Samiidragupta, history and wars ' 
of, 6, 20, 281-90, 292, 293, 865 : ^ 
compared with Bhoja PawSr, 
396 : casto of, 407 : at Kftncln, 1 
471. ! 

Sananda Vikrama era, 42 n., 887 n. ! 
SAnclii, sturpas at, 165 : inscribed ; 
Asoka pillar at, 170, 174: relic ' 
caskets at, 190 n. : Gupta in scrip- I 
tion at, 827. . 

Sandaruk, legendary city, 232, 233. | 
Sahgala. <icstniction of, 75. 

Sangain, of Madura, 453. 

Saugata, M.su.ya king, 197. 
SahghnmitrA, legend of, 187. 
iSaiigrrima, king of Kashmir, 375. 

Sail karavar man, king of Kashmir, 
373, 37,5. 

Sanskrit, allied ♦’■o Prakrit and Pali, 
IGO ; inlays, 15, iUS, 387 : revival 
, of. 302. ; 

SAnta-nikshita, Buddhist mission- I 
ary, i 

San Thom^, shrine of, 235. ! 

Sapor (Shahpur'' I, II, kings of i 
Persia, 272, 274, 278. i 

Sapfa^otaka, referred to, 208. 

•Sarapis, doity on Huvishka's coins, 
271. 

Sara^vatl, goddess, 306. 

Sarnatfi, near Benares, 159, 161, 
170, m, 256 n., 807 n., 399 n. 
SarvAstivadin, Buddh:\,t school, 

, 267. ' I 

Sa^Anka, persoouted Buddhism, 
203 346 ; king of Central 

Bengal, 337, 339, 346. 
Sa^ignpta-Sisikottos, 59. 

Sassanian dynasty, 212, 273, 273. 

, 821. 

Satadhanvan, Maurya king, 197. 
Satadnis^Sutlaj river, q, r., 92 n. 
SAtakarni, name or title of Andhra 
, kings, 208. 

SatavAbaua « Andhra dynasty. 
q. r., 208, 


Satiyaputra kingdom, 163, 185, 446, 
459. 

Satpute families, 168 n. 

Satraps, Northern, of Taxila, 227. 

Satraps, Western, of SurAshtra, 20, 
146 n., 290, 802. 

SatyAiSraya, Chalukya kings, 431, 
436. 

SaubhOti— Sophy tes, q. v., 90^ 238. 

Sauniay resembled Indian lance, 
125. 

Saurashtras; SurAshtra, q, r. 

Savatthi » SrAvasti, q, v. , 30. 

Sculpture, Iiido-Greek, 241, medi- 
aeval, 858. 

Scythia =» the valley of the Lower 
Indus, 230. 

Scythian descent of Rajputs, 409. 

So, tribe = Saka, q, v., 226. 

Selene, deity, on coins of Kanishka, 
265. 

Seleukidan era, 196 ; kings, 147. 

Seleukos, (1) Nikator, contempo- 
rary of Chandragupta Maurya, 
19 : rival of Antigonos and king 
of Syria, 118: invaded India 
unsuccessfully and coded a large 
part of Ariana, 119, 149-51, 219, 
238 : dispatched Megasthones as 
en\oy, 120, 238: chronology of 
reign of, 196 : son ami grandson 
of, 220: Niese’s theory about, 
119 237 : (2) brother of Anti- 

oclios Thcos, 220 n. : (3) Kalli- 
nikos, 244 : (4) Philopator, 244. 

Somiramis in India. 49, 105. 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 403-6, 
416-22. 

Septimus Severus, Roman emperor, 
278. 

Seres -Chinese, 228 n. 

Sevana (Seuna), the YAdava terri- 
tory, 434. 

Seven Pagodas, 474. 

Sha-che, not-Saketam, 218. 

Sbahbuzgarhi « Po-lu-sba, 60 n. : 
inscription of Asoka at, 168 n., 
173. 

ShAhdheri, site of Taxila, 61 9i., 
79. 

ShAhiya kings, 373, 383 n., 409. 

ShAhket, (1) Pass, 57 n. : (2) in 

GnjrAnwAla District, 816 n. 

ShAhpur, see Sapor. 

Shahr, capital of BAjaur, 52 n. 

Sha-lo-ka, monastery, 268. 

ShAn, nation, 370. 

Shc-hwang-ti, Chinese emperor, 47. 
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Sh6r Shfth, robuilt P&taliputra, 294 : 
destroyed Kanauj, 877. 

Sher Sur, built by Sher Sbah, 
877. 

Shibftb-ud*dln, Sultan, wars of, 
877, 385, 389. 

Ships, on Andhra coins, 211 : in 
the South, 446, 461. 

Si, viceroy of Kadphises II, 253. 

SifilkGt, fortress, 74, 75 n., 81. 

Siboi, tribe, 93. 

Sibyrtios, satrap of Aracbosia, 
106 n., 116, 120. 

Sick, Asoka*s care for, 183, Haraha’s 
care for, 344. 

Sidd&pura, Asoka’s inscriptions 
near, 167 n., 172. 

Sien-chi, Chinese general, 363. 

Si fur, legendary general, 232. 

Sigerdis, territory, 213. 

Sigiriya frescoes, 306; 

Sihwan, ?3=Sindimana, 101 n. 

Sikh religion, 368 n. 

Sikkim, state, 865. 

Slladitya, (1) king of Mo-la-p‘o, 
325, (2) title of Ha rah a-vard liana, 
336 n., 338. 

Simhapura, kingdom = Salt Sango, 
354. 

Simhavarman, Pallava king, 471, 
476. 

SiihhavishnUy Pallava king, 472, 
474. 

Simuka, first Andhra king, 207, 210. 

Sind, associated with Upagupta, 
189 ; changes in rivers of, 
91, 98, 281 : capital of, 100 : 
Kanishka held, 259 : kingdom of, 
854, 381 : Muhammadan conquest 
of, 889. 

Sindhu, river in Central India, 

200 . 

Sindhiiraja, king of Mklwu, 396 n. 

Sindimllna, ? « Sihwan, 101. 

Sihghana, Y&dava king, 434. 

Sipraka Simuka, g. v., 216. 

Siaikottos^Sa^igupta, 59. 

STstftn, province, 209, 226, 229, 
243, 249 n., 278. 

S£4unfiga, king, 81, 48. 

Sit 5, river, 264 n., 265 n. 

Siva, god, on Kushftn coins, 272 : 
worshipped by Harsba and his 
ancestor, 266, 846, 850: Chola 
kings dovoted to, 455, 465, 468 : 

, Pallava cult of, 476, 477. 

Sivl^I, 435 n; 

Sivalakura, Andhra king, 217. 


Siva Skanda, Andhra king, 218 
(table). 

Siva Sri, Andhra king, 218 (table). 
Skanda, deity, 271. 

Skandagupta, history of, 308-11, 
j 827. 

. Skanda Purdna, date of, 22. 

I Skandastain'bhi, Andhra king, 216. 

I Skoirophorion, Attic month, 87. 

! Skylax of Karyanda, 37. 

; Slavery in India, 100, 178, 180, 441. 

; Socotra, Christians in, 235, 246. 

I l§odasa, satrap of MatihurA, 227 97 . 
i Sogdiana » Khanate of Bukhara. 

260, 251. 

' Sogdioi, included in sixteenth 
i satrapy, 221. 

' Sokrat es Scholastikos, cited, 233 n, 

I Solanki claiisChalukya, g. p., 412, 

I 414. 

1 SomaladevT, queen, 886 n. 

Soma!>ariiian, Maiirya king, 197. 

' Some^vnra I -IV, Chalukya kings, 

; 481, 437, 467. 

, S5n, river, 121, 129 n., 16 1. 
i Song-yun, Chinese 

261, 310 n.j 317. 

; Sonmiyani, near Purali river, 
104 n. 

I Sonpat, seal of Harsha from, 836 n. 
i Sop^ril, inscription of Asoka at, 
! 168 n. 

; Sophagasenas = Siihhagasenn, 223 n. 
; Sophytes, king of the Salt Range, 

I 80, 90, 238. 

I Southern India, defined, 438 : 
' defective liistory of, 7, 449. 

; Sovanabhumi Pegu, 187. 

! Spalirises, Indo - Parthian king, 
j 229. 

\ Sravana Bolgola, 146, 440. 

; SrUvasll, capital of Kosala, 80 f site 
of, 80 n. : almost desertod in time 
of Fa-hien, 299 ; VikramSditya, 
j , king of, 333. 

I Srenika, king = Bimhisarn, g. r., 31. 
' Sri Kkkulam, ancient Andhra 
i , capital, 206, See Additions. 

' Srlmal^Bhinmlll, g. v., 826 n. 

I Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 162 w. 
j Sri Purambiya, battle of, 454, 475. 
i Srirahgam, town, 468. 

Srong-tsan-Oampo, king of Tibet, 
■ 830, 853, 359, 861. 

Ssti-ma'Chien, Chinese historian, 
13. 

Stadium^ 135 n. 
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Stamp on goods sold, I'jS. 

Stasandroa, sntrap of Aria and 
Drangiana, 116. 

StasanOr, satrap of Bactria and 
Sogdiana, 110. 

Steel, Indian, 07. 

Sthanu Ravi, Chora king, 457 n. 

Sthanvli^vara (Si hanes^vara), Thnn- 
5sar, 335. 

Sthavira, Buddhist Mabayana 
school, 287, 473. 

Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher, 314, 
329. 

Sthulabhadra, Jain saint, 46 n. 

Stoic, Asoka rcsemblod a, 190. 

Stone, inscriptions on, 10. 

Strabo, on Alexander’s route, 80-3. 

Strato I, II, Indo-Greek kings, 227, 
243. 

Siftpast, ascribed to Asoka, 164, 
165 : erected by Ilarsba, 344, 
349. 

Sublifigasena ~ Sophagasenas, 222, 
223 n. 

Sudars^ana, lake at Qiriiiir, 132. 

SCidra, king r i Sind, 354 ; castes, 
J3.i w., 408 n. 

Sue Vibilr, inscription from, 2,'>7 n. 

Subastin, 440, 

Sujyoshtba, Siinga king, 203. 

Sukalpa, Nanda, 40 

Sukhcbainpiir, ?-^ Nikaia 71. 

Sumatra, Ifindu coloiiier in, 26, 

Siimitia, Suiiga king, 203. 

Sun worsliip, 345, 346, 350, 354, 
372. 

Siindara, a Pfiudyan royal name, 
45<». 

t^uiiga dynasty, 198 204, 214. 

t^urashtra, annexed by Clinndrn- 
gupta II, 145*^., 290: annexed 
byMenandor, 199, 213, 223 n, : 
satraps /)f, 145 n., 290, 802 : held 
by kings of Kaiiaiij, 880. 

Surat, animal hospital xit, 183. 

Susa, Alexander’s return to, 109, 
110, 114. 

Suitarman, last Kunva king, 205, 
206, 210. 

Sushkaletra, in Kaishmir, 260 n. 

Smlma Jdtakaf referred to, 62 n. 

Siitlaj, river, 92, 93, 379. 

Suvarna, a gold coin, 311. 

Suvarnagiri, hill, 164 n. 

Suvarnarakha river, 420. 

SuwAt, valley and river, 53 n., 67, 
250 n.:s.‘Udyana, 863. 

Saya^as, a son of Asoka, 197 n. 

Suyya, a ininistov in Kashmir, 378. 


I^vetiimbara, Jain sect, 46 n. 

Swat, valley, see Suwfit. 

Syr Darya, river Jaxartes, 362. 
Syria, embassies to India from, 12 : 
Asoka's mission to, 184. See 
Selonkidan and Seleukos. 

Syrian Church in India j 245. 


^abakdM-Nd^rtf history, 416.* 

Tabari, Muhammadan historian, 
426 «. 

Tabari^tan, south of the Caspian, 

868 . 

TUghdumbash P&mir » Tsungling 
range, 253, 262. 

Ta-hia, Chinese name for Bactrians, 
250, 277. 

Tahkik-i~ TTindy 'hy Albi^runT, 16. 

Taila, II, III, Chalukya kings, 
395, 431, 432, 437. 

Tai-tsung, Chinese emperor, .352 n., 
353, 359, 362. 

Takht-i-Bahai, inscription, 234 n, 

Takkasila (Taksha.4ila) ~ Taxila, 
q, V., 61 

Takkola, battle of, 464. 

Takkolam (Tak0la\ poi*t, 466. 
j Taklamakiin, desert, 248. 

: Talas, in 3'urke.stan, 362, 

Talawarl, battle of, 888. 

■ Talent, value of, 38 n. 

I Tamil, historical poems, 18 : king- 
doms, 103, 446: hostility to 
I Ceylon, 187 : country, 413 w., 
i 423, 438 : language and litera- 
I tuio, 439, 445, 449, 452, 460: 
i religion, 440, 441 : social eon- 
} dition, 441, 445. 

; Tamilakam, tho Tamil country^ 

I 488. 

; Tamluk -TAinralipti, 162, 298. 

' TamraliptiaTamluk, 162, 298. 

I Tamraparni, river, 450. 

' T’ang, dynasty of China, 359, 861. 

; Tangyur encyclopaedia, 405. 

! Tanjore, District, 187 ; great temple 
at, 465. 

Tantric Buddhism, 867, 870. 

Tara, Green and White, 8C1, 

Tarai, pillar inscriptions in, 167, 
169, 174 : country, 365. 

\ Taiain, battle of, 888. 

Tarim basin, 259. 

Tarn, Mr., on Hellenic influence, 
241 n. 

; Tashkurgban, pass, 253. 

I Tatta, see Tbathah. 

I Taxila, a great city, 50 : submitted 
to Alexander, 60 ; seat of Hindu 
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learning) 61, 154 : march from, 
63)78-85 : MauryaadminUtration 
of, 129 : seat of a viceroy, 164 : 
satraps of, 227 : Parthian ruler of, 
230 n. : remains of, 256 n. ; subject 
to Kashmir in seventh century. 
354. 

Telephos, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

TelugO, language and population, 
423, 460. 

*Ten Tribes^ (Turks), country of, 
362. 

Tents, invention of, 341. 

Tertia, legendary queen, 233. 

ThanCsar = SthiinvI^vara, 885. 

Tharekhcttra = Kad&ram, q. r., 
466 n. 

Tbathah (Tatta), in Sind, 103. 

Theodore, in Suwat inscription, 
240 n. 

Theodoius, see Diodotos I, 222 n. 

Theopliilos, (1) Indo-Oreek king, 
243, (2) missionary, 246. 

Thi«srong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
364. 

Thoaa, satrap of Gedrosia, 106 n. 

Thomas, St., 231-5, 245-7. 

Thracian troops of Alex^inder, 51, 
88, 98, 99 n., 115. 

Tiastancs « Chashtana, satrap, 218. 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, 277. 

Tibet, KambOjas of, 184 : persecu- 
tion of Buddhism in, 203 n. : 
relations of India with, 360-5 : 
Buddhism in, 864, 402. 

Tibetan affinities of Lfchclibavls, 
82 n., 86 : traditions, 47 n, : 
alphabet, 361 ; defeat by lialita- 
ditya of Kashmir, 372, 

Tigris, river, 109, 259. 

Tilaura Kot^^Kapilavastu of Hiuen 
Tsang, 159 n. 

Timber, in ancient Indian build- 
ings, 122. 

Timmu, confluence of Jihlam and 
Chinftb at, 91. 

Tinnevelly, District, 446, 449, 450. 

Tlraurl, eri-or for Talawari or 
Tarliin, q. r., 388 n. 

Tirhflt, province, 86, 353, 392 ; 
«Tlrabhukti, 390 n. 

Tirojnanasambandar, saint, 455. 

Tirupathi, hill, 438, 447. 

TiruvallaTn, Tamil poet, 445 n., 
458. 

Tlruva^*i-ka1am, an early Ghera 
capital, 467. 

Tishyarakshitll, a legendary queen 
of ABoka,*]91. 


I Tissa, (1) king of Ceylon, 186 ; 
(2) Buddhibt saints named, 189 n. 

Titus, Roman emperor, 278. 

Tivara, a son of Asoka, 192. 

Tocharoi, tribe, 226 n, 

Tokmak, in Turkestan, 362. 

Toleration, 178, 347. 

Tomara, clan, 385 w., 386, 387, 396, 
414. 

TomSros, river, 107. 

T'ong-she-bu, Turkish cliief, 360, 

Topra, inscribed pillar of As(»ka 
from, 170 w. 

ToramUna, Hun chief, 316, 327. 

Tortoise shell, 97 n. 

Torture, judicial, 143. 

Tosali, city, 129, 164. 

Tradition, value of, 4. 

Traiku^ka era, 394. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 269 : 
annexation of Mcso^iotamia by, 
259, 278. 

Tra van core, state, 438, 446, 447, 
449, 458. 

Travellers, Asoka’s provlA.jon for, 
182 : Harslia’w institutions for, 
344. 

Trichinopoly, district, 467, 472. 

Trilochanapala, (1) Raja of Kanauj, 
883, 384 : (2) Shabiya of Ohirid, 
384 n. 

Triparadeisos, partition of, 110, 
115. 

Tripura, Clicdi capital, 390. 

Trivatfir (Tiruvattur), sculptures 
at, 455» 

Truthfulness, duty of, 178. 

Tseli-kia, kingdom in Panjal), 
354. 

Tsing, or Issyk-kul lake, 249. 

Tsung-ling, niountsfTns, 259. 

Tula (Tulnva), country and ^lan- 
guage, 163, 438 w., 446, 460. 

Tuiigabhadra, river, 423, 429, 431, 
467. 

Turfiln, in Turkestan, 361. 

Turk! kings of Kabul and Ohind, 
873, 409. 

Turkomans, the Parthian s re- 
sembled, 220. 

Turks, destroyed Asiatic empire of 
the Huns : heirs of the Ephtha- 
lites, 420. 

Turushka, king, 260 n., 317 n. 

Tushilspha, Asoka’s Persian 
governor, 132. 

Tuticorin, Portuguese port, 451. 

Tyriaspes, satrap of the Pare- 
I panisadai, 50, 99. 
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Uilab})amlapura»Ohind, q* v., 60 w. 

Udaipur^ or Mewar, 416 n., 420. 

Udaya, king, 88 , 48. 

Udaj^ngiri, (1) hill in Orissa, 42 n., 
207 w. : ( 2 ) hill in Mahva, with 
inscription, 327. 

TJdayana, king of Vatsa, 39. 

Uddandapura^Bihilr town, 898. 

XJdhita, Haja, 361. 

Udyana = Suwat (Swat), 840 n. 

UgrabhOti, grammarian, 882 w. 

Ugrasena, king of Palakka, 284. 

Uhand»Ohmd, q, GO n. 

Uigur hordo, 862. 

Ujjain, capital of Malwa, 29, 164 : 
administration of, 129 : Asoka 
viceroy of, 155, 164 ; capital of 
Chash^na, 217, 218, 291 : Silfi- 
ditya not king of, 826 : Brahman 
king of, 325. 

U-k’ong, Chinese pilgrim, 25. 

Umfi, goddess, 439. 

UmarkQt, town, lOi. 

UndssOhind, q. i\, 60 m. 

United Provinces, 879. 

Unmattavanti. king of Kashmir, 
874. 

Upagupta, toacht v’ of Asoka, 169, 
189. 

Upendra, Paramiira (Pawilr) chief, 
395. 

Upper India, states d, 389, 392, 
404, 

Ur.n,iyur, ancient Chola capital, 185, 
*460, 461. 

Ura*5a « Hazflra District, 59, 88 , 
168 n., 354 ti. 

Ush kiiv -= H ushkapura, 27 1 . 

Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 186 n. 

Vvdsaga Das^o, cited, 46 

Vahika tribe, 134 ><'. 

VaidTyadeva, minister, 401. 

Yaigai river, 8 . 

Vaikkarai, port, 460 n., 457. 

Vaikuntha PerumUl, temple, 476. 

yait^aii«iBasrir and Bakhir&, 29 n. : 
Lichclihavi clan at, 32, 279, 366 : 
annexed by Magadha, 36, 48 : 
visited by Wang^hiuen t’se, 354. 

Vnishnava, religion, 188 n. : philo- 
sopher, R&mlinnja, 468. 

Vai^ravana, deity, 264. 

Vai4ya castes, 184 n., 408 n. 

Vajhe»hka, father of Knnisbka, 267. 

Vajra, king, 838. 

Vajradaman, captured Gwalior, 
881. 

Yajrayana sect, 867 n. 


Yajrayudha, king of Kanauj, 372f 
378. 

Yakatoka grant, 281 n. 

Yakpatiraja, poet, 878. 

Yaksha river »Oxas, 264 n. 

Yalabhi, dynasty of, 824, 825, 827 : 
conquered by Harsba, 840, 859. 

Yalens, Roman emperor, 819. 

Yalerian, Roman emperor, 27^. 

Yallabha, royal title, 480. 

Yallalasena-BallRl Sen, q. 

Yamana, author, 880. 

Yanga=: Eastern Bengal, 429 n. 

Yaniyambudi, bei^l mine at, 448. 

Yanji (Yanchi), ancient Chera 
capital, 467. 

Yarada, river, 200. 

Yaraguna-varman, Pandya king, 
464, 476. * 

I Yarahamihira,* astronomer, 306. 

Yarahamuln « Baramula, q. r. 

Yardanos»Bardanes, 7 . V. 

Yardhamana«MahavIra, 7 . 

' Yarendra, province, 890 n., 401 n., 
421 n. 

Varvia dehned, 134 n., 408 n. 

VdsavadatiCl^y 

i Yasavi, mother of Ajatai^atrii, 86 n. 

' Yasco da Gama bombarded Calicut, 
199, 

Yasishka, Kusban king, 183 77 ., 
255 n., 268 n., 270. 

. Yu^ishtiputra, epithet of Andhra 
kings, 209-11, 216-8. 

! Yasubandhu, Buddhist sage, 308 9 ?., 
308, 328-34. 

Yasudeva (Yasndeva), (1) Kanva 
king, 204 : ( 2 ) Kushan kings, 207, 
212, 258 n., 260 n., 272, 273, 275, 

* 278. 

. Yasurnitra, ( 1 ) Suhga king, 200, 
208 : i 2 ) Buddhist leader, 268. 

' Yasurata, grammarian, 882. 

j Yatapi sBadami, Chalukya capital, 
424-7, 478. 

: Yatsa, perhaps - Kau^ambl, 129 n, 

' YatsarAja, Gurjara king, 898, 428. 

; Yatalputra, Buddhist leader, 269 n. 

; Yatteluttu, alphabet, 458. 

I Vdyu date of, 1 1, 21-8, 30 n. , 

44-6, Add. and Corr. 

; Yedavati river, 148 w. 

Yell ala caste, 470, 476. 

Yellaru, river, 446, 460. 

Yellura^Elura, 7 . v., 428 n. 

Yon (Venaf^u)* South Triivancore, 
447, 450, 456. 

Yehgl, kings of, 284, 426, 429, 468 : 
country, 471, 472. • 
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Venkata, hill, 488, 447. I 

Vermin provided for, 183. I 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, 277. 
Viceroys of Maurya dynasty, 129, 
164. 

Vidarbha«Berar, 200. 
Vidi^A-'Blillsa, 199. 

Vigraha-rUja, (1) Chauhan, 881 n. : 

(2) J'omara chief of Delhi, 887. 
Vija.va, Andhra king, 212. 
Vijayaditya, Chaliikya king, 436. 
Vijayalaya, Clioja Riija, 463. 
Vijayanagar, vast army of, 126: 

kingdom of, 435. 

Vijayapala, king of Kanauj, 382. 
Vijayabena, of Sena dynasty, 408, 
415, 418. 

V ijayaskanda- varniaii , Pullava 
king, 476 n, 

Vijjana, Kalachurya king, 432. 
Vijnaiie^vara, jurist,. 432. 

Vikrama, Gliola king, 468, 476. 
Yikramaditya, title of Cliandra- 
gupta II, 14, 20, 290 : of Chandra- 
gupta I, 332 : of Skandagupta, 
332 n. : of sevei-al Chalukya 
kings, 427, 436, 437, 454, 463, 
467, 476. 

Vikram&uka, Chalukya king, 432. , 

Vikramdnkadeva-charitUf of Bilhaua, ' 
18, 482 n. * I 

Vikrama^Ila monastery, 398. j 

Yi|ivayukura 1, 11, Andhra kings, j 
217. I 

Yillavar, tribe, 439. j 

Viijaykditya, (1) king of Kashmir, j 
372 : Chalukya king, 436. ■ 

Yindhya mountains, 6, 163. 
Yindhyan forests, 337. ! 

Vipa4a, river, 92. ! 

Yira, (1) kings of Assam, 419, 422 : • 
(2) a Pandya royal name, 456. 

Yii-a Ballal'a, Hoysala king, 434. 
Ylrarajendra Chola, 467. 

Yiruseiia, brother of Agnimilra's j 
queen, 198 n. | 

Yiriidhaka, 87. i 

Vi4akha, deity, 271. 

Vi^akha, town, 214. | 

Vlsaladevii«Yigraha-iilja (1), q . r., | 
387. ' 

Vishnu (1) deity, 292, 346, 476: j 
(2) Hoysala king, 434. 

YishiiUgopa, Pallava king, 284, 471, } 
476 j 

Vishnugupta » Ch&nakya, q, r., 42, j 
187 n. ; 

VUhnu Puruiia, date of, 11, 21 -8, | 
Add, and Corr. 1 


Vishnuvardiiaua, Eastern Chalukya 
king, 425. 

Vi.4varupasena, Sena king, 415. 
Yitasta, river, 59 78. 

ViteJlius, Roman emperor, 278. 
Vizagapataru, District, 438, 
VonoiiSs, Indo-Parlhiaii king, 229, 
244. 

Vriliaspati, Maurya king, 192. 
Vrishasona, Maurya king, 192. 
Yrijjiau confederacy, 29: 

Vultures, exposure of dead to, 54. 
Vyaghra Raja, 284. 

Vyath, river, 78 n. 


Waddell, Lt.-Cul., on Putaliputra, 

121 91 . 

Wages fixed by authority, 127. 
Wahindah ^ llakni, the ‘ lost river 
92, 98, 365, 879, 480. 

Wala Valabhi, 5. r., 824. 
Wang-hiuen-t'se. Cliinesu envoy, 
852, 358, 859, 861, 366. 

War, Asoka forswears, 15V. 

Warda, river, 200. 

Wardak vase, 271 n. 

War-office of Maury as, 126 n. 

Water, king owner of, 181 n. 
Water-rate, 182, 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang's l^ravcls^ 
25. 

WazTiabad, town, 78 w., 81. 
Weapons, Indian, 68, 125, 

Wei dynasty of Cliina, 360 n. 

Weight of coins, 264 w., 257, 31 1. 
Weights and measures, 128. 

Wei-shu, a Chinese work, 130. 

Wells, constructed by Alexamlor iiiv 
Sind, 104: constructed by Asoka, \ 
182. ^ •** 

Won-cheiig, Chinese princess, 301, 
366. 

West and East, 2, 239. / 

Western Ghats, 425. ^ 

Western Satraps, 145 a., 209>]1, 
217, 218, 261, 290. 

Western Turks, 317 320. 

Whipping, seven kinds of, 143. 
White Huns, 816-22, 327. 

Wima Kadphises ^ Kadphises 11, 
q, V., 252 n. 

Wine, forbidden, 297 : Yavana, 
444. 

Wounding, penalty for, 130. 
Writing, art of, ‘27, 136, 166. 
Wu-sun, horde, 248*50. 

Wu-ti, Chinese emperors, (1) Liang, 
160 : II, Han, 277. 
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Xandraiiies, kiiig, 40. 

Xaiithippos, Icgoiidary deacon, 232. 

Xathroi, tribe, Oik 

Xerxes, Indian soldiers of, 37, 38 n« 

Yadava dynasty, 434, 435, 

Yadti kingdom, 398. 

Y^ujiia Sri, Andhra king, 211, 212, 
218 (table). 

Yakub-i-Lfiis, AlRb general, 374. 

Y'arkand (Y’arkand), conquered by 
Kanialika, 262 : Mahayana in, 
264 n. 

Y^avahpala, Hilja of Kanauj, 384. 

Yasin Little Po-lii, 363. 

\''as^odharman, Kuja of Central 
India, 318, 320. 

Ya^omati, queen, 336 n. 

Yasovannau, (1) king of Kanauj, 
372, 378 : ( 2) Chand6l king, 391. 

Yaudlioya, tribe, 286. 

Yavana, tribe or nation, 184, 274, 
398 ; opponents of Vaaumitra, 
200 • Menander's Greeks, 213 : 
- meaning of name, 321 : 
Roman soldi-, rs, 444; colony, 
sliips, and wines, 414. 


I Yen-kao-chingaiKadphises II, 

252 n. 

Yezdigerd, king of Persia, 359. 
Yi-tsing-I-tsing, q, v., 26. 
Yogiulpura « Dollii, 885 n. 

Yuan OhwangeHiuen Tsang, g. v, 
Yudliislithira, era of, 27 n. 

Yue-ai, embassy to China of, 299 n. 
Yueh'chi, migrations and empire 
of, 248-54, 256, 277 : Hin(fui 2 ed, 
322, 409. 

I Ytiga-purdna, 214 n, 

Yunnan, recovered by Cfiina, 360. 
Yiisufzi country, 50, 57. 

Yuvar&ja= Crow 11 Prince, 467 n. 

Zabullstan -Ghazni, 363. 
Zain-ul-Akbatf history, 384 
Zamorins of Calicut, 459. 

Zarangoi, nation, 100 n. 

Zeus, 77 

ZimpL Taudu, stupUf 162 n. 

Zoilos, Indo-Greek king, 243. 
Zoroasirian deities, 265 7i., 266 ; 
alleged persecution, 347 n. See 
Persian. 

Zukur, village, 260 n. 
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22. summary of Mr. Pargiter’s views, unfortunately, is not per- 
fectly accurate. The following emendations are required ; Line 2!>, 
for ‘ Matinja and Vayu ’ reM * MaU^iu VCiyu, and Brahm'tnda * ; 
line for * and best ’ read ‘ and in some respects the best * ; 
lin^ SStfor ‘ corrupted * read ‘ corrupted and interpolated * ; line 36, 
for ‘ only ’ read ‘ Aiefly ’ ; line 42, Me ‘ Sanskrit \ Page 23, line 1. 
for ' the compilation then made was enlarged ' read ^ the first cer- 
tain compilation was made \ 

31, n. 1. For ‘ D. J. H.’ read * Dr. J. H.* 

43. Bliasa, Dar^aka, &c. See K. P. Jayaswiil, * The Plays of Bhasa 
and King Dar»aka of Magadha’ {J. Proe. A. S. 7i., 1913. 

C p. 259-69).^ /rhe author of that paper believes that Bhasa pro- 
ably lived Tn the first century b.c. He distinguishes the Vatsa 
territory from Kau^^mbl. identifies King Pradyota with * the Muha- 
sena \ and dis(*usses many other points. 

13, 117, 196. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal argues that the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya may have begun in 325 ii.c., as accepted by Jain 
authorities (J. Pror. A. S. JB., 1913, pp. 317 23). 

4^1, n. 1. The same writer confirms the opinion that the Mudrd-Udkshitsa 
was composed early in the fifth century a.c., during the reign of 
Chaiidra-gupta If, VikramSditya (*The Date of the Mudra^ak- 
shasa, &c.’, Jnd. Ant.^ Oct 1913, 265-7). 

50, n. 2. ‘ Babur ’ or ‘ Babur not * Babar is the correct spelling 
(E. D. Ross, J. cj’ Proc. A. S. 2?., 1910, extra no., p. iv;, 

76, It. 3. The officer alluded to, Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth, I.C.S., 
informs me by letter dated Feb. 15, 1914, that he has examined 
the course of the Bias for 50 miles from the point where it leaves 
the hills to the Mukeriun ferry, and has considered all possible 
sites for the altars. Mr. Shuttleworth, who has not complete d. his 
in<juiry, is •provisionally of opinion that the altars must have dSIIl 
‘ situated on the low hills to the north of the Bias between! 
Indaura in the Nfirpur Tahsll of the Kangra District^id Mirthal] 
in Gurdaspur*, a position distant only about 2U^fnues from theN 
site conjccturally indicated on the map in this book, ancy^Ugr 
5 miles from the actual plains \ The Bias has been inovn^J^^B^ 
for many years, and is still cutting ba(*k into the lower diills. 
Indaura it probably was at one time some 5 miles to the south ^ 
its present main channel, and there is reason to suppose that the 
altars must have been swept away long ago. 

113. Mr. Edwyn Bevan has kinaly drawn my attention to the following 
German publications on Alexander's Indian campaign, viz : — 

1. W. Tomaschek, ‘ Topographische ErlUuterung der Kiistenfahrt 
Nearchs vom Indus bis zum Euphrat’ {SUzunys-Ber. d. Akad. 
d. Wmemchafien {phUosoph.-hist. Klasse)^ Wien, 1890, art. viii. 
The author holds that the Habb river (Hab of /. G.). and not the 
Purali, represents the Arabis. 

2. Max. Graf Yorck v. Warteiiburg, Kurze Uebersicht der FeldzOge 
AUxandere dee Oroesen^ Berlin, Mituer and Son, 1897. The author 
a^pts the erroneous theory that the Hvdaspes was crossed at 
Jdulpur, and, like the other writers cited in this note, shows no 
ac^piaintance with modern literature on the subject in English. 
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His attempt to exhibit on a map the courses of the rivers in Alex- 
ander's time is purely imaginary, and unsupported by any evidence. 

3. C. Schubert, * Die Porusschiacht * {JRheinisches Museum far 

Philologies Band Ixvi (1901), pp. 543-62. 5^me of the author's views 
diifer rrom’niine. I do not believe that any serious advance of 
knowledge can be secured, until people agree as to the crossing-place 
and then test the historian's accounts by prolonged local investiga- 
tion. * , 

4. Hans Delbriick, GsuchicMe dei* Kriegskunst u, a., erster Teil, 
2*® Auflage (Stilke, Berlin, 1908), pp. 2li-25, I agree that Alex- 
ander probably did not bring 100,000 or 120,000 men across the 
Hindu Kush and that most of the statistics of armies. in ancient 
authors are untrustworthy. See supra, p. 49, note 1. 

I have looked through all the four publications and do not find 
reason to alter my text. The treatise by A. K. Auspach, JDe 
Alexandri Magni Expeditione Jndica (.Teubner, Leipzig, 1902, 1903) 
is useful for critical annobitions on the Greek and Latin writers, 
but they are too minute for me to utilize. 

115. The dates in the heading should be ‘322 k.c. to 273 n.c.* 

121, n. 2 ; 136, 165. Excavations conducted at Kun^r'lliar near Patna by 
Dr. SiK>oner of the Archaeological Survey at the cost of Mr. Ratan 
Tata, of Bombay, have revealed remains of a ‘ Hall of 100 Pillars ', 
apparently copied from the prototype at Persepolis. The work, 
which is still in progress, has been partially described in Annual 
Rep. Arch. Surcei/ of Indius Eastern Circles 1912-13, pp. 55-61, 
and results of profound interest are expected. Dr. J. H. Marshall 
has found a ‘Mauryan chaityaA\9XV at SanchT. Our knowledge 
of the state of civilization in Maurya and pre-Maurya times is 
likclv soon to be greatly extended. 

1 10, n. 4. ^rhe reference is to p. 52 of the Memoirs. 

166, n. 1. Sec /. R. uL S., 1913, pp. 669-74. 

206 fF. Se^* P. T. Sn/iivas Iyengar, * Misconceptions about the Andhras ' 
ifnd. Ani.s Nov. 191'^ pp. 276-8). The writer of that essay argues 
that thv. Andhras must liave spoken Prakrit, not Tclugu, and that 
their rule spread from west to east down the river valleys, and not 
as stated in the text. 

\ n. 1. Baron A. von Staei Holstein shows reason for believing that 
Kusha (Kusa) ‘was the correct name of the warlike race that 
gave Kanihka to the Buddhist world \ The forms transliterated as 
‘ Kusl &c., appear to be genitives plural of the name Kusha 
(Ku^a). (‘Was there a Ku>ana Race?’ J. R. A. jSf., Jan., 1914, 
np. 79-88.) 

Excavations at a small town called Mat in the Mathura district 
have disclosed the remarkable life-size statue of Kanishka (sec 
Plate) and two other headless statues of kings. The name and 
titles of Kanishka are inscribed on his skirt in plain script. The 
details of his dress and equipment are of interest, and diifer from 
those shown on the coins. For description of Mat, see Growse, 
Mathurclf 3rd ed., 1883, p. 391. 

320, n. 1 ; 378, n. 5. For ‘ Bhandharkar ' ‘ Bhandarkar '. 

335, n. 1. For ‘ Slhduu * read ‘ Slhanu \ 

338, n. 2, coL 2. For ‘ spring of a. d. 644 * read ‘ spring of a. i>, 643 *• 

371, 1. 14. For ‘ Bakhtiy&r * read ‘ Bakhty&r *. 
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